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OLD BENGAL AND ITS 
PEOPLES. 

II. 

The Geography of Old Bangla and of 
other related tracts. 

In order to fix with some definiteness 
the land which was the principal home 
of the non-Aryan Vangas, let us follow 
the Geography of the ancient time as 
we find' it in the Mahabharata and 
in the Puranas I am strongly inclined 
to think that the eastern portion of 
the indefinite tract which was once 
called Kalaka-vana and which once 
formed the eastern boundary of Arya- 
varta came to be designated as Jhada- 
khanda in comparatively later times. 
It is pretty clear that the name Jhada- 
khanda came to be associated with the 
tract which lay to the South of Gaya 
to the cast of Shahahad; to the .south 
of Bhagalpttr and to the west of 
Bankura and Midnapur* The temple 
6f Baidyanath at Deoghar in Bengal 
(now in Bihar) is still considered to be 


situated in the Jhadaklianda tract, for 
the priests of Baidyanath recite a mantra 
by indicating this Geography in wor- 
shipping tlie image of Baidyanath. A 
portion of Jhadakhanda got the name 
Radha or Ladha as we notice in the 
Jaina records. The Avaranga sutta of 
of the Jainas though it narrates things 
of Buddhistic and pre-Bnddhistic era, 
was composed at a time which may be 
regarded recent. According to the 
accounts of this book the temple of 
Baidyanath is in Radha or Ladha 
country. The People who inhabited 
Radha are described to be black-skinned 
and rude in manners, and are reported 
to have been fond of robbing the pious 
Jaina intruders. In the Brahmanda 
section of the Bhabisya Purana, ' the' 
whole tract lying to the north of the 
Dvarkesvara river and extending along 
the Parichkot hills, has been called the 
Radha country and the temple of 
Baidyanath has been mentioned as 
existing in that tract. 

That the main portion of the 
Bhagalpur division was designated as 
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Anga country is well established now, 
and there is no need of demonstrating 
it here. It has also been well ascer- 
tained that the Suhma country which 
had Damalipti or Tamralipta for its 
capital must be identified with a very 
considerable portion of the district of 
Midnapur. We get in the Mahabharata 
that the five sons of Bali were the 
progenitors of the allied races of the 
Angas, the Pundras, the Vangas, the 
Suhmas, and the Kalingas (Adi. E IV 
4217-21). All these tribes have been 
so described in the Mahabharata as to 
indicate that they lived in close 
proximity to one another. The Pundras 
have been mentioned as Suhinottaras 
in the Matsya purana, and in the 
Mahabharata too, the Pundras and the 
Suhmas have been placed near to each 
other (Adi E. XIII 24,53). No doubt 
the Pundras proceeded northward 
subsequenlty and founded Puntlra- 
bardhan in North Bengal, but their 
early distribution points to the fact 
that they occupied the tract of Bengal 
which lies to the North of Midnapur. 

The account we get of Bali Raja 
from the Dravidian source should 
interest us all. The Hindu account is 
that Srikrisna b)- resorting to a godly 
trick sent Bali to Patala or Nether 
world. It is interesting that Bali who 
was a Daitya is worshipped in Southern 
India as an ideal Raja cf the good old 
days and there is a town by the sea- 
coast of the name Mahabalipuram over 
which Bali presides. Bali is called 


Mabali or Mahabali and there is a 
religious festival of high importance 
to celebrate his memory in the Malaya- 
lam tract of the Madras Pr^ldency. 
This festival is called Onam. It is narra- 
ted that no one ruled the earth with so 
much justice as Bali did, and all sorts 
of sins and iniquities were unknown 
in his time. The song that is sung 
at the Onam festival relates these 
accounts ; two lines of it, are given 
here which purports to say that in Bali's 
time theft and other crimes were 
unknown. 

“Maveli nadathu vashum Kalam 
Kalla khedilla Kalavu milla" 

You can clearly see that it is the 
Sk;)Uthern country which is our Patala 
and the Pauranic account relates to the 
invasion of the country by the Aryans. 
That Bali was considered to be the 
forbear of the Vanga people as well as 

other allied races, shows that the 
non -Aryan origin of all these races was 
fully know'n to the Aryans. That Bali’s 
queen gave birth to Anga and his 
brothers, was narrated to Hieun Tsiang 
when he was at Monghyr. The feminine 
form of Bali-amma is the name of the 
principal goddess of the Sinhalese and 
the Voeddas of Ceylon ; her consort 
Kande has assumed now the name 
Skanda because of Tamil- Hindu in- 
fluence. 

Let us now halt to consider a point 
•of ethnic interest. The writer of the 
passages occurring in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas as relate to the History 
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of the Non- Aryan tribes did not certain- 
ly make a scientific ethnological study 
of the tribes in question but the facts 
narrated above justify us in holding 
that they carefully observed and noted 
some important points of agreement 
and difference between those tribes. 
The Angas, the Vangas, the Pandvas, 
the Suhmas and llie Kalingas were noted 
in the first place as tribes perfectly 
distinguishable from one another, and 
in the second place as peoples closely 
allied to one another. It was noticed 
that they were all Naga worshippers and 
that they were all the sons of Hali. 
Regarding Naga worship. I may remark, 
in passing, that the story uf Hehula 
commemorates how the new comers 
in the lands of the Angas and the 
Vangas, had to accept arid venerate 
the religious cult of the original inhabi- 
tants. We can see from the account 
vve now obtain of Bali that the name of 
the common ancestor of the tribes 
under review was not the creation of 
a fancy of the Aryans. It has been 
stated in the previous section that those 
who proceeded to Southern India from 
Bengal and its neighbourhood had 
Naga for their totem, add we have now 
seen that Bali is , still worshipped in the 
Southern Presidency. The cumulative 
effect of the whole evidence is in favour 
of this supposition that the original 
inhabitants of Bengal were by race and 
habits allied to those who are now 
designated as Dravidians, 

The Vangas who were always con- 


nected with the Pundras and the 
Suhmas, must have occupied the tract 
of country which lay to the east of our 
modern liurdwan Division. The* fact 
that the Pandvas conquered Vanga 
after subverting the Pundras and led 
their victorious .‘soldiers to Suhma after 
devastating Vanga supports this posi- 
tion fully. (M. Bh. Sobha XXX, 23— 
25). We find also in the Riighubansha 
that Kagliu conquered the Vangas after 
finishing his ta.sk with the Suhmas and 
planted his victorious banner in the 
midstream of the Ganges, the popular 
notion that Vanga as described by 
Kalidas should be identified with the 
Modern Kasterii Bengal is erroneous. 
To clear u[) the point 1 have first to 
note that in all old records we get the 
Vangas in close proximity to the 
Pundvas and the Suhmas ; we may then 
refer to the historical fact that when 
Suhma lost its old name and became a 
Sub-Province with the name Danda* 
bhukti it became a Bhukti or Sub- 
Province of Bengal. The Tirumalai 
insciptions decide this point clearly and 
unmistakeably. It has been recorded 
in the inscriptions (E. T. Vol. 9) that 
the celebrated Chola Raja first came 
upon Dakshin Radha on crossing the 
Northern Frontier of Orissa; he then 
raided Vanga and at a place in the 
North of Vanga (not in Barindra, nor in 
any other province) defeated the then 
Pala Raja in a battle and just after 
finishing that work came upon Uttara 
Radha which was the adjoining country. 
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It was from Uttara Radha /. i. from the 
tract covered by the district of Hughly 
Burdwan and Birbhum that the adven- 
turer proceeded to the coast of the 
greater Ganges on the other side of 
which lay Barindra. 

What was the extent of this Vanga 
in olden days has next to be ascertained. 
With reference to the Geography of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas we may 
say that the main portion of Northern 
Bengal and some portion of the district 
of Mymensing were included in the 
Pragjyotisa country or Assam over a 
portion of which the Kiralas |)redoini- 
nated. The Tripura country or the 
Chittagong Division was no doubt once 
under the sway of the Telegus of 
Kalinga but as the Yangas also extend- 
ed their influence over Annam in 
farther India their extension' in the 
Tripura country in the dim past cannot 
be very much doubted. U is highly inter- 
esting that hot knowing them to be the 
relics of bye-gone days the present 
ruling chiefs of Tippera use the ensigns 
of those old Rulers who are now almost 
forgotten in history. The ensign 
bearing the representation of a fish and 
the pan or betcl-lcaf-shaped ensign are 
used among other ensigns on ceremo- 
nial occasions. Let me mention that 
fish has always been a subject of 
veneration and an emblem on the Royal 
Banner of a powerful section of the . 
Dravidiatis, and a broad leaf is the 
emblem of the Kiratas who now reside 
in the wild tracts of Kachar. As to the 


eastern limit of Vanga we have obtained 
a rough and indefinite idea only. We 
have to approach this point again after 
considering some other facts which are 
important for the history of our 
language. 

** In the Vrbatsamhita of Baraha- 
mihica (6th century A, D.) Vanga is 
mentioned by the name Samatata but 
no definite geography is indicated, all 
that >ve know is that Samatata lay 
between Aitkala and Mithila. This 
statement tends to show that even as 
early as the 6th century A. D., one 
general name Samatata could be u.sed 
for all the provinces of Bengal as lay 
between Orissa and North Bihar. In 
this connection it is interesting to learn 
that in the enumeration of some tribes 
of minor importance, dwelling in the 
Radha country on the Bengal frontier, 
the Puranas have designated the tribes 
as Pravangas. The extension of the 
name Vanga to the Radha country is 
clear in this statement. Let us then 
refer to the accounts of Hieun Tsiang 
who is not much removed in time from 
Varaha Mihira. The celebrated 
Chinese traveller went from Champa in 
Bhagalpur to a place called Kie<^chu-ho- 
khi-lo which was 400 H from Champa 
to the east. The traveller or pilgrim 
kept the hilly or jungly tracts of R^j* 
mahal to the right, and proceeded to 
this place following the stream of the 
Ganges. No identification of this place 
has yet been made, but this country or 
prwince appears to have been composed 
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of the Northern portion of the Burdwan 
Division, the whole of the district of 
Berhampore and a considerable portion 
of the district of Nadia, since, going 
from this country eastward and crossing 
the Ganges after trudging the distaiice of 
about 600 U Pundrabardhan was reach- 
ed. At this time Kie-chu-ho-khi-lo 
contained six or seven Buddhistic 
monasteries and there were 300 Bud- 
dhist priests there, (a) It has been 
stated that the people were fond of 
learning and were simple and honest. 
It is reported tha* the people spoke a 
dialect of the Midland language. By 
‘ Midland ’ the Alag.idha country is 
meant. Existence of ten Hindu temples 
was also noticed by the traveller. It 
appears from his description that the 
country had then only recently lost its 
independence and was being governed 
by the king of a neighbouring country 
when Siiaditya Harsavardhan annexed 
it to his kingdom. It will be presently 
seen that the Radha country was at this 
time being ruled by Raja Sasanka or 
rather by his dbscendants who were 
sworn enemies of Harsavardlian. I think 
therefore that the neighbouring Raja 
who then dominated Kai-Chu-ho-khi* 
lo was of the family of Sasanka alias 
Norendra Gupta. . The description that 
somewhere on the Northern portion of 
this country, not far from the Ganges 

(a) K4chlakol is a familiar village name in 
this tract \ it is not unlikely that such a name 
the Capital town of this province or political 
Unit bore in the ?th century A. D. 


was a high tower made of bricks and 
stones and this structure was orna- 
mented ^th rare sculptures and on the 
four faces of the tower there were sculp- 
tured figures of the saints, Dcvas and 
Budhhas in separate compartments, is 
of great arclueological interest. Looking 
to the fact that wild elephants roamed 
about on its southern frontier it may be 
suppo.sed that between Samatata (which 
stretched along the coast of Bay of 
Bengal) and Kie-chu-ho-khi-lo, lay a 
tract covered with wild vegetation which 
could invite the wild elephants of Raj- 
mahal hills. Who knows that Bara* 
gram (now the head -quarters of a sub- 
division) does not carry in its name 
the memory uf the old physical aspect 
of the locality ? 

The description given of Pundravar* 
dhoti of rather vast area shows that a 
very considerable portion of Northern 
Bengal was then under the influence of 
the culture of Magadha country and that . 
this country extended to the frontier of 
As.sain. It is to be noted that the culture 
of Magadha which prevailed over all 
parts of Bengal, was absent in Assam 
where Buddhism could not make any 
impression. This phenomeiion partly 
explains why the Assamese speech was 
not then exactly identical with that of 
Northern Bengal. The people of Assam 
of those days are reported by the travel- 
ler to have been '*of small stature and 
of dark yellow complexion”; this^ des- 
cription leads me to think that the 
Mongolian element predominated then 
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in Assam and because of this ethnic 
character the lang^uage of mid-India 
became slightly different Assam. 
Hieun Tsiang then goes to Samatata of 
Bengal after travelling a very long 
distance from Kamrup. As particulars of* 
that route are not on record, the Geogra- 
phy remains incomplete as to the extent 
of Vanga to the east. But it seems 
to be implied in a statement that the 
hilly tracts of Tippera and Chittagong 
which were not visited by the traveller 
were included in the Samatata country 
for I the traveller speaks of those tracts, 
when describing the Samatata country 
as a wild country difficult of access. 
Another fact is quite clear that just to 
the west of Samatata was the Suhma 
country. This tallies exactly with what 
we inferred regarding the geography of 
old Bengal from ancient Indian records. 
It must be specially noted that the influ- 
ence of Buddhist priests and Magadha 
culture were asextensive'in Samatata as 
they were in Suhma, Kiechu-hoh-khi-lo, 
Pundrabardhan and Karnasuvarna. The 
Pundras, the Suhmas, and the Vangas 
who were kindred tribes were dominated 
by one and the same cultural influence 
during the seventh and very likely 
during the sixth century A.D. 

Sasanka or Narendra Gupta who 
annexed some portions of Orissa and 
Oanjam to his empire bad his principal 
seat at Karnasuvorna in the 7th century 
A.D. This Karnasuvorna was no doubt 
located somewhere to the south of the 
wHd tract which stretched forth from the 


Rajmahal hills, since going 700 li north- 
west from Tamraliptef, Kama Suvarna 
was reached. Having narrowed down 
the limits of different provinces with the 
help of Hieun Tsiang’s topographical 
survey it may be safely asserted that 
Kama Suvarna was the Capital of the 
Radha country in the seventh century 
A.D, The records of moral and inte- 
llectual advancement of the people of 
Kama Suvorna as left behind by Hieun 
Tsiang justify us in making this inference 
that all over the country which forms 
now the presidency o( Bengal the influ- 
ence of the Magadha civilization of the 
7th century A.D did effectively and 
extensively prevail. 

I have related several facts which 
liave some bearing upon the province 
which is now known by the name 
Orissa, it will be necessary also to relate 
what relationship subsisted between 
Bengal and Orissa to explain some 
points of linguistic unity between the 
languages of those provinces. I have 
just now mentioned that Sasanka alias 
Norendra Gupta annexed some portions 
of Orissa, but it must be stated that his 
influence can only be traced in Kongada 
(i. e. over the Puri district) and in some 
parts of Ganjam where Oriya language 
now prevails. It must be made clear 
that the Kalinga country of historical 
note and the territories of Sasanka 
had no connection with the land which 
was possessed in ancient time by the 
tribes which got the names Odra and 
Utkala. With reference to the people 
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of that part of Orissa which was within 
the range of Sasanka’s infliuence we 
get tliis accent from Hieun Tsiang 
that with respect to their written chara- 
cters, they were the same as those of 
Mid. India, but their language and 
mode of proi]^iciation were quite 
different. 

It is a significant fact that we do not 
get a well-defined c»Hintry bearing the 
natne Utkala in the Mahabharata though 
the situation of Kalinga to the south (ff 
Suhma and Vanga is rallier well defined 
in many parts of that work. In the 
Visma Parva for instance .( IX 348) 
the Utkalas have been mentioned as a 
rude people and nothing has been 
stated regarding their owning an) coun- 
try in an organised form. Vanga seems 
to have been in olden times connccterl 
with Anga on one side and with 
Kalinga on the other ; lor the Anga 
the Vangas, and the Kalingas are found 
constantly linked together in the 
Mahabharata as people closely allied 
by race and position. [ Vide for instance 
Drona parva ( Chap LXX )]. In the 
Puranas also the Utkalas have been 
distinctly mentioned as a rude tribe of 
very early origin, having no affinity 
with the races around them. (Vide 
Markandeya Parana, banld VII, Have 
Vamsa X 631 ), from the description 
given by Kali-dasa in the 4th Canto 
of the Raghuvansa, it becomes clear 
that just on crossing the river Kapisa, 
the country of the Utkalas was reached. 
.I^erc, too there is mention of the 


Utkalas, i. of a tribe but not of any 
country possessed by that tribe. The 
term Kapise is the modern Kasai 
or Kansai which flows through the 
Southern parts of both Chutia Nagpur 
and Midnapur. The Utkalas in Kali* 
dj»sa*s days had no political organiza- 
tion ; for Raja Raghu had not to conquer 
the country of the Utkalas, and the 
people only showed the soldiers of 
Raghu iheir way hMcling to Kalinga 
Again in the Puranas the Utkalas 
have been mentioned in the east near 
about the Bay of Bengal and again 
in the west in connection with the wild 
tribes of Mekhala of the district of 
Raipur and Bilaspur in the central 
Provinces. It is also to be noted that in 
the Puranas the river Vaitarani is 
tlcscribed to be flowing right through 
the Kalinga country. All these facts 
lakt.'M together lead us to suppose, 
that the hilly and wild tract of the 
Utkala extended from Nilgiri and 
Mayurbhanj to the borders of Bilas- 
pur and Raipur and that the Utkala 
country lay to the south of the river 
Kansai, and did not extend much to 
the south bey ond the northern portion 
of the district of Balasore, The sea- 
board districts of Orissa were then 
within the Kalinga country, and the 
whole of the Kalinga country as far as 
the Godavari to the .south had the desig- 
nation of Mudu ( three ) Kalinga. This 
Mudu Kalinga became Trikalinga in 
the language of the Aryans and the 
people who had their sway over the 
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cpuotry got the name Trikalinga or 
Telingas or the Telegu people. Thus 
we see that a very long and narrow 
strip of land extending mainly through 
hills and forest was recognised in olden 
days as the land of the Utkalas. But 
about aoo years after the time of 
Ksilidas, the political situation was much 
changed. A considerable portion of the 
district of Midnapur to the south was 
no doubt still then a part of Utkala or 
Oklra but the bulk of the population 
continued to be the rude Utkalas whom 
Hieun Tsiang describes as uncivilised, 
tall of stature and of a yellowish black 
complexion. But some portions of the 
districts of Balasore and Cuttack seem 
to have been included in the Odra 
country, and the Rajas having their 
scat somewhere in the di.stricts of 
Midnapur ( T. R. A, N. S. VOL. VI. 
P, 249) governed the newly formed 
Utkala c«>untry during the seventh 
century A. D. That the capital town 
of Utkala during the earTiesl days of 
Hindu iufluence was in Midnapur, is 
fully supported by the statement of 
Hieun Tsiang, that the capital of 
“U-cha” (Uthala) was over 200 mHes 
to the North of "Kongada’* country. 
It has now been established by dis- 
covery of old inscriptions that the 
district of Puri bore the name Kangada 
in the seventh century A. D. And 
Sasanka alias Norendra Gupta of Kama 
Suvarna in Bengal, was about then its • 
mighty lord. The country of Kalinga 
became limited at this time to the 


territories where Telegu is now 
spoken. 

B. C. Mozumdar. 


BOBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
AT BARBtZON. 

By A. J. DapLYN. 

The memory of Robert Louis Steven- 
son is still cherished with peculiar 
affection, and it is not difficult to 
account for thi.s, as the great writer 
had a delightful way of making friends 
with the public, of taking it into his 
cnnfidence, frankly avowing his little 
weaknesses and accounting for his 
prejudice.s. It was done in so unaffected 
and natural a manner that all felt it an 
honour to be thus taken into the 
confidence of this man of genius. 

Tliough more than twenty years have 
elapsed si/ice hi.s untimely death, his 
memory is still green, and he continues 
to be the theme of innumerable memoirs, 
biographies, letters, &c. He has told 
us himself much that concerns his 
childhood and youth, and others have 
written of his philosophy, his religion, 
travels, and style. VVe know of his 
constant ill health, his long sojourns in 
the land of counterpane, and of the 
brave spirit that sustained him under 
these depressing circumstances. But 
it was my privilege to make his 
acquaintance when, in good health and 
spirits, he was enjoying himself in 
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congenial society at Barbizon about 
the year 1875. 

This little village, now celebrated in 
connection with so many great painters, 
was not at that time known to the 
public. It is situated on the edge of 
the forest of Fontainebleau, many miles 
^?rom a railway station, and was the 
happy hunting-ground of impecunious 
art-students and painters, and the 
Auberge Siron had become their head- 
quarters. This old inn was originally 
a farmhouse, and still bore tracer of its 
origin ; the entrance was by a celebrated 
painter ; this led to a courtyard, in one 
corner of which stood a new wing used 
as a dining-room ; it also served as an 
art gallery, for round its panelled walls 
were placed the works contributed by 
well-known painters. It was in this 
room over forty years ago that the 
writer met Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Here is a description of the place by 
the master : ‘The old familiar room 
with the tables like a Greek T, and the 
sideboard and the aphasic piano, and 
the panels on the wall, Romeo and 
Juliet, Antwerp from the River, Enfield’s 
Ships among the Ice, and the huge 
huntsman winding a huge horn. The 
lamps are lit, the soup served, the 
company are all at table, and the room 
sounds with multitudinous talk.’ Again 
he tells us, when speaking of Siron’s inn, 
‘That excellent barrack was managed 
upon easy principles. At any hour of 
the night, when you .returned from 
wandering in the forest, you wpnt to ^hc 


billiard*room and helped yourself to 
liquors, descended to the cellar and 
returned laden with beer or wines. 
Theoretically the house was open to all 
comers, practically it was a kind of club. 
The guests protected themselves, and 
in so doing protected Siron. Formal 
manners being laid aside, essential 
courtesy was the more rigidly enacted; 
the new arrival had to feel the pulse of 
the society, and a breach of its undefined 
observances was promptly punished. 
I have seen people driven forth from 
Barbizon ; it would be difficult to say 
what they had done, but they deserved 
their fate.’ 

I am told Siron's inn is a thing of 
the past. A large modern hotel stands 
in its place, where may be found every 
luxury and convenience ; but one thing 
it lacks — the memories of times past, 
Some day perhaps the new inn, becoming 
old, will have its own memories, but 
assuredly the list of names will not 
contain greater ones than those who 
have ‘heard the chimes at midnight’ !n 
the old Auberge. Delacroix, Corot, 
Diaz, Rousseau, Millet, and a host of 
men known to fame have made merry 
in its dingy parlour, and last, but not 
least, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

On entering the dining-room at 
Siron’s one evening I caught sight of a 
stranger, and as he appeared to have 
for companion my friend the late 
R. A. M. Stevenson, the well-known 
art critic and author of the Life of 
Velazquez^ I made my way to his side, 
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and vlraii duly introduced to his cousin, 
Robert Louis. 

The cousins resembled each other 
gteatly, but Robert Louis was a few 
years the younger, being about five-and- 
twenty. Though he was somewhat 
slight of build, his face showed no signs 
of illhealth ; long fair hair fell on either 
side of a high forehead, and his bright 
eyes sparkled with wit and humour. 
His dress anywhere else would have 
attracted attention, as it consisted of 
an^bld boating-jacket, and round his 
neck was knotted a black-silk hand- 
kerchief, which concealed the absence 
of the conventional white collar. This 
article of dress seems to have been 
discarded at an early age, for I remember, 
on the mail-boat going to Australia, 
hearing discussion on the literary merits 
of R. L. S. ‘I can’t stand his books 
said a young exquisite. T was at 
college with him, but of course I couldn’t 
know him, he wore such horrid clothes 
and no collar,’ This uncoventional 
attire did not indicate that its wearer 
.had ideas of social equality not generally 
accepted, but was his manner of 
offering a protest against humdrum 
monotony of bourgeois existence. It 
was tu escape this that he paid his 
first visit to Barbizon. and fell into its 
ways as if to the manner born. 

The practice of the fine arts develops 
briginaUty, and causes its follower^ 
to depart from convention and be a law 
unto themselves — in other words, to 
become * Bohemians’; Robert Louts, 


perhaps without knowing it, had 
practised the cult in his native 
Edinburgh, and had tried to induce 
his friends to do so ; but the good seed 
fell on stony ground, and hr realised 
the truth of the old saying, ‘ A prophet 
has no honour in his own country.* Buj^i^ 
to the Anglo-Saxon community of 
Barbizon, which had put into practice 
his doctrines without waiting to hear 
them preached, this eloquent young 
fellow came as a revelation, and before 
dinner was finished we were all his 
sworn disciples. 

Her touched on all things between 
heaven and earth, but his principal 
theme was the rights of youth. It 
seemed that the world w'as created for 
the young, that the role of the middle- 
aged and elderly consisted in forming 
a sort of background for glorious youth. 
This was a doctrine that appealed to us 
all ; and the speaker proceeded to 
demonstrate that all the wise laws and 
musty proverbs heard from generation 
to generation were inventions of the 
aged, for the purpose of casting 
contumely on the natural aspirations 
of generous youth. With this end in 
view, they had certain hackneyed 
phrases descriptive of all youthful 
pleasures. For instance, the ennobling 
passion of love was called ‘ silly 
nonsense ; ’ the disinclination for 
continuous work, * incorrigible idleness 
the cultivation of high spirits,* deplorable 
levity;’ delight In the companionship 
of one’s fellows, ‘ love of bad company 
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it» short, every attempt was made to 
destroy every generous impulse or 
elevated idea.* And what, after all, 
are the faults of which so much is 
made? Merely virtues in disguise, not 
to be compared with the excesses of 
crabbed age. Has youth that sordid 
love of pelf for < its own sake, that 
willingness to cringe for the sake of 
place and power, 0( the pandering to 
the lower appetites in the .indulgence of 
the table or the weakness for strong 
drink ? ‘And note,* said the young 
philosopher, 'the aged cannot plead 
inexperience, for they are only too 
familiar with the consequences of their 
indiscretions in the shape of gout and 
other maladies. Can it be that these 
constant sermons on youthful weak- 
nesses are used as a cloak to cover 
their own lapses from virtue, and thus 
add to their other vices that of hy- 
pocrisy ? Alas 1 I much fear it to be 
the case, for it was only a short while 
back, in my native city of Edinburgh, 
that an incident occurred which illus- 
trates my point. 

‘ You must know that I have ^the 
honour to be an humble member of the 
Scottish Bar, and it is an unwritten law 
of that honourable body that none of 
its members shall appear in the street 
unless dressed in the regulation black 
coat and tall hat. Now from my 
earliest youth 1 have objected to all 
laws made in the interest of uniformity 
in costume, and have honoured them 
more in the breach than the observance, 


thereby giving great offence to many 
grave and reverend seigniors, who were 
apt to regard my dilapidated straw hat 
and well-worn boating jacket almost 
as signs of original sin. A certain 
worthy judge was tireless in his 
endeavours to induce a reformation, and 
when by accident we encountered each 
other in the street, would take me by 
the button, and witii grave face inquire 
if I thought my costume suitable to a 
member of an honourable profession ? 
Was it calculated to inspire the populace 
with proper respect ; was it not, in fact, 
more suitable for a lawbreaker than for 
one of its upholders? This deluge of 
“ wise saws and modern instances,’* 
while boring me extremely, had the 
effect of making me use my best 
endeavours to avoid meeting with the 
worthy judge, but it was not always 
possible. 

“One day, in a narrow lane in one of 
the worst parts of Edinburgh, his portly 
figure loomed in sight To escape the. 
threatened homily, I rushed down the 
steps of a cellar into a whisky shop. It 
had all the characteristics of a den of 
thieves, but was, nevertheless, more to 
my taste than a lecture from the 
Philistine. I was congratulating myself 
on the escape, when, to my astonishment, 
the door opened and the [)ortly figure 
of my enemy appeared. Resigning 
myself to listen to the impending 
sermon, I awaited the interview with 
something nearly approaching admiration 
for a man so greatly in earnest that he 
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thought nothing of entering a thieves’ 
den for the purpose of delivering a lec- 
ture on dress. In the prevailing obscu- 
rity it was difficult to decipher faces, 
but the judge did not waste time in that 
way, but walked straight to the bar^ and 
with a familiar nod to the keeper, called 
for a noggin of whisky. This was quickly 
followed by another ; then, wiping his 
mouth, the old gentleman departed, 
apparently much refreshed. The scales 
fell from my eyes and any admiration I 
might have had for the judge’s tenacity 
vanished, for it was not in the character 
of mentor to careless youth that the old 
man had sought this den, but rather to 
indulge his depraved taste for strong 
drink in freedom. In his own quarter of 
the town there were better hotels and 
better liquor, but it would hardly do for 
one of Her Majesty’s judges to be seen 
there at a public bar. *'Do you often 
have customers like that ?” I inquired 
of the barkeeper. *^Dod, mon, I’d like 
to have mair ; he’s taken his whisky here 
regular for years,” 

All the young fellows seemed to derive 
great satisfaction from these strictures 
on their eiders, but Macfarlane from 
Aberdeen gave it as his opinion that it 
was bad for an advocate to fa’ out wi’ a 
judge before whom he might have to 
plead. This view was fiercely condemn- 
ed by others as bowing to the mammon 
of unrighteousness, but Stevenson ended 
the discussion by owning that he had . 
appealed before, the judge. *And how 
did he receive you ?’ cried Mac. *Ah | 


that's a long story,’ said Stevenson. 
^Strange to relate, for certain unknown 
reasons a confiding firm entrusted me 
with a brief. 1 was very proud of it, for 
in fact, it was my first — and probably 
my last. “A poor thing, but mine own.” 
Much valuable time was spent in profit- 
able idleness. In spite of a slipshod style 
that set my teeth on edge, ungrammati- 
cal construction, and complete absence 
of punctuatihn, I gathered from its 
contents that at a certain hour on a 
certain day I was to attend at the 
court-house, and on the calling of my 
case, arise and exclaim, ‘Your honour, 
I appear for the Plaintiff in the matter 
of X. Y. Z.” This just amounted to 
putting in an appearance, and . seemed 
well w'ithin the scope of my abilities. 
So on the eventful morning, clothed for 
once in my right mind — that is, dressed 
in the garb of the Philistine — ^1, full 
of confidence, made my way to the 
court. 

‘ It was a lovely morning in early 
summer, and the cool breeze that fanned 
my cheeks seemed to bring a message 
from the distant hills, bidding me quit 
the dusty town with all its abominations, 
and seek peace in their quiet depths. 
But it was not to be, and with a sigh 
1 turned towards the hall of justice and 
entered its gloomy portals ; not leaving 
hope behind, but hugging it to my 
bosom in the shape of my first brief, 

‘Seated among my fellow-advocates. 
I glanced round the dingy court, and 
was disagreeably surprised to see that 
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the judge’s bench was Mcupied by my 
old enemy, the lecturer on department 

'The proceedings were not calculated 
to enhance my respect for the majesty 
of the law, consisting as they did of 
meaningless form'alities, which, with the 
musty atmosphere of the court and the 
fearful monotony, quickly induced 
slumber. “Sleep, gentle sleep, did weigh 
mine eyelids down and steep my senses 
in forgetfulness.” But 1 was soon 
brought to life by my neighbour digging 
me ill the ribs, and, half awake, I started 
to my feet crying, “My Lord I Your 
honour! I appear! JL appear !* “Well, 
sir,” snapped the judge, ‘^you must not 
waste the court's time ; go on.” But 
alas I my mind was a blank, and 1 had 
forgotten whether 1 was for the plaintiff 
or the defendant, and even the names of 
the paVties to the suit. All, all had 
faded like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

But though an ancient judge frown, 
shall there be no more cakes and ale ? 
Let us drink, boys. Here's to youth- 
eternal youth ; but such a toast demands 
a rare vintage, so let our host set before 
us of his best.’ 

Our host Siron, his face beaming with 
satisfaction soon appeared, bearing in 
his arms numerous bottles, and the 
toast was duly honoured. After this 
the conversation became very animated, 
some one having started a discussion 
on the merits of the various schools of 
art. The Impressionists, who had 
numerous representatives among the 
younger artists, put. forth their doctrine 


at great length, Manet, Courbet, Monet 
&c. seemed to be names to conjure with. 
The students of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts replied with the names of their 
professor — Jerome, Cabanel, lvon,&c.— 
and complained bitterly of the absence 
of any high ideal in the work of the 
Impressionists, and still less in that of 
the Realists. Stevenson, of course, 
took no part in this discussion, as he 
made no pretensions, to a knowedge 
of art, but his receptive mind must have 
retained the greater part, for we 6nd 
reminiscences of it in that admirable 
account of art-student life contained in 
The Wrecker, It is easy to trace the 
original of Loudan Dodd and the 
prototype of Broken-Stool Pinkerton 
and ths Armenian student who objected 
so fiercely to be hazed. Nobody 
suspected then that there was a chiel 
among them taking notes, for Stevenson 
had not at that time published anything 
of importance. 

The earnestness of the artists in 
discussing the value of the different 
schools, their excited tones and furious 
gestures, interested Stevenson greatly ; 
but the novelty soon wore off, and he 
grew restless, and, of course, his proposal 
to quit the heated room and go for a 
walk in the moon*light was accepted 
with alacrity by his cousin and myself. 
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OULTIYATION OK TOBAOCO. 

I. 

History. 

Tobacco has been grown and smoked 
since pre-historic times in many tropical 
and sub*tropical countries ; but it was in 
November 1492 that a party of men 
sent by Columbus from the vessels of his 
first expedition to explore the island of 
Cuba brought the news of having seen 
people smoking tobacco. It was employ- 
ed by the Caribbeans as a sedative 
and called tobacco or Petume according 
as they smoked or snuffed it. The 
Bengali word ** Tamak is a derivation 
from the English word "Tobacco” 
while the word "tobacco” has been 
derived from the name of an instrument 
shaped like the english letter "Y” In 
ancient times the people of St : 
Domingo used to smoke tobacco 
through this pipe by putting its upper 
two tubes into the nostrils and the 
other into a burning pile of tobacco. 
In about 1520 it was introduced into 
Europe. It was through Jean Nicot, 
Ambassador at Lisbon that tobacco 
first acquired its popularity. He sent 
to Queen Catherine De-MediciS| together 
with some tobacco seedsi a little box 
full of powdered tobacco. The Queen 
acquired a taste for it and the plant was 
then called Nicotiana. The Botanists 
have perpetuated the name of Nicot. 
The habit of smoking became so rooted 
among the Elizabethan courtiers that 


Sir Walter Raleigh "took a pipe of 
tobacco before he went to the scaffold.” 
During the lyth century the indulgence 
in tobacco spread with marvellous 
rapidity among all nations and that in 
the face of the most resolute opposition 
of Statesmen and Priests the oounter- 
blaste of the great monarch King James 
and Penal Enactments of the most 
severe kind including ex-communication 
and capital punishment. It was in 
1605 during the reign of Akbar, the 
great Mogul Emperor that tobacco was 
introduced into India by Portuguese 
Missionaries. They brought the plant 
and spread the knowledge of its 
properties. Akbar attempted to smoke 
but was prevented by physicians. It 
is said to have been first planted in the 
Deccan and its cultivation afterwards 
spread to Northern India. By the 
year 1617 smoking had, in fact« become 
so general in India that the Emperor 
Jahangir forebade the practice. There 
in no dcubt that less than a hundred 
years ago tobacoo was an article of 
comparative unimportance in India 
whereas to-day its use is all but 
universal. Men, women and even 
children smoke and it has become a 
second nature with them. Besides the 
export and import trade of this article 
has become of great importance in the 
country. As in other countries so in 
India tobacco passed through a period 
"of persecution but its ultimate complete 
distribution over India is one of the 
numerous examples of the avidity with 
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which advantageous new crops or new 
appliances have been absorbed into 
agriculture and social customs and even 
the literature of the people of India, Its 
expansion, however, would have been 
still more considerable if tobacco could 
be grown for European consumption. 

Physiologioal effects. 

It has been said that 25 per cent of 
the population of the world consume 
tobacco in some form or other in 
chewing, smoking or snuffing. In India 
the Sikhs, Parsis, Wahabis and the 
Tamil Brahmins are not. given to 
smoking. It has often been asked 
whether this habit of smoking is good, 
but this is a subject of great contro- 
versy. Tobacco-oil is a deadly poison. 
The narcotic effect of tobacco is due 
to a highly poisonous substance called 
nicotine. Tobacco in moderation is 
a good thing. It has an extraordinary 
power of removing the effects of ex- 
haustion, listlessness or restlessness 
specially when brought on by bodily 
or mental fatigue and this property 
is the basis of it.s general use as an 
article of luxury. On the other hand 
it is asserted by the opponents of 
tobacco that habitual use may lead 
to the decrease of bodily and mental 
vigour or affections of the heart and of 
circulation. It may also cause diseases 
of the eye if strong preparations are 
used. On the whole it may be admitted 
that it is a very soothing and 
^Tfhilar^ting substance, 


Area under tobacco. 

Of the total area under tobacco in the 
whole of British India and Native 
States, Bengal, Behar and Assam have 
fully one-half ; Madras a little over 
1,30,000 acres ; Bombay about 1,00,000 
acres ; Burma, United Provinces and 
the Punjab each about 60,000 acres. 
Tobacco is grown for local consumption 
more or less in almost all districts of 
Bengal and Behar. The principal 
tobacco-growing districts in Bengal in 
order of importance, are Rangpur, 
Cooch-behar, Jalpaiguri, Purneah, Dar- 
bangha, Mymensing, Nadia, Mozaffar- 
pore, Jessore, Manbhum, Mtirshidabad, 
Chittagong, Bhagalpur, Pabna, Monghyr 
and Cuttack. But the first three districts 
comprise the largest area. In the 
Government Statistical Report for 
1904-05 the area in Rangpur alone was 
shown to be r,8r,ooo acres, in Jalpaiguri 
tJ9,300 acres, in Cooch-hehar 24,000 
acres. The area under tobacco in Behar 
amounts to 1,75,000 acres. Of this 
48000 acres fall in the districts of Mozu- 
ffarpore and Darbangha and 50,00 acres 
in those of Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Purnea. In Mozaffarpore and Darbhan- 
ga the Parganas Saraisa and Kasma 
include about 40,000 acres. This is 
known as Tirhoot tobacco. In recent 
years the cultivation in Behar has not 
shown any material improvement ; 
indeed the area in Purneah has appa- 
rently fallen off to some extent owing 
to bad prices and the competition with 
jute. In Madras the districts which 
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show the largest area under tobacco are 
the old Krishna districts with an 
average in recent years of 28,500 acres 
ai)d Coimbatore with an average of 
26,750 acres to which should be added 
6|200 acres grown in Trichinopoly and 
the pafts of Madura adjoining it in the 
Dindigul country which is the centre of 
the Dindigul or Trichinopoly cheroot 
trade. In the Godavery districts in 
recent years the average has been 
11,200 acres but Mr. Benson, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Madras, esti- 
mates it to be much more. These are 
the chief localities but the crop is 
grown in almost all districts. In 
Bombay the districts with the largest 
areas are Belgaum — 229000 acres ; 
Kaira-^22,000 acres; but it is also 
grown in small areas of a few thousands 
in SaUra, Ahmedabad, Khandesh and 
Broach. No statistics are at hand to 
show the value of this crop but if we 
take the figure at Ks. 75 per acre as 
the gross yield it will amount to Rs. 
8,25,000,000 which should bring it 
to the 5th or 6th position of importance 
among the crops of India. 

Experiments for improvement of 
Indian Tobacco. 

A report on the production of to- 
bacco in India by Mr. J. £. OCon- 
nor was presented in both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty 
in 1874. From this it is seen that 
repeated and persistent efforts have 
jjeen made by the British Government 


since 1786 ( when Colonel Robert 
Kyd in his letter proposing the estab* 
lishment of the Botanical garden in 
Calcutta refers to the improvement of 
tobacco as a desirable measure) and by 
European bodies and individuals to 
improve the quality of the prbduct and 
fit it for export to the European mar- 
kets. The earliest experiment of im- 
portance was made under the orders of 
the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company in 1829. Some Maryland 
and Virginian seeds were sent out ac- 
companied with a paper by Captain 
Basil Hall describing the Virginian 
mode of culture. Tobacco grown from 
this seed was pronounced by the dea- 
lers and manufacturers in London the 
best sample of Indian tobacco they 
had ever seen. In flavour and general 
appearance the leaf approached the des- 
cription of those usually selected in the 
London market for cigars and pipes — 
viz Havana, Sandomingo and Amers- 
fost. it was valued at 6 d to 8^ a pound. 
In 1831 it was stated in evidence 
before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons that a bale of 
tobacco from Guzrat had fetched in 
London 6 d a pound being a penny 
higher than American tobacco. These 
and similar samples were exceptional. 
As a rule Indian tobacco was found not 
to be worth the London market ; 
when jt was found that the Guzrat 
tobacco was so well-thought of an 
experimental exportation was made. 
This was a complete failttrCt The 
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tobacco was badly cured and the 
invoice did not pay. The general com- 
plaint against Indian tobacco has 
been that it is either received mouldy 
and fit for nothing or so highly dried 
and brittle as to be fit only for snuff. 
Experiments were made from time to 
time in Jail gardens to produce good 
tobacco ; but no systematic efforts were 
made and the results were of no value. 

2 . Experiments in Agra and Oudh. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh efforts were made in 1870 to 
establish this industry and a Tobacco 
Farm was started by Government at 
Gazipur. The Farm was soon leased 
to a European Firm of Messrs, Begg, 
Dunlop & Co., who brought over a 
Curer from America. The conclusion 
drawn from the early experiments were 
that the Provinces except the extreme 
eastern border were unsuitable for 
tobacco operations on large scale \ the 
reasons assigned were — (i) the danger 
from frost and hail (2) the dryness of 
the climate rendering constant irrigation 
necessary and making it difficult to 
regulate the temperature during the 
curing period. 

The Firm continued the production 
of tabacco on a commercial scale and 
with a succession of imported exports 
till 1889. The same Firm had a 
factory in Pusa in Tirhoot at about the 
same time?- 

The reasons for their abandoning 
the industry were stated by them as 
follows ; — 


“ Experience showed tfiat the nature 
of the climate and soil at Gazipur and 
Pusa and the conditions under which 
curing operations have to be conducted 
are not adapted to the turning out of 
leaf of a quality fit to compete with 
the finest American”. 

“ At Gazipur specially, owing to dry 
climate, the light character of the soil, 
and a strong wind which prevails, to- 
bacco gets covered with sand which 
greatly deteriorates the leaf in the esti- 
mation of Engli-sh buyers”. 

“ Large shipments of tobacco grown 
in the last 6 years were made to Eng- 
land but owing to defects resulting 
from the causes stated the leaf was 
graded with the medium and lower 
qualities of American and the prices 
realised so far have been very di.sap- 
pointing. A considerable portion, 
how'ever, still remains on hand and 
latest advices received from -our bro- 
kers are that the lot may have to be kept 
for another 2 years and will then pro- 
bably not realise sufficient to cover 
the cost of production.” 

3 . Experiments in Bihar. 

The factory established at Pusa has 
also proved disappointing. It was soon 
discovered that cake-tobaccos and smok- 
ing mixtures made entirely of Gazipur 
and Pusa leaf could not compete with 
those of English and American manu- 
factures and American leaf had to be 
imported for wrappers and blending. 
This added con.siderably to the cost of 
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the manufactured tobaccos and although 
the quality of these have been improved, 
there is a limited sale for them ; 
progress has been slow and the quanti- 
ty disposed of has not hitherto been 
sufficient to make the business profit- 
able. They realised about per pound 
of tobacco which was only fit to make 
black cake-tobacco owing to their very 
coarse character. American tobacco 
was tried in the Himalayas in about 
1880 and was a complete failure but the 
actual causes of failure are not on record, 

4 Experiments in Coooh-Bihar 

In 1878-79 the Cooch*bihar State 
made experiments on the improvement 
of tobacco by appointing Messrs. 
Peterson and Senor Montford successive- 
ly. The former had been employed 
for sometime at Pusa and followed 
American system of flue-curing. He 
was given 80 maunds of local tobacco 
to cure. A portion of this tobacco 
was packed in small consignments and 
forwarded to different firms in Calcutta 
about the middle of 1878 for examina- 
tion and report. The opinion of the 
experts differed greatly. Messrs. Heil- 
gers & Co., gave a favourable opinion 
while Messrs. Anderson and Wright 
& Co., valued the tobacco at Rs. 4 
per maund which was considerably 
under the price than native-cured to- 
J^bacco common at Cooch-bihar. Messrs. 
Begg, Dunlop & Co , did not speak 
highly of the tobacco sent However 
Mr. Peterson's tobacco realised Rs, 6/a/- 


per maund and country tobacco Rs. s 
per maund in the Calcutta market. Senor 
Montford was a Spanish Tobacco-curer 
brought from Manilla. He succeeded Mr. 
Peterson. He was given a Farm of 
33 acres. His method of cultivation was 
quite different from the local process He 
planted tobacco seedlings on small 
mounds of earth. He also spread chap- 
ped dry grass over his field and 
ploughed it in with the object, it was 
stated, of keeping the soil dry. Before 
planting the seedlings he used to tear 
off the end of the root. He used also to 
water the plants at intervals after trans- 
plantation but this is not the local 
practice. Senor Montford’s system of 
curing is thus described ; — 

1 . “The leaves were cut off after 
10 A. M. and left in the sun for 2 or 3 
minutes after which they were taken 
into the curing-sheds where they were 
hung up. From the next day the 
firing commenced. Fires were placed 
in different parts of the shed and *AIum 
powder thrown .over the fire for three 
months. This was done every night 
for about 3 hours. When the weather 
was rainy the room was heated during 
the day also.’* 

*^After the leaves have been dried up 
by the above process they were soaked 
in tobacco and again hung up and dried. 
The drying after soaking could be 
finished in one day. The leaves were 
then sorted and bundled. The bundles 
were made into heaps and the sweating 
process commenced. When a heap 
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was found to be hot, it was broken up 
and after the bundles had been aired 
and cooled a new heap was made. The 
process was repeared 6 or 7 times. 
"After this the bundles were packed. 
The tobacco-water refened to was water 
in which old tobacco leaves had been 
soake for a day and with which human 
urine had been mixed in the propertion 
of I part of nrine to i6o parts of water. 
The system of curin^^ failed and the 
tobacco was pronounced rank without 
flavour and nauseatinj?.” The State 
suffered a loss of ^ver Rs. 20,00 )/- in 
2 years. Since 1905 the State has 
again taken up the experiment, Babu 
Rajani Kanta Bhowmik, M. A. B L, a 
Sub-Naib-Ahilkar was sent on deputa- 
tion to Burma, Madras and Bombay to 
study the system of cultivation and 
curing as wellas manufacture as 
practised in those places. He has 
been placed in-charge of a small 
Farm of about 25 acres. Under the 
supervision of the then State Superin- 
tendent Mr. Hammond flue-curing was 
started in 1908 and tobacco was sold 
to the Rangpur Tobacco Co , at R.s. 20/- 
per mannd. A son of the Maharaja 
has recently come out from the Cornell 
University in^ America and has taken 
up the agricultural imrovement of the 
State. It IS hoped that a great deal of 
improvement will be effected under bis 
management. 

Ixperiments in Bombay. 

In 1883-87 a series of experiments 
wete made at Nadtad in the district of 


Kaira by Government and by Sardar 
Rao Bahadur Berber Das Vihari Das 
but after several years of vain endea- 
vour to improve both the cultivation 
of the plant and curing of the leaf by 
European method, this was discontinued. 
The Rao Bahadur engaged the services 
of some European experts to cultivate 
and cure the tobacco and also for its 
manufacture into cigars and cigarettes, 
pipe -tobacco and snuff. The necessary 
machinery was purchased from 
Germany and America. Cigar makers 
and tobacco-curers were also procured 
from Madra.s. Two large curing sheds 
were constructed underground, each 
about 20 feet deep and tobacco was 
cured therein. In was thought that to- 
bacco would then be dried on an uni- 
form temperature. 

The big curing pits had pucca walls on 
four sides and had tiled roof. The 
construction of the sheds cost about 
Rs. 80,000 and he had to incur an 
expenditure of Rs. 30,000 in the 
purchase of machinery The experi- 
ments, however, failed. There was no 
market for the manufactured stuff. The 
total loss amounted to Ks. 1,40,000. 

An account given by his brother 
Gopal Das Vihari Das Desai to a 
representative of the Cooch-behar State 
of the experiments and their failure 
may be interesting : — 

The Bombay Government with a 
v\ew to make expetlmenla about Ibe 
improvement of tobacco in the Pre- 
sidency employed one Mr. Jones from 
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Rangoon. He was sometime in 
Sumatra and knew the methods of 
cultivation and curing of tobacco there. 
The Government purchased green 
tobacco from the cultivators and had 
it cured by Mr. Jones. Samples of this 
tobacco were sent to Europe and 
America for valuation but the results 
Were not encouraging. Government 
continued the experiment for 2 years 
and then gave them up. Mr. Jones, 
however, induced the Sarder Rao 
Bahadur to make further experiments 
on his own account and began cul- 
tivation and curing. At his suggestion 
2 big curing sheds were raised at a 
heavy cost. Mr. Jones, however, left 
the service after a while and a German 
was appointed. At his instance costly 
cigarette machineries were purchased. 
This man again left off and a third 
. European was appointed. A shop was 
opened in Bombay but there was no sale. 
Attempt was made to produce high 
class cigarettes ; for this, high priced 
Turkisli tobacco was used and as such 
they could not be sold without loss. In 
fact, the articles had no buyers. Gopal 
Das Vihari Das said that the mistake 
lay in making the enormous outlay in 
the purchase of costly machinery and 
the construction of big curing sheds 
merely at a suggestion of the irres- 
ponsible employes who were sub- 
sequently found to be no good experts 
in the business and without first judging 
the state of the market. He also said 
that the country tobacco produced was 


unfit for manufacture into high class 
rascig and cigarettes. It had neither 
the aroma nor the proper burning 
quality as it burnt with a black ash 
Recently the Bombay AgriculturaU 
Department has erected a big pucca 
curing-shed partly underground at the 
Nadiad Earm and the tobacco ex-^ 
periments are going on. The results 
obtained have not yet been satisfactory. 
Sumatra tobacco cured there had 
neither the elasticity nor the colour of 
wrappers while the other varieties were 
more or less thick and coarse with no 
good flavour or burning quality. Some 
of the samples of tobacco cured there 
were forwarded to the Rangpur Tobacco 
Company fpr valuation but they could 
not make any use of them. 

jAMiNi Kumar Biswas 


ANNALS OF KAHBUF. 

I. 

The ancient Hindus while devoting 
their ability and energy to other branch- 
es of learning, paid little attention to 
history. Hence while they excelled in 
their systems of philosophy, astronomy 
and religion, their records of history 
are meagre and uncritical.* The philo- 
sophical treatise embodied in what are 
known as Saradarsana^ astronomical 
expositions such as Surya Siddhanta^ 
dramatic literature, such as Sahuntala 
are read and admired by ttousands, 
but the pity is that the people who 
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read and admire these, have very 
scanty knowledge of the nation, who 
thought out these expositions— their 
upheaval, their consolidation and fall. 
The Hindus have no history of their 
own. Their unassuming, self-denying 
and nf^editative nature prevented them 
from indulging in their own glories and 
exploits. They had no appropriate 
synonym even for the word history. 
What they called * Itihash' is not 
identical with what weincan to-day by 
history. 'Itihash* is not the annals of 
nations but the mythical account .of 
their religious activities. 

But if the Hindus had no history of 
their own, they left ample material, 
which give evidence of their greatness. 
Incidental references hither and thither 
in their books, inscriptions in temple- 
walls and other places, their numismatic 
evidences are valuable records, a careful 
perusal of which may be to a close 
student of history, a matter of great 
interest. They are the standing 
memorials of their greatness in every 
department of activity. Who does not 
for instance, admire the architectural 
excellences of the Hindus, who per- 
chance has • got a glimpse of the 
temple of KoiIa.s. the temple of 
Jagannath in Puri, the Deva temples of 
Jaipur, the temples and buildings of 
Muttra and Brindaban ? Thus though 
we have no connected outlines of their 
activities in the shape of history, we 
have ample materials left by them, 
out of which, if we care, we can 


build a history of their rise, progress 
and fall. 

The true testimonial of a man is his 
own acts, and the ruins and relics 
are the testimonials of the greatness 
and high civilisation of the Hindus. A 
stone can often speak (cf. for instance 
Babu Rakhal Das Banerjea’s ** Pashaner 
Katha") and the mute eloquence of 
those stones clearly and emphatically 
tell us how great they were and what 
were their achievements. As they have 
a tradition, a system of their own, 
the history of their greatness should 
be gathered and studied. The history 
of the nation, which rose to the zenith of 
civilisation when all other nations were 
plunged in ignorance, should receive 
the close attention of all of us. It is 
certain that the history of the people 
who reigned supreme in India for 
centuries together, who pushed their 
way as far as Afghanistan in the 
northwest, to Mount Pennar in the 
Southeast, who spread their culture 
not only in India but in Greece and 
Persia, China and Kgypt (see for in- 
staitce “ The Peri plus of the Ery threat! 
sea which describes the coasting 
trade between the Hindus and the 
Egyptians ), will be a model lesson, a 
good teacher to the people who want 
to push their way through the troubles 
and turmoils of the world. The 
materials are there and .^we are to 
construct a history of our own. But 
the history must not be mere transla* 
tions of those ancient cbroniclersi whq 
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rtiied more on their brain and mythical 
accounts than to inscriptional and 
•pfgraphical records. Thus the mate- 
ilals of the history of the Hindus should 
father be excavated than constructed, 
ft should ratter be explored than built. 
The ruins of Egypt- have been ex* 
cavated and the science of Egyptology 
has been compiled ; the ruins of Assyria 
have been dug out and the science of 
Asayriology is the result. If Egypt can 
be a contributor to the history of the 
world, if Assyria may claim to have 
a world history, the history of the 
Hindus if fully gathered, may add a 
fresh and valuable chapter to the his- 
tory of nations. 

Lately however the attention of our 
best men has been directed towards 
research and to rebuilding the a ncient 
history of the Hindus. Thus besides 
the accounts of the Bhattas, the history 
ofRajputana has been closely traced 
and elaborately depicted by Col Tod. 
Oeccan besides the Dakshinakarma- 
kanda and several other books has 
received ample distinction at the hands 
of ' Professor Bhandarkar, and besides the 
inscfiptibns of Asoka and the Tripitakas 
the Buddhist history of Magadh owes 
much to* the translation of the Jataka» 
the Abadana Sataka and the Abadana 
katf^fota. But if Panchanada and 
Oakshfnatya, Rajasthana and Magadh 
have been explored by the antiquarians 
ahtf reilable histories been evolved out 
of the materials, Gauda, Paundra, 
pavaka, Karnasuvama and Kamrup 


have not yet been fully ransacked by 
the antiquarians even. The ruins of 
Gauda have been dug out to a a certain 
extent by the Barendra Anusandhan 
Samiti and their researches have been 
embodied in Gauda Rajamala and Gauda 
Lekhatnala, but the other countries 
are still left unnoticed. 

Of all places Kamrupa is left in great- 
est obscurity. But for Sir Edward 
Gait’s History of Assam, the name of 
Kamrupa would sound stange to many 
of us, strange as the names of Venezuela 
and New Zealand of which we know 
little. Save and except several 
Buranjis (an assamese word meaning 
history) and incidental references in the 
Purans and Tantras we have very little 
record of Assam. So it happens that 
though Kamrupa is nearer to Bengal 
than the Deccan, the history of the latter 
is more hilly known to us than the former, 
Neither do we care to know its history. 
Thus careless and inaccurate accounts are 
often recorded as for instance the account 
of Kamrupa published in the Viswa- 
kosha.) But Kamrupa is more neglected 
than it deserves to be. The ruins of 
Kamrupa testify that there was a time 
when its people were proud of the province 
and the province of its people. The 
pyramids of Egypt and the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions there have evoked adenira** 
tion of the modern civilised nations. 
And though Kamrupa has neither 
pyramids nor colossal statues as are ex- 
tant in the plains of Babylonia and 
Chaldaea, Egypt and Mesopotamia, the 
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few architectural remains which are 
still in the cradle of Kamrupa may if 
properly excavated, stand as mute 
witnesses of the greatness of the people 
of Assam. Violent storms and earth- 
quakes stand in the way of preservation 
and conservation and hence very little 
can be discerned or gathered which may 
serve as evidences of their greatness. 
The Moghal sun had set a long time 
ago, yet the Tajmahal and the Jumma 
Musjid stand shining all the same as 
before ; the glory of the Hindu Kings 
vanished several centuries back, yet 
inspite oi the vandalism of Kalapahar, 
Benares still shows her great archi- 
tectural, spiritual and astronomical 
achievements. But the reverse is the case 
with Kamrupa Here no architectural 
or monumental magnificence can be 
found, and save and except the beauty 
of nature — hills hither and thither and 
a stream underneath them, nothing can 
be said on behalf of the greatness of 
Assam. Here nature seems Co be at 
war with Art. She wants to keep the 
sojourners spellbound with her naked 
beauty and so that art may not rival her 
in excellence she seems to have adopted 
the policy of destruction. 

The storms are so furious and earth- 
quakes so common that the idea of con* 
servation has been given up here. 
Hence there is a great dearth of every 
thing great and magnificent and nothing 
but heaps of square-cut stones and 
broken statues come out as a result of 
exploration. Yet this process of explo- 


ration was hitherto unknown here. 
Recently the Archaeological Survey of 
India has made it a point to conserve 
all the ancient relics ^f Assam and 
accordingly Dr. Bloch visited the pro- 
vince in 1902. 

The report of the A. S. I., 1902-3 runs 
thus : — 

“ In Assam which belongs to the 
Bengal circle the Department has so far 
done little more than survey the ground 
and even the survey is far from complete 
or exhaustive. Dr. Bloch made a tour of 
the province in the cold weather of 
1902-3 and visited all the principal 
places whose existence is known to the 
department. Tho.se lie in the districts, 
of Kamrupa, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsa- 
gar, Kacharand Sylhet. One important 
result of the tour is that a scheme can 
now be set going for the conservation 
at any rate, of the more important monu- 
ments. The temple of Madhava-— 
Hayogriva at Hazo, 14 miles north of 
Gauhati was found to have been badly^ 
damaged by the memorable earthquake 
of 1897. ” 

A photograph of the temple of 
Madhava — Hayogriva has been publish- 
ed by the Archaeological Survey of 
India. The pictorial representation of 
Madhava — Hayogriva speaks of its high 
antiquity and several statues including 
the colossal statues of Jonardhana and 
of ten-handed Mahadeva and Ganes 
lead us to the annals of several 
centuries back, The worship of the 
cult of Sakti wa.s in vogue in Assam 
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ff0n|iays of )rore and a resume of the 
hiMi^ of the rise of VaishnaVism in 
KfUnrupa leads us to a different 
eoneloiioil from that recorded by Sir 
Ediirard Gait in his famous “ History of 
Assam '* that the conversion of Kamrupa 
to Hindiisro took place not before the 
j\bom kings. Now the Ahom Kings 
caitSe to Assam from upper Burma by 
the end of the 13th century while the 
rock- cut figures hither and thither and 
mythological accounts^ of the Hindu 
dkities of Assam bear testimony to the 
fiet that Hinduism held sway in 
AiSiaM -from the beginning. 

The Ahom Kings afterwards became 
converts to Hinduism and did much 
to spread their new religion. But 
the remains of Hindu greatness which 
are still extant in Kamrup are not the 
results of Ahom efforts but of the Kochas, 
even the present temple of Kamakshya 
was built by Raja Naranarayan of 
Gooch' Bihar. 

e ' * • • • 

I have already referred to the dearth 
of materials here. But the few which 
still remain deserve special attention 
not only from a spiritual standpeint but 
also as a matter of historical interest. 
Thus besides the temple of Kamakshya, 
ttm temple of Bhairab Umananda is 
wordhiy of note. The temple is very 
altlstiealiy built on a hill in the midst of 
fj|#:*ieer Brahmaputra. The river with 
ringing, crackling and crashing 
toffe flows on vigorously towards 
etSi^y snd the Peacock hill, as it 


is called, emerging from the river 
and echong the melodious tunes of 
instrumental music is presenting its 
respectful offerings to the Mighty 
God every morning and evening 
and is not disturbed in its silent and 
unostentatious work for a day even 
by the violent earthquake which like a 
mighty leveller eats up the greatness of 
man. 

Another; beautiful thing in Kamrupa 
is the Vasisthasram, some ^ miles off 
from Gautmti. A full de.scription of all 
the temf^s and remains of Hindu 
greatness in Kamrupa will be attempted 
hereafter. 

The writer humbly proposes to give 
a description of the temples and the 
principal statues which are .still extent. 
Before dealing with the temples the 
author proposes to test the mythological 
and historical accounts of Kamrupa. 
Hff also hopes to trace the evolution of 
Tantrism in Kamrup and devote a 
separate section to this. As the 
Hindu civilisation is contemporane- 
ous with the Babylonian and Egyptian 
civilisations, the author humbly pro- 
poses to makes a comparative study of 
the progress of these civilisations as 
regards religion, architectural achieve- 
ments and political conceptions. 

Rise, Progress and fall are the natural 
sequences of every nation. The Egyp- 
tians under Sesostris built pyramids 
and mastabas under Cheops and Khafres, 
attained glory under the Amenhoteps • 
and rose to the zenith of power^ when 
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Amenhotep IV established the Aton 
worship, but atlast succumbed to defeat 
disgrace and fall. So the Hindus 
once rose to the Zenith of civilisation 
but are now among the decaying 
peoples. Nations come and go, but 
their deeds which are more important 
than their persons arc recorded in 
golden letters of hi.stf)ry. History 
enlivens the dead and presents to us 
the truth. Bhagadutta has shared the 


same fate, yet their deeds are still 
registered in red letters of history. The 
history of the pomp and power of 
the Sungas, of the Ahom’s and of the 
kochas may be of little use today, 
but the lessons which history imparts 
when scrutinising fully the merits and 
drawbacks, the specialities and peculiari- 
ties of tlie.se nations, are of sterling 
worth and sliould therefore be carefully 
studied. 
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THE LADS THAT WERE. 

The foeman is vanquished ; we triumph and mourn ; 
And it’s oh for the lads that will r.cver return ! 

For silent the hill-tops, the corric is lone ; 

From their nest in the aerie the efsglets are flown. 

The maids and the mothers are waiting; afar ; 

But they ’ll tie’cr see the lads coming home from 
the war. 

Dark, dark lies the moorland, deserted the shore •, 

For the lads will return to the .shoaling no more. 

In vain comes tlie spring-tide, the woorls to adorn ; 
Sere, sere lies the oak that the tempest has torn. 
Thought it’s far o’er the uplaiuis the lassies may roam, 
Soft, soft sleep the lads that will never cfune home. 

Ye may pluck the pale primrose that grows l>y 
the burn ; 

But the stream shall run dry ere the laddies r<*turn. 
And it’s oh for a voice, fr'i* a foot at the floor ; 

But they’ll meet their clear lads in the gloaming 
no more. 

Ye fatliers, arise in your sorrow and pride, 

And tell of the death that the dear laddies died ; 

Ye mothers and orphans, uplift your sad eyes, 

Where new constellation.s are .set in the skies, 

They died that the land of the proud and the brave 
Shall ne’er be dishonoured by tyrant m slave ; 

And matchless the fame, fs their fathers’ of yore. 

Of the lads who’ll return to the shealing no more. 


Hilda Sake. 
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««9< iU9l9 ^Wt»\99Fl® 91t»ft9T9 <89? 

*ltf<*19W9 «T9'5 9ltaP91 99W 9^f9r9'«; r999l 
■rrfit® it9i 9t9 1 

«ftap I 

a»t 99199 49-99i f999l 9t9t» •, f9® 

f9f^ 9Srt#tr99 «^9 9t»^j91 9t^91 fl9TW I 
®|r9W9 ^t991 •Tf9C'5 »ltf9 C9, ^«- 

^8 9«.99 ,9W faUR 999f8 49? ^^99 


9t% '»t9®9r< >89< 9Jt9<^9t9 9199 9ff99l- 
ft[l99 I C®91I 9t9l’JS91 il9tl99 '9f99m9 

9tWl99 feigSCl f9®9T9 9f99tt5, «fT9 99« IS? 
f99;« 9?91-fl9ttf I 

^1^«»rfi5 c^f'sif I 

9Jf9<^9T9 «?f9lf« (:i5r9lJ 9t9 ?t9«9l 

«If;»9l »C99 I * -St^tS ?TaF9Cl9 ?t9 9ttfn 

>a9< lf»59 1t«)t9 >89< f99t9*r 
?tf9»f9It?t9 99 I C«f9i& 919 9l9t9t9 «t9?1- 
finfs ^ITfl 9191 9C99 I f9? 'Bt9«9l^ Cll99 
9f<^® 9^C»I'8 91911 ^t9t9 -STStl «f«9f? 

9^91 lf'§9lfS1 I C5f9® 9T9 ?t9®9rt 99^ 

91’J? fst»I9 ; C9? ?tcapd»''59 

919® <8999 ^9 9n®j59t9 9t9f9«t99 

ifWI ®f9t« 99 1 C®'9<5 9tl -«t 

1^919 ^91® 9^91 Tffil® if'St'® 1411J 199 
19^® «,. 5t9T9 ^1®19 >89? f®9 1« 

9969C® 19C9f9 ®C99 I >8$ 99C9U99 f9999 
afttC99 alCI f»lfl99i 9l9tCS( I ttt3Fti>i559 
139 'ICVfl 19^9 'g9®99 C9fl9t'9 ®f95f»l« 1fl®9 
>89? ?t®^1t»l ?r99'® 9« 1W911 ®t9tf9lt® 
?Ft® ®f991 ^C<99 I >8^ ®fl9 *flS 9t9 'lf®9|r9® 
9lt1 f'isfl 19199 ®f9l® 99< 99 I ®[®:19 
915 11 1t9« 99. ?^C®lfeFS9 1991® ®f991 
C®f^9i&9tl99 9Jt®f591 9t®J 49? ®19®ir9®1t9 
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^® lf9®19 fl?! f9«^ 9^91 1l>^ I <8®t?1 

CEt9f5 919 >89? ®9?%911 49? Ulin ^StaKfef«9 
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49? ®9?S||911 9119 ®t99 I 

• C5Pli95t?99 «t9® 11»9Cn* «p9» 49? C995TC99 
119® 9t»9tH *119 PlfJlH ^1® ^Ptlf® af'l®®!® 
fif 9C99 nf»59f 9 9I»»9 ®CI9 49? ®991C9t Ipflll 
cUmW" 9159119 ®f9C®9l9J99> 
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c>iW»ir *1^ f *rf»»t'8 5*ftn'5 n»i< 

utl I t® >«m»iii'5ti>t»( sfjmtntsrtfl 

flfaB'tor 'Jiwnw ^<1^)4 f^- 

(fji^i tScaptfensin^ KIWI'S!? 'I'Jttrif 

^^*1, 'St^i 

9t«t«i1 «5tr9'B I 

tfecapcfewni *iit ♦fS flT«fwt’i^ 

»f5»i ; 'Kf'isTfl ^fn'if« 

f>WC®&’T ?1 ^PF^II ^f?51 ^*Bl 

>-< ■< 

8l9'l9 t 

|*t9*l99lt9 9t9 *ff8^ 9^*11 C^f® 

C’lt’t 9ll®f5^9l <TaH ^tf'l^ll '.M*! ' ■stU’t't 9t9J- 
gi® ?t9i ®t9«9rt '«rfw ’ttati'i? 

'9 C*tl9T9 '2t'f f® ?1C*l ^9tC®I9 

4»f8il ®f991 ^tn ®f<n® I 

9t«fJ WW9 4 9? •(« C? 

5l9»tr« ®t9®9C^ Sf*® '*t9t9l 

9TWI9 I 4? »l9i*r 

«t®t9 ^99*1 avH ®f99f9 ^919 91? I 

C®9»l »lT9t9l f9999 C*r«9l 9f^C5 ItH I ®T9«I 
C®9»r 9T«H^? 'St9tC<r9 ?f®9U>I9 ^*t®9*l 

9rc*t f9®9t9 9f99tC9[ I 9t®?^1-9^C99 9f®l 
9|C9® 999? "94 9C9 I 9t51 9^®, 4? 9®»l 

99*lf®9 C®9 C®9 CWf9^j9tP!9 499 C®9 C®9 
?^C9^f®PI9 999-9^® rft9»> I 4®9)'#[® 

C9h9t9J9f^ 4t991« C®t9 C®t9 9ft®19 
®r99tflW9 I 

C^*TT*^9» I 

4^999 iJ® 999f^ 9f9I 4® WC99 9t9 
9f5Kl9 ^9C9t9l, ®t9^9 alff« «t9t9 9t9 


C^f^t® 9 T ®91 9t9l 4? afl9f® 9t»m 9 |$f 
9lWt9 »fl>11 5^^%® f9®tt4S ®V99tf9C99 I 
91991 5tt®9t®1 C99|9fC99 ^999 ®fflc®fii I 

r>(f»|.i«f-Jl»t C9^9i5tW ^I9t9 19991 f9fl99l 

4tlf 1 |1C91 499 a^?lC^9 4tC'9® C»19t‘*fW9 

®W9 '9tC® I C991Hf9 *t1«R99 9«<« 9t®C99 
9t®t99919l9 9tC9191 ®t99 I 4ft^t9 9t® 

C9tt*99 *1919, r9fC99 499 ®1^9l9-ft99 
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at®i, ®ac*i®, fifir 49 ? f®j, 9 ??cat %9 
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niitints ^fs(nnr tiSt ^cai 

f^ap)^ «g I gttfg ?$(:'b 

^<Hs c’l'fft!? ■*’»? 

^’tfi '?’<r«!Ki nf^s ?|gic5 : 

•tfiniti 'Stg? } ’jfqgs s^etm ^I'l’itwa 
araina^*! «iir4H asfat^tf i 
'wt^a 'sTfH *lai3pg « Jiffaia *gra<»t?t 
llaf's ^ar»it« aifat'® *tr<a5» i fefst 
»ta«artai capa'^ at*f»f<r •ii'sws ajTf*i alal 
I »wa^: 'statar ai’iftww« f(5»i i ^citcasa 

fwMWiaa ’la a’lta caHarta «t«ta af«'if'g 
apa^J ^8 8^81 '^tfac«£r89i I a^ass c«i«)1=«ra 
^itawa aifaai r.aWac’^a ’J^atia^aa «ra5«ra 
«r» '^t’Piaaft i atai a^at, faN j(*iai, 

ftc^tiaa fa^fea^ aaiN^i -aa? ^tcataita 

’pcaiii faai aacaa «(faar« ^aatwa 
c»im*!r« T^rifai 'Stata att<8cata asraara •» 
wtiwt^i V{ I ^ai «ifa»tf% »tat3pa"tt»rt ’aap^ra 
c«f affaw ^»ia< aJai «n aatafiir^va 
«JVa ’Pcaa i • 

caatarcaa aaaaw >a1%af»i f^^ta ataa^ 
ai’P^a afta aa't?'® «ta«arf awa i ^tata 
at«a-atw fate's catatfaaa atwa 

ffw f«aai aacaa a^ara® caa aata 


• <raP!CTa aaataftT naafa «ttta aawiw aaa- 
attpaa waiafta afeatwn Stiw aftmtaa i nftaaa 
cat^l^ata <*8 a«a awai >»»< caatafacaa awai 
af«« afaii a^ata afiiaiwa i cartfaa-faaaa at? Ifft- 
vfitata 'sfaaiailt area faf«ps a»itw ca. aaaaa aica®, 
•l♦1»l cai •aaa atjil »n 'afaii wn8t at6f»i!|c* ia’atv 
atOT >ta« f^aiai a^at af?ia i aaiw a«aia*ia 
a<W: WW «waia vfaw ^aa< alw i at^t-a^faw* 
fafiw tta aapaa aftaa aw Ittata awfirfire caam- 
ftfii* tta iiajwr Jiat caai ata t 4m at^ata ai ca, 
caawa -aat ai^t a^fiwti aaa 4a i 


^tfaf® aiart?! 4^ fa^a ’8aat< 

fwawa <l3i faa* c^av cafaiatsata 
%»ia I a^e: cat tttaa ^aft« Alai's 
>a«Ta 4at fa>l^ cacartfatta tM- 

atet fatatt afaatt-s i 

tttl aitailSai tfa^PTa ^faai 
afa?» ’pfaatft*!, '®taiai ^ ^ ewtt 
^tatT®) att ^fai® ttia mt i ajfa^'eg a*i- 
»i"t8 $Sfpta 'statfaat? ^ cat atcar '5fft?ai 
fat I 'staiai ^ac^ttta atai ttf«(fta ttatwj 
^Ita aaa ^fat l loit ^tattT ft^t ( tat- 
atcaa tt^ct •, aiittafa -aac catfpftca 

a^stftBt I 'acarn 4? atctig facta 

««at ?t *iif<a atetia atam "^-Pta tfacta i 
«tata ^tifa tat ^-f^fafa tttaa>^i fat i 
taa'a^tict 'sffa ^aaifa'Ptatta ^tlfa 
tfasjit afaai ataatett ^ttfa ataa teat i 
tfatf® ®caicta tta t®ta ttf^ata ^tatcti 
«rtaia ataa aca >«ac ttf^atacaa tfa« tftft® 
a^ai aitj tea a?® aa i 

tftft® tfsafcaa tTf^atati 

®ta® tea aft alatfati fat cn twti 
^taiti ate® aa att, s^t atti a?C5 alatfat i 
ttMata tfatfs fac««i fttc^t 

t^tc® '8Ta'«a^ti tftopt tiaa »aac ftaacct 
fata-fatra ^slfa a>fac« ta< aa i fat ^tata 
tta^tfaaita tw aJitt ttc? ai'^ i 
atai a®t, ttffata Staiitja 
'BC»tt<*ttt fttcsfeita taftai aifaai ttatta 
t® ^c®tt teat ta< aatt« ttcaa tfat 
tftftt aa I tfaft® ttai«j ^t® catttt 
aw® ti^si tt aaatta tfaai tttca 
«cat teat taa tata aitf^att it® atw- 
tf®a wt ttaa tfaai tttaicfa'«^ fttt 
®rat I iiatcaa aat twati tat anafi^- 









it*i Tit»rj wi m ’•tifj 

^ *IH 1 ’TS^'5* 

•4t 9TWH ?'Vta •» 

I ’l>tC9 « >I»»I 

*iTf'^«T»» JK? 5*1. 

«t5tw« *(t’t f«*l C5'\w>( I jf*! 

{>51*1 C^t*? tr«5t>l'C*l'5t’J lie® ’1tr«6t:i, C®t*l 
C^t*? tf«5t’I-C5®f< «t5 TSt*!*? I 9C^« 

«rpini >• tstij 5t»'? f^»i 

^f»H1 55 I ^5t5 ^aiW®Ta1C55 4® 

•W5 *115 ff5 "ItCain l ^5H 5^1 5jC® 5151 
515 C5, f®l5 ?tC5fl •qr^’lf® 1^155 I #1515 

«t15l® 51® ®f591 555?% 5JI5 ( 5i5'1 ) 
^5ir55l5l f551®1, ^®5® vS^Mlfi-H ®'5f5515 
»«5< 5lf55 >55? ^1(15 51<t« 5l»5 <ff9- 

W5 I ><1 5®5 555f® C®f5t5^5l5, 5lwl5t®5 

(55? lufel >«1'?f® ^f55t«5 

#®5Tf5®15*t5l59 51«H ^f5®l9 ®C55 >55? 

#151155 515^15 51?®5C5 519-5^1 'SJ6f»l« ®f5l« 
«^® 55 I 

®5Fr55l5 5® «tf5»lf® 5lf®®1fl >5®5lf5 

®l3lf5f5 5^9115 I 11511® ^?iiC5C99 

•515® 5W 515C55 #CB5 ^1C I >5? ®l3(f5h 
*1tf®®l5 C5'l5i55rf®5n59 5t®J f5C®l5 I 5f55f® 
915^C55 ®U515 r5N® (5?5^l# 51«91 f59lC5 I 
t5T5 CWlf5® r5t5 5ilC® 5t5|5*l« C5 C5^15>^- 
f551^ f5C55, ®t5t5 «I515 51®91 519 I 

®t5®15rt) ®51 515® 4®5lf5 .'{55315 ’tii 
®f5OT®151 515 C5, ®>55 (53(5) #5ff55t9t 
)5®55 55*lf® 5t55 95f5®l5 ®155 I ■5®'^ 55C® 
«5l®5 5f<® 5^5tW C5, «» ®l5®l6lrfl5 

®r5^5 C5)5rtl 5t51 5155-51® 

HlffW* #1515 5#5l ®C55 I ?5tl® ®1®®l5t^l 
5l51 •f®f55t® 95Wt5 ®C55 45? #15t5l 
>5^ f55I1 5®1 ®r551 515155 ^r5®tlf) 55 1 


®tr55^55 5t5ll 5^f«t®5 *131 f5aF5tf5®l 59tWI5 
#515 5155 ®ffll« 55<^ 55 I • 

C5 5®5 5lf<9l5 5551® Wl5®5t^5 5f^5 >55? 
5r»5t5l®9 «t5l 5\C5 51 f® ®I55, #l5lt55 5151 
C5r91C®515 5#C®# r5C55 I 5»t5t5T5t51l5 

55*1515 51at 55155 #151C® 511®ft 515 5f5lt- 
CS5 1 C5WU®515 ■sfll'JK 51(55 *?f55f« 

f5C55, ?5t5 51®( ^9 <055 ■1®19ftc« f5®5t5 
f55 I #f5 ®®555155 5^5*^ 051 ♦f55tff(®5 I 
®f5« ®U5 C9, C5# ^515 515® 05(1® 1)^5# 
<0615® ®t5®5l5 9110615 ®® 155^ 5l5l« 

®f55C9 ®5C51C5t?ll f6C55 -, <««0 55(5 5f55 

5lt5® .i|®>»5 <8(58515^ C5(5 5tf5®lt< 5®® 

®(55 45? C5(«1(®51(55 ^1(51 5® 5l®0l5t5 
(5*^11 ®* 4®®*1 ’?0f®5 ®5i5®1(5 05® 55 I 
C5# i>5l5 ®I0*i1(® 9*lf®®(0 0f5f6® ®r551 
«15«5:^ 9(1555 ®(55 I C5(«1(®515 ®^® 05® 
5I»0I515 f5’#l1 ®® 55® f®f5 5r50f55C® 
f5«5l ®r5(« 5t(®5l C51(«1(®5t5 4t r555 

9(55® 5691 #15l(® 91401515 f5lft1 5®C® >0® 
®(55 I f®f5 #®5 ®t55, 410515 ®® ®C‘!f <0t5tf 
f5*®11 ®f9(®(l ; ®®:05 t^l9 5(®9 5f551 5I10C5 
05® 55 45? ®1515 5J15I15 05(1 J® 5|51 C5t9T- 
C®915 ®®6401 55 C5 5# 051 ®(55 I 

C5(9l(®5T(55 5'5[15 05 ®irl5 5t®J f551 

f5®V 5(f51 0(>5 45? 40®10 5(5lt 5®51 

519 1 (5(«1(®51(95 9t®151(05 0(9® 5®5®* 

(®t5 C®15 ?1C5 4®8r 0lf^l5 ftWJ 

f55J5l5 f®0 I t5f(5(05 #0f55'l^ 595f5®5 
515® 9tfl®I-5®(55 f5®fe 'jSif >055 0®l9fl5 
C15®1(0« 4l®0 4®#l 51W15 #(10 C5r0C5 
0t®5l 519 I * 

S| 5 t 50 |t 1 '99 I 


• 4t f9*9l(i('#I <8 »114f9 *tPW1CTl *J*l0t5® 
ft»9lf9»J <»® 9C»9 I 

• ■«11C9 0tf'(t(9 ®9< 1499lf«OTl C5 5®1® «<r5 
959t«, ®t51 9#9lwl99l« 9t5 I ® 551® ®P(® ft®# 
»ftl0 9|tr>|l®W I 9t®50 tflCH 5®1® 5W5t55 4510 
#0591 ®® ®C*t® ®1tf C®9*I ®55t(59 #09 (5#» ®ft0 
901 9lC®(t I 
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CTtW5 ’>ttl C^*» 

<tfs nf»i*? 55, 

«««c*rtw? iTrt c^wic’n 

'Trtrt citfe 5^ 
^51; ’Hfl ♦ITW >«Pl, 

CTt? •t^l’1 f’f C*l, 

'Sfv •ttf'B, 

«ft'<ti 5<f 
( ^ ) 
fill 

lafiii 6), 

Iftltl Cll OT'tt^ C5fW5 

«« Ifsil, *t 1 1 
n(«5tW ^VC5 llfl, 
lllttflW \^»llfi|, 
citi •nw ^»icf cHc>r 

^tl cm H I 

( « ) 

it^ «•* lt«C8 

H 51 T 5 Wi, 

l^tfl 5W I 


att*i ifiiif 
ltf»l'^ "StCH Itfl 
utl I 

( 8 ) 

fl?w <5111 5161 >1131 

fUCT I 

Wll 43 ? 

Zre mii 33 1 
^1» tint* mi3 lUl 
53fl3l 'st 3133 3113 
3<lf3'» 31f13 313 

C113t8 313183 ! 

< • ) 

3*13 <I«rtr33 33% 3rt 

3311 3Tf3 3l3, 

8l3mf3 

13t»I 3lf33 ItW I 
3rtW*f 3% ’ttlCl tC3 
311 4 ftl 33 « «t3 
533 fires 333 13 

3313 313313 I 
53393 iftn I 
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f*«f»*f*l*R I 






»t5^4l«|Tl ^«I1— 

“ft? ^iftt? ?nf» ?*i?t*fl, 

ll'SM?!’! fsiw? fw f?l«t?— ft*lt5? 

«n^rircB >1^;— 

fW9 ?1? ?l»t 'SSI ’J^'SS? I 

c? »w? '*’»?'*t ^^1? ?? 

(itt% ^C? II 

WIW?! 9« ’I? *(f?‘tf« 

'Bt? c»in:*» c'r?'t^t'B I 
w*!-???!? 'Bv’im ^ «i*» 

'j»»i ^^* 11 Z9V9 n 

?l»f C^rf? '«0*|5It? ft^4 ?8 68^^15 

’H? I 

[ ?W1 *11 ] G'ul is lovt;, Love is God — 

8*1 8*1 «t«l»tsi ?«8I— 

( ] ^fwsft ««*r 'ifVW [ ’I9^'\81 t8 

iltsi ] 8ll»l ?l«1^ 8sf9t® C*lR’f I 

fs«W '98l8, «ltf»T, ^«l«*t?« 8t81 *^81^ 
88f?9t«», 89^9^— ^'S: *It«t*l— ‘819? 'B*l8f5|’ 
ilfW9 [ ^31^ ] I t ]— f68l9 ’m?*!? 

81WI [9PI»IT^C8]— t*I^OT [f5|f*8l!?]— 
C«ni9tl?. f?»|5»-f8»l1?-?l«t*t s?t9 9’18 I 

[W «8|9tW8] Jit 9?^8 91 8?t9I1 

#tl98 *IW *189 ^f99T8 91 ^lf919 *nitl«J8 
Magna Ghana. W 9199 3l»l9i8 

98l*t1 '9’^9l^I-*flf99l” 9?*!I "HV I 

[ f9»tC9K9F^1 ] 991 «9W19 t— 

99 9fJ« 99( C® «99Sr'B*r995f*I^9f9 C8t9 « 

*ref% *|i5ia f98»lf« *Iia '9f¥«'«98*(9t9^ I 
988f« W? »ief9«989? *l'*f« 99 *1919*11 


Cet9tS 9t9 ^Wt8t1 9t9t98 9^*919 ^RW 
^'Bti 9tC9 91^918 «r® C'5191C9 9t9« 9f8r«C19, 
O'®!?!? 8I9 "*t8f 9>I881 >St9ir9'8 *tft89 99 C9 9f9- 
991 8lf99i stl'BtS, 'BfffItV Ilf9i 91*191 8?l9’n 
C9Wl9l9t9t 9C9 vf8C'50?9 I 

*ta-9r9t9, *l«ra8 »19>-99»1919 59f9« 9^81 
f'Bfsi 9C9 9r8r5I99, C99 '5f9t . 919 919 

9911 8591 9f8t'8C99, 59*9 9«19 99-9tt9 Btf981 
C9r9t^«9 I 

8**11 9^181 fsfJI 91 ®tf9t9— ir>f9 91 r9I9— 
98? 981 91 f9I9 9t9l8 9191 *#19119 *tt8 T 
C9 9191 9198 «H9158, 9119 918118 il'ft« I f*5f9 
9t9ti:9 9tf981 9189— 9»1’t9t8 99 9f98l f98tl59 
9C89— 9t9lt^ 9l9 9f881 *51199— 9t9lW 9189 
( 9t»(-*IC9«? 8**5 9C91®? ) C9^ 'St9lC9f *trti:« 
*IU8 I 1*519 9t9tt9* 99« 981 9189— Vl9l8t 
1991^ «11'9-98i*l '*t9fe*5 9189— 99 a 9C9 i 991 
®*ll99C9— “919^89 811^t*5 C'59 9'BT%t»9 *91911 
f98^t« *5»? 719 1 ” 

at ftC9t 8**t19U98 9l9« 9198 IT 9918 8f9»l I 
[ H81918 9l*89t8 ] I '9f«9t8— if:C98 ^19I9 

^19199 I C<0999 999 »tV8 9198 581C8 ^rtlt- 
'9199198 9?9tir *llil9, 9199 999 91*11 *8 f98ltt9 
alafB 9t«1— C'«9-9l9‘C9 9 9?J8tiri9 

9981 «11-9|K«8 919*5 9l7f*l*B 9t9l8 8» 9lf991 
98— *1198-99C9 9199191 4CWf»lft CWI'Bf^ftf 
9*5 a7tl91 9TtC9i1-'Bt9 Ciltfe I 9?918 W99 
*1*511*5 *lf?81 911:9, 999 9t91 «|1*599i9 *1118 
Cil981 ^t9 9if;i8ttl '»tt9tl1 «1lfe I at 798- 
•1981, at ^'5,ft9'51,at C9 99?-l9’9l87*9ll[971— 
1*»I9 9» 7785198 7U99— t91t 7» Catf9l78 
7l«9l8 I “»l«Si1, 811, 78— 179 919517 98“— 
71791188 fl9 f9, ^9, 97(1, 78 l7^t 9lJ 
88 91 I 







ww »iw«-^*lw I <*\ rt ’ifi cw I 

‘ W»’ ^ Iff® ftf«J ir^ femt f* I 'ncwv' « f5«r ^ ^it«f ct«1 ii 
t^ltfjKIsi C*l>ni’?t '81^, ^’(t'« [ Wfl '«’! ] 

|j6ii ?HrT«*t;? 

n<»in3? •i’j •t'8ic« c^w— *f?tii‘i [ c»iT^-cs}i[->tt«tHf? c^T^<tiftif‘i— 

Hfe ^f8C8*» I ^f«nr9 i 81^ «tttan »ttf5»5i f«if«(-n)f«8i*w 

®l»t<ri Hc^T’^fi”— 8MSI, >« 'S'lW ^^81 

*IC» [ »tWl 1 8<ft<., «(Htr«(81 I I f8f5» "Ifiv, ’11»18 8 ^9>rt81 1 


fw« ?tni 1 

nt89i 

\9 8f? iwi-nr«?fw I 
[ wici«rt ] 

1 

^fiW*l-8f5WI C^t*! 

§>if^8 ci^Ksari 

f>i»if»i w ?a-^'i-*iti I 

8< aN c*fa? C8fa faai>i « 

%«i«fi «n?f8 w*nam 
•tairta 8 a ^ <81 *ita » 

awf-af^w <ata ata: 

caa-ataft w aiNi 
8»aa c’ftia csta-nft <88 

aa 8if8 1 

[ <8tfa'a ata ] 

aRi-8%a fHa'tfe-’itaw 

a<8a atfaa 8ta i 
«itaf8-<8tatn ‘ 8tati8 
888 af88 ata i 
[8ra<'iaa] 


8ta <8t^8tcaa 8888ta’^8a [ <«aca ] 'Stati? 
818*8 8t<a8— ac8 'Staicaa 8*8 i 'Sfatai 
‘<aa-fafa *i' 5 i’ i ^ 88<8a ^818 <aa8i,ai<8’<a 
af88-<8aa faf* aa^aa ata^'aa i 4tatai 
'State* atwa ataa af8«i •naa, fav8a af8ai 
8tca8 I <8t^-<«ta aaa8a i 

^caa >it<fi8t<a at^a 'State* 8t8atf8rs 
•itea 81 1 Siata fa^f® ( "W-aas-aai-aa ) 
eafaai ataa 8>« aa— 8«.8<8 atSata esli 8ca, 
8tt88a « at-’iia *5t8a at<8 8t(a— f*8 
■ 2 tti 8 a 8taa 8traai, ^ttwa 8r* 8tfaai 8tf888 
*faai *®K a?c8 8iia 8i i fa'g* ^a»itaa 8a- 
8 laa «n*8 8t8aif8i8 8tca -ata «raai ’8tf8- 
*8 afac® 8tca i 

aafta8-8t8ta la* eaaaa a^a 88at8i 
ataat-atata tafa aataf^taa ^a i 8ta a^ai- 
^8ta fafa ■at ®8a 8icaa aaja^ i alaata 
*jK, a^ata ’;t<8a, a^Taia ' 3[<88 1 8a8*t8tfac8ja 
8Ta88Ka^, awa ati^titfaeaia* 8ta88i at- 
atc* I 8iatar8« 8*18 ‘aiatatl’, ‘aaaai’ * 
8,a<i’ <8w fafaat i ajattw ataiatl af8 1 
8§8ra^8ti 88*81 af8 I *Ta gaw^ 88^ 
af8 I 8t8t« 8tca, f88 8a-8ta,8tia^ af8i*t 
[ atatatl ] a% aai 8ta i ilfC8»a 8 facaa 
88-8ta.8tl faf84 8#|8t88ft af8l*t [ 88*81 ] 
af8 881 8ta I ^a <8*8 ^f8i-8r8-8K8<Itfa81 

8at*8i-8t88l[ af8<*t (88 <i 3 af8 88i8fai 





^ts f6*l I 

c«wfl •Ti'it* I 

[ 'Bs: f>t«m-f^»it*» 1 1 f^»i5i-^"l9ii 

«f‘t«Il5?-C»l1’tI 4?— 

(i) fs»»ll5« fsipi'l fj|^9 >(f*«f?l— 

(») 3^1Tt9 jlW-eW <(91 9»|t«'8^ 

9tffa« >Jf^5 *it»T;-»i3Ta‘f *!«*) i 

fsiwflTs ^r5r-9tN-?'l5ji I ®t?u<n 
cm [ fs»ftf^« c?>r— ] I tt^tcifo ^ii- 
fjtn— ^il<it«ittt«rw4 ^t5tc«rfl ’icst’f- 

nt’Tt*. nt«tw?i 'Sttf I 

^i»( f^9fi [ <199^*1 ^r« ] I ’»5f<»H-«tc<r ’t«fi :— 

C'H W'T >I'tt I 

9«>l JlWtifCS ^<t9? 

'Sff'tST ''ji II 

c’tt^C'St’T «»!?■< I 

W^tr? ’Ilfl : - 

^tf’f^'ta C5^i c*ffi 'Swi I 

Wi cwf^r *11^*1111 
?w w ^if»i9*i i99i I 

’I'fl’M '8C9 9"»ftf(r 55«I n 
'Btsi CWfM ?’«(l 15C« I 

^i«*f >i4t "n*f'st9 C9i*» II 

W 9t91 '«?lf»lf CH I 

’11^*11 ’I'ftw » 

Wfl ^t«tn ' 

3l«rt«r5»l ^tf'B C9 \(9>C'B ’11C9 « 
elite's? ceil *19 91^9 I 

^mt'IT’tfC^J 919 9C9 991 ^1^ II 
»9*'919Itr<r^ ■ffis' 9191 iff 9T% I 
»It9 C9I9991 9T9tt9 9t9tf9 « 

99 9t9 *rf»t9»l9l 
f9 9f99 <9^ 991 ^f» "If 19 I 


ft 

f9»-»?t»lt9I9 9f9 *19119 f»19ll I 
f99 f9 '2«C'» *I|I01C9 Clilft m 99 I 
4^ 9 91919 f9l 9^ f 9 919 i 
991C9 f9| F9I54 i!1 99 | 

919199 9n’19 9f9 9194 ■9?l»f I 
flf999 511*I19»1 >09l"f «(^*tll 
99ir'19 »1^F f99 f 9 5llf9 99 I 
r.9S1 991 99C991 9C99 9149 II 
9’P9C>I 9>1» C9 Cl? C*t 999 I 
'999® •«1 i9l9 99 91 9199 II 
99 91919S9 991 f»a 99 I 
99 '919199 »1ir9 f®a t-sa 99 I 
f9» '«91*I '»9 919149 I 

9191 fB1 C999'51 jt*! f9»I9 I 
9Ce«9 C*l1^99 aw** *91^9 I 
C91919 <KC9 fee's m 99 9 
9l9l»^ f9 *Ilf'*l 99 I 4 'Sl's.’I^I I 
fjj 9if99 4? 491 '9'5J« 41"5^I 9 
9Jl-"fl39C^ 91^19 Bfr9^9— 911*9^, 991<, 

'« 9?^9i9t9 I 

\ 

?9ft9C9 9f9H fC*I 9148-419(9 f9f 8 f9f«|- 
9f9r(9 9l9lf*lf9r'5 C^lfW 19^9 f'»f9? 

919919119 B49 »|9fr -C991«-(’I9r f9'99Sr «f99 

ai9i19Hf , -519? ^Sf49f9 ‘9(91 ^9 9:’— ®f9t 

C9il9l9(^ f9!r^l^ -411^9 ‘91«< (999^98? «’ I 
f9f<'§ f9fa-f99C9 (41*1 914 «?t9 4 491 
f9«919--‘f ^9 919 9lf9-9lC9f (49 9l^-C4f9 
9191 9rt f9(9’, 'fCa 91991 599, fCB 4(919 
4919*1’ [ 9^81 919 1 -9 4919 Sll5\9 99149- 
9(9 44 4919 f49 f 919F 9?91Cf i— 
f9f(49 91(91 C4f*1-f99l9 1 
I9f9 fC9 99 9Cal49 919 II 
44« 499 ‘(4(9 41(9, 9(9 ^(9’— 899 9(9 

'B4'5F9 9t41 149 11(9 >r9^< '«1l9I*99*f9 ^4^4 
V9> 91(991— 




i»i 4tf<r f M c«t? i 

<ftf« •ItN ^ C*tt4 » 

^wen’ll %B5«9 n*! »ITC4 5<1 I 4 

'Bv « « »ff^ I flhs» 

w*>^ 4^ «tc^ PltWffl f8t«15? I 
cnl tftwt'ffw 

#tm 

»tr« fif!I (5tW £5tl< XTtt CTW 

’(tW I 

®»lf5 *tt»lf5 5t1l C’lMI'S ’Itt 

=»« ^1 ftsi ’Trent II 

'*1*1 It* *c*i fnti ■*t*i nft*t fneifnei 
f?ni ^ws c"tt«r ■*ti e«ttnin i 
nfflun nn cn^t ntfnps ^ri »rin 

*pr «it» nnrt fnutn ii 
nntw nnitn nrt* ntf^ 

cnfnt* cTrrnt* ntt=n i 
ftl* t(f«i int'n '?fsi?i 

cirf*ni enf*i«i *tt*«f » 

4 *nnfis « *twn aWTS » :— 
c*fi9 mw p I 

?«[' c*rn 5?* !5cn •t’t « 
c^tnl ** ’tfflnts I 
mf *tf*i*^ *'B'Ttnii 
'«*i R* *tn*ftn I 
5* enffl c^tntT i 

*sr n'»*i nntn » 

I* nil nrs 55 8fn nfn 

*« tni ** ni^t I 

mftJifnfH ntni-c’ifii’n nj^ntn fnfntp ennt- 

fiifw *ttnf — 

4* *wn« 55* 4*5 •nM [ wtnntn ] i 
fw* enfn n5 nn c** [ siniintnn ] i 
55* *5 4nf5 n5* *1* c*5.[ «mt>i 1 • 


nt^ft c5it5 ntfiiCT 

*i5»if5n«i »tf*i 
t entfn* 5f»i ] 

4**5 4*nn 4fr5 nstn i 

55* "B? ■<* C'5’1 fnfn 1^5511 I [ £55? ?15 ] I 
»itn»i 55‘**»i '»r?5 c«i?i 
55**1 £«5 *a5 sii *tn It [ fn*tnf* ] 
nia^ *54n 55 * »|55 n nt55 

£na5t* e*ii5n 'gn 1 
[ wi*Hin ] 

**tn*fa 45 'sr-ewn ^nnta'fi* §nf*rn«.-nf«t« 

[ r*f59i fy«l n'lfanps't *r nt5i f**n £n5ni*3t ] 
4n5i -'5«r5r, ifn «(rt*i ni cn tn^n, nr#t BHt*r ni 
cn jual— 'B*is^, [. * f.ni w *1 5in an% ] mn 
4f551 £»Wtt«n I 551 f5*9 • '<5 

55^^51 c»t\5|:^iTl'| >I«J 1 *9515 

‘^n®’-«*tn '£51551515*111% >’ 5551 4n-n1»n fnntn 1 

wl9 44 »fl*i; »t5l*t9 *jn*5c*r 

a*l9nt’*,[5*l5l l 5?9l'8 r. *15^51 59] B*®* | 
51515 StBtCat Sflnf®* n1»It9 ^5 49t 55i 
*1a"*l5 151*95'^ 41^^15515 I 5151 ’H'l^B 5^1*5 
[ £51555 ]. (»5 nt55 [ fafl^l^n* ], C’rtBts ^55*5 
5£55 [ C*5IC«5 ] 1 

£51^*155 5115 551155 g5R5l fnN— [ 551- 
51415(51551 ^n1« 555151651 ] f5f5-f'Bf5t 

[5151 ^5 5* ]— 515l5-5«5l5t5 5ltfe, aufe, ^5- 
C*1C5, 5f’lft5, 01*15, C51B1515, £51-£5Tfl5. 5*5 
*£% 5*5 £5515515 51515555 iinfn- 9*51^15 
•155-55— *151W5 “5151 f*| *im 5*f5 mtfnil, 
<{[55 5lf<l51 *155 5Itf55f-e55 £55 «fl55 

55^5 *ir5*l4 fn5l«5l5— *15154 f5*lfe 

nt5-£515l5 551155 5f*t 45»155 fnfn, *t5H’e 51 
5*11 5555 5?l55-*15Tlf— 415 *15154 51 *1* 5irB 
55-5155 I 

fPl5l{55 fWTir H5l-<4tt55 fill 551 fin;5f 



I ] 






Poisonal fftMl 

I »wi Hia %•!*«- -"tiv f»ci5^, •‘Hir's^ 

I wi'i ?c>i 

arttl Mp< "^tw w «tc»i5i— 

'8t«1 9’«<i;5] «t»l 51(9151- 

'5lt'»t?^l 5lC»|S( I 

C5t5»l ?’!’<« 5ia Idf® 

9»WI 

JfUn 58 5i8 «l?»5 *1 

(51 wtw <« ?*i-4sr II 
f8f5t>l»-5|ff«® 551 8i;(J1t5HC58 

5 ?t»r 5 I— fwtn*) ^«C® 5 ijf>| 5 l 

5(tf»l9l »15«t Sit’l f5«5l5 f5»tll81 f5C»15( , aiC«f< 
8U<i C5 ®f*ic8 (51% *ii%c5— [ (5 5«n 5n 
®U ®«H’U 5 ^ ^ISV-] >a% C^wi 
C*f5l»lt«1 5'S81 3W9 nt(i> 5Ut: f58l8 
fsflf J 51151 fC5 [ ^9( C^«I ] 55K81 C5?t%I«(e51, 


'Stft? 55 f#, 55 C5t5 C-AWfl ^^Urta 5lf551- 
^5(55 4»f® I 

51^5 Hstr® ?5(58 slfe 

fufclt C555 55 I 

Cll5.555^C«a (51(5% 5I?ICB15 C5'^f5 515i1 
5f^C55 5f58t% r 51(5155 | I 5155 55515(5 
5ffl(5 5f5(»I% 5f5(5 51(5 5% ? 55555f 51 

5(51515 555-5^^ '51^5 C5lfe% 5%5 I 

%51% £«*I5®5— >551(5% 5i'>l15l(55 5f5® 

5158^5 5f»'e I 5-5I55 silfjH >lit5«ft® (5 

Kelij4i''n • f Lnvt*-- l\c!-L;i(»h ol Rc^di m|>ti(>ii — 
®515^5(9 »115 f5i|| B%(® 51(5 51 I 

>fl5S« '* (5% jSH-51«l5 5(8®-=1l^ 51(51, 

wffK® 5lf5(5 il55« (55 515 5(5 '815>15 

'*[5515 55 51?, ®155, >5 (5 t5®)5’l9|1— >fl »fl515 
(55 51?, 15515 51? I 

I ‘?5fH(5 5?[5l9 ^(5 l5®J5’t*ir I J 

C5t5 1 


( I ) 


1^) fsi65-“t I 

5lfirc« (•t55lC9 f5?15 ^1(81^5 ^f5(5- 

ff»tt5, 'll?* 555 ?5C5»?:. 5H5 5r5(55, 

“515 51 «5«(555 C5r55l ^51^5 f ^5115 

f55l151 ^f55l5, “(5 t® 55? (51518 T”r«f5 

5151 5r5(55 ®l51t« 51^51515 (5 5513518 

8|f8855f5(l5 i 55ni9 *^(51? C51«lf55t8 f5^(? 

«55t £?15W5 55? <5t5« 55?1 

51151(55 BllOtl*^ (5f551 «1ir55lf5515 1 555 
51515 C5V|[^51^ 5?51 CT? fn5 |(?515 I 


•fl’fl^? (5515, (5^551 ®55 flifej .318 >j?l 

5%(5, (5(581 511(5? t5t?81 5f^8l(« i CTf55t5 
£6l5l5r4 ®58 <581 851519 5(5«9 f55? <55151^1 
51(58 85 ?1i51?8l '51(11 I ?»f55l5, >? 855lf5£5 
®as 5385 fs®?;? 8(5 511581 8l5-555-5l«18 
5r5'5 f5r55 5?81(«5 I 5f5*5 5(5 5Kf5 I 
5t®1 5 5fl? 5(59 ^58 ?l¥l?8l 
51(55 I 515 51?151?1 C5f58l ^15515 Hlf? 
a|l5l8 55l8l€l 5?(5lf, (51(58 59(51(5 f5H? 
9f5(9 *1lf85t5 51 I 81518(5 5ff8lf55l5 *15 









•re*! wfetW «ftfl‘t ^f5«1 «*» fWfW*!*!— 

^:w «ifetw*i 'SWw? «rnnw 

I mu liant 

«»«*» I «« laCVS >«« «9Wf^»IW 

«»1[|i:»IH ) wr'f^it'i 1 

ajfBt? >1^^— »[t«tfl ff 1 1 

«T, ^,fV»ii^ *)i I 'Btf^»it^, •m‘tc^ 

iK'^ sre*? atw »i? 

n\ >)ra«i \* J>*Hii’i 'a’licwtfea 
Wft ?t«TC« f ^tf>t w '^f«5«S?tW 
%»tf?a a't’t '*itf cin 

'•Tffnftt's I ^t'5’1‘1 *irs5®^ n*? 

CTats ®«.’iim n'^ “ntatat’i «?t^ P® 

•«" I C»fH^ {•iT'JtflIl ; ^*11 

^15»II, as(3 «ltH1 ^n^l’t'SI f®*!- 

^?Tl mil I c?N 5I «!«! 9ta, 

»iwt «(f95?!t-'r«fc*( '5?f ?^stt5 1 mr«t 
f®l «»reHC?l ’?*! rnfa**? ^jst® 

’(t® c®f®»ii® *«i I ^t>it® c®®i® f®s 

attcn ^1 1 >«® 

catt®® Ji®*! '5f®f '9 s«.nw 
rw® ®®, at?i ni'?Jit® ®f»ic« 

•Itr® m I «f5^al® ®it®t ®tc®t| cvtsw *11 c®t®'9 
ir>i®t® ®i -qfasic®® ®i®?i 

<®l •K®®t«n®t9t® «lt®'9 ®t®»itai® 
cwftftPi. cn '«'» ^tc®ta® *itt i 
CTtaft^t® *% ®»a ®j®?i at^aait*! 
«nc«s aafa® Psa, ujasi’s-' 

^tm®* r»f r<»| ^ic^i I 'iiiatCT® afftai 

cwrt ®t!®i, aianim 

, ’W"’ ««®'®'Tca t® asM 

ftii, 4®a fault® 4'«fii®fta ?®a®*r®w«. 
'atat® cat fawltc®'® a®.a>nf ^faatai 


^Pl«ttaa taitftaia cataftfl® ^anrtaata 
*taw®l afw® ^faa «tc®c® i r*w att meat® 
^a I ca aaa catti® cata nv ^ati® 
favi at® ataiw® ata facalic® caaa 'attaiw® 

®J®®1— art for art’s sake ®*® stf'a *(tC®, 

faa atatw® caat^ faatati®® ®i®^ s^tt, atat- 
®t« ®ta®taf a?_^®if®ta® atts ait? catat® attta 
®fa®ti?i cat *» aitia stita fawltc®® ata 
wfatat ^laf® ate® ®®? ^tta i cata® catta® 
fa®”*®®! ?f®®t® «i®i faf**® aatw? «t{®raf®- 

ata® acal saat® «ric»— af®« ca ai®iat at®( 
cn ^t.nt® c®aa va^inn ®if®t®ia ai -, faa 
t’®®!® « a?®?!®!®® ens ati^t? c® faai ca's®! 
at® -ant ®i®i aaa«. m^ia^anrami n®>ta® fti's® 
taf^atnta ana', <51®!® •afs fafifaaatia® f® 
at» caa t fafa'aaatta® fft af'gta *icn^fny -at^a 
nTn?tafa®« an^catatnttr atat® a Saf« atta 
ate® I ««aatca >1 niaatafa® acat ca%® a®tc«ni 
an^’ac® fa*t®— ( c^^t^t faai at®, faa c®«tn^ 
fi’ai nt®i a®a®c® fac^ ate® m cat nafwta, 
anisf® t«itfa fnne® ^a nt®af? )— fnnjt® 
air®B ®t« ent a?r ^aa fa'ai f^i® aaa« 
^tnat® aaa^n a® aaacaca® aannn® atia 
®a« : acaca ®®a wifaina atfa “attitfa" 
c®ta'Sia ®t®i ntiica® aa® aai nfaiaf?,— ant's® 
fa®a® catia®i atnt® aaitnta® cata ®tta 
^a ! nt'ia fata® ni^aai ^fntta att® ai 1 
atfa ®f® ®ti5a ®t®tt atfa, at® c® <® aaatf 
af^att ®t^a ®t®tf? 5 t®t® aatn®fta afaatai 
atltattla aiaat® fnstaafa afaawam at® aa 
tajita® tf 5 af®n 1 fafa aa?tta 

•aaaspta fafatana— 

The lite Sir George Birdwood ca]led the 
latter ( the Indian peasant ) the most culti- 
vated peasantry in the world. It is true 
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that the latter know'^ little or nothin*^ «*f 
modern science, commerce, or machinery. 
He ploughs, with an («lii plouj^h, is s.Mntily 
clad, and has nothing but his faitii, his 
fields, his i^reat coura-^'e in tacin;^ a life .is 
rude and hard as a subject of Alin'd the 
Great, but he truly civilised in so far as he 
shares in, to the limit of his capnrdy, the 

j^reat cultural traditions of h’s country 

Education and literacy are not tin* 

^ «gt 

I ^r*r uspsi 59 sst-l 

I 1:^51 

^f«t« 'etfni 5»1 '^f»l «, 

Education and literacy 'Q 

mf, I 

(b-) I 

’tvs st'stc^' 

I •nit'SIt’t 

^f9t« 5't»l I ^1^51 

cfr<r»irt— f®f«» ^<i?( Bjjwrc^^a >iw 

w'^r^Kte? ?® t ®apit®f8<r 
pfiirt? ’itw’i 5^c'5 

c^f«f I a®itf«®® 

«W *tF5*r* e[l*l I C’ftfl-K, f’1'51' 

If®, 

^tf>l®t®1, ’ifl'TW •It'It'tl? tlfWv ’ftt9 

c’ffit ;y® ® 5T«nr i ttsalfl 

«(f® ( inwlfst® ) <itt®n »it9i ^®tf? 
^WT5H1 5Nt®fi|»>, J»®si w? ^5n« 

«c^ ®ra«it® i ^®wi ®t»i— 
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'®tr® ?n®® c.n ®*i 

c’lf®*! ®i«fTwi ®t^ c’j c® 

^:r<6 cwr<j»ii5^ ®w® •ttft 
»(i I c»i wi '•rtf® ««f«N»n 

’if«® 

=*f«5) I '®il% ’♦am 

CWt»H C«1T®, ®t®i w, f®f® 

c*tl ’ffm fww’^i 

CTtC® *<tc® 'iftfB® CT 

<(«, CT »tf?f5'® 55 cn ^11®, « ’t9W? 

iTtW *lNf5« 9? C*! '^•1^, '«f‘>r^*tf®« 

Sdw »tr4fb« cn I 4f«rs»1ltC<H *lft' 

5C9« '«»<f>l1'(>I U’ltt^® I 

ff£® fw 

“iFfiil '^5,® ®fSMTfl 

®3C»it®f53 m«r ’J® ?lc® ®ts»i I 

®5l C’l*! I wi'lf® 

f*I«t« fltC* fWH ®t»lT*ttfW’9 

®?1 C’f*! I *114 nWV’l '®?f5® >IW ®f«11 
’«£tf’I C>ll '«(tnf4 4ft»t tflfll « CT®- 

«r'<Wtf5® C 4 S 4ir54 ®fs51 »lt»lt®t ®t»rfc» 

^r-l ®f4t® C»fN«1 4WttEfl C’JUt*! 

<< c'i»it4 C'at'ai® f® T" 

■*£1^ I “cat'Stl’C f®|^ sift — v;it;.iboiid44 
«it4tiii esrtatv ! b'fit'Mfl '®f®tifi •ittn I 

®T4 n£® ’it^ 4«i5i ® 1” 

I “Firtta ®ftCT® T 

C4® ®, C'IT®tt® ( '^tn?® ) f»Hl CT 

«(T*(5tfC® W^R ®flt^«l '®t*t5 ^tf®»l®Cl 
F5«I1 Stf'Ml ®W1C® 

r®*i I ®OI ®?1 »t«>n f®l 1 

I %®®t4 ®®fri ®®<n(lt 

®t^4 ««ttcsi 4® ®r««T® »tc*Mc® 4® »rtni, 

•iRt® 4® SW1, r^rttflt® 4® •i'^ic® 

• 4 ^ *trn, «itw 4® *ii>ii, "^c® 4¥ 
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W* f fir firw 

•tf^W C^, «t«ll Ow %1T3 3’5 *l?«f 9^13 ’’ 

■nif^ I ( vni3 «tfi5 ) ! »I3 'SfilUl 

^■•, f9l»»9 CWtfl ’U’ll 9tC9 I" 

^titfir I “«»I3 •t’Ji ’^ns i” 

••filfinta I “tl 'S31 *13 mim i" 

"iitatara »i3'»r fata r3»«— 

fftwR, “«rffa'8 firn Nma 943 

»fit >rtt i 6»I3 'qtr*l'8 ^t*t3ll93 >1W 3tl I 

arwta *tt"i firai «9|^< ati^a «iiwt93 ^iaii 

•Aa I* 

"iflfa I “ir« =r3i I *119 3ff9c»i 

■naia aHafei 'Bffi? afia i” 

llaaa '9(931 9913 fww Br»l*lt9 1 <«t«- 

l9at9 91 *6 ilta^ at'lc® 9Itf9C»I3 I 6t-»|twa *IW 

/ ^ 

9tf9 f»l3*(9t3 faWH 91?, ^4t«. Bt-»tt9 '9 9tl, 
'•ftf«HTt33 ^31191^1?^ 99T9 I f«f9 

9ltl« 9t-«lt9 « '9VWM C91«l, *11?^ I'Sitfil C«199 
^fiW 931tH5 fl3^9l ^C39 I Bt-3t*( 

9fi?» I C939 C9394 c 93 9tr sC3 9W, 

^Wf99 fa^i ai'B^ Bt-»ttC9 faa'B afwta i 

w *nrci 9191? 9®» aj^Brta c»ii<5 c9 

93991 9rf99tff*ll9 tail's 19 99 ^t9I9»99 
«I?R« 9?9119 ? 9» *9Tf9 ! 

991919 9 94199 9iaf1 '91931 

C9lfe Blf399 9?919 } 19l9 f393- -.nil'll, 

«1? «1t 9l%, >933 9lf9 I 91tl9 9I?CB 'atfa 
19T3 9191^319 9f9«ll9, “C9t? r399 311,, 

tlWl.911. '4*19119 9t91 3199, ^lf9« 931*19119 
f993 9191 9f93t? 'BTt99, f9 3199?” fBf9 
9f9C99— -a? C9?* '9tf9 3f99l9, “9l9t3 

939 1" f9r9 3f9l99 "9l9l3— i ^tl9 9t1*t9l3 

9191 1 C99 C91— C39 l" 

«t9 *13 9l9tf9l?t9l9 C9l9f-91913 99T ffH 


*99 9^ 9?C9 9*f3 9%, 'Sl91 9?l« 33*13 9f9, 
>i|??st*( 9139?! 9f9 3(f5^9 9lf9>('3[31 

9199 tfl9&1 9f9l9 331^3919 I <9? 9193* 9C3I 
u(|9 31#lt9 f3*a 9191 9191 ill91% 93 3iiffii«tl3 
319 9f3l9Fsi99 I C9? alii^lfes 911? 9rtf931 
919131 3mt3 911g193l 3f99t9, f393 9191 

9l'5l9Tf'5 'S«9 9tf931 6l93 9 lf9 91911 ?«l1f9 
9119 ’?f33i '949199 I 351393 9919 9913 f9C9 
/ Br9919 I 

>«f«lf9!i13 91319 3<91 931 a?3lll, TaarS 9191 
99199 f91 9119313 C9ll39 91^193 9931 

993 I 91913 9f3B3 9C®3'C*t ?*IC3 r93iri I 9191 
3l{9l*1ir33t3t 19198 9r39lC33 1;# - f*t«1 

»l3t9t99» Wlf59C33 919 999 8 Stfsaf^Sl 
433 '51913 99 931*1 91991 19199913 *13 ^C9tl9 
Btr99ll3 '519 9f33l 9?31 431 t9'59 83199 
®!fr5f99C9 lff«3l 1931 9^% 9f99l5l3?91C99, 
431 f9319 f9Wl91 9r9C9 9f99t8l? 3199 I 

■*1913 9l81 ^131% 4113 91%C«? 9tC99, 43t3 
f3f 9tt93 99 3l'^C8 '94‘«. 9f»19l 513 t93lfi|l99 I 
'St9lt9 '19313 9l»!tC5 3lf93l3 «l»? f993 9191 
91^18 911931119, 431 9t«lil?3T%3 91181 

C9'l l9|i99 49119 91119 I all'jat 9?19« 

1393 9191 13 ^9tfa9 8 99l99f 113 ; 3l4, 

f3i93«i '*1913 83r*tf9i f»3i>Miti9, *139 failaiii 
f913l43 ^3W[f98 3IT9J13 91913 ^«.9ll93 98 
91? I 91913 919 *tf3B8 9?18 91 9?18? f8f9 fl3 
81193 8 8«,aitf38 “9?]ftwl9” *1918 9191 
191 3f9l8 9tf9t99 I «1913 813 9t9 8l9l 
f389rt9*9 *139919 1 ?f9 C9t^91C938 81— 

4? 9913 ?f98 11'^tl8 319 lf8l8flt»|9 1 

fats 8 ?9t3 «Bir38 “'9?t tawla” 9911 fifii^ 
*tf353 991^19 f93 1 fatii 949 ifiata 
c*ltl19j 81913 9?8lfi»I I faara 9191 f98I 81 
949 1139, f3C’«8949 81*181 8194l t.4l3 
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1[t«J 4<!««»5 s»t5I1 «t'5^W ^<5J1 

»WSll inin^5’t5 I ««'«tH4t5 

Hfijitfil «t9 *l«l fsiiia, C’^t'^f-’Ult^lCTfl Wit 
»«ri iftW*! I C>f1l&9 §*I3 C»l1«f‘>Il 

’ifi?'® 

f?5tr?*tt»t I «rtr»( fwtil 

cn ^5fir«i trsi-»i^in i 

sfl »lt51 

c?r<t5Tff»if>i <1 9ri??rtfs’iT’r «« cf’t’ ^1 

511 1 5ri'fi? c’l'^w® « fsflfwsj 
’^«*l I 'It? 5tt<!, 

51t?, C^ ’ftSfSI *t1??tf»»ll5l '5T?1 
t5? ’fptt’t® ?^iitr5»r i 'St*! 

n»«f If? fir's? '«rtcs I nrsrfi^C'i c’!’tst*fj<i»r«: 

'«I!f5I C’S’l*! "St*! fif^^t? C«rf«t!:« 

*ff??!f«, f'*|? cirRsit?. 's<.w^ 

r^cl*! 'S'ti »fr5i5rt9 «fiF 5tt5r 
iit? I '«rff5i ante's c’f fe»ifsr >’f ts’siS 

fW5I ^^esr 'sf? I *t!CTI« 'Sites 

'H5|t« 5lt3CS«85?.^55[ I 

State 5it»is ’I'ste sesi ?sta: if « 

4 \ ’snt'j ieit« st'fll5f »itfl ; st-lt® iti, 
I's.w, Witt?, sta fi’i'5^51 1 itfi st'ffcs 
s'lfs 5i«.>iw ti5i Ois 

fisj 1SW1 a ilSstfsi I 

» ) gfistim ■5it:®l'»«t I 

it^iftti s?t« •rt'iia li'n 

sfiiii srs»iJi st?n'9 ©13 fsai ita'stsi ats 
■stWiSfl iitif ?^itc& stfiai ©If?® stsTi I 
fW*! « lt% «t«tW3 111t3 ’«»tls>t'tc33 61pl 

»Rats sfaai saifsisi <3TS3 i iscs ci» ^c? 
ia nifisi sprti sasK ??»iis i sf»i®t«t3 
lwi 'sc*fsi st^a ista s*t ^’?i i >«*wi 
«fns cw Nfiitm, sti-rtsts ciicsa isi- 


»fa»a laHi n i ci sf«s siti«iR! a n*i 
cif«iai «tg« s<f5iia» »w ififstsw iti sfiiia 
Ilia Cl ili<? iwis'B' I si^w sfvi 
IIS’? Stita 11? 1 1131 fl*?*! «»I, 'BtItW 
S® cits 1t1 '«’fl sffll'BIS I 'S’frtfl 3|3?ta 

St'S ©ai I cfl^?l?- «?w 'S’fistfiinl? 

St181< 2IC«|S in?? cititii c«tfi® sssafi 

aelscaa ifs® ®t»iicaa a? if w ifii ati? i 
ifNi afiiin 3118? i?si 3i3?i ilitni 
•ais W ststt® nlata stl^tsanfflffsi, fsvfe 

5IS fliita i?tt<n s® sfis atii >i*w? 

sfcia I isffl itstui lies ItCT 1«tl8 It? I 
1ti 3111, 1111^11? iiitaTfsm fafii 
C«rl8 1? 18 I IITItl 11^31 '#t<f. CiSStf f!W 
Tt'ita faisa sH, sfita CS11 iwt? 

I i«ifi'» 3iti citsci'j, cntsu Dti a 

■siai, itica fitsr, 'sw, fsa sfiw 

aisitaj M»t? cifSRf I ca 3i% iststtitr 
lar ^1 5?c® f5i<® ia, stita «if«*nrtsci 
itiifi flail 9?ai sifta cai a?!*® atfta i?ii 
ata I str;)^ta ae-^i afcie sfii caaa aai 
sea, sfisFta astati sfaci« itiiff ca?»*f 
aai sa • I Ji ^ ell atatai siia ista atrfan 
3<iA, stata sf^laia afafast awta atftan 
s?a— 

* aiaiat^siai cSih a ’til aaft^ntf♦t i 
aisi am sw •^'b; 'irotatai atiaj i 
ac's a#:a slltra castatr faae la? i 
atica'jTscw seif aisa csai^ i 
aiiai Sts catsta? casmt sw ?a si; i 
ataca ssai am: stif atsa csaapfi 
iffta awtaatatlt anss ita aw i 
fBatilfa aifta atnrss iSfas; i 
if»<antfn aei.tli aaisi ft sat «t<a i 
iftwnPt aeatsi asi mu «ai ataa o 
ssfati, si%as, aiaiain i 
ISIS urn a?css aa n*n cuts •fs a?is mw i 



’•T»t< r>«wi ^aicet^a^tt^sit i 

Wfi Wi CT«t< c? ’if»if*i«c?l ’tli: I 
'^f*t f’rjc’tfsfli 5|j »t«. I 

'f(£’» 5 », f>»« c? f^Wl ! «f 9 f«fit 

C'lt ♦tilw f«f^ I c?<i, 

'« «W 1 “stt^ ’IHSl— 

'Jfi wtutws c’^awpfli ?®5i. « 
fti*ni "nc* ( •£•» ) « «fic»s 

^Wre r«it*ti«tat>!itir '«?(5 C’b 

*itfi« ( c’^tw at'* atN’i ) I 

<rf?i mrt^H ^iifacB awi- 

»'W I 

"ijt’HtJ <rtiri «ist»55 1 

^ti'9 ’i«s?^t»i '»i«fta aw 4^4 -a^Si 
ifv (.’it.^nt^ a'stt’i 

»t'«f^p« nwtaw cnt^i *n<5 sri i ^ts's 
W 9 aw aaa cstWa sTla ai ts i 
Tr«f>n atnta a'tw siifa 4^ 

afimtfaw*? i aa 'rf'rf? 
’ntajtt f«a hi i «itfH «w Htrani 
Mftfwa 5tf99i cafHw HtfantH i cafantH 
aPKHj cata ata «'4l afaWlSi. H5CHTH 
Htfflii afartsa firi» fftatcis, can 

c^« leant 4tw afnal 'JTfF’iiwtfH atsi ’^ar« 
aftwiii awi9 aw fntHa'Btta itca iafai 
aftii caa caa va aa alat fa^fa afaai 
<Jca cafawta t ata aa^t awta aia« it f«a 
Vw aana esa atfaai afiaicai ejaafa 
<afaa cafa att, nw caFaatfi i ca ca itca 
(faaifti alvatei CH tnaa fiat c»Aai 


■^a*rta, i'®t'!> i [ at- H'q, 

afaai artw i^cai ate® aa i 

aicauat iwi aa *tiH aea i aiaa aa ata hi i 
aan ittn c 5 <ta»fa aata ai aiaai aat ataia i 
aitn as ar?c® af^i® aafa fnaafn arat® 
atfacaH i « Ht% a tata atfew atfaa i 
aw OTt* (fa afaat atatfaHca H®t 

afaw® atatai aa^fa afaat aaiafa afaa i 
atfa atfafaca Bifaai fefaai afataia fata 
faata i ^a fat® fat® ®ifat® atfaata, 
“®fHatff aaiatiH ata aa aa •, chhh ®faai 
aa HifH at i ata a?i® •tata 4®fei 
^SH C’laat 99 *»fat® *tfr«®ta ®tai a?wt 
aHst'f at®ta i ’if a na hi a hi at®, 
Ht« att® can Hta cffH® huh *ar® hi aa i 
'Hafnfett <® ®ai, c®aH «?F®a HfH ®tw Hta 
®afei ®ai ata ? fas a®faH afH«iaf® ?;a ai atta 
®«'H^ Htfs £®THa ? Haf®t ® HfCHa 9>a } 
caan ataai an ate® HitHa at® ?^a ®ai aia 
®tfH HI I HH 1 aicH HtHat® f® H^ aa hi ? 

i®a fHTaattfH, 

caw CH1®t Hf’tt ®tHt 

aa ca ®Hafs fat®®HiH^ i 
eaxH cHt-ftfa HcHHt® i;af«®«itH aaa ®aia^ 
®at I ®Tai f® ®raca ai t” 

HiH Htfaai titH*?. ati^a Hif®a ata as 
Hfaa^a ®faai ® fsHi ®fH'? ® HfaftatfH atftai 
faai Htaat stfaHH fatsataa aPataa fat® 
BfHHta I 'ft«Hrattt at«Hi «wta Hfanta, 
atsta S^ai ata fat® 4 ®ti affna ft® aiitaift 
®t^t® a'^H « -aata HfantH i f^atin ipr atw« 
atna i ‘Jt.H®H‘t awnt i ®taHa fatHtWa 
a^taa afat® gfanta i it Hti< HHtaj atHHHii, 
®tHft 5 tHf, fitH-wai®, C®^i»KaHH1 Hta® H®* 
1 ® fHfaaatsa cat®tH i Hfta fca itfat® at® 
ntaafta cat®fH« Httf i afne® gf®ata Ha a i ® 





>n« ^t&*itx I 'fliJt^ 

Hfii5 1 r»i<n »rt»ri “■n'liw 
?lt^i” f’ '*•‘11’' '1^^ 

'ntn'rnni ’ji’i’iTrf 'iHf fjpffle*"#® ■nc‘i*l 

I r^«nt trt'fi ’tt‘1’1 1 

'2n*W. ^11^ 

•fi'9 I C'Ht’r wtf^nff? <rr®Hrt«» ljf‘K9t» i 

nsitiii 

^t*k« *•^’'*1 '®l^i I 

^t^lirs »(5twt>i5 ‘jC'-a^ «if« 

^1^*1 c^. f®f^ c<f^®t? ww 

'*T5tt*» »IlNC»l^ I CH? 'SC’H SIWJ 

«ic^c*t jrujs? 4lfwi>f'« 'H'j: 

'it’j I 
c®i »i'8C«>;a 

c®t^? ^*<1 ®’i « 

-•(mi '(tT*il’i« ’’««* 


C^t* ? ) C8Wt5 HtK 1^1% I ’IC'rt’l 

s»l ®^l»I, « f’l’Tt*® 1 C®t^ ’JtlV ^i%«n^'rt 
®fsc® *tin ? 

i»i®9 ■stwar^TH *iwtffl Oi*r9 
#« c’' V’fs ‘^It'' ®l^ ^W*il 

^1»it^ *11^ I ‘ifl'' 3lifl<i/3l#a "nK fvi- 
V'ttI <^t<f ?fl “9 ^Il'llf®'® ’•f^l I 

cti^i ; ’•rt^tPrnc’i' «t>it 

cwNsi ®inni ’if*'t*i®« “‘HWrt? «»«(»il<5 fwii 
r ’ifn® *«w I ‘^11^ 

’tK’nt f'f’ii® t ’is’iiis r®f*« BflitfB 
« fii’^ffstf ftfi:»i®. '*^^1 c^* 1^ f*f*l* 

f8W*< I 9it81 '8f811 

fs\’«t»II ItIVl ?®1< ^?»lt’' I '<W9’«W '*«t®im 

(3Fvi: ) 

W9 '%« I 


^fwi f®l fw. 

'Stftfl tW «T«t'l «P» »»1 

f««ta. =fT^unri’»t, ‘•’•’I*'* «ra 0, n<T« c®m c®4tt 

(ftr^® trti®8ii9r)'«t5Tfl ’s’lwffw « «f5« CT 

cw^ ^artifr® I ^t9rt*ita ?»i»i’it’t n«rti«i ■tifnc® »trti fH. '®i«tl c*rr>f 

win 1811^1 '»i^« ®iri '* 

«n« ml I f8^ wtpra nw cm« 





I »R<aw« •!» 

wtf^«r# f^Mctw fifiF« t»ri ^*1 

W1 ^fS'Bl 

4 «tt»lt4l»H *ft5ntr«f a« 

l^ltWI C»lt «»!9f»l5 4^,— (») } 

U) ’W^*! ?Sij?-^f'Tl?^t’I(»I } («) C^T^tHTfl sjl^l ; 

(»)»1« *tW?I (t) C«W1I C’<C»tl«' a» 
»ltf«l 1lJf[-f<l^8^ 48< 48fU ’18'9f8 %m 

^t^iaR I 4t f^r*( twi 

•tf « w't*!®. ^1«t f8?f6'5 "C»lt8BBrt«ft- 

»I^ 55*11 ’ffsr 

f»Ht«*ii «*i ar? “c^t^'Ff («5 ’i>tw 
awl 4<(*i i[f«» >8 *il5K5 1 

•CT^*l5l *11*15* •U’f 5jf^ •t’Kt^'el 

<fr?r«5 4l?m I t«N ’flWfl C*lt*5, 

»Mf« *t5C»lT*5a« I **1515 5t>§1 C*fWt5, «ftR *11 1 
^VC*ft»l5^ f5«1*1C*l f"»ir’t5lf5l»l*1,— nca **1515 
rjai “*IW^5” f’lWl’ICil fsiHwC^si,— “«1tH15 
fH«1 C5^»I5t 5tf5^HI *11155 af?5**l 5115155 
rt?| %«55 ?5{*lf5 5lC5 ( ) 

tfilir ^f551 • * • |f'5 55>«o 515 «K 

►I iSOT l” 455 4| J<855 55155 C5* 451 C*5l5f »15 
C5t5', «151 «lf5C« 5lf5C5 «tl5t85 55C51 55'® 
4C5® ®51 4lf5t« 5151 51115 I 5t581 5151 
^5«® C5, 4151«5 5«5®: 5«f5 5®l5fl5 

C55 ®t5 5ll5*fTl5® f*C55l *15 5®1^C® 
5'<515 C5t5 C5tC55 *ia| *551515 *^15^ 5lfl® f®5ft5 
^Ifil® 5tf®C« 51C5, *5151^5 HfliC® 5*515 *»1 I 
«rf5l«5 4t1#l5 C5^<$5 '5«^« ®C®5l5t5- 

ff® 1J15T5TL5 5155 ?115 551355 5155 I 

®«.5tt5 4t 5W515U5 55r55 fl^5 5t5l5S 
45 5151 5155 5f5C«5 I *5l5l«t55 f5»1 

'®Ht5l ^5t5 f5C55 t **1515 5t5IHf1c® 5l5t«5 
f5C5l 4 555 551 f5f55l r55lH5 | “555151 8 
5tfe5l" 55l5«tr51 Slf^ ^iCTlWr C55 


515155 4l 5WIt5l5C5 455 5fil5tini5 
5l5t5t5t5 555515 f5® 5^51 r5C^5 5f55ttl5 I 
5115^ 55(55 ?^8C5« (5(5 55C55 .51CT 

5(ill5® 5f58lW5} f55 455 (5515 5515 

(®f5 C5t5 auilins ^5 5M5 5tl t 

515155 calniwa 8l5-5951C8t 5151 *f(55 
5r«5l(5® 5(85ir5t55 1 «55 'iwf58’ll 5t55 
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JOHN BUSKIN 


Napoleon was still watching the 
horizon from remote St. Helena, brood- 
ing over his quartcr-of-a-century’s 
unmatched experience, when John 
Ruskin was born in a sedate street in 
Bloomsbury, on February 8, 1819. Was 
it perhaps in this very year that the 
great exile, scanning one day the sea- 
line, observed— su some one has recorded 
— a smoke in the olTing, and from the 
reply to his quick question learnt that 
it was a ship propelled by steam ? After 
all, then, if he had not listened to his 
savants, who, after their manner, had 
pronounced steamships to be impossible 
he might have laughed at the obstinate 
winds which had kept him at Boulogne, 
and pounced on England in the night ; 
The vision of conquest flared up in 
Napoleon’s imagination, and died down 
in bitter thoughts. That was what the 
smoke on the horizon meant to him. 


But it was such an apparition as might 
have liauntcd Ruskin all his life — the 
small black cloud in the distance, which 
meant the coming of the Age of Steam. 
To him it was a presage of miasma over- 
spreading Europe ; it portended not only 
things he abh<^rrcd and lamented — the 
pollution of pure streams, the desecration 
of lovrly valleys, the decay^of husbandry 
the desertion of the country-side, the 
coagulation of people in huge sooty towns 
overshadowed by monstrous factories — 
it pcjrtended also things that consequent 
on these moved him even more deeply 
and wrung from him burning speech — 
poisonings of the heart and mind, the 
degradation of art, the apotheosis <»f 
commerce, the material glut and spiritual 
famine of industrial England. 

But it was only by degrees that the 
stark vision of the Dragon was revealed 
against which, a new St George, he was 
destined to go forth to fight, and to 
spend his strength and substance fight- 
ing. The Dragon was to grow up with 
him ; its force was not full grown till his 
own powers were ripened and his weapon 
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sharpened for the unending contest 
The era of world-shaking event, of war- 
convulsed Europe, of feverish action and 
dazzling compaigns, had closed abruptly 
on the field of Waterloo. With the 
eclipse of Napoleon came deaths like 
those of Byron, Keats, and Shelley, as if 
to symbolize the passing of the glory of 
youth. The world went drab. Exhaus- 
ted by her immense struggle, England 
withdrew into herself, concentrating 
energy on industry and invention. If 
for long there was misery and want 
among the people, manufacturers grew 
rich ; railways were developed at a burst ; 
the resources of the country exploited 
as never before. England was gradually 
entering on a period of material pros- 
perity unparalleled. These were the 
times in whi^ Ruskin grew to manhood. 

Why does the early Victorian era 
seem so queerly remote to us now? 
Why is it that we seem more at home 
in the eighteenth cetitury, and in other 
periods much more removed in time? 
To take externals only : though crino- 
lines and flowing whiskers may begin to 
take on a charm of distance, we cannot 
conceive ourselves happy with Victorian 
furniture ; yet we copy and covet the 
interiors of Reynolds’s and Johnson’s 
time. But in the mental atmosphere, too, 
we feel, after the age that went before, a 
loss of breadth and naturalness and frank- 
ness; the horizon is contracted ; England 
seems to have lost touch with the outer 
world of Ebrope ; and never were the 
arts of a great nation in so degraded a 


condition. Miseries and horrors under- 
lay the glitter of new wealth, with its 
ingrained complacency. Yet, inspite 
all the smugness and accepted vulgarity 
never was an age more resolutely 
indicted by its great men, or by some 
at least among them. And of these the 
most eloquent was Ruskin. His protest 
lasts ; we have need of it to-day. 

None of the eminent Victorians won 
fame and recognition earlier than Ruskin. 
He fascirt^ed an immense audience. 
But there were vicissitudes in his fame. 
“Modern Painters” and “ The Stones 
of Venice ” irritated the circle of old- 
fashioned cognoscenti ; and scandalized 
the professional architects ; but they 
took the reading world by storm ; and 
before long Ruskin’s teaching, revolu- 
tionary in many respects as it seemed 
was soaking into the minds of young 
enthusiasts j it bore practical fruit, as we 
know, in painting, and still more in 
architecture For a period he was 
accepted as an oracle on all matters of 
art. Then began the series of books on 
social reform and political economy ; and 
now it was the political economists who 
were scandalized in their tnrn. “ Of 
course, as a writer on art he is magnifi- 
cent ; let him stick to what he knows ; 
of our science he knows nothing and 
talks folly. ” Thus said the economists. 
But it so happened that by this time a 
change had come over the world of art ; 
Ruskin was voted old-fashioned and out- 
of-date, his authority had declined, and 
soon it was the artists and art critics w))Q 
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were saying “ Of course, as a political 
economist he is splendid ; but no one 
could accept his teaching about art. ” 
And since his death there have been 
symptoms of a tendency, here and there, 
to regard Ruskin as a man who, so far 
as the substance of his message went, 
had fallen bet wee. 1 two stools ; though 
his reputation could still be saved, for 
no one could deny that he was a great 
writer. But mere eloquence will save no 
man. It is impossible to disengage 
Ruskin’s eloquence and felicities of his 
style from the matter that moved him 
to write. And more and more it will be 
perceived that the doctrine he uttered, 
the faith that inspired him, was a single 
substance, whether his subject was rocks 
and plants, or painting and architecture, 
or housing and wages, or religion and 
ethics. He was driving all one way. 
What he had to say about political 
economy was the same as what he had 
to say about art, the one was implied in 
the other. He was something more 
than a critic of art, more than a natura- 
list, more than a political economist j he 
was an inspired interpreter of life and 
the beauty of life, he was a vindicator 
of human needs and human joy. 

II. 

Ruskin’s strange and solitary boyhood 
had a lasting influence on his life. It 
was singularly shielded. An only child, 
we see him first in his Bloomsbury 
nursery absorbed in the colours of the 
carpet or in the operations of the 


turn-cock in the street and the occasional 
splendid spouting of ‘white water from 
the main. Then it is in the garden at 
Herne-hill, where the household h id 
moved when he was four, making friends 
with birds and flowers. He has no play- 
fellows, Every morning his mother and 
he read the Bible together ; they begin 
with the first chapter of Genesis and 
omit no verse till they have reached the 
last of the Apocalypse ; and as soon as 
they have finished, they begin again. 
No wonder that his thought, like his 
style, is saturated with the Authorized 
Version. Quite early he begins to write 
and to draw, and be busy with his 
“ Works.” His parents sec him a 
bishop, surpassing all other bishops in 
distinction. But his father has .set his 
heart on his being a poet too — “ another 
Byron, only pious.” The elder Ruskin, 
a type not so infrequent among English- 
men, though practical and hard-headed 
in his business, nourishes a private 
passion for romance, and worships art 
and poetry with a real and innocent 
reverence. Picture this Puritan house- 
hold of three at dessert, while the father 
reads aloud “ Don Juan to the rapt 
and eager child, exchanging nervous 
glances with his wife, yet hardly know- 
ing how to stop in his enthusinsm. The 
boy has his little niche by the chimney- 
piece, and we see him perched before 
h\s table, reading, writing, drawing, or 
intent upon some veined and coloured 
stone ; for geology is already a passion. 
But he is always solitary. Yet happy 
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in his way; for ^though the “gloom 
and terror ” of Sunday cast their 
shadow before, he has much time to 
himself, and a bus}' mind to occupy. 
His parents are always there, weaving 
who knows what unbounded dreams 
about him ; but his real life is apart ; 
he is happiest quite alone wjth flowers 
and clouds, and light, and running water. 
And soon the mountains. For even as 
a small child he was to be taken on 
wonderful journeys through the length 
and breadth of Britain, His father 
chose to be his own traveller for the 
selling of his fine sherries, and every 
summer drove in a leisurely carriage 
with wife and son, prolonging each tour 
for some weeks to visit one picturesque 
region or another. And if there was a 
fine picture to be seen in any mansion 
by the way, be sure he took his boy to 
see it. Before long, Britain was ex- 
changed for the Continent. At fifteen 
Ruskin had his first sight of the Alps 
from Schaffliauseii, and felt himself a 
dedicated spirit. If his education, 
according to university notions, was 
meagre and incomplete, how richly 
educative were these annual journeys 
to his impressible senses and ever- 
working mind ! Journeys made within 
the life-time of some yet living, they 
seem from that very cause almost 
legendary now. How royal a fashion 
of travelling it was, in the great roomy 
carriage, fitted with every ingenious 
device for comfort, drawn by four horses 
and stopping towards sunset always at 


the best of inns, where the best of rooms, 
the choicest of meals and wine, awaited 
the travellers. No wonder that Ruskin 
had no stomach for the hurry and grime 
and promiscuity of the railway. Who 
would, after his experience ? 

Such was Ruskin*s boyhood. He 
had already written much verse and 
some remarkable things in prose before 
he went to Christ Church. But he was 
not destined to be a poet — he had no 
creative instinct — nor a bishop either, 
though he carried far into manhood 
the fervent literal faith of his evangelical 
training ; in middle life it painfully 
failed him. He ought, with such an 
upbringing, to have been a molly-coddle 
and a prig. He never rubbed against 
his fellows ; his spirits were allowed no 
physical outlet. He was afterwards to 
note and deplore in himself a “dangerous 
and lonely pride.” There is something 
tragic in this father and mother, with 
morbid fond solicitude, seeking to 
maintain the parental tie with a tutelary 
closeness long after their son was a 
famous man and when, in thought, he 
had gone beyond them. He lived with 
them for many long years after he was 
grown up, and they watched over his 
every movement ; were jealous of new 
friends ; wished to keep him in their 
own groove 1 luxuriated in his fame, 
but when his opinions provoked and 
braved unpopularity sought to stop him 
and could not understand him ; would 
have given their lives for him, yet were 
“cruelly hurtful without knowing it.** 
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On the other hand, the peculiar condi- 
tions of his boyhood were in some ways 
peculiarly fitted for the work he was to 
do. Unlike many men of "cnius, he 
had no hard and rou^h experience «)f 
youth. He was bred strictly, yet with a 
choice luxury in his surrouiuJin^rs. And 
with his extreme sensitiveness to beauty, 
combined with what by no means 
universally accompanies it, an extjuisite 
faculty of precise observation and acute 
powers of reasoning, what luck aiul 
opportunity were his [ Much travel had 
given him a sense of Kur()[)e and of 
history, besides storing his mind with 
vivid impressions ; wthout that he could 
not have perceived so poignantly the 
ignobleness of industrial England, and, 
in especial, its private sumptuousness 
contrasted with its public meanness. 
Shielded from the world, Ik! brought 
with him a noble innocence when 
he encountered its realities and miseries 
— an innocence not of a temper to 
be dismayed and defeat .d by 
horrible fact, but fiery and coijrageous. 
In some ways he reminds us of Shelley, 
who yet was so different. Ruskin noted 
in himself as un-English a fastidious 
repulsion from the gross relish of life 
which is in Chaucer and Shakespeare 
and Fielding and Hogarth. In this he 
was like Shelley ; neither enjoyed hu- 
man nature for its own sake, though 
Ruskin had the more of humour ; both 
were intense in all things, fervent and 
setlous In Ihetr efforts to tetorm the 
world ; both melodiously eloquent. 


though the one hymned Liberty and the 
other railed against her ; but rarest of 
all was this they had in common, that 
they lived out what they believed and, 
having wealth, gave all they had for 
their fcllowmen. Each at the sight of 
wrong flamed in spontaneous indigna- 
tion. It was black wrath at the critics’ 
abuse of Turner which drove Ruskin to 
write “Modern Painters’* and made 
him famous at a bound. It was indig- 
nation, that in the end was to consume 
and destroy him. 

111 . 

Ruskin was just twenty-four when- the 
first volume of “ Modern I’ainters ” ap- 
peared. It was an astonishing book for 
so young a man to have written. The 
wonder of it was not so much the sus- 
tained and coloured eloquence, nor the 
audacity witl^ which universally ac- 
cepted reputations were attacked : it 
was rather the richness of mind, the 
confidence of knowledge, the continual 
evidence of precise observation, the 
acuteness of the reasoning. The suc- 
ceeding volumes were published at 
intervals during a period of seventeen 
years (in which the author found time 
to write “ The Stones of Venice ” and 
the “ Seven Lamps of Architecture ”) ; 
and as the book grew, its scope widened. 
It suffers from the manner of its com- 
position ; it lacks unity ; it is not 
always consistent. Yet it remains the 
book by >wb\cb ^usW\n \a beat kv\own, 
as it was^^he book which made him 
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famous. There is a general opinion 
abroad that in the matter of art criticism 
we have got beyond Ruskin : he is no 
longer appealed to as an authority. 
Among artists especially he is discredi- 
ted. There are several reasons for this 
reaction. One is the very voluminous- 
ness of Ruskin’s writings. He is known 
by extracts, chosen usually for the 
beauty of the prose rather than read 
with continuous attention to the argu- 
ment. By isolating passages from their 
context Ruskin may be made to 
appear to hold all sorts of contradictory 
opinions. Again, you may dip into him 
in an unfortunate mood or moment and 
be merely irritated by emphatic dogma- 
tism and preaching tone ; by fanciful 
theories, petulance, discursiveness. You 
may be wearied by the sonorous 
flourishes with which every paragraph 
seems to close. And then, with happier 
chance, you take him up and find your- 
self astonished by the fullness of his mind, 
the fresh illumination he casts upon his 
theme, the train of thought he suggests, 
the charm of his phrasing. Unfortunately 
for his fame, he is remembered, among 
those who do not trouble to read his 
works, by his judgments of particular 
artists ; his scorn of Constable, for 
instance, as a third-rate painter ; his 
blindness to the greatness of a genius 
like Rembrandt’s ; and, on the other 
hand, his lavish praise of insignificant 
water-colour painters who appealed to 
him. Perhaps what turned artists in 
general against him wasr:jthe Whistler 
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law suit in 1878, when he appeared 
as an obtuse oppjser of the new gospel 
of impressionism, the movement which 
at the moment, had most vitality 
behind it and was capturing the youthfnl 
generation. Yet there was no reason, 
except age and wilfulness. Why Ruskin 
should not have appreciated Whistler’s 
work. It is quite untrue to suppose that he 
was intolerant of any but pre-Raphaelite 
methods of minute detail. It was many 
years before his eyes were opened to 
Botticelli ; yet Tintoretto took , him by 
storm. Another common notion about 
his criticism is that he only cared about 
pictures for their literary interest (as the 
phrase goes), and always required a 
moral. This is not true either, though 
there is some colour of foundation for 
such charges. What, then, is the real 
truth about Ruskin’s views on art, and 
how far do they stand the test of time ? 

First, it may be said that, as regards 
particular artists, that perfervid spirit 
was no safe or balanced judge. Pre- 
judice and caprice came too easily to 
him. But the greatest of critics have 
often been wrong in their particular judg- 
ments. It is rather by their power of 
illumination, by their grasp of general 
ideas, that we acknowledge their great- 
ness. Ruskin causes difficulty by bis 
love of paradox, and by his way of 
throwing out emphatic statements which 
taken from their context, seem entirely 
to contradict other statements of his. 
Yet his main position is clear. People 
who care about arjt are divided into tbo.« 
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who isolate it, ns the heritajje of the 
chosen few, and those who relate it 
always to human life. The first see how 
very few are those who really appreciate 
fine art, and the>K:herish their superiority 
to the “outsider** ; the others hope and 
want to make their fellow-men share in 
their own delight. Of these last was 
Ruskin. He was nut blind to the rarity 
of real appreciation ; he saw that 
present conditions made it inevitable ; 
and therefore he wanted to change 
those conditions, and was led on to see 
what paactical steps could be taken to 
alter things at the root. So his hopes 
for art led him straight to the attack 
on political economy as then conceived. 
Ruskin always related art to lifi;. Take 
one out of a hundred passages : — 
Among the first habits that a young 
architect should learn is that of thinking 
in shadow, not looking at a design in 
its miserable liny skeleton ; but concei- 
ving it as it will be when the dawn 
lights it and tlie dusk leaves it ; when 
its stones will be hot. and its crannies 
cool; when the lizards will bask on the 
one, and the birds- build on the other. 
Let him design with the sense of cold 
and heat upon him ; \et him cut the 
shadows, as men dig wells in un watered 
plains ; and lead along the lights, as a 
fbunder does his hot metal ; let him 
keep the full command of both, and see 
that he knows how they fall, and where 
they fade. 

There must be, he has been saying, 
” in this magnificently human art of 


architecture, some equivalent expression 
for the trouble and wrath of life, for its 

sorrow and its mystery.. mighty 

masses of shadow mingled with its 
surface.*’ He demands that art should 
be expressive of man’s spirit, and speak 
to men, and stir them by its noble Ian 
guage. Rut how does it speak to them, 
how stir them ? Let us hear him now 
on painting. 

“ Take any noble musical air, and you 
find, on examining it, that not one even 
of its faintest or shortest notes can be 
removed without destruction to the 
whole passage in which it occurs ; and 
that every note in the passage is twenty 
times more beautiful .so introduced than 
it would have been if played singly on 
the instrument. Precisely this degree 
of arrangement and relation mu.st exist 
between every touch and line in a great 
picture. You must consider the whole 
as a prolonged musical composition.” 

The same analogy with music was 
developed by Pater in a celebrated 
essay which has set the fashion for a 
score of writers since. And Whistler, 
as we know, called his pictures sympho- 
nies to head off the public from any 
interest they might try to find in the\r 
‘ subject.” But Ruskin’s name is 
associated with a quite different view of 
painting ; and it is true that this is not 
his conception of what great painting 
primarily is. We have quoted this 
passage (and it is not an isolated one) 
to emphasize the fact that Ruskin 
regarded beidiuty of design as absolutely 
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essential to a^g^eat picture. He admits 
^hat you can have art which is merely 
design without representation, He 
asserts, rightly, that great art always 
combines design with truth of nature. 
But deliberately he puts truth first, 
design second. The history of art in 
Europe may appear to support this 
view. Yet fundamentally it is wrong ; 
for good design of whatever sort is always 
art, whereas truth of representation need 
not be art at all. Ruskin’s own gift and 
temperament, and his scientific interests, 
inevitably led him to dwell with special 
delight on the painting of natural fact. 
He owned to being weak in designing 
power; it was this which prevented him, 
exquisite draughtsman and colourist as 
he was, from attaining real rank as an 
artist. He was not creative. On the 
other hand, he had extraordinary powers 
of analysis. Mazzini said of him that he 
had the most analytic mind in Europe ; 
and Ruskin in * Praeterita ” quotes the 
saying with complacency. In describing 
pictures he was not happy till he had 
dragged out everything into the full 
day-light of conscious intelligence ; that 
was his own domain ; he tended to 
ignore what we now call the subconscious 
element, both in the artist and in the 
spectator. Yet this element is really the 
most potent in both. He thought 
rightness of motive was everything ; the 
artist should work for the glory of 
God. *' Perhaps, after all, one cannot 
better that description of the true artist’s 
spirit of work ; yet if he ^begins to be 


conscious of a motive even the highest, 
beyond his work, he is in danger of 
losing all. 

Into a great work the master pours his 
whole being. We recognize the greatness 
as we recognize it in a human personali- 
ty ; it is by a presence, and by the mood 
that presence evokes in us, rather than 
by anything we can explain or set down 
in words. It is not sensuous only, or 
emotional, or intellectual, or spiritual ; 
yet the impression by which we are 
moved, exhilarated, liberated, contains 
something of all these factors ; and if 
any of them is missing in some degree 
we miss it too. The plain truth is that 
when we begin to try to follow in lan- 
guage the true effect of a great work of 
art on ourselves, language fails us at the 
outset. Who knows how a work of art 
is bern ? Perhaps the master-piece uses 
the artist, as Samuel Butler said the egg 
uses the hen, as a means of getting into 
the world. Certainly it brings with it a 
life of its own, a life that enhances ours 
by the promise and evocation of a life 
freer, fuller, richer, more intense than we 
can realize in our own existence. And 
it moves us mysteriously, in the depths, 
even though it may appear to h^ve no 
meaning, still less an explicit ^'message.” 
Are we then to say that a great painting 
is a great design with beautifully inter- 
related line and mass and colour, and 
dismiss all other values as irrelevant ? 
But that is to cut it off from the deep 
human sources whence It sprang. For, 
after all mere design is expressive. 
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shape of a vase, the pattern of a wall- 
paper, can be noble or mean. We 
instinctively use such terms, and by 
using them recognize that what we call 
the moral side of our nature is affected ; 
though as soon as we isolate or stress 
the “moral” element (or the technical 
either), we feel as if we had torn some- 
thing from the fibre in which it lived. 
Ruskin from first to last emphasized 
moral values in art ; and this antago- 
nized many. But is it not the word 
rather than the meaning ? The word has 
acquired a tame and joyless atmosphere ; 
to artists it is apt to suggest merely the 
conventions of respectability ; prudish, 
self-righteous and hypocritical people. 
How far was all that from RuskinVs 
mind ! How disconcerting was his rebuff 
the shocked admirers who besought him 
publicly to reprobateSwinburne’s “Poems 
and Ballads” 1. No, he was revaluing the 
whole notion of morality. Me scouted 
the delusion that art can make people 
good ; but he avowed his faith that 
sterling worth of art, as art, must spring 
from sterling worth in the soul that 
produced it ; and to a public inclined to 
suspect all art as an inessential luxury, 
enervating on the whole in its effect, he 
proclaimed that “little else but art is 
moral • * * and for the w'ords ‘good* and 
Vicked* used of men, you may almost 
substitute ‘makers* or ‘destroyers.*’ 
There is Ruskin* s true touch of power, 
his vivid beam of illumination. He may 
seem to artists to talk too much “in the 
air** ; he may not wholly satisfy the 


philosophic critic ; but in his broad 
appeal to men, in his passionate endea- 
vours to persuade them of the living 
power of art as a natural function and a 
natural joy, how great he is, and how 
enduring his words ! No one before 
him had so gone down to the roots. 
He was the first to see behind 
the work the workman at his toil^ and 
to make it a test of art that it should 
flower from the workman’s happiness. 
In that chapter of “ Tlie Stones of 
Venice ” in which this condition is 
laid :own, the chapter that was to be 
an inspiration to William Morris, how 
many things are said which still read 
fresh and pregnant [ The recognition 
that all great art is imperfect, that im- 
perfection is the condition of all that is 
not dead ; the admittance of the unskil- 
ful craftsman, so long as his mind is given 
free expression ; these are ideas that are 
germinating in the younger generation 
now. And though we may not think 
that thirteenth century Gothic is the 
only architecture to use (and how 
Ruskin hated the buildings his Itjaching, 
literally taken, produced !). we can see 
well enough why it inspired him ; it was 
so richly expressive of the mind that 
made it ; and is our architectural orna- 
ment expressive of anythirjg but penury 
of imagination ? Shall we never invent 
motives of decoration that are really 
telated to the tWings we oursetves desire 
and delight in ? 

It has no doubt been pointed out 
that in one direction Ruskin*s true 
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herald and forerunner was William 
Blake. To Blake Gothic was the only 
architecture which lived ; and as Ruskin 
said that little else but art was moral, 
so Blake said that no one but an artist 
can be a Christian. And Blake’s central 
thought is reaffirmed by Ruskin, only 
that the one speaks in terms of moral- 
ity, the other of religion. “ To subdue 
the passions, which is thought so often 
to be the sum of duty respecting them, 
is possible only to a proud dullness ; 
but to excite them rightly, and make 
them strong for good, is the work of 
the unselfish imagination.” In truth, 
the writer of “Unto This Last” might 
have taken for his life’s motto Blake’s 
famous lines : — 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
On one side, of course, Blake was 
worlds away from Ruskin. Nature “put 
him out”; whereas Ruskin had a 
passion for natural fact and an adora- 
tion for natural beauty. And all through 
his writing on art this passion is conti- 
nually bursting forth and flooding his 
pages, so that often he seems to lose 
sight of the root concern of art in 
design, and to write as if an exquisite 
illustration of natural truth were all 
that mattered. Yet here again he has 
been misunderstood. He w.a^ not 
opposed to contention, or exigent of 
complete representation. The test of 
fine convention was whether it was 


faithful to organic growth and structure; 
it could stop far short of nature, indi- 
cate or symbolize it, and yet be finely 
true. 

IV. 

“ This book has given me eyes,” cried 
Charlotte Bronte ; and many a reader 
of “Modern Painters” must have felt as 
she did. When Ruskin came to write 
of social and political ideas, it was the 
same gifts of sight which he brought, 
Like the child in Hans Andersen’s 
story.who saw what every one pretended 
to ignore, he refused to be intimidated 
by custom, or the authority of the 
experts.and wrote his own quick feelings. 
His thought ploughed fresh furrows in 
the field of accepted opinions. Inhuman 
things were permitted by mid-nineteenth 
century England in its mines and 
factories, things scarce credible to us 
now ; yet may not a future generation 
.stare at the record of things we permit y 
“Human nature is kind and generous,** 
wrote Ruskin, “but it is narrow and 
blind ; and can only with difficulty 
conceive anything but what it imme- 
diately perceives,” To rouse men from 
dull acceptance of cruelty and waste by 
showing them a vision of what life can 
be ; this was now his aim, just as in his 
earlier books he had shown them what 
wonders and treasuries of Joy lay for 
every man and woman in the mere 
faculty of sight, There is no wealth but 
life\ life, including all its powers of love 
of joy. of admiration,” Such sayings as 
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that were startling paradoxes to a time 
that believed in letting the great machine 
of competition grind its own way, no 
matter what human lives it ground to 
dust, because it ground out money. 
Respectable society was outraged. 
Ruskin's first series of papers raised 
such a storm that the Cornhill, friglitened, 
discontinued them. The same fate 
befell the second series in Fraser's. But 
Ruskin all the more persisted in his 
unorthodoxy ; and ever since, the stream 
of his thought has been filtering into, 
and fertilizing, the mind of England. 
Others had appealed to men’s con- 
science or to Ihoir pity, on behalf of the 
helpless and oppressed, or had sought to 
rouse the millions of those others to 
avenge their wrongs and assert their 
rights by force. Ruskin appealed to 
men’s imagination, without which there 
is no understanding ; imagination, the 
capital lack of politicians and of 
agitators. Only by the saving power of 
imagination can we see the life of the 
nation as a whole, and feel, as if by our 
own experience, the existence we allow 
our fellow-beiugs in our own country to 
endure. Just as he had besought men 
to study art at its root, “in human hope 
and human passion," Ruskin now 
brought them to study political economy 
in life itself, to make a revaluation of 
customs, systems, institutions, in terms 
of human worth. ‘ Industry without art 
is brutality” ; but how can art be where 
there is neither leisure, nor hope, nor 
opportunity for tasting or fostering the 


innocent delights of the senses ? So, to 
professional artists, absorbed in questions 
of fashions, in technique, he proclaimed 
that the first necessity for England’s art, 
if it was to be her self-expression as a 
nation, was to make her “country clean 
and her people beautiful.'’ The housing 
of the workers was art’s concern, for him 
Religion’s also. And people who shut 
up their religion in church were bidden 
“look forward to a time when in English 
villages there may be a God’s acre 
tenanted by the living, not the dead ; 
and when we shall rather look with 
aversion and fear tf) the* remnant of 
grouiul that is set apart as |)n)fanc, than 
with reverence to a narrow portion of it 
enclosed as hf)ly.” Again we seem to 
hear the voice of Blake crying out of 
the distance, “Everything that lives is 
holy !” 

No doubt there are fallacies in 
Ruskin’s political economy, considered 
as a science, just as there are dubious 
inferences and generalizations in his 
interpretations of national art and 
character. Yet the strong drift of him 
is towards the light, towards living and 
fruit-bearing truth. He never thinks 
without feeling, nor feels without ima- 
gination. An old man, “always im- 
patient and often tired,” he laboured on, 
spending all his strength and all his 
fortune for the England of his dreams. 
But now he was become one 

Of those to whom the miseries of 

the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest, 
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He was tortured by the vision of what 
was, yet more by the rejection of his 
vision of what could be. He had been 
used to authority : he grew more and 
more the prey of irritations. His prose, 
which in youth had rolled and rever- 
berated through melodious and ornate 
periods, saved from verbiage by its 
innate precision, had been chastened to 
a more incisive plainness in “Unto 
This Last,’* the book its author cherished 
most, both for thoughts and style ; it 
now became wilful, apt to wander, 
frequent in fits of peevish outburst.' 
Yet in “ Prneterita,’* though it was 
written after the “brain-storms” had 
begun, he was taken back to h|ippier 
days, and the style wins a sq^enity 
and ease we find in no other of his 
books. There is a kind of eypning 
light on its pages. But the light was 
going, and soon was gone. 

Ruskin is one of those whose spirit 
lives beyond their books, and works in 
the minds of men who never read 
them and perhaps never heard his name. 
A hundred years after his birth, as we 
turn to him again, how often shall we 
not find the hopes a time of^ vast 
upheaval" has set stirring uttered in his 
pages, and hear him pleading for the 
truth of human values in the whole 
scale of life against the public mean- 
ness, married to blind waste, and the 
indifference to things of the mind, and 
the contempt of beauty, and the stun- 
ting of emotion and imagination, that 
we have tolerated long. ISngland is 


infinitely richer in gift, in resource and 
productiveness of mind than she lets 
herself seem to be, because she has 
allowed stupidity to have power to 
prevent the blood of life from circula- 
ting through her limbs. That was 
Ruskin’s faith : and in the enlargement 
of our vision to see things in their true 
relations, in the animation of our hearts 
to express our hope and passion, who 
shall measure the influence of that 
burning, tender, indignant and deep- 
seeing spirit ? 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


“That blessed word Mesopotamia’* 
has assumed a different significance 
in men’s ears recently, but whatever 
significance it possesses, most people 
are extremely apathetic about the 
country, and have little conception of 
its extent or previous greatness. Yet 
Christian. Mahomedan and Jewish 
tradition alike agree that Mesopotamia 
was the cradle of the human race, and 
that “God Almighty first planted a 
garden *’ there for man to live in. This 
Grarden is said to have been at the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and is now called Kurnah, a fever- 
smitten spot, from which no flaming, 
sword is required to keep away tres* 
passers. 
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The traveller in Mesopotamia soon 
finds evidence that he is in a land which 
has seen generation after generation 
of men live and die ; he murmurs to 
himself the words of Homer 

“ Even as are the generations of leaves 
such are those likewise of men ; the 
leaves that be the wind scattercth on 
the earth, and the forest buddeth and 
putteth forth more again, when the 
spring is at hand ; so of the generations 
of men one putteth forth and another 
ceaseth.’* (Iliad vi. 146-49). 

Desert, village, and town alike preach 
that man's life is no longer than the 
leaf, and that each generation like the 
flowers of the forest, bud.s, blossoms 
and is scattered to the earth. With 
these sober reflections one can well 
picture the Psalmist gazing on _ the 
evidences of mighty civilisations passed 
away, and finding expression in those 
noble words, “ A thousaiifl years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday, seeing that 
is past as a watch in the night." 

But modern Mesopotamia is very 
different from the old : the treeless 
deserts and swamps of modern times 
were once well-wooded, highly cultivat- 
ed, skilfully irrigated and densely popu- 
lated. The sea was at Erida, 125 miles 
from the present head of the Persian 
Gulf, and the great swamps of the 
Euphrates at Kufar did not exist. 

The first great powers in Mesopota- 
mia of whom we know' much were the 
kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria, and 
it is worth noticing the extent of the 


kingdom of Babylon’s influerce. We find 
her power felt, and respected by Pales- 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, by Elam, Persia 
and Media ; and for over one thousand 
years the language and writing of 
Babylon were the means of corre.spond- 
ence for all merchants, travellers and 
diplomatists from Egypt to Armenia ; 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Black Sea on one hand, and the Persian 
Gulf on the other. Where did this 
powerful energetic race who ruled this 
vast Empire come from ? It is not defi- 
nitely known. But evidence points to 
the fact that they originally migrated 
from central Asia, and in the course of 
their wanderings which took many 
hundreds of years, they finally settled 
between the two great rivers the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and there developed a 
civilisation in some respects the equal 
of our own. Their system of canaliza- 
tion is to-day serving as a model for the 
development of Mesopotamia ; they had 
their legal code, an elaborate religious 
ritual, an intricate series of laws and 
customs at a time when Europe was the 
play-gfound of the grizzly bear and the 
sabre*-t6othcd tiger. Five thousanrl years 
ago a vigorolis flourishing race held 
sway in this land of the two rivers, 
and the traveller to-day can trace still 
the foundations of that race : no mean 
people could have built so strongly and 
left so deep a mark. 

Perhaps the first great name that 
strikes us 19 that of King Hammurabi 
who lived nearly 4000 years ago. The 
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seat of his power was at Babylon, The 
code of his laws was discovered at Susa 
printed on stone, and they reveal a very 
highly organised state, for the laws 
therein enacted deal not only with 
marriage, land tenure etc., but also with 
farming, irrigation, the position of 
women, slavery and many other details. 
His name is fitted to rank with those of 
Asoka and Justinian and his Empire 
included the whole of Mesopotamia, 
stretching from the upper Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

We can pass rapidly over the Hittite 
and Kassite invasions of Babylon, 
pausing to notice that the latter intro- 
duced the horse into Mesopotamia, now 
the home of the famous Arab breed. 
The next power that occupies the 
country are the Assyrians, who originally 
came from Asshur, (modern Shargat) 
a town on the Tigris some miles above 
the junction of the lower Zab, and 5% 
mile^ south of Mosul. (It was at Asshur 
that the final action capturing the whole 
Turkish army with $0 guns and no 
machine-guns was fought on October 
30-3ist, 1918.) 

The ' Assyrians first appear as an 
Empire about 1250 B. C« but their most 
splendid period is 500 years later, when 
they swayed the central East. Of this 
period Nebuchadnezzar is the most 
striking figure. The great days of 
Mesopotamia as the home of an Empire 
ended in the 6th century when Cy/us 
was accepted as overlord of Babylon 
^539 B. C) and from that time Mesopo- 


tamia has been ruled by a foreigner. 
Towards the close of the 4th century 
B. C. one of the greatest figures in the 
world’s history sailed down the Kurna 
River to the Tigris and died two years 
later at Babylon (323. B. C.) — Alexander 
the Great — , who founded Opis, near the 
modern town of Amara. Mesopotamia 
for the next two centuries was well- 
governed by the descendants of Seleucus, 
but this dynasty was in turn overthrown 
by the Parthian dynasty who founded 
Ctesiphon as their capital. Only one 
vast, arch, part of a great temple, 
remains of the splendour of Ctesiphon 
and it stands on the bank of the Tigris, 
one of many imposing “ memento mori ” 
to the philosophical traveller. The 
Parthian dynasty fought long and bitterly 
with the Roman Empire, and under 
their king, Mithridates II, they 
taxed all the resources of that great 
power. Roman fortifications can be 
traced 'in northern Mesopotamia at 
Diarbekr, and Urfeh. In 116 A. D. 
Trajan captured Babylon and crossing 
to the Tigri.s, some 40 miles, travelled 
down to the Persian gulf : he died in the 
following year and his able successor 
Hadrian evacuated Mesopotamia in 
217 A. D. In their final battle against 
the Parthians the Romaria were routed 
at Nisibir, the last place where the 
Railway from Constantinople to Bagdad 
reached ; Nisibir is some 70 miles north 
of Mosul. 

IiV' the 4th century A. D. Julian 
the Apostate crossed the Euphrates 
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but his expedition was a failure ; 
he was forced to retreat ; and he died 
10 miles north of Samurra ; and his 
tomb is marked by a great mound which 
the Turks, so late as 1918, used as an 
O. P ; while we used a “ Ziggurat ’* or 
Babylonian tower just outside Samurra 
for the same purpose, but our tower 
was anything over 5000 years old. The 
next great name to appear is that of 
the Prophet. Mahomed in 628 A. D. 
sent a letter to the Great King’*, de- 
manding his submission to Islam, The 
great king tore up the letter : “Even so” 
remarked the Prophet, fshali the Lord 
rend his kingdom from him.” Meso- 
potamia rapidly fell under Mahomedan 
influence. During these wars, the irriga- 
tion of the country was neglected : 
much of Mesopotamia became 
desert, the country which had been a 
land of plenty for thousands of years 
became “ a waste of unfruitful waters 
in arid plains of dust and sand.” The 
culminating date of this desolation may 
be said to be 1258 when Hukaka Khan 
the Mongol took Bagdad : the city was 
sacked, the last Abbassid Caliph was 
killed ; the wealth and treasures of 
the ages- were scattered and \he 
work of three hundred generations 
of men destroyed in a year , — stt transit 
gloria tnundi : — from that time to this 
Mesopotamia has been the ' land of 
desolation. 

Coming to •moderir times, we 
note - that a British Resident 'was 
first appoinfed to Bagdad at the close 


of the c8th century ; and he was the 
trustee for many Indian Shiah pil- 
grims travelling to Kerbela and Ncjef. 
The proposal to build a railway from 
Constantinople via Bagdad to Basra, 
brought England and Germany to 
Mesopotamia in earnest ; and in 
1914 Mesopotamia again became 
the scene of many bloody fights 
during which the British and Indian 
troops pushed a stubborn enemy before 
them from Fao to Slnrgat, nearly 
1000 miles with the result that Mesopo- 
tamia is now part of the British Empire, 
in course of being a second time the 
granary of the world. 

T«i Christian and Musalmanj to Eng- 
li.sh man and Indian, the relics of Meso- 
potamia appeal. The tomb of Ezekiel, 
the Captivity in Babylon, whose bitter 
watcri; produced such sweet songs, recall 
to the Christian and the Jew the suffer- 
fngs of Christ’s race : the tombs of the 
Imam, roofed in solid gold, •* a counter- 
glory to the sun” proclaim the days when 
the Prophet’s disciples preached their 
faith, Ncjef, Kerbela, Kazimain, Kufa, 
Mu.seyib, Bagdad, Samurra are all the 
last resting place of great Mahomedan 
saints : older buildings than these stir 
the memory, and Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, if on sentry go at dawn, could 
watch the tender light of the rising sun 
clothing with radiance some hoary relic 
which the sentries of*^ Nbuchad- 
neszar, Senacherib and Cyrus, of 
Alexander Julian and Mansur had also 
watched : 
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“ Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
again Thou sayest, ‘ come again, ye 
children of men.* ’* 

R. B. Ramsbotham. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN BENGAL* 


It is a high honor, and it gives me 
very great pleasure, to have another 
opportunity of welcoming you and of 
laying before you an imperfect record 
of our still more imperfect work. While 
others in many a questionable sphere 
of activity are content with theories, 
nay illusions, leading at times, alas, to 
deadly black deeds that set back the 
Country and its progress, you afte 
determined to work on in your own 
quiet and wordless but steady and God- 
fearing way in the service of the great 
mother, not looking for reward or re- 
cognition but trusting to the grace of 
Providence to crown your feeble and 
faltering effects with success in its own 
good time. 

Little wonder therefore that the over- 
powering midday heat of a disturbed 
holiday has not been helpful in swelling 

•An address delivered at the last Annual 
meeting of the Industrial Association at the 
Town Hall 


an appreciative and cheering audience 
such as is called together in this his-- 
toric hall on more sensational but far 
less important occasions. You few, 
whose thoughts are and have always 
been less of holidays and holiday- 
making than of discharge of solemn 
duties and of fulfilment of truly unalter- 
ble and sane vows consecrated to the 
abiding good of the people have come 
together on stern business intent ; you 
are determined to further the sacred 
cause entrusted to your keeping with 
greater zeal and earnestness than 
ever at this critical yet psychological 
moment of Man’s history. All honor, 
glory and credit to you and may your 
self-imposed mission of love be ever 
unimpeded and grow from more to 
more. 

The war that prevented many a good 
and great thing, prevented our meeting 
last year. With its all engrossing 
demands it prevented our getting the 
requisite funds, and our securing passage 
for our youngmen and ensuring for them 
prospects of apjirenticeship and employ- 
ment abroad. This interfered with the 
fulfilment of the chief object of this 
society. It was a year more or less of 
suspended animation with us and when 
with the opening of a fresh and fruitful 
chapter of the world^s Industrial history, 
animation is once again restored to us, 
let us prayerfully invoke God’s abiding 
grace on our renewed endeavours. 

It has not been alas, animation, 
metaphorically suspended in some note- 
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worthy instances. Death — premature 
and appalling in its suddenness — 
snatched away from us that that good 
man and true patriot, Abdul Rasul who 
had given every inch of his sparebuilt 
but firelit self to the Country's service. 
The law difficulties following the death 
of the treasurer in whom our property 
was vested led to inevitable delay in the 
adjustment of our affairs and accounts 
which was partly a reason of our in- 
ability to meet last year ; but matters 
have now been restored to their normal 
condition. How catholic and com- 
prehensive a platform the Industrial and 
the educational can and ought to be, 
will be illustrated when I mention to 
you our next sad loss, that of the 
Honble Maharaja Bahadur Ranjit 
Singh of Nasipur who was a loyal and 
wholehearted colleagne of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Rasul, though the political creed of 
the two was as divergent and apait as 
one could possibly conceive. Those 
who like me believe that India has 
and can have long no higher and more 
engrossing politics than education in all 
its phases will realise and appreciate a 
noteworthy and rare amalgam like this. 

Death was busy not alone among 
the ranks of our workers but among 
our students as well. Mr. S. N. Dutta 
Gupta who had learned gutter-making 
in Japan and had just struggled into the 
first start for practical and profitable 
work was called away before his time. 

And with a sad but ^swelling heart 
have we to record the passing away of 


one of our few ^oltli n* sons who in 
attempting to do liis little bit for his 
King and the Ktnpire cheerfully laid 
down his young life while fighting the 
deadly enemy in the death-trap of 
Flanders, A compatriot of those who 
had inspite of serious handicap and 
persistent I'bstacles called into existence 
the Bengal Ambulance Corps within 
two days of the war breaking out, who 
later on conjured up the Calcutta 
University Corps, the Bengali Regiment 
and the Bengal Light Infantry could 
do no less when the call came, 

J. N. Sen B, Sc. of the London 
University which distinction you helped 
him to win repaid your and the country's 
debt by joining Kitchener's glorious 
“contemptibles” and contributing to the 
immortal achievements in Somme and 
on the Marne. Let our united prayers 
be for the peace of his soul and for the 
peace of mind of his distracted family. 
That our efforts are unaggressive, 
noiseless and unambitious is rarely an 
answer to the noisy detractors and the 
questionable calumniators. Lies die 
hard and the armoured saint with his 
spear has ever to^ be on the watch for 
the confusion of the monster. 

The Report in your hands may prove 
formidable reading to many who will 
take nothing on trust and will yet not 
do the honor of facing facts and details 
when they are presented to them for 
impartial consideration. 

A short resume of our fourteen year's 
labour — hard ~ very hard I am afraid 
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— will help us in realising how Lakshan* 
like, almost without meat, drink and* 
sleep, as of old, our Jogendra Chandra 
has been preparing for the deadly com- 
bat with the Ravana of Poverty and his 
demonlike army of social moral, and 
spiritual disorganisation. 

During our existence of fourteen years 
about 300 students have been sent to 
foreign countries of which 164 have 
returned and of whom 140 are well 
employed. 

Three have obtained the D. Sc. 
Degree of London, one the D. Sc. 
Degree of Edinborongh, three the 
P, Hd. Degree of Ikrlin, one the 
Ph. D. Degree of Basle, one the Pll. D. 
Degree of the Halle University, one the 
Pll. D. of the Harvard University 
.andpne the Pil. D. of the Wisconsin 
University and one has got a Degree 
of the Tokio University which is 
analogous to the Pll. D. Degree. 
Twenty of them have got the M. Sc. 
degree of the Universities of Birmingham, 
Leeds, Stanford, California Masachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, Cornell, Nebraska, 
Chicago, Michigan, Iowa, Sappaor 
(Japan) Tokio, Kioto (Japan). 58 of 
them have got the B. Sc. Etegree of the 
Universities of London. Lelfeds, Glasgow 
Edinborough, Manchester, Birmingham, 
California, Illinois, Michigan, Purdiue, 
Ohio, Ontario, Iowa, Harvard, Tokio. 
6 of them have got the M. D. Degree 
and a very large number of them have 
got diplomas of proficiency in various 
branches of Industry. This is a record 


of success of which the country may 
well be proud. The donors of the Associa-. 
tion who have adhered to the Association 
steadfastly during all this time of turmoil 
and political distraction and have thus 
earned the gratitude of their country, 
may well feel satisfied that their money 
could not have been better spent. 

Next we come to the more important 
question — what our students have done 
on their return. 

They have started or been employed 
as chief Experts, Managers or Secretaries 
in the following industries : — 

6 in Agriculture, 9 in Secriculture, 9 in 
Engineering and Engineering works, ^ in 
Electrical Engineering, 8 in Chemical 
Works, 4 in Cotton Mills, 9 in the Leather 
Industry, 2 in Porcelain and pottery, i in 
Celluloid, I in Glass, i in soap, i in Print- 
ing ink, I in Canning and Perserving, 
2 in Dyeing, 2 in pencil, 2 in match, r in 
sheet metal, i in Cutlery, 1 in Comb and 
Hat, 1 in Biscuit, i in Pharmacy, 1 in 
Dairy, 2 in sugar, i in Button, 6 in Agri- 
culture, 6 in Mining, i in Brick Making 
I in Sculpture, 3 in Printing and Litho 
Engraving, i in Mechanical Testing 
Works, I. in Iron works, i in Vulcani- 
sing Works, 2 in Spectacles, 2 in 
Dentistry, 2 in Tea Gardens, 5 in Rail- 
ways, and 9 of them are engaged in 
Trade. 

Our students are also taking a large 
share in the work ^of teaching of higher 
sceince and technology. " 18 of them are 
employed as Professors of Chemistry, gf 
Mechanical Engineering and Indqstri^I 
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Chemistry and Botany in the Collettes 
of the Calcutta University, of the Sibpur 
C, E. College Bengal Technical Institute, 
University College of Science and the 
Gwalior Politechnic, 

Our students have also chalked out 
for themselves careers in many other 
callings, e. g. as appraisers, officers in 
commercial I ntelligence, Commercial 
Institute, Sanitary Engineering, in 
Municipalities, in Auditing, settlement. 
Finance and News papers. One of them 
has succeeeded in getting into the Indian 
Civil Service, another has been appointed 
to the I. M. S,. while 7 have become 
doctors and 5 barristers. I may also 
mention the case of Mr. P. K. Biswas who 
was employed in the Chemical Bureau 
in England. It is reported that he 
succeeded in making improvements in 
existing high power explosives ; Mr. A. K. 
Das Gupta did good service in Flanders 
as a Motor Car Engineer and Ur. j. L. 
Sen, I, M. S. served with the army at 
the front. 

We are about to be met with the same 
class of criticism as has been in store, of 
late for the University Builder even at 
the hands of men like Sir P, C. Roy 
and Sir Ashutosh Chowdhury whom the 
University has made and who have 
partly made the University what it is. 
The first charge against him was that 
his out-put. was too little and too fine 
and that he could but interest few in 
graduation. The latter-day charge 
against him is that there is over gradua- 
tion and ^that more are taking to 


University and Post graduate courses than 
labour employers know what to do with. 

I shall for the moment leave the Univer- 
sity to take care of itself, particularly as 
the result of the prolonged labours of the 
University Commission which went into 
the matter in detail, are shortly to be 
made public. The outstanding fact to 
which 1 had occasion of drawing atten- 
tion in other concerns is that an Univer- 
sity which for over 60 years catered for 
the needs of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Assam, Burma, United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the North Western Provinces 
the Central Ihovinces and Ceylon has 
not on its rolls yet anything approaching 
20,000 graduates, living and dead. 
Those who thoughtlessly indulge in the 
cant about the University interfering 
with the health and prospects of the 
people at large will probably .some day 
explain why the large residue of our 
youth admittedly intellectual has not 
been better handled. At all events your 
society which for fourteen years has 
catered for the needs of the whole Presi- 
dency and had sent no more than 300 
students abroad can not very well be 
charged with over fertility. 

The charge against you, I should have 
thought would be quite the other way. 
The field is large, nay vast, and immeasur- 
able. The workers are few. The 
possibilities of the country*s industrial 
resources and their organisation, develop- 
ment and utilisation were never brought 
home more remarkably and closely than 
during the war and if with the knowledge 
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we already have and are fast gathering, 
the situation is carefully nursed and 
honestly handled in the interests of the 
people, the Government and the country 
and not of exploiting Syndicates, the 
development will be absolutely beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Famine, want, 
scarcity and disease ought to and will 
disappear from the face of the country 
and from her vantage-ground India’s 
proud boast with proper organisation 
will be that of the world’s purveyor 
without hurting her own people. There 
is no reason why India should not be the 
world's sole;munition depot for even now 
the war on war does not seem to have 
ended war. This will bring to it all the 
distinction and advantage that are bound* 
to follow in the train of such a develop- 
ment, ^^r limitless animal, forest annual 
and agricultural resources, shrinkage of 
any of which need not be apprehended 
with proper handling and organisation, 
her untold water-power, her vast and yet 
manageable labour, her comparative free- 
dom from tariff and freight difficulties and 
the still temperate habits of her people, 
and their devoted godliness would in the 
hands of a strong, just and far-seeing 
Government give her advantages that 
would make her the equal of any two 
great industrial countries even in the 
new dawning era, with its increasingly 
exacting standard. And Government 
means and fully means that India shall 
take her rightful place — A new depar(# 
ment of the Imperial Government will 
deal with this phase of administration. 


The labours of Gumming, Swan, Patter- 
son, Heaton, Everett, R. N, Mookerjee, 
of Tata in recent times and many more 
in the past have shown what circums- 
cribed and handicapped Bengal alone 
can do. 

The Industrial Commission with a 
much larger out-look has an expansive 
Imperial Programme which the country 
will take long to digest, understand and 
fully realise, and longer still to work 
out. This is no time to go in-to details 
of the controversy that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission have 
raised. Suffice it to say for the 
present that there are indications of 
untold possibilities from which the 
people can never be excluded and it 
would be worse than a grievous crime, 
it would be downright blunder for 
every one, according to his means 
opportunities and abilities not to put 
earnestly and honestly his shoulder to 
the wheel instead of captiously sitting 
on the fence, academic of otherwise. 
The war and the inevitable victory in 
its wake is a triumph of scientific indus- 
trialism, but their aftermath has opened 
out to the world’s discerning eyes also 
the dangers defects and disadvantages of 
such industrialism. We have to profit 
by lessons of both these classes and 
make our preparations and lay out our 
arrangements so that Europe’s^ mistakes, 
which could not help leading up‘:.to 
Bolshevism should be effectively avoided. 

The findings of the Industrial Com- 
mission and the University Commission 
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together with the lessons from the west, 
will give us ample lead if only we are 
ready and willing. But the intermediate 
work which is clamant in its nature is 
yours. We must have the instruments 
and agents ready at hand against the 
time that adequate willingness and 
ability spring in the nation. This 
preparedness is of supreme moment if the 
disaster that followed in the wake of the 
futile Swadeshi movement are to be 
avoided. While larger and debatable 
issues are being threshed out your 
society is quietly getting ready at hand 
an army of capable an:l willing agents 
and instruments. Look to it that their 
quality is of the best, tiiat their reliabi- 
lity is absolute and that their dependable 
nature is totally beyond cavil and ques- 
tioning. That is the great work before 
you and greater need for the work has 
now come, more than ever. Near upon 
70 years ago a young professor of the 
Dacca College, himself equally at home 
in English and Sanskrit literature and 
the pioneer and premier Mathematician 
of Bengal wrote a remarkable paper 
which has been recently republished in 
the Dacca Review and was commented 
on with great force by Principal James 
in the pages of the Presidency College 
Magazine with all his own predilection 
for literary and philosophical pursuits. 
Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhikary raised 
the early warning voice that Bengal’s 
one chance of regaining her old place 
would be through scientific, industrial, 
commercial and agricultural training 


And when 70 years* later education in 
this country inspite of appearances was 
steadily drifting away from the ideal 
thus laid down it was my proud privi- 
lege to raise a cry de novo ; the usual 
obstacles and difficulties were generously 
strewn in the path throughout the 
progress of my proposals. Thanks to 
the single-minded aud energetic support 
of men like Sir Gurudas Banerji now 
alas, no more with us — and the present 
Vice Chancellor of the University, the 
proposals found ultimate acceptance in 
the Senate. The great principle that 
the University ought to identify itself 
with and guide this phase of human 
activity has at last found acceptance 
and details may well be left to be settled 
in the liglit of recommendations of 
Commissions and committees. Ours will 
not be a purely industrial University, as 
in many places in the West but it will 
be an University with an important 
industrial side as a nece.ssity illustrating 
more than ever, the soundnqps of the 
creed that one has to eat to live and not 
live to eat. Culture, spirituality, true man- 
hood have all to be properly balanced 
and not ruthlessly and recklessly 
ruled out in the name of economic 
and industrial progress as seems to be 
the recent indication of Mr, Chatterton 
in dealing with Sir I*. C. Roy’s economic 
heresies. In the East we do not want 
in the name of advanced and up-to-date 
economics to have artificially exaggera- 
ted standards of life and ideals in order 
that the prosperity of the people may 
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loom large through the medium of well- 
handled figures and statistics and prove 
to be of the Gargantuan order. VVe 
want material prosperity not for the 
'sake of its comforts or its glamour but 
only as a means of living a healthy, 
worthy and effective life in the interest 
and for the sake of manhood and 
humanity and for the glorificatin of Him 
who made man. That is the spacious 
day that the country needs more than 
anything else. 

Avidya mirttung tita Vidyu mrita- 
masante. In order that the corner-stone 
might be well and truly laid and firmly 
set the hidden foundation has to be 
strong and the architectural blending 
has to be happy and judicious. If this 
high ideal permeates our industrial 
programme, the excessive standard of the 
West will not be our trouble nor shall 
we need super-costly Imperial pro- 
grammes such as are unhappily evoking 
controversies amongst those who might 
be trusted to know better, about “Scienti- 
fic Suicide of India” on the one hand 
and “ Scientific anarchy " on the other. 

In order that we may be so deter- 
mined and work profitably, peace and 
order must prevail, and live and let live 
must be the universal motto. The 
world is big enough and its resources 
large. They will suffice Tor all and 
there will be to spare if true content- 
ment comes and not indolent avoidance 
of toil ; contentment of the right type 
that enjoined the creed, ^ 

Let thy hand do its 


appointed work while the tongue chants 
the name of the Lord. When the holy 
Rishi Narada wns baffled in his quest 
for the true devotee amidst sages and 
Saints the Lord of Baikuntha directed 
his gaze to the perspiring husbandman 
struggling back from his parched 
field and giving his cattle and his family 
and his guest tlieir midday refection 
before refreshing himself but who had 
no idle words of praise, prayer or wel- 
come. If ideals like this which th'bugh 
tarnished for the time being, can be 
held aloft again our industrial future on 
proper lines may without much ado 
be secured, and yours is the assigned 
work of contributing towards the great 
end by finding agents of the right 
calibre and sort. 

In order however that the end be 
achieved there must be loyal co-opera- 
tion on all hands — from the people as 
well as the Government. Education, 
sanitation or industrialism can not 
prosper in the murky and offensive 
atmosphere of Hooliganism. Roughs, 
bullies whether inciting people from 
or from church steps or mosque steps 
or temple steps their safe ensconcement 
behind and beyond the barriers away 
from the danger Zone cannot be 
tolerated to mislead the people. 

Neither in industrialism nor in poli- 
tics, ca# the lawless revolutionary 
purporting to translate into noxious 
action innocent idealism enumerated by 
irresponsible visionaries be allowed to 
rule the day. Those responsible for 
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good Government, for life, liberty and 
safe-keeping of the people and their 
property are bound to put down disorder 
peremptorily with the heaviest hand 
and in this essential work they arc 
entitled to whole-hearted and prompt 
co-operation of the people and all 
claiming to be their leaders. No double 
edged gilded sentiment with distant 
meanings, no hollow mysticism and 
mystic formulas will answer, but the 
disclaimer and deprecation has to speak 
straight and deliver the blow ecjually 
straight from the shoulder, if need 
be in the interest of law, good Govern- 
ment order and peace. It is a pity 
that though war promises to have 
ended, peace does not come but in its 
train comes world-wide unrest that knows 
not its cause nor object. Sedate India 
has no place in this phantasmagoria 
and whatever influences projected from 
outside for tlie advancement of nefarious 
object, may do to foment trouble, India 
can not in its own interest and out of 
loyalty to the Throne that has done so 
much to build her up from amidst 
abysmal ruin, be guilty even of contri- 
butory default. Good Government 
must be maintained at any cost as 
the first essential element in all 
well-conserved programme of orderly 
progress. 

Our creed and work here forbid our 
active participation in or detailed consi- 
deration of politics proper. But as 
those partly making themselves respon- 
i^jble for indiistrial progress It is our 


imperative duty to press for and see to 
sound equitable and healthy law for the 
promotion of industries. The interests 
of free trade have to be maintained, 
unrestricted and cheap production of the 
necessities of life has to be ensured and 
Indian interests have generally to be 
secured against all objectionable and 
retrograde handicap. Such security 
would be an appreciable contribution 
tmards good Government and main- 
tenance of order which in)ne in authority 
can possibly be allowed to overlook. 
Above all the people owe it to them- 
selves to make their whole-hearted 
contribution loyally towards this aspect 
of nation-builfling. Let us be confirmed 
in our creed and when so confirmed let 
us act unflinchingly with steadfast 
fearlessness. Let us not toy with the 
situation. The time for plain speaking 
has come here as in ^inany other direc- 
tions. VVe talk of dignity of labour but 
do not belicvd in it. We talk of the 
sanctity of education but do not believe 
in it. The teacher, the artisan, the 
tradesman, the husbandman is but 
allowed on sufferance and there is a 
distant patronising air that is not only 
depressing but offensive. Society has 
to be cured of this and there should be 
a thoroughly frank recognition of the 
situation. While on the look-out for 
diamond-edged securities and safe 
speculation our lip-deep preachings for 
co-operation fall flat on a barren soil, 
for inspite of our self-satisfying imagina- 
tion we are rated at our proper worth. 
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We are glad to coax foreign capital if 
we can and are content to serve under 
foreign management for we lack in 
mutual trust and respect and would 
hide away in land, jewellery or safe 
investments what individual capital we 
have, as a sort of stand-by against the 
rainy day. All this has at once to be 
changed if we really mean business. It 
is otherwise no good grudging the 
European, the Marwari or the Bhutia 
their well-earned and hard earned 
advancement. We complain of lack of 
banking facilities and put in our thou- 
sands as security for a cashiership for a 
favourite relative in a prosperous firm, if 
we fail to get a footing as a banian or 
broker. Out of such elements business 
or industrialism will never be built — out 
of such elements Tatas and Rajendra 
Nath Mukerjis will not be and have 
not been built. Correct thinking 
and straight acting niust inevitably 
precede the change that we want and 
abusing the Government or the other 
communities will not achieve the end. 
Fully and painfully aware as I am of 
much that has been in the way of 
mutual trust we maintain that no 
progress can be possible till this rep- 
rehensible rubbish is removed and out 
of the way for all time. Study correctly 
and remove the causes that have led to 
our industrial and commercial disasters 
and make their recurrence impossible. 
You can do that only by the ti^ifned, 
responsible and entirely dependable yet 
reasonably cheap agency with which it 


is your mission to furnish the country 
and this is more than half the godd 
work. You have begun it well and may 
God’s choicest blessings rest on it, for 
the good and advancement of the 
mother land. 

D. P. Sarvadhicari. 


THE NEWEEDARFUB PLATE 

OF 

SBl CHANDRA DEVA. 


In the October 1912 number of the 
Dacca Review, Mr. J. T. Rankin, i.c.s. 
published a note given him by the late 
lamented scholar Babu Ganga Mohan 
Lashkar M. A., on a copper plate inscrip- 
tion of Sri Chandra Deva found at 
Idilpur in the Faridpur district. This 
note for the first time established the 
fact that a Buddhist line of kings with 
Chandra as their sarname had ruled in 
East Bengal with Vikrampura as their 
Capital about the loth or iith century 
of the Christian Era and votaries of 
antiquarian studies in Bengal were busy 
thenceforth discussing the position of 
the Chandra Kings of Vikrampura 
in the Chronology of their country. 
The discovery of a second copper plate 
of Sri Chandra Deva found at Rampal 
in the Munshiganj Sub-Division of the 
Dacca district in April 1913 by Prof. 
Radha Gabinda Basak M.A. gave a further 
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impetus to the discussion. Prof. Basak 
published this plate in the Sravan and 
Bhadra number of the vernacular maga- 
zine Sahitya for 1320 B. S. and finally 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Volume XII 
P. 136. 

The present plate is the 3rd of Sri 
Chandra Deva. It was found last April 
in excavating earth frem some ditch, at 
Kedarpur, in the Madaripur Sub-division 
of the Faridpur district. It was pre- 
served in the custody of the second 
teacher of the Kedarpur M. E. School. 
I came to know of the find from a friend 
and it has now been obtained for the 
Dacca Museum by the Hon'ble Mr. 
T. Emerson, C. I. E., I. C. S. through the 
kind efforts of Mr. J. N. Roy I. C S.. 
Magistrate of Faridpur and Mr. N. Sen, 
Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur. 

The plate measures 8^ inches by 
inches and is therefore slightly 
smaller than the plate published by 
Mr, Basak which measurers inches 
by 8 inches. The Royal seal of the 
Chandras is attached to the middle of 
the top of the plate. The seal displays 
the Wheel of Law with two couchant 
deers on the two sidesjand is symbolical 
of the first turning of the Wheel of Law 
by Lord Buddha in the Deer Park, — 
the present Sarnath near Benares. It is 
noteworthy that the Palas of Bengal 
who preceded the Chandras and who 
also were Buddhists, had similar devices 
on their seals. The name of Sri Sri 
Chandra Deva is written in relief 
beneath the wheel in the present seal. 


The plate is very peculiar in one 
respect and I do not remember to have 
met with this peculiarity before in any 
other copper-plate of the same class 
hitherto discovered in India. The 
genera] nature of this class of copper- 
plates may be thus summarised. 

(i) They begin with a pious invocation ; 

(ii) The enology of the king granting 
the land and that of his ancestors 
then follow, (iii) The place from which 
the grant is issued is next mentioned. 

(iv) Next is mentioned the religious creed 
of the king and his father and their 
position and importance as sovereigns. 

(v) The king then makes known the 
fact of the grant to all officers of 
his household, (vi) The land granted 
is then demarcated and its position 
located. (vii)The names of the donee Brah- 
min with his two ancestors then follow, 
viii) Finally come the injunction to the 
future kings not to nullify the grant as 
well as some imprecatory verses narrat* 
ing the punishment in hell awaiting 
those who tamper with land granted by 
previous sovereigns. 

The pesent plate however ends 
with the fourth section. Thus “ it 
appears that it is no grant at all, 
but it was only a plate kept ready 
with the stereotyped inscription in the 
office of issue to be filled in with the 
necessary remaining portions as occasion 
arose. The question then arises as to 
how this unfinished grant could find its 
way to Kedarpur. Kedarpur, as is well- 
known, contains ruins of an ancient 
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palace surrounded by a broad ditch, as 
well as a big tank. Tradition has 
connected them with the name of Kedar 
Roy, one of the famous twelve chief- 
tains who ruled Bengal before Akbar 
occupied the country. But Kedar Roy 
had his Capital at Sripur, which, from 
the description of Ralph Fitch, appears 
to have been a flourishing town ; and 
the reasonaMeness of having a second 
Capital, only a few miles off, is not very 
apparent. Of course, a thousand and one 
contingencies might have taken the 
present plate to Kedarpur, but a shrewd 
suspicion occurs to us that the office 
of issue of the Chandra Kings may 
have been situated close to the find 
place of the present plate and the forti- 
fied ancient palace at Kedarpur had 
perhaps nothing to do with Kedar Roy 
of the 16 th. century but perhaps it 
belonged to the Chandras who preced- 
ed Kedar Roy by no less than five 
hundred years ! 

The plate is inscribed on one side only 
and there is a vacant space of two inches 
at the bottom. The inscription contains 
18 lines of writing. The letters, are *24 
to *30 inch in length and are carefully 
incised. Mistakes of engraver or scribe 
are however numerous and they have 
rendered the preparation of a correct text 
an undertaking of exceptional difficulty. 
I should gratefully acknowledge here 
the help that I have received in this 
respect from Prof. Abhaya Charan 
Chakrabarty M. A, of the Jagannath 
College without whose help, I could 


hardly have made any headway in 
reclaiming a correct text of the inscrip-^ 
tion, especially of the passages hopelesly 
marred by engraver^s mistakes. The 
inscription is written in the Bengali 
script of the loth. century A.D. 

From a comparison of the abstract of 
the Idilpur plate of Sri Chandra publish- 
ed in the DACCA REVIEW, referred to 
above, with the contents of the present 
plate, it is evident that the two plates 
are copies of the same draft. The 
Idilpur plate seems to have an extra 
Sloka towards the end, borrowed from 
the Rampal plate, which is otherwise 
the copy of a draft, different from that 
of the Idilpur and the Kedarpur plates. 
It should be noted however, that the 
opening invocatory Sloka is identical in 
all the three plates. 

The following is an abstract of the 
present Kedarpur plate. 

The inscription opens with a saluta- 
tion to the Buddha, the Dharmma and 
the Sangha, the three jewels of the 
Buddhist faith. It then goes on to say 
that there was one Puma Chandra 
by name, who was the possessor of large 
forces (2) He was neither of high birth 
nor of pure caste, but he obtained a son 
Subarnna Chandra by name, resplendent 
as gold (3) Subarna Chandra was a 
famous man of religious nature and his 
son was Trailokya Chandra. (4) 
Troilokya’s conquests extended far and 
wide and he was a terror to his foes. 
(S) Trailokya’s son was Sri Chandra 
who was extremely virtuous. (6) He 
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was a great conqueror whose fame in Bikramapura. 

arms reached the heavens (7). The last The text and translation o'" the iiis- 
King Sri Chandra Deva issued this plate cription are given below, 
from his victorious capital at Sri 

SEAL. 


TEXT 

Line i. ^ I ^ *itarv 

” 2 f’lBfws 

” 3 

»iws 11 ( i ) 

” 4 w: 

” 5 ^:«(^) 

SJI c-f)' ^ 

fsp? 5 (Sjfbsjjf II 

^ 6 snt*! 

II ( 's ) 

^*irr?c»it¥s *i?rc»ft 
" 7 

tar 

*» 8 OTW 5Cffi <:pr: II ( 8 ) 

ft 
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Line 9 

hfiRfip a ( « ) 

* lo ^rarw^: *R«rf 5 i 

" ii -*RMi«i5croil CT t ^^ t hfi ^; 

cw: ^ '•W f5rfirfijf« 

* 12 

CT«n 

* 13 *i®T a ('!» ) 

*1lfw *lt*N^CTW 

C^*lt»rfsiCT 

* 14 •tfiw® 

* 15 ’PltCTt’Wsi 

w>m irc*i??"i^«»fk*n ^ m a (s) 

"16. »i 

* 1 7- j 5 ® CT’i ♦ITO’OI^ WW? •t 

* 18. m ^5® c«n; 1 


MOTES ON THE BEADING. 

(i) Read 4pah (2) Read c*h (3) Read (4) Read (5) Read 

*n ^ (6) Read ir (7) Read sit? ( 8 ) Read (9) Read ® (10) This line 
has been hopelessly spoiled by engraver’s mistakes. The following 
restoration is proposed based on the principle of possibility. 

H fwibw 

(i i) Delate ^ 
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Translation. a pleasant sight and a receptacle of all 


May success attend^ 1 Let welfare 
accrue* I 

Adorable is the Lord Jina, the only 
receptacle of mercy. Victory attends 
also the Law, the only light of the 
world. By worshipping them, all the 
high minded Congregation crosses to the 
other side of the world, (i). 

There was one Puma Chandra by 
name favoured of the goddess of fortune, 
the bold® canopy of dust raised by 
whose soldiers advancing beyond the 
line, was welcomed by the wives of the 
sun-god. (2). 

He was neither very pure nor did he 
belong to a high family, — not to speak 
of natural sanctity and greatness ; yet 
from him was born the blessed and 
meritorious Subarna Chandra resplen* 
dent as gold. (3). 

Of him, who was afraid of the other 
world, was born the son Trailokya 
Chandra, the very sight of whom was 
meritorious, — who was fine to look at, 
a solace to mankind and whose 
deeds of benevolence were sung through- 
out the three worlds. (4). 

Who bent on conquering the earth 
limited by the four seas put out the 
fire of his foes by the water of (in the 
shape of) his sword, In battles. (5). 

Of him, who was a friend of the right 
path was born a son, the prosperous 
8ri Chandra Deva who was kind to (in 
return for) mischieveous endeavours, 
full of praise for others and absolutely 
dumb in recounting their faults, brawny, 


virtues. In him, who was averse to all 
worldly attractions, the Disposer put in 
Fortune by sheer force and thus the 
meaning of his name was justified. (6). 

The multitude of dust particles, thrown 
up by whom, — Victorious in battles, 
— proceeding towards heaven, was tou- 
ched by the elephants, the lords of the 
quarters, with their ichor — their pride — 
rendered viscous by the earthly dust ; — 
which was avoided from a distance by 
the gods as their eyes knew no twinkle, 
and which imprinted a wonderful illusion 
of whiteness on the hairs of the heavenly 
nymphs. (7). 

From his prosperous and Victorious 
Capital established at Sri Vikramapura, 
he, the devoted worshipper of Sugata 
(i. e. the Buddha), the great lord, the 
great protector, the paramount Sove- 
reign, the illustrious Sri Chandra Devai 
who meditates on the feet of Troilokya 
Chandra Deva^ the great overlord, — 
being in good health, — 

Notes on the Translation : — 

(1) The symbol which is customarily 
read as 4 should be read f^ffin^^and 
be translated by, — ‘‘may success attend,’* 
1 have stated my reasons at length 
in a forthcoming contribution to the 
Epigraphia Indica. (2) “Let welfare 
accrue” better expresses the force of 
than only "Hail”. (3) The word in the 
original is very clear and reads 
but it does not agree in grammer and 
should therefore (^ corrected toir*lcl*tt I 
N. K. Bhattashali, 
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Ship-Building in Bengal during the 
closing decades of the 18th century 
—a forgotten chapter in the 
Industrial History 
of Bengal. 


One of the immediate outstanding 
effects of the world-wide calamitous war 
which has just terminated so happily is 
the fact that attention of the authorities 
concerned has been drawn to the possi- 
bilities of ship-building in India. From 
time to time during the last few months, 
we have had public announcements of 
the results of various attempts, in this 
direction in different parts of the Brittish 
Indian Empire. A very special interest 
thus naturally attaches to the paper 
reproduced below on ship-building in 
India, which was first published in 1804. 
We gather from this paper (a) that the 
calamitous famine consequent on Hyder 
AIi*s invasion of the Carnatic in 1780 
gave a powerful impetus to ship-building 
in Bengal, (b) we have definite informa- 
tion in the paper about the results of 
attempts at shipbuilding made in the 
Sunderbunds, at Chittagong and at 
Sylhet. (c) The paper further speaks 
of the timber and planks and other 
materials used in the construction of 
these wooden vessels and the localities 
which supplied the timber, (d) We 
have further a detailed account of the 
actual cost of the construction of some 


of these wooden vessels in Bengal, (e) 
We have also information about thb 
utility and comparative durability of 
these wooden vessels made in India. 

One would naturally ask who is the 
writer of the paper. The paper is the 
work of Mr. Anthony Lambert. For- 
tunately for us a character sketch of this 
gentlem&n was published in this City in 
^ 799 i which we gather that Mr. 

Lambert was a distinguished merchant 
in Bengal, in his day. A native of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, apparently an entirely 
self-made man, as we are told by the 
writer of the sketch, Mr, Lambert was 
“an eminent instance of the perfection 
which the powers of the human mind 
may attain, without the aid of a regular 
education”. He was an active member 
of the Asiatic Society, and was much 
admired by the then illustrious President 
of that learned body (Sir William Jones). 
Though self-instructed, he was ever 
considered as one of the ornaments of 
the polished circle of friends which Sir 
William Jones drew around him. As a 
merchant, he was highly respected by 
all who had dealings with him. We are 
further told that “combining political 
sagacity with the spirit of mercantile 
adventure, his schemes expanded into 
the views of a statesman”. Thus Mr. 
Lambert was in every way specially 
qualified to speak with authority on the 
subject dealt with in his paper. No 
apology is therefore needed for repro- 
ducing the paper here at this juncture 
in the industrial history of Bengal. 
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On Ship>Btiildiiig. 

Bengal was formerly under the necce- 
ssity of prosecuting her maritime trade 
on ships built in foreign ports. Before 
these provinces fell under the dominion 
of Great Britain, the natives never 
attempted marine expeditions ; and 
prior to the year 1780, we have Miot 
heard of any effort made by Europeans 
to construct ships in Bengal, for the 
purposes of commerce. Two small snows, 
the Minerva and Amazon, were, indeed, 
built at Calcutta, for the Company 
previous to this period. But it does 
not appear that this example operated 
as an incentive to others. The country 
trade of Bengal was then supplied with 
shipping from the ports of Surat, 
Bombay, Damaun, Pegue, and by occa- 
sional purchases of foreign Europe 
ships ; and if any considerable repairs 
were wanted, the ships were obliged to 
proceed to those ports to have them 
effected. The late Colonel Watson, 
we believe, was the first person who 
ever built a ship of force or burden in 
the river Houghly. In the year 1781, 
he launched the Nonsuch, of about 500 
tons burden, capable of mounting 32 
guns, and constructed both for the 
purposes of war and commerce. This 
ship is now lying in the river Houghly, 
and is a proof, not only of good work- 
manship, but of the durability of her 
materials ; as she is still reckoned in the 
first class of country ships, and was last 
year employed by government as a 


cruizer, for the protection of trade, 
forming one of the Bengal squadron. 

A very calamitous event gave rise to 
ship-building in Bengal — the famine 
produced in the Carnatic by Hyder 
Ali*s invasion, in the year 1780, The 
extraordinary and pressing demand 
thereby created for tonnage, for the 
transportation of grain, and supplies of 
troo[^s and stores, to our settlements on 
the coast of Coromandel, raised the 
price of freight to such an enormous 
height, as roused the attention of almost 
every person in the remotest degree 
connected with commerce, to share in 
this profitable trafiick. Ships not being 
procurable from other quarters in any 
proportion to the demand, individuals 
then began to turn their attention to the 
construction of ships in Bengal ; and 
this noble and useful art has been ever 
since pursued with so much vigour, that 
Bengal, instead of depending on other 
countries as formerly, for the means of 
conveying her produce to foreign ports, 
now supplies not only shipping for her 
own commerce, but for sale to foreigners, 
and ship-building is become a very 
considerable branch of home manufac- 
tures. 

The first attempts (except those al- 
ready mentioned) were made in the 
Sunderbunds, at Chittagong, and at 
Sylhet. But the vessels then built at 
these places being hastily run up on the 
spur of the occasion, composed of green 
timbers, and bad materials, and unskil- 
fully constructed, fell quickly to decay ; 
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and for many years created a strong 
prejudice against Bengal ships. Ship- 
building is now almost entirely confined 
to Calcutta, where ships are at present 
built, of all burdens, equal in point of 
construction, workmanship, and dura- 
bility. to any class of merchant-ships in 


Europe, and superior to most. The 
progress and extent of this very impor-. 
tant manufacture, will be seen from the 
following account of vessels built in 
Bengal, since the commencement of the 
year 1781. 


Calcatta» and the river Houghly, inoludingone ship bniU at Patna. 



Ships. 

Snows. 

Tonnage. 

Value when equipped 
for Sea. 

On the Ganges 

38 

39 

24,580 

S. Rs 37,09,000 

Chitt^ong 

7 

29 

7450 

7,05,000 

Sylhet 

2 

*3 

2,640 

2,65,000 

Backergunj and other places 
in the Sunderbunds 

9 

12 

4,410 

4.25.000 

Total 

53 

93 

39,080 

S.Rs 51,04,000 


The foregoing does not include snows 
and sloops, built for the navigation of 
the river, which are chiefly employed in 
loading and unloading the Indiamen, 
and such large ships as receive and 
discharge their cargoes at Diamond 
Harboufi and other stations near the 
sea, where open boats cannot be used 
with safety. It has been found on the 
best information we could procure from 
various sources, and may be received as 
no otherwise incorrect than in omissions. 
The tonnage at present belonging to the 
port of Calcutta, exclusive of river craft 
appears by a list in our possession to 
consist of 67 ships, 50 snows, brigs, &c.. 


and I yacht ; of these, the aggregate 
burden is 36,082 tons, and the estimated 
value S.Rs 46,79,000. 

The materials of which our ships are 
now constructed, consist of teak timber 
and planks, imported from Pegue, and 
saul and sissoo timber from Behar, 
Oude, and the inexhaustible forests that 
skirt the hills which form the northern 
boundaries of Bengal and Behar. The 
ribs, knees,, and breast-hooks, or what 
is usually denominated the frame of the 
ship, are composed, generally, of sissoo 
timber ; the beams and inside plank, of 
saul ; and the bottoms sides, decks, 
keels, stern posts, &c., of teak. The 
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excellence of teak for the purpose of 
ship-building, and its durability, are too 
well known to require any description ; 
although it must be observed that the 
Peguc teak is not reckoned equal to 
what grows on the Malabar coast, and 
near Surat. Of sissoo and saul timber 
we can truly say, from the information 
of well-informed professional men, that 
the former is admirably adapted to ship- 
building, from its size, form, and firm 
texture ; and as it produces crooked 
timbers and knees of every shape and 
dimension, for vessels of all forms, and 
of any magnitude, even for a ship of 
war of the first rate ; and that the latter 
furnishes excellent beams, knees, and 
inside plank. 

With regard to either of these two 
species of timber, we cannot yet pro- 
nounce, with certainty, on the full extent 
of their durability as materials for ship- 
building. The experience we have had, 
however, justifies us in saying, that for 
this purpose the sissoo will last much 
longer than any timber to be found in 
Europe ; as the Nonsuch, constructed 
of sissoo timbers and teak planks, is 
now fourteen years old, and exhibits no 
sign of decay, though she has been 
constantly employed, having never been 
laid up one season since she was built. 

The great scarcity oflargc ship^timber 
in England will, it is to be hoped, direct 
the attention of Ministry to this country. 
Ships of the largest scantling can be 
built in Bengal cheaper in proportion 
than those of smaller dimensions ; for 


the price of large ship-timber does not 
rise here in the same ratio as at home ; 
there being no scarcity to give it an 
artificial value, beyond the comparison 
of its solid contents t«) small timber. 

The forests not yet sufliciently 
explored, may, perhaps, furnish other 
kinds of timber, besides those already 
mentioned, which wouUl be useful for 
the construction <»f ships ; indeed the 
woods of Chittagong have actually 
furnished other kinds. These, however, 
will not supply the docks of Calcutta, 
which must draw their timber through 
the navigable rivers, from the northern 
districts. We have alreaily mentioned 
the sources of supfily. Through the 
numerous rivers of Purnea. falling into 
the Ganges, the greatest abundance of 
saul timber is conveyetl from the fore.sts 
of Morang, after a short land carriage 
from the spot where each timber is cut, 
to the nearest bank of a navigable river. 
From the boundary of the north-west 
districts of Behar, and frt>m provinces 
subject to the Vizier, the finest si.ssoo, 
and some saul timbers are brought, by a 
good navigation, frotn abundant forests 
hot remote from the banks of rivers. 
No supply, deserving of notice, is 
obtained from the province of Tirhoot, 
because most of its rivers are not now 
navigable. Should the population of 
that province be ever restored, it will 
owe the improvement to some measures 
adopted to make the rivers navigable, 
for which purpose^ no more seems 
necessary than to clear the woods, which. 
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overgrowing the banks of rivers, render 
them impracticable. If this be effected 
great supplies of timbers may be 
expected from the northern frontiers of 
Tirhoot. We have not learnt what 
the woods of Rnngpur, and Cooch Bihar 
contain. If they could even furnish the 
most useful timbers, neither the navi- 
gation of those districts, nor of the 
eastern parts of Bengal, will conduct 
timbers for the supply of dofks at 
Calcutta. The hilly countries on ‘the 
west of Bengal proper afford, indeed, 
some useful timber ; but the falls, and 
the repidity of the rivers, may prevent 
the ship-builders of Bengal availing 
themselves of this source of supply ; 
however, the sources we have mentioned 
will Inog afford ample quantities for the 
construction of ships of every size. 

The system adopted by the Spaniards 
in the administration of their colonies, 
has, in general, been too closely copied ; 
but on one point, it is to be wishefi, that 
their example should be followed, the 
building of ships of war in their 
colonies*. 

It has been frequently pointed out by 
Major Rennell, and others that it would 
be advantageous to build ships of war 
in India, at least, such as are necessary 
for the defence and protection of our 
trade and possessions here. They would 
last in these seas more than four times 
as long as ships built in Europe ; all 


•Of this there is a proof in the British Navy» 
from the instance of the Gibraltar, of 80 guns. 


the expense of the outward and home- 
ward voyage would be saved ; and, 
when not wanted for actual service, they 
could be laid up in ordinary, either here, 
or at Bombay, at an inconsiderable 
expense beyond the pay of their prin- 
cipal officers. 

On a sudden emergency they could 
be speedily manned with native 
seamen, strengthened by a detachment 
of European artillery and troops \ and 
the necessity of having a marine force 
ready to act in the Indian seas, with 
promptitude and vigor, is generally 
acknowledged. The want of it was 
never more severely felt by the trade of 
this country,- than at the commencement 
of the present war. Certainly, posses- 
sions so remote from the governing 
country, so distant from each other, and 
so valuable to the nation, as those which 
belong to Great Britain in the east, 
ought never to be left without a marine 
force for their protection ; yet we have 
seen a period of several years elapse 
without a single man of war belonging 
to the British navy appearing in these 
seas for that purpose ; we allude to the 
interval between the departure of Sir 
Edward Hughes’s fleet, and the arrival 
of a squadron, under the command of 
Commodore Cornwallis. A sudden 
convulsion, or an unexpected attack, 
may render the assistance of one settle- 
ment essential to the preservation of 
another ; and without the superiority 
at sea, this could not be afforded. The 
small number of European troops in 
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India, compar^jd with tlie extent of our 
dominions, renders such an event far 
from impossible ; and we cannot help 
observing, that it is an unwise economy 
to hazard so serious a possibility, or at 
least, to withhold any means of provid- 
ing against its consequences 

The only objection that we have 
generally heard urged against the 
measure of building men of war in 
India, is the expense. This objection 
may certainly, in some degree, apply to 
Bombay, with respect to the first cost of 
a ship ; for, whilst the present duty of 
2$ per cent, continues to be there levied 
on ail the materials used in ship-build- 
ing, we believe that ships cannot be 
built so cheaply at that port as in 
Europe, nor so reasonably, by at least 
the amount of the duty there levied, as 
they are now built in Bengal.* 

As no ships of war have ever been 
built in Bengal, wc cannot exactly, or 
minutely, say, what would be their cost ; 
but by taking the prices paid for 

men of war built in private dock-yards 
in England, and comparing these 
rates with the expense of build- 
ing ships of the same size in 

Bengal, adding thereto the dififercnce 

•The ship Hinduslhan was built in Calcutta, 
coppered and fitted for sea, with every thing 
except gunner^s stores, for Sa. Rs i, 18,000 
and was sold at Bombay for Sa. Rs. 1,60,000. 
The ship Speke, coppered, with masts, yards, 
and boats, only cost in Calcutta Sa. Rs. 

The sum of Sa. Rs 1,00000 was offered for 
her at Bombay and refused. 


between the C(^st of a merchant ship, and 
a ship of war, an estimate, not vrry 
inaccurate, m.iy easily be formed. By 
a contract made between Government 
and Mr. Barry of Blackwall. in the year 
1782, for a .1-4 giinship, it appears that 
he received at the rate of £\2. i; v. (yd, 
per ton, the payments being made in 
advance, as the work proceeded towards 
completion, the tonnage ol the ship not 
to exceed 8965 /, c.ii penler’s measure- 
ment. The ship Gabriel, burden 
carpenter’s measurement, was 
built at Calcutta, by Mr. Gillet last 
year, and delivered over to the purcha- 
ser, sheathcil and copjiered, with masts, 
yards, sails, running and standing rigg- 
ing anchors, cables, boats, etc., complete 
for sea, excepting giiniier’s stores, and 
chandlery, lor the sum of 1,25,000 sicca 
rupees, or £ 1^1,583 6^. S^/. This .ship 
was estimated to carry 1 6,000 bags of 
rice, etpial in wtn'ght to 1,230 tons, 
which, according to the usual construc- 
tion of ships of war, is full a third, 
probably near one half, more real burden 
than a 44 gun ship. 

We have obtained an accurate account 
of the actual cost of this ship to the 
builder (the particulars of which the 
reader will find stated in the Appendix) 
amounting to sicca rupees 1,15,538. 
From this sum must be deducted those 
articles which were iK)t furnished to the 
44 gun ship, sheathing, coppering, 
masts, yards, caps and tops, rigging, 
sails, anchors and cables, boats, etc , 
amounting, with workmanship, to 
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38,223 sicca rupees. This reduces the 
actual cosT of this ship, if delivered over 
in the state of the 44 gun ship, to 77,305 
sicca rupees ; and, allowing the same 
rate of profit on this, which the builder 
drew on siccji rupees 1,15,538, he would 
have received sicca rupees 83,635,121 ; 
which, divided by the carpenter’s 
tonnage, gives 102,90 sicca rupees, or 


gs. io}4d. per ton,* being i6s. 
per ton less than the cost of the 44 gun 
ship. Professional men will be able to 
judge, what would be the difference of 
expense between building such a 
merchant ship as the Gabriel, and a 44 
gun ship, by comparing the principal, 
dimensions which are as follows ; 


Forty four gun ship, Gabriel. 


Length from the fore part of the stern to the after part 



Ft. 

I 

of the stern post, at the height of the wing transom. 


140 

134 

10 

Length of. Keel 



119 

6 

Length of keel for tonnage 

”5 


lOS 

10 

Breadth of the beam 

38 

3 

38 


f Depth of the hold, clear of beam and keelson 

16 

10 

18 


Height between decks 

6 

8 

6 

8 

Height of poop 



6 

6 


Our information leads us to believe, 
that such a ship as the 44 gun ship is 
dCvScribed to be, could have been built 
full as cheap in Calcutta in the year 

*It appears by the appendix to the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Directors relative to 
shipping, from March, 1792, to March 1794* 
that the price to the builder for the /tu/i only of 
an Indiaman of 800 tons burden, without 
sheathing or copper, w.as ^12. i or. per tonj or 
;£io«ooo in 1792, and ^14 per ton, or 11,200 
in 1793 ; and, that the whole cost and outfit, in 
the former period was ;^2i,333. u. iO(i. and in 
the latter, j£ 23, 462. ir. lor/. It is evident from 
this, that the English East Indiimicn now cost 
more by j£i. 2s, (>it perjton, than men of war of 
their burden did in 1782. 

t The Gabriel had only two decks, and a 
poop and forecastle, with beams and water-ways 


1794, and ill the same space of time 
(twenty-four months) as in the first 
private dock-yards ; in England in 1782, 
assuredly much cheaper than in the 
royal dock-yards ; it appearing from 
the Appendix to the eleventh report of 
the Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the state of the forests and crown 
lands, that ships of war built in the 
King’s yards, cost infinitely more than 
those built by contract in private yards. 
The prices paid for 74 gun ships, built 
in private yards during the year 1782, 
was from £ \ J, los to 18. 15s per ton ; 
a price which our information warrants 
us to say, is much higher than what 
they could now be built for at Calcutta ; 
and„ we, understand, that the general 
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rates of sh4> building; have increased in 
England since that period, near 30s. to 
40s, per ton.* 

Without, then, taking into consider- 
ation the great advantage that would 
arise from the superior durability of 
Indian ships over tliose built in Europe, 
we think it proved, that even the first 
cost of moderate-sized ships of war built 
here, could not exceed the Europe rates 
of 1782 ; and, frt>m the low price of 
large crooked timber in this country, 
compared with what it costs in Europe, 
there is little doubt but larger ships 
could be built considerably cheaper. Hut 
when it is considered that a Europe-built 
ship goes to decay in this country in five 
or six years, f and that ships are now 
navigating these seas, in perfect order 
and condition, which were built at 
Bombay more than 56 years ago ; (and 

laid for the orlop deck, but not planked ; being 
intended, we believe, for the cotton trade, the 
stowage of which is considerably increased by 
not laying the lower deck. 

In Number VI. to the Appendix of the 
above-mantioned report of the Coniinissioncrs of 
the land revenue, dated February, 1792, we find 
from the answers to question No : 5, that the 
price of East India ships had increased from 
12^ per ton, the price in 1771, to 13^ los and 
I4;£ 14s and were then about 13^ ; that the 
price in 1771, for 74 gun ships, built in private 
yards, was 17^ 5s : that it had increased to 
fid and for frigates in I77b ‘t was iijC 
IIS since increased to IJ,^ 

t In Europe men of war, if built in the king*s 
yards, are supposed to last from twelve to sixteen 
years ; built in private yards, from nine to four- 


we have instanced one built at Calcutta 
above 14 years since, now in like perfect 
and sound state) the ultimate expense of 
building ships of war in India, to remain 
In the Indian seas, sinks belo v all pro- 
portion, when coinpared to that of send- 
ing ships built in Europe to India for 
that purpose. 

The decrease of English oak has 
long been a subject of very serious con- 
sideration, and many expedients have 
been suggested to guard the nation 
against the alarming coiisequeiices that 
would attend a scarcity of this e.ssential 
article, on which the commerce and 
strength of Great liritain so marterially 
depends. Hy an act of the 12th of 
George ill entitled “An Act for the 
more effectually securing a quantity of 
oak timber for the use of the Royal 
Navy,” the Company were absolutely 
prohibited from building any more ships, 
until their tonnage was reduced to 45,000 
tons. Other timbers of various kinds 
have been prcjposed as substitutes for 
oak, in shii)-building, the pine, larch, 
beach and elm, &c. Hut we have never 
heard the teak, the sis.soo, or the saul 
mentioned. The English reader may, 
therefore, draw consolatory reflections 
from the knowledge, that the forests of 
India offer inexhaustible source.s for the 
supply of the finest and mo.st durable 
species of ship-limber in the world ; that 
whenever policy or nece.ssity shall 

teen years. At the end of seven or eight years, 
they require a thorough repair. 
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dictate the measure, the navy of England 
may be recruited with ships of the line, 
built in Calcutta by British ship-builders, 
on British capital, at a cheaper rate 
than they can now be constructed in any 
port in Great Britain ; and that these 
ships, if necessary, could be delivered 
at Spithead, on equally moderate terms ; 
for, if allowed to carry home a cargo on 
account of the Company, or of individu- 
als, the freight would much more than 
pay the expense of the voyage. 

It has been a practice with the French 
to employ their ships of war during 
peace as merchantmen, and it might be 
worth the serious consideration of Govern- 
ment how far such a measure might be 
successfully introduced into the Indian 
trade particularly to China, where ships 
equal in size to 64 gunships are now em- 
ployed. These ships might be either the 
poperty of government, or of the Com- 
pany ; if they belonged to Government, 
the Company might freight them, in 
time of peace ; if they were the property 
of the Company, they might be hired by 
Government during the war. A slight 
alteration in the construction of those 
ships would fit them both for the purpo- 
ses of war and commerce. The idea 
of altering the construction of large ships 
employed by the Company in the China 


trade, so as to render them capable 
of being employed on an emergen- 
cy, as ships of war, has frequently been 
suggested by able and well informed 
professional men. It would add to the 
maritime strength of the nation a force 
of at least forty ships of war of the 
third and fourth rates. The present 
average price of the best merchant ships 
above 400 tons burden, built in Calcutta, 
sheathed with teak, coppered, and fur- 
nished with masts, yards, and boats, may 
be stated at about 12£, to \6£ per ton, 
carpenter’s instrument j fitted for sea, 
they would cost from i6£ to 2o£ vary- 
ing in these limits agreeably to their 
construction, and from the fluctuating 
prices of the Europe articles that enter 
into their composition, such as lead, iron, 
copper, cordage, sail-cloth, &c. 

If this port was regularly and better 
supplied with metals and naval stores, 
from England, these prices would be 
considerably reduced. At present, the 
shipping of India is indebted for, at least, 
nine tenths of their consumption of these 
articles to foreign and clandestine ships, 
the Company prohibiting individuals 
from trading in them on the chartered 
ships. 


J. N. Das Gupta. 
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«4ipll «lts»5*» ’ffintftni C'Vd C’Jt^ 

]J?tl ««'»fCT Cd <ff5m%»J, C*l^ 
^ff ^ ^ftfr® I c^*? c^t*> fd 
1ltiait«t« CTW? «t5l '93('8t? 

»iur»iWTOWM ■>«? ^•i nt«r« 
'Wtffiwj ftftw c»rtHrti ^swm 
Xldw >4^^ ^«i- ^1ic»i*i->4 *rtft#t? 
«*» ’itMa-w'# cw^ttii 

m ?fi, «itc»ii '8 ims 

>1^t«Cl <4^ f^(»5Wtfl 'O’F 

c*i\’<rtj #11 %6»i I 
it«n itfti i^w W11 

I’M *lt^ltl «f» lUCTl ^'S llfl 'StStl 
^fild W I Flannel, Tweed, *(^ d1 

«*s. 

dWH IWtl ’ffil'5 «i 'Btl’tH 

*W1 dtwi C*ltlFf I f'B^W d'911 

Cftn 4i< fe*tta c«»ii'5cfea ^t*it? 4^9^! 
'•'®t«»Tfe ^«it9t «, '«t< 5111 c*'lttsr I 

ItWtWl C*fl9!li| '«(1« dlld 

*1^*1 *r«ICT^ C'1t*l*l *11911 111— <9=9 

41<1l 111 4111 fet91 «rtw I urtttsi 

C1W1^« (nt fdtd C*tt*ts« <«lFdtl *tw- 
tl'l 'Bd <111111 99 911 dlSt9 

cmftwi ITO Itltn <dlt*ll 411 ntWlCTl 
nHtiil «fti cdi 111 I <111 ^iwi i« 911- 
^1 cKi w dfii emit?! iici^ jj i9»r 
cllll’f C1191 *111 919 I 911 CllHWlWl CBI 
Wirt 9t^ I *tdl Hdl 19191 lid 911W 
wfiii <«d, iwd. Id, wrtrit* iwi dlCTi 
-cwtitdil iwiiff} wci tfitwi dtimw 


dfll didl CWl Fox hWr 41^ ci^ f 

Wl9li <t#1i didil cwwli Id 9141 wfinfl 
diwirt drti#Biii f9dwi ^*tij» ddd 
wfin 91 1 

4119911 1111 9rt«t<.9fw Udd, 9lw^ 

9111W1 Cfdl '59911 CH, #,' fill t'Brtrt 
9d9 914 wild lll9d 911, edit If flf 
%«9id i^nfifii i^irt di itii HI I Hid 
4ltd '511l*f1'5 «5W?tt*rt 1^9 I 419 Hid 
118 fi9 n ila 1 ^ 'Hiiwi 9iti 411 i[Hi*ld 
11 IdHlI Hdl ^9^ wlflll I fllfel 99dd9l 
l^d^ C1191-C1191 fl9, mw lid W* fw w* f? 
#9 rtdrtl 5 fl9l9 C19ll %9 49 111 
ClTld *trt9ll 41^ 41’^ 9rfll1 '{111 *lf^9 
ItlW 5^9 1 411 411 4'5 9lll9 Cl 411 99C1^ 
9119 91, 99J 9fid 119 ll9 C19 9'B9'«f9 
Cllfe Clrt C*I191 IdlCl C191 9fll1 Cl'ft'IdW I 
ail^ ♦tflll'l llf?d 9lfl9, '819 111 rt9 C19 
'9l9 f C91 *t1*tf^ 19 lilt inn f9 9%9d I 

919 *rtl9e flddlCl IIJ 9ril11 19 f9|rt HI 
91? I f99 CirH9 Clfld^ 499 1?11 *tf99 Cl 
911 9419 9fll11 ®*t11 irt I Wdllll C119911 
C1191 1111911, Hd, 11911, Hci 411 «* ?fW 
’59 49 9ll1 9191*1 *lf911 919 49t9ll l^H 
C19 I Hlfl 'Sd’tddfl *rtl9 111191 lIH 
i?ii ^9 1 91111 lid Hd iirtii wirtH 
?1'5l?9ll, 91 9fil1 ll9li lfidfl9, Hd 
^llcil ItlfW'ld WlltWl Ifl C8lll WlflH 
*lf911 9lllflll9 9WI 9fil1 fil9 9lrt9l 

Hfiti t9 idi rt9 9^^ 'jifiid cii 49^ 
911191 HH 9lf911 dll C19, Hi 4frt 9llt9 
49’S( 9911919 fl9 C99 49H1 HftXl 9lf9H 
• 4^ HllCHl Hill ^ 411119 9fil1 9^9 I 
99 C919 9miH flH ll9ll Hrtl l^H lf99 I 
illTl irtd *f%9 119 49*1 91 1'ffiH trt, 





cwf«« W W» r«l«lt'^t ^'5’- 
f5pf Vt« Cinf mTl 

•lift fW snow wliitc. ntJ(fl1 ftC«« ?lr5 

wHU •itrst»it’<i I cptife 

^'S fl»I 511 
ncsfl f<f5l I C^W 

^ftw *ilfi<i «it? vta w w c^i 'B^a 
•fjwi 'bW 's^c'Bit 5t?i sata ^tBUaf'B 
at'sai ?ai atal i 

afhsRta ‘c’ll'tta 'sfiw’ «msita f*iraai 
firttw— 

^1^*1 *ttat‘f-c3i«tc5 faaatu 

at?(a ^faal '5f»i »iaFtca «ibiw 
5 ia sia «ftr« I 

•BitJi^ta^cBti ai ^’H'Btst ^faai ^aa^fta 
afl95»tiaa *i<ra fiaa a^Paw fB|ata 

cata aa ai i ^a at^sfaa ^anfaa 4 at^ata 
^a^ta acai— aflia 'ilaM-caFti'? 's’ta faaatia— 
caartf^ af^ai aitatwa aw ca/^latwa 
lattta atwtiaila wtwai «i««rt faf®?r atta 
'Btatw ^ta fa ? 

capapat?! aiiaa cHtaa %«a «1a«i 
ffaw «na« a^a i al«^atia «tfPst« aacata 
arfaita wai faa i aatiia ca aa atcaa 
aw atBi af^ai af^atPia <<aa ca aa atw la 
ffeai ^fta-arwa s^atwsa apiaa atatra 
af««salB w »aafr« a'a-amaa caai at^i 
atrt atiiatiaa ai^aiiwi af^i ^i'® atf^a i 
•aatca^faai ^lafa «aaia a^ta'Bta faa4» cafaw 


art art.i <iff®a auaj Btfafaia 
aa-»?lacaa aw arrfan^dai 
>1^ atama a?F-uwia a«.acaa cata aaor* 
ca <aa fiaa aan ffeai ^ atart aiMii 
ata^aia 4 atta atata cataia fcaaat«rt!- 
aaa f? i aw, afrt, atii, aiatta, aWia, 
caaatw ca^ltca caatw caaica cataiiaa atf 
catatcaa aai i atatwa cart cataiiaa ip 
aa— 'fl’f ><4 aiia ^ i » ft afaai, arta 4 aua 
fa c^Ftrt atwa ^ataaaia afaaii atvti 
cafttc^ atfaa a^ia «arirrB 'sfaiv aar catata 
fa cafaw amt ata ca aw aa caa aaaf 
aaafei fiaa atatai ^Ptac’faa^ aca 

“ lafatatit atafaat 

catata-’Btaaat>it — ” (catata w^l— aflarata) 
^ta aw aw ca\aaaaa <5% waa 
aifa^ta ca, aa®: fa|faiaa a*'« ^taal 
catata-®taia ata ^rac® at^atff i wtatwa 
ai afaatPaiaa ca 'aatca a® cataN fa caart, 
cata aa aaa atwtwrt ®® aa al i aafaa ^al 

aa®tat atatca (Government Nursery) Clft^C® 

alt I aaa aiaiati caa catata fca aital 
faatw afacat Bca i afa ca atatia a® 
atatiaa ca% caiata fiaa ata ai atPaai ate®, 
®ta afa <4® 4® am feta caft fa at 
ffeai ati®, ®taai cat aaft atatcat 
arapta %•,••• catata caPaatfiata 1 a® af at 
atia® aa®a f ca? atata ®atta ®ta« sami 
aaa cafaca fffc® atai ati.. ca, ^-«ata 
caia aaa-%«,aia? ca a®, artf? ®tan fa 
catata 1 

^a^njaa caai 









"Jtm »(tM 
CTft CCTCTfl C«t« } 

CT«*n rftw I 

csfli > 

vtw ’ll c»® «tc^ *n 
ft w w cnm . 

^ ^*111 C^tWfl 

C«ft1 CTISI ’tfl’t 

C’lt«5l CIW ^twl I 
fPWCflt 

ttw stftn t’ti:*! i 


C 5 t?I# 1 ^ I 


Rt^R ^*1^ «fftn 
•H*!! Cff W I 
c^ ^1 CTO 'et?ti c«tw« 

C’f^ ^*11 } 

<rtftv TO *t*iinc«tw 

TO ^<11 1 

ft’ltft >1^ C'lt’f \ 
TO’ttft’lTOS «Jfft 

’ift’l 5jt CPt^ I 

«t’»t'8 rtta siftji c«Rl 
’lift Rtwa an : 

^twi ’it’n ^t«*ii c«tai 
^ftn ’retail I 

I 


’^tfirsJ-’Tt^l I# 


Cn ’^til ^<11 ^ftl«ft,— 

titnr W ’rt^fa’inni >*t<ft ffar^ 
ftwi^ TOt^ «wft« W, ^tTOI w- 
’ItftW’PH t¥rtR nftaw ^ftn C’ftTO •Rt<‘l 
’Pftftn ’flu I ftTOffS 

^TOin «rTO an ^R « iv*t ^irw 

’iRwrari «N>i ^»i»l»i ^c^- 

awft« wi ^ ^^«itft 

« ft«rttfi cfftw ^fftl mft^-^’iR 

• >itfw->iiiR ’fiw »iRw ni w i y iMf 

m ¥rtt<Ri CTt^ fwtmn ft, »(ft, ntiw 


C? ^’R’lC^rtP? %«[1 ft«R^ 

<V9 ’fC’itaw ftwt*iftR«RR— 

*c’»i TO TO1 c’H to I 
’fftR vr^iw niiRl TORII iR-’ltfW’P'ltCV 
f*n 5 R TOftfl ’I’rft I'trlftfc't c»rfTO *rft— '’ft »R 
»p(^rf 5»i5n ^ftren, c’l^ 

JlCT ftTO »l^« C’lR’l-W’e^l TOlft-’WtRlI 
»KCTti a!««R m^lRtft CW ^ifiRI nftlTO ! 
ftn ^’PW «TTO <*nci Cf C¥fW 

c^tH« ^w^c«r«iR nwfft 
wftnirti'BtTO"nifttpft C’laiftRR cf«li ^*tl i 
IC^IrMIW *lWl|Rfl w, ftl 



« 'Mr »R'«m I j ’Fm>tt>rwj *rtrr5i'*rh(«r i 


«tCT I ’iw 4^< ’»t«rf4r>ior? 

<ttin On? ^ih, 'ii«ff^ 

>ir*i ^Itct, ^ffw? ¥*rt»if'»»iti 

CTfiTB »rt^ 1 cn «*t v»it*i- 
n's w, ftrtii '9 ^nw-sfc^iMi 
W «^•Wftl« ^*11 ^ft. W I 

^wrriTt»?l< «t>rf<rai-ftnr: *tm«rir fiii«iJ i 

fcW’wffH ncH <*r^*tHW? ^twt: # 

C?W1 ^IWK 

tftntw-ftfw f^f*tl’«r»it«(sr, «t?i’tNH i 

^tfWI ntr«re«i? ’if%>i5ar 

^*5^. rt4t0 ®w ^ ntfirrsn 

tfecTw I 

«*rfefltfrf«*i f^»r, •<« 

c?ti»r^^tr<'5j^f»«ffl ^irfii'® 
<t^»r } ^ f5rc«t^ 'w »if^w 

«’« ffW, CT ^RfsT 

ci^rfij, fvir nvw? c^ f^fiiii 5tf«*i*i 'St?) ^ti? i 
c? fjt stft^sr f^fitJi stfifwsr, #fffnr? ^tti ^«*r 
'st?-«s<f c?f»i»i I ^t?i?i »itf?«i- 

c*i?i w »rt?«n— 'BtsTi'® 

I 

9 tafrt I «Ww? CTt? «tfir*i ; f»f »ivc»n 

«tf«r*t sri, 9^ 's^si'e 'ftw 

?t»it« f»ifii*i *ri I •?((?, 

'^lf^ ^fiHn*^«*r 9 ^ssr »rt?^ 

svf«w ntfifc^st I ^f?fpr? 

^?twf 9 nt^sr-nt?^ ?i^- 

«rNws '*t?tfifitc^ 

’ffilW »!tfl|W*r I '8 

nwitu c? '»sw»t ^»rl»t»unt^t ’5^?1'5- 
«t?rt sfliaw «pr «<?< ^t?tw 'istfiiv 

»it?*n-?w JR? 'Jttwti f?i*i 

ntnitcf, cnrt, 

f^»itii« 'fnttwn R<rj «?w«t i ^itw > ^tw- 


?t«ftc?? ^nvnRfSr ^ 9 ^tCTfiifti 

c’flffitw, *tw n^ncs? *riHi 

"mwfnv tirt^< f?intfire«T« 4’rti «(tt*t 

4f ?fi|?l 'f|?« SlltCf I mt C4t«W 

?iwt^ *tsw^ »iT?5n «rtfli ^rps'inti^tt 
vt cR’tsn I Hi'S®!?!? 4^ firw 

?ttff5® >r'?tsr 9VKif ?f? 4t?i1 

'Sttft? ^T»int?*rtn ▼'M 

■??*! ®fini '8t?twfl ^wti ®*fit4fii ftrrs 
ft «tf 'Btfl c®f*i cftf '4fwett 
®tw f^tf =»), »ni >rtrfCBH 

^f?tf ^ffttff t4«f *t«f witf 

4tHff« '4tcsi c®*r *n, 4^ »i44 «tftttR' 

»llff®J-»ltf’rtI 4fH ^«l '4tUf 

ftftf ftnt^sr '4tftPr5 >itff®i 9 4l^i 

4\fw aFfi^ fifi iftww I 

wsr ff»t>rt’tW5 fstftn 4r®tf*lfr 

fj ^'tH ®t^4t»n[ •» fMcrtf ffv I ®W9 
OrtfW’M 'ttftl® OlTf- 
*rtf f Wf «rt^ I 99 (frt 
»rl ’ttfiicn f ®5 ®rtCT fti 

*11, f®® 4t«fc«t Sftps c*rf¥c® cfff»i cf 
ftwica '45»r *rt>n ®fini cfw «t«i1 

Rf, OTU®? Blf Cf 99^i Cf» «»(«*« ®CT ®tfl 
tj^rst^ fi'it® '4c«f ’ft'® 4?ff*r I 

®f^4t»inr? ’rfr« fWWf w? 

®rt*f*ttf®’fc® ®*i^ ffiwi ®fiiOT®i 'StftcRT 
f8f®tw 9 ^ ®t^t«>nr 

f*wi® f'ln ®f»i®i®ti cMw*r 4R ®<rti ’fWi 

4fftCT5 '4tatCI «ttf®f1 4fJFrtatC® *ltfTO, 
^f®f t»r. R*ItrfWt® 4rff® 4fIfSf ®fflP5 4tPt- 
C»|S» I 'Stttf 4Tf 4®ftf 

4rt>iH®1 •tiWi firw ^irwr ®ftc*i»r, 

®itf 'swi's »pw »tii f^hfW fVf- 






« WfKt?, I 


WB C*W»t BCT »«1, ^fiiw 

■ifMtPf^ fittBt?! « ’ini'ft- 

«»1«» cn t.f«W I 'BW 

Hi ft^ts CT, fBf!» r^ir’<«t»icw 

Tfftn ’IfrB'BJW’tt'B ft5S*l 

’^W WBC? WI’I-’l"^ ^^*1 

vfimtfiwif, nitftWKSB f«iM *ttii-'H«\c« 
Itf^W 'StBtB ’tt’f 'B'BfB f5f 

nWB I f^fsi fHW «% W5 f^rs? >*)«« 

'Ifv: CbK =Bffl5l I 

^<1111 ^1 ’lll>fK^-C*lt5I^»t ^5 
^ifv >«^5i «1l^ »t3 tifini •tfsaw 

WT ’tti crtts »tpr Bt^- 

Btmm ^t5« -^b^i f^nw «(rBff 

fwi ’llt'Blf CBt^lB IBfB B91 

B^sj^W BfjW, <«B<tfjl ^Jt'l)tt8B ^1 
Bft bH BfaSI CBtBl »HB *tt3 BH?) 

BC?t BlBt4t»IWS B«tlM 

CBt*!'® 'SB'iBl filB s«, HBlUjBfB CBlfe- 
Bft B'l Cilt-siHr^ BB*WB BfilBl BBSlB? «f* BI® 
BOR Btt I r«fH <«BBtN BBB IBB 

Rt5B BfBBrt C<rlt*tf«BtB BBJB 
BWJ BtB C«rf?BO» BtBl BtBtH BfflWB, 
BMIBIIB BBRW IbIHICB? BB 4I1H1 BfiirBB, 
CB R<B BBIB BTIB B1 B|b BtBl tBt f* Bif % 
BfilWB, BtSB bH Tb BfBBtJ Rf*fBllB 

*|??l BfBWB,— «fit»tt'B, 

B CBBtBtBl fBfB BfBBtB BB 

fllBBI fB BtBBtB »W bIbBI 

<|BtB ^ BB Brt ? "bWi >ari»tirBB, Bfa- 

atOtB, CBBBI r >«H»I BtBBl fBft RRftBB 
BfBBWB I fBtfl’ttfBBT BCW BBH« «tBtB >BBB 
BUBtfBBRCWBIBllBrt CB,5J«B4lBBtrB bHIB 

t!rtl Bt^|Bf*«fB^fORBtll 'ttBtB Bt^- 


BtBBtBB 'BH’tfHtB 4Bt®BtB BfBBB BtBBl 
*tlB BrtB I >BBtCB RtBBI «t«tB WtB-Bt«RtB 
BBT? BfBWfB I ifltBR WRfB^I JIOfCB ^BH B«, 
RiJlta BW fBBIl ^BB BfaiB aBCtlTB «tBIBtB 
BB BfBBI CBBtWB-ftar-BBUB p B^BtB f^B I 
BtB JIBTI*! (B B^B fBBJtB 4B BSI BB B?tBlB 
'flB< BIBB BBtB Hb? BBBTB BtOTIB BtB^BtCB 
BB B^BBB BBt?CB«, StB^B BBtB? CB ?BTB 
BBBB OB'S. BW, BBB BBI CB TbRIHOI bIbiB 
BtCB? CBBB «TtaB atBI', C»BB? HbiBBB B?BtB I 
BfBBI fBBBBB? fB CBBttBB BB ®Bi) BBBtCB 
fBBIfBtB BfB ? '.BBftB CBBB f^B T— BBfBBr 
fBBlfSS^t BtBB BftBtB BBBIB BIbIBB— 

B BBI BfBB'J^BB CBT BBBWK BBBtB^? 
CBBfB BfBBtBBB Bt fBfBBfB^B 'S 11%: ?BJflB I 

BiBtB fBBItB BBiB 'SfBtl BfBBI BtBtOfB 
^BBIB BlI'J, ItBB BBB, flBlTBB BtB BfBBI 
BtBtfBlCB BBI BBB, BtBBl ftfBB BtCB fBB7f#W 
B1?J ®Bt1 BfsB, BfBtWB BBIBB CBtBtlJSf bIb, 
BtBtTBB CBB fBCBBl% B1 BtCB ?BItfB I 

4?Bi1 iBtB BW BB 9 ^ITb B?tB? fBBII 
BBB'SlIBB. B16«, BlBiCl 5tai flB9 Hb- 
tB? fB<B1 BIB I 

CB BtBl B^B, ^C’l^tVBFI B^BBTb fBifB bReB 
BBBBB Bt^alBB BIB BitB WtB-BtBtB BBB 
BfaW BtfllBB, BIB 'ABfBB B?BtiBtB BBF B»tB 
CBtBB B'fftB BCBB ®fBBtB BfBl® fBCBB 

B^BtlfVB ifBBB 1f?CBB I CBBtCB BBtBfBfBtB 
?Mt^CB B'^BI CB9BT? ItfB %B— Bt^^lBBB 
CB? 1WB ifBB B?IBBI aRB fBfB BB BBfB 
B'^BI <9 BBifJi BfBCB BtfllBB I BBB bRiBTBI 
CBiBBtWB BlBtBtfB^ Bf B1 BfBBI BBBJtBS Sr. 
B CBB BlBtCBB Bt^®BOIB Bt%Bt«|% BBf^B 
flfBB-BBtlBB Bllll BjfVlllB BTbIB 

BfiR i 9IBB1B BBt^Ittfl IB'^f 1«t1 





^5 « «« >R<tn ] 

,ft»W 1l4? « 4t5fi»» V? ’J'tCf 

’ftS’? i =5^51 4^? ^Ift«, 
4WTW « (?l, »l«til T1<ItintC4 

(4<iift) cfnar^fit ’?t»iTsi’tac* »(if«nf^ 

VfflJI ^t*l? m ) 

r^ia si«i?nT^li’n ^t9tr-? 
^fintffwsi I ^T^"T4t«1C89 <I8>1 f»F 

4fn W8 ’Tti* I «Jt 1*1181 «tf881 C<fNC151 4 
"(JW 4^*1 ’ifV ^844 ®14 *Hr44 

^f88tH4 ? fltflWtsiH 8ff8C8^ 81 44 C4«t85ar 

8I'^I« 4(1? 484C48 JlCnr 444 c<r*ii 
ftitte ? 

f41 4t 4^1 itvsf 41»lt«4Ca8 "illtsi 
«(tfl 44 ^44 ^4t'l4l8 4^4 I '*t?t8 

CJ!tf?4«*ft4 4C11 C8 9fC8« f4: ®1%4 ( D.i.vl ) 
4U4 44 4414tt4 f444Hl »ltW8 1(8144 I 4f4'Q 
C4C8ar4t4 4tfl4l4tC41 ?;i‘l 4t4l*t4W8 «i:*l 41#^ 
4^144 I 31*14 ^^csa 414J 8I8U'84 414-8 

C4\4« 41414 1 44(44 44f«f4W <61^4 4t4l?fHC4 
*I8ffl5tr4C44 C4 f«f4 4« 4t44fS 44:4 41 C4*i 
l^8t«Pl 41(4181 8^1 81 1:4444114 44? 

^44 481 *1418 4C‘4 4S8 8^18 41, f4« 4f4 
f8f4 'Sfala 4v '4418184 "if®* 41^81818 C48f4 
f4C8l4 4C84 8t8 f4S>R48 f8r4 4ir«8J 

8$c« *tif8t84i 4i^£44 4j;?«rc48 
4J14 fe8^ C4f« 4144 %8814l 8t81 ^’I^IS 41881 
^418 4444 48t< 814l»!t-f8^®8l 451*144 >^814 
^4C54 firilfit44 I • 'S1518 414 4(1il4f8 4144181 
44t4^ 41144, C4441 *81518 «18 44fi54 81 
4l4l»ft <44^11 41?8lCl I 8f4 4«rf48f 

1^^881^18 ^1^4 ( Bethiinti ) | 844l(9t8J8 

^f«51C4 C48t 4tl4'4m48 ®18 8’fijsi n 9 ■61^148 414 
44l4t8 lfB8 58818 C8f4j I 

484 41^4 4l^4t48C4 41*581418 C481 4f8l8 
^4C44Clf4, 85444 C’f485tar8 8T4li 8481^8 


^5. 

r848 ■88r4 81*481 41$ 1 48818 f4<8 

8‘f8t'5 41188114, ilril 1*5 ilf 4^£8f 4ir«4[i:8 
C8!48Sar '8''4' f88?8 484 814141 8'8f^*1 4184 I 
f44 $518 418 I81j f4f8f4 8141418 41$ 845,'91 
8ii88lf4C44 .' J(i8C8i '■bit 1 bb Cllfe 

'4l8t4C«8 C-1>81^ (*'! -il' >>l' 'h*' C'ouit ) fsn^ 
5$ t-; 448 5$C»S •1|»l‘|fl8a 814141 '81818 8^^'8) 
*5l«i:8 41{->1C44 I 8>C4 $1518 81141818 8ltI'S 4431 
C414 4'6t581 4('V»I I 4« 88.4C88 lf«4ei8 

“8l4f»il4t'5C«I =ft4H8(a3 414” <4811 11f4 
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fti!> wi *tw^i-sn?tf^ >it«r*>tT nw I c»in» 

mf»W ICW, 'BtSi C^»tl»lfl 

w «it^»i ^1 wi fwfli 

%l, CfCW ^*1. '9 W5S 

*t«i« ^tcin Ttii irc9«» i 'stfi lift 

'St«t? f?»i i 

T>«u « «i9t? wtM- 

nwwntun «rt>5rtja f’lM wi 

^^’’1 « '5!Vrt 'rfVf'I f’»f«B- 

*rtft9ttf«ni^«^ ««’is 

WC*lt5*»1 ¥IW I 'StWfll ^f*«lfi|l«|s»,H5;Wi«^t3l 

wf*ii vfwt? «t*tt?, >flt 

4tw wfiwt? ft*1« »ICWJ C»lt»«f Wtfl 

i«^*wa wata 
'9 ’H^^nna 

’W 4^»iw ^cwa ^faaifa, "I’M 

W’ai nf^ai »ifa« ttata sjta <9^ 

Prttcn ^sBtai ’ifaaifiws^ i 

afaa « ca at% ’afasTf? c»ia 
Wi w fw a^ata CTtai« ff»i 
ai I caa ai «tfi actaaicn ataj ^cfa 
^nf*nn a>ia ? astatwa atcvia «n{»iai ana 
awat^ta afafca ■aiaa aifaai af«ia 
• «tf«*tH'Bi ^ ipfa ^faai ’l^faF® atc*m i faifa 
w tjiartaa :(*®W"ta*5 aial aacw 
afaiai '•Wa ▼faw i ^ata cafataa 
V itatal^ata \IS aiaatatt aife, faa can fafa»a 
faat^aai i afaatfa afwtaa aatafwa 
awat^ta ca '*if«ai cafa, 'stai ^ntaapsaiaf 
a«a»tafa« arirtr atlait, fai caa faf. 
anvaaftai i ainpfa a^ata aw aw 

atfacaj faaatafaaw afatatfa[a, faa Nsatfa 
awai^Ja aaata KftaPi awartiafta aaat^i 
api^r«awa Kw <Jwn 'aiaaaatfaw %ta atca 


art I iai^a aav feavaai afw ^aaalt 
atTaafa aitwtatca ^a '9 aart aaati aNw 
afaai aa«. jpiw «art« afaatwa, aoa 
aa« a<?Batfa'5ja"aiaa ^aattaattfa^ afat% 
^a»tacaia caai«rt caftan aSa, aafaa fiwi- 
caw a^ta'Saaa aaa"aca '?!fa«i alraa ai 
tai at*ft*rat8a 9ia faaft «tva area a? a*ca 
c^aa f Jtta ail afaart aara^taa aaaa an 
(>v<»8 at) alarcaa i ^aaarea cafa« cata^ 
am area area afaa ca-siata ffertatwa 
aftai '*t«rta aaaata asan fia ai i ai^l«tacM 
aw matfa wfaan £at»taj atan ai art, 
fai aiatas asai atnl ^laia "■aai aihi 
aaf “fafaaa<t'B«ar a«J^ai «iati afaa 
aiaai cafaw atl i aafaa an aitarareaa 
aaiicaa asata atata caaal afa'S’rta cafa- 
atfa. caaal ^<aataa aitaftaa afaai ijl 
atairt ! at? ^aaa ailawta aa fa#w 
fwa sjaa ana afaa alai'a mrta %aa 
anareas aaata ca^aca aatait afsatt atfa- 
atna i caaai at^«tana *ta f«fa« atataa: 
aw«a 'statfaafti aafaa aiartai aw rttta 
^a«taai aaail ^faa <t?a atfai«ia« ^ 
aa art i ataiaiaa ata, areaarata faa, fareataa 
^taiaireaa aata wtata Preaa atfa^a ai 
art I oit aaa caaaawa aaata atai ’reawt 
'Btiaa <«fat» 'afaa, ctai aaijei «iafwai, 
caaa waa afitai «t^reaa nil a>ai 
•taica atai i faatataa aa< «taw «iatca a»ta 
»ta aiaa afaai catca '{[fan atarfaiaai 
j awiai atfawia «*faa faafti artawr 
^ aaata «ta 'ciata aftai aaala 
Vfi^wa I f»i aiaa iia ata ai, anai 
aapt atai caa aaafaitai aiti aait aaan— 
aitaata Tt<iitaU aHN ▼fim affeai i artt- 



I j v!» 

«iii « ?41ar5»tr't^ «w« c*i »(wtB sirt, 4trw m «, 

•ifii« 5C»T, B^»i ■st«t^” ^>f 

v'rtft ^»fl ^ >iifl Jftf’i «i»t^ f«fi« »(t?« 1?^ 'e 

StfifrCV 4^*J •ltC*n», 411H ^iHHf, 7®®'«raT >|art® ?55J1 Vffl5ttfl»l*l a 


<ft«1 ’^W I 

4^»»t •jfnfncH? f«*i 

} 'art 

c»i^t« TfiHrt 4<< 'Sfstfl w’l 

’pfaai «t«dc^ 

^t^^'St’nr’s ^*tstni »ito wt4, 'afv « 

•fvra c? •it», cn srfi#t c^ 

atfit, CT ^fet*?iffc»i5«, 

»T<n ^ai 5tf»ni firw*? i 'artfa ?tar- 

4® ’itf'Ji 

I CT? -itfint®, c»il ’trt-a’S, 

I f®rt a«tl 'Sl‘t» vj 

’J5» »% ^trt f® 4^^ 5Ti*lCT<>t« 

c'^^i T ^l«ri»ita >*tc5t«5it?ai*i ■N’l'^rcira 

^w®i Jirti=i‘»i jn?® ’4f%«iiH 

®ttatj ®t^«»nr8 «ri«t«fs»t?niii 

rtw »natf ^1 ’iTrt^ils 

®rti® «!?« ftt»is« I 4’!*? 
fert sf« *)«*( I %% uo 

fit® oo ^u»( f®fs( c^rt «Jt*ft»it®a 
c®at^f fiw*» I 5t®i 

>it«trt® *131 ® *inr ii<« 

*r»ff?»®i ®fK« ®ta»w ftrtai 

f®rt ?t«rnfl®ft« W8?t ?tn«'?^< ww- 

®ttw *nr aiti i 4l»*t 

®i®ti»ti r^5*f f«rt OTf«i 

»irt® *mtCTfl ®fflrtCT <*f?r» ftiiJi 

«t«n CT cwrtatw cn» rtf-'w ®t«cf i 


®Tai*l? 5,3® »a ; >i#l®tifij 'ic? 
">(^®^®^|” 5^114 ffif® ® 'Statrt® flstrt® I 
^®^a ®r=i«trt »rttc®^ ®T^a»K«a 

c<if<i5» <s I 4«r5»®tfl m<ff«*i ^t«rt»ii *rrt® 

®i«ft*i»i«t® ®fi'i ®usm, ®t5trB <stfia 
»iwt® ?a*(ta ®«tt« 85® c®5 rtH«« alca 
*lfM5l I f®® ^Jf® ®«I1 11? «, ®rtt«iw 

C t®®ti '*fst4 ^fs® sttm JJlfl® 
a$® 1 ®^tc« ®t^*>»in« cfftc® 

rt^tsa rtaa ® f®| sirtrt, n«i 4tf«t ^at;® aiw t®l 
»itf«t®)a ir«5uaa »if?® 4®&i *ta® ®ff®a 
®ta ®®T ®ra 1 c®**®! 4®®aw a®®t® ’ll!® 
a®at% 4tai®®s rtc®® i ®sii at® 

ai^tr®a rtU® ’i^.®® ®1ai®»rt® 

^«,«tf® aa I a®»ica f«r^ ®afic® 
ataafa® ata ®rat® Hartatrtwai r®i 
a®^a «nai ata ®taaa aa® atia? aaatai- 
®aia ^«.af® atat^aa i ai?lc®®a aicaia ^aaf® 
a*a alattf i "a^ai a^ata cataatai, ^fai- 
^'ta, ra®taf®a ®faacat®ia aataat aa^® ?t® i 
ca rta ca ’^aata ®ajfa® aatacatataita aa«fata 
ai^t aataa caata alt® aa attfla ®®®®fa cartl 
a^ai ®tfaafcaa, ®taia ®tai art arttai aa, ®ca 
ca®(a® ® aafaai aasiatiaa ata< i aartta, 
aa?rata, ftaaaa, aaaiawa, ataaaa ^Tff® a«ra- 
,®tai®fa« atca? 4>5ifa® at®i fa®t*ff®wjt- 
atPia nt wtaafa catrtama «®f® a® a® wf® 
® ®(ait®atai ta®a ®fa c®aa aiwat aa aaai 
®raatwa i arat ata^tata caa atacataa ®Tipft 
^aarsar a^i. ®aaf®t® arttartj, afla acaa'It 
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4V7tc*i «•’» ^^8 '8rti ’ttwfl ^'iw *<9. ^*911 ’tiw? 'em i 

«reni 8i9tf«8 I nffwwn «r«t Tf^ i '8tf»r niwt^ii 'em ><’#8 ve 

f8i88l89 8?fr»l8t9, 91? ■a'Sf® « 8ft 8f99tCf , 88C89 88 C8t51« «f91 88 
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rt9 I 9t«, 9pl8 919, 9T8f8r9 88 8t5*»ft 8f8 51^8 818 8(991188 I 8t9 
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91 8f989l81,” "81 81 89181^’’ <*t8ll88 9?«lft8 I 

<98188 819 9f8 89« 899 “8l9*1 8ll8 19998 <*1819" “8^8 8«9l” “C8l88 
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^5 % 'Of I ] 


c»m wsi srrt Mr fiifn 

'«rt sit?f I 

«, ’Jtf w? 

i^fMI »t«f 551'B 

^s •tf^m <rtr^i'® ’itst ’ffistftwsi i 
*lT^fil^ ’•ftl’fl ’!?^5 ’fC’f 

>wtf "St? 

»i?c*i c*itc^fl r*>'i»i «rTwf«r5T, ag? »ic=i^il 
fBf) ■2t^i»ft 

aWff 95 S»tfl 5 ( 1 , 55^5 

fled 'WH«t'e ??91 ’tfs I ^^«’ft'!J 955 (t 3 

•itif , ff? a^c^9 Jift® Nstaiwd's 

^f»ifl »ii*i w I 5 it«rt»ii >itf 5 t«J ^f's 

Ifv f'lUt’f ^ni 91 ^» 151 ir<r’lt 4 f 5 ' 35 | C’fYd’J 
>?^C '8 I t*ltW 9 5 * tala’ll 

cni^, 'a’FHPar ’H’bffl i r^«ii 

'fln'fei Jirtfii’pafai’i'iafaBt’i^ita ’»«t& '« 
^Td'I’Q 5 IC? I 
CM, a^f«f»ia 'tat'*! '® 

^<i»iw aiStf^a ^it^i, csiic-n 
^t*t« «!^r« 'tf *1^1 

wi 4's«f*i c?t*nit? afMbar etfa 

wora caft stat*! •, 

'■tfwtt -s >!*at ^ti^a aitfa at<sil 
fw ^*1 f5(w »i**tt'ir*'®T9 «(Ta 

*fiiw ** I ^•r^'fcsca fawn aaw 
aftrtwr fafwfiww, “ca ^«Ta *t< *fjat? 
wta awMH «?*! ▼faBifla, >«’fci atwia 
«t|f«wni«w '^ra« w^iai" af* a *atara” 'e 
*a«^<r<ca’’a ww ca •ta atfaai awa^a «ii^ai 
fwwa, afiKa-cati*fa a«caf aaaa aiajt 
^trtjMa a"»ffa'aF cafifaratafawr??^ 
stff* f^ai •na ca «t« aaa *fiic« 


afacaa ai i 'saa oiai ataa-a"aiw*l ca 'sta 
»(!?!« "ipta^aaaa aaa atfai« atfacaa i 4 »Tc<r 

^tatcas sji^t I 51^ 

wifSCT ana ftfwca ai afaai fsfa «tta*ata 
atai a’fr atia cir*i«ftia i atatat aa<tai^a 
'Bwtataa fba* caca*fefft 'BjtHata altaa ^aii* 
c«'jfefata 'ia f«rc« btfaaifstaa, f«fa atai 
*taa at^ v Wata aata 'ata^a afi ^atc* 
afHtcaa '8 ^tfesta aitcaatfa a?c5 avata 
aifaatrftaa 'otats ataa at^ i atfa'ot caata 
4aa faita afaba ^ta c*tata anal 

ata ? aaw’fcaa facata Saacw <9 ^^ta ac^a 
'atat? arena atarca astat^raa ea «taai facia 
states nfa afaaiffiaa— 

»,laai 'Sana; b^ii ♦ftutft,— Bilalwa ainfa 
aai ®cw «fec« ntca ca?K»i S6*i »tt>iai fat anaca 
aflatff CT, aa«wi ««aitawa 'a*‘a! 

r«a«w I Satc» ata aa alt '•taatfn i *ala 

®Br« ptraa! «iiac*H »(^la aW, ^ata Ctataai '« awtafa 
cafata ?:« faaaii »W«i if? i aiatfacia atai ftitn 
CT. ataifaa aaa« afa fnataa aa, afai aw ifM 
'afflaa ii1itwtf*ia. jafnoawl fawa aaa la«*an 
aca, aaaiaia ifw at«» atata atai a»ca i cartaitct 
atai a:a at?. *ia*it?ai data ataiaa ait na'fta 
aittfi'Sca atai am att, aaatala faatl ♦ ata<ftaattit 
atai a'^ia atai aifacii an caaa a»a*tta awta, 
eaaaatata laca atatita caat;aatta? at taaitailftr 
•(aata wf, afafc, a ali atai awaiCTtta ^taia •if 
tata aftta i 

meal cnaft a^at^atnetfl it?«tai '9 
cnai ft(»t I cn data fati faiara ciri, ii « naa 
ai^a «iti am *faaT%am i <aafi 4¥Tat«l 
aiaw fiM aa ai i mi laiji atcat alata, 
cfPta cat* infaa iflatiraia «tn»n 

as ^nm i#iti Ilia aK* f faatfiiai i 

if«ia aia^i, anastwa ntlta^, aiaaiiti 

f 







fwtipen c»(rt 4i»H, 

^WWf TW« WtflV ut’F’rtC^I 

«nK»ji ’•fii»t I 

w*# <*t« *fcfl “4t«t«f5«r 

*itc^ aRWCT «t?t*t ^w?, 
firtnur ^Pi'Bn ^ aicw 
^fintf«CTs» I ’i^w ^«ti< ’Ttf ^ 

4^ w n't 1 

CHCT ^t*^t<*tnB 'BfaBt*! Btw nB’fUBB 

BIW WtfiTB ’l< BJtCTWtfB »!? •I^W BtW*? I 

ftCIt’l^'it Bt«H «1« 

ttltCV BfBH BtlB *jfil5t»IWa 

^V\ r^n Cicfefl Bm*? I 

'Sf ^trtl *(B, 

CTtW wfi|«rtfilBJt*ft« *tr?l'S 

BtBI B1W*I CT, ^tW ?t« BtBiB »l%« 

■ItflW I CiCT »ItafP«!B Bit^'l«»W fWB 

fwiw I c*iB B«»! ^iti»iB 5t^fa bBw 
•I^W %P» ’ff?Htfll»1*!, 

fvi W f«f«l fsiW W C*IB^*|S»TB 
«rv««fBw *nrBH »ii I c»fB»i 
“BB1 CBtl^ B5 B»rB 
BW T^'8 BtfB«(tBr 
CTlthW ♦tBrt Bti Btc« 

BtBI 

WtftB “B1 B1 'B “WtijVtB irflT 

ml Irt^rni fm*! 'BB’HB fBl*! fBftai 

•tW BJtBM ¥filW »ltfill«B '8tBt9 

I BBB »l^< Bfilll ^91 b|C 5 CBft*l« 
CTim irt ’ffitBtB cBtw ^ci nW9*l 
I BtBl BfirceflBtW, '«nttl Bfi| I Brtil#j9 
mB fv, ^B*rtw CT^BBrn'* 
matB V n :!^«i *itw bi— bb *rtjt- 
. w WB 9irBBfW BCB Bt^ . Pn SBtf CB1« 


t »>n Bi 4 i, 

B»« ^t^«BCB9 fBitB'i'^BitflB'BtB 
mtBBB Brtt «fBTBBtft'8IBtBBTB 'BtCBtBBI 
^fBtW Bttfl ^fPB ’J^B: t?* ^BtB ft*1, 

jiB< ^tBinfa*ictB »Bi ®aiB 
^PBltf? I uiBB f^l <BBB «5rB(tftlB(«l— 
▼tr»WtB BB«R BtfBf«JC« ^t«E t Bt| BfBBtt 
•at »HB BB%B BtfB«J BfBBB mtll fBfltB %< 
B?BI ^C«tB I BrfBWH «lBt«fBI « «tB 'SfBB 
«(% ^tBl*IBlBa ^r« alBBfft flB ^iBtBlft 
f^n ^fBB fBJ bNb B1} CBBBI flB BIB 
BtfewjB «tBtB BPiB^ BtlB i *lfilB'$BBt!Bl 
mfBi BC? I 'BtBtB «r® fBil BB®: ■BB^IItBt 
CBBBfBB BCB BCB ®BtB CB BWtB ^fsCBB, «tBt "B 
Btffa B51 I '®t’l B{b CBB 'BiBBtlB «IBi bBBI 
«tlBB‘BtfB BtBl fBfBB BtfBWIB ^B 

WtBl’, '5CB 'BTBtB BIB ^BBitB BIB I «tBl 
B«tB % I BtfBlBI ^BlBBtB aityStB BtBflB 
^BtBa BW fBBBfa BtB I «tBtBBWlE BBB BtBtB 
<al >I«, 'BBB 'BtBBBCf ^^B«1 ,— BtfBTBJ 

«t«TB fBBCB pF BfBB ? fi»ffBB 
BtB"^ ^IBtlBB BtfBWT CB 4B ^B CBIt® 

*ff?BtCB «tBtB TbBS BBB ^fB fWI Btft, 'BBB 
^tB B(t»ri*lBWB BtfB'SIBlBBIB BB1 BIB BTp I 
4BBBtB BITbBI B«61 CBB BIBB Bift BffelB, 
CB ^«B '?Bf'59 ^'BB BBB# CBtlBB 

‘«aB< BtBtlBB CBCB Pf -^BiB Bth BB BWirt 
BW T’ tf?Bl BfBBta «(tW ^CB I Bt^IiJtBniB 
BtfB'BIlBBI CBBBtB 'BtItBBI fiB 1 ^^t«BB B^ 
^fBBfBB BB BBtBtBBBB TOIB Bit, BBtPl 
BfBBB 'BlI^B^BtB fBB^BW 'BBB ’BfBlI CTBB 
BfBBTfBlBB— 

« Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour : 

England hath need of thee, 

^IBTSB CBlBTB bPbW tHI BB, I 




« <911 ] 




C<5t^ <$V^ tiftll <ft^l ff*! ; TOtt 
ir»nr ’liviw ^ W»l *9 

c^trt Cwi cw '»ti^ *<1, ^«r!tw 

t(fj^« <*r<ft« C«CW CfH*l 9t9 

i|i(i( sTfafirw ^twf^ 

CTrtfl ?pFf» « f5flf'8?f*t ^ifna 

^jiicspr vftw >!^»i tsii 9fffl9fr«c»i. (pnfnwtia 

flE»f I 9T>tff?l'8ia 
c^tii «i<itsi « 


iiftm aw: Btfifwiv 
nf^an %»iaM ^fawii ct^i ^a 
«»» centta wy^aa •tt’ata ««W f«*i i 
f9 ^ffnca s»l ? atift»ii ’itfa'si 4a< >itrwi 
^I9t9 C>f? aWataTracsi fnifa, 

amta, -atfint®, •fr9«< « <3f9ilff»> cn9t9 

'^'SH a'? atf<5al sf^iauf ; 'Bit afat% c«t>nw 
Bfc?5i. CBtata H'b afwai^ avlCTi. 

«i'Bfa ^at«a ^fawfa I 




c5or ^tata, 
aw ana aiai a ; 

Bf?ia cw c'siata’ aia, 

aataia cawa fat a i 
tfca ?»i caw ai 

Bttia cai, '8-^ia ; 


ataja '9«|^c'Biatfa ata 

^lata alai-atta i 
'Btcai ^tfa ataa aat i 

faa faiaa fata \ 

'Bit, cBtata’ aca ifigca caw 
ttata caa-^t a i 
^a^ aaK»Mi fatiai i 





'siterti atCT3’sp<f?i fisc# 


^W-*lfwW'Stm »TC»I ^f«l9tftit»l«», 

f«n 'sf'^, *tt«i5T 9T9tf csfrta 
froCTfH «lf«iW 1>t99lS I CBW9 ^?s ^5, 
cwn 9t9fj ^««r9, 9t» %m , « ^ti’w 

VX’iy c«i^t5» »itw* ^fawff,* 

c»rt ^5rtJ w«iT^t9 Ji’nr*? 

499firt cai*>l11», »it^wj-*tr99Wfl aH, 

<l9U«s« I f«fj! Hsus’? fss 

*itft«i-'tfiiwf^cM -awi^ 

*flH' ’JlHs SWT, ?lisf9 cnsta 

■ifilfs^ wtsts fssi sfiwtlSI cs cssi stc? 

SOT ffsil stists S9, sfs9l S1?l« ?JtH SI I 

stCTarwTis sfss sfiifs« s^sis cstwtsj 

S1St9 stscs SSSS Sl^ st^ I fss StSTJ 

stftfsjs SfWS Sl<tl ffstsi 'SiSTS fs*?^ 

TlSfiifss fsOTs, «tst9i stisar^scss stfsai, 
'®tsis SSSS), Sst4«t 41? 4SStf««H 
#tsrt si'iFOTi ^ stssints SSI sss sHots*, 
sss stfs IS SttsH, sss sTstti sot 
sis <ssfl SHlSS sfss *if9f5S SlUl CSS 

'Itstsi Clftsstt^ slstus, STS sifs CS^ CStflS 
STOT sff S siftfs I 

siftst? IfTSStSSI . fsjrss SfSfStOT 

si^ststs stss fsis SHIS fsws I 4SS cn 
cejts ss« Wsitcs, ss sjissts 4ss ssststs 
Sl^tl— Sl^StStS 5#ts— stsrfswts sfilSfOTS I 
fs% S'ists StOTS Sfisstscsn SWJ fsfs ss- 
ststs cssti <#Tss ^«.sif sfruTOTs, simss 
CSl CSH^ STSfSSfsS stfssjfsstss STCSS 

ss» ssss ssfsftsi^ Stfsii stlws, sfs 

♦rstts StfSST-SfSWS 4S4S StSSSOT sfilfts 


sfasts stais s ®»sts |t«s ists^tS stfs- 

fsjiss SI slfss I IIUS9 4SSS SS^SSf«t9 

sicsariss, sis ssss'Ststs 4sfslsssTJt 

SSOTTSSS CSlTStSS SStSS I 

sssifscsja ss stsj^s sfss fs sfsstcss, 
sTsi afssts Its 4 ss I fss stcsariss s 
caiiscsOTs cssststs fsfs® stsi cs 'STsts 
sffssi-stssi rsfsa scS ’fsfssts ss fssj sjai 
sf stfss, cs SSI sstis St sfscs stcsarsfss s 
csitscsOTa ststs ssstssi ssi ss i 

4tlBts strsc®is stcstssts s<st® SSSl 
S«I, fail 4tf^s stfsc^js Sftcss SOT cs 
StStCSS ■ STrS®lH% SfssflR®JSf, CS'H fsfss 
^s ststwa stfs®J-cs\s fsW® s’Icscs ®tsi 
•ifssts sass St'SSI St9, 4 SSI ssfstfsss® I 
^T5iSi sttsart?sa sfsjrs sfss stcsats ss- 
css sTts ftHr® stfsstfscs?, ®t^ Hfs s(|s 
sis sic®, ascscss ^slc®, 'Ststcs 

stfssi fssi stsi'ss^s csats fscsts sfssi- 
ffCSS I 4| cs STSfS fefsst slats ass^l, 
STCSWIStSS SCSI 4| SS®1 css ^S 4tgs 
SfSSTCSl fsstfscss 1 SJSt, 4CS slalts, 
state® stats 4®ss fftsstess ^scs ^tsts 
f# sss® sF®® si® SI I fsfs fscs 4tf®®tats 
fscss, ®tl CSSttSl f®H 4®^ 4tfws|s ffs 
S[*tfs® sfsstci csfsstiss, StSt •is’ts s® cssts 
slc«l f®fs ®tsi Itrssi stfss sfssi c»|,t®- 
CStffOTS CSTsjt^® sfssftfs I SteSfISS aftfss 
stFsc® 4®S1 sfsats sass ss sti i Sts 
«tats fits scs. CS SSI sss sfsst awi ®Rm 
• i^ffs S*fl ®st S)^® SSSStS ISfP®! 
Wtstss Sts C®ts« %StS 4SS StI I 

>a as* ness atafl® wtfics |,Mirtst? cssts 





itCTarv«ni 


'M 


«fCT 5tCTBr^««fa t 

aifvt fiw!? . 

I5tl ^11 CT '*!« 

«!t5H ’ll«’l'5 t«tfl1 ^f?T« « ♦tfSHIW 
^t«rt»it <[t5i I 

n ^«»n ?tcw^4 altera 

lt*l l»l fefsi 

ttfljfw *tfli«i'i« ?f9srt« f5» I tafa 

*1? fBf*» ’aif^ attic»i 4iai »tas« >«a? aamaca 
vjai a^c« 4% tM »t5Wts *tti ^faai fa’<rawf»icf 
«*t«n ft»t 4a< <*s fetasi <f»i*itt*« 

*it«ii naWta ^ca^atn *jc4 'tt?ta 

afc*in» «tca«t •itv aiia’< i . ^t»i«f 
fsft aaiaPCT >ifa« >«, fa. 4, 

4a< atsifif c«a#tT ?f« ’ift’fi ^IH ’nu’i i 
i'fV'i* JIM f«f*f fa, 4, ’tfl’Fl cT*i "ai? 

■»ta *wt<fati 4 aataj^ ««ra car%a '^ai< 
«»t« a^al ^ffaaitfl a^ia*! i ’la a^i^ia 

tirtf r<»fa >aa, <a. cf*?, 4a? ^ 

♦tffwi tfmc4^CB *ttt ^faai ■aa^ ft*! ait's 

via*i I iiriTir 'fttcar r«f«i ataSff caaSta a^a- 

atat asi i 4t rtwtv ataVta vs ’ffta ’isl'vi 
wta^art ah ta^a ft*! *ii i afaat«i fat- 
faawaa ca wtat at fff ata aa, farfa cat 
a^aiaa a» aalcat ata afaar fai'ifaa aa i 
t(iaf ?ffawB ftaata caafta ?faaftai aW 
at? aa? aaa afacatfaataa' araai fta i aaa, 

a%attf itufaaw aa^i faf?l faata Thesis 
ftftai faca aa i ttata Thesis aiafr^rt afaai 
ftcaft's aa, f?fa? afa «ita i at af? ttatai 
*tta, ?iatai afaatai Tatfaaitaiaa *iaa aafc?4 
*nta aia ataa i atatta caaaia afa .atwa 
?tf^ faffaa caPirHf aiawa fwtatitia 


acaaltaftti faw atcaa 4 a? aca taaa ac*i- 
laa aanaa taa» aa i 

fana acacaa ’aaitaaaca ?tata a?«ftacaa 
^laa, «jfa la? acataa ^aia^i afsj® atfaevt 
ca »1a?aa «?aaia atatca i .atiaafacaa afea 
atai 'ataa ^aiiaait ^aitaai •Hfs aa, 
faa ^tatcaa acai ta aa a?aiat acaa facatai 
afaata afaaial aa i faa atiaaraariaa 'aaii- 
aa «ftaa, aaa'Bta a'laa i fawtcaa 
af5a«aca •caaas «aa afaai a?i?ai faata 
afaai •’ifac'sa i 'stt ?taia faaraa ttata a»an- 
aata aaa ?? ats i taia 4af5 atal'S fiia i 
fsfa «(ajtaa1 attr atatatc's a"ataa ^^fawa i 
latt« 4afirca r«fa ‘ caaa at?'Btatia a^ai 
afac® aa^a atc«a, ^aafaca afai •fjars'fs 
ca aiatai atata aata'sia aaa afaai ^ta ala, 
4t faait 'Siwa’s aaiala at® i ajtauaa cart 
f®ra aacaa ^ica 4t aaiti ifVi® atfaatfaiaa 
ca a1?aftala aacaiia Hart ai faca, c^la H*it 
aiti®a\ ate® rtlia ai i aaa a®icacat 4 >*tai 
«tafa® afttt, caaa 4t ®la®aitt a?ala 
aata taia ajf®»a caai aia i aafaa ai?«taii 
alanaj atattaa ftaftwa acai aita faafa® ai 
atta, ®®faa at alatcaa '•lai facia aaai 

atca, ai ^laicaa acar wta-6?ia ttft ^jai 
^lifa® atca i 

«ia#1ataa 'aaatcaa ^c?t aitaartaftaa 
atfaHia afacaa ^aa i ®aa afaarar aa- 
aifacaia 4aaiaj aatt,— fafa far»a airs aHai 
aasiaia ati faaaatai iattai ftaTcaa i caa- 
Biara ®ia ®ta®-f«ai ® ®ia®a^f® aiftai 
caiaa 4 ati acaiJlHa ®ta aiiiiai faaict i 
a^taBsr ®ia csta-Haaafti® faca faca ?ai 
f?itcatfai tfaaicaa faalta «faia iaiHa 
^ aj< acai atca® anaja faatca ®tai aaatala 



13^r*n tVjrt 

c«fjtr«: iitji ?ffaf»»f«t ^sriTfe'sn 
iff^W C^rt CT^ f^fllCfst ! w- 

«ift? 4l ?tr>i8r- 

WW ^fi|'^t4 4’* •^c^a I ttaiart 

'*im nrstas?, fsaBsat^ii *ir?im, 

aqi^-a#«jsari'^ ^f«R5^«n stt*l1 ’It^a- 

fii» *tfa^ta '8W« ’«t4i W4i »\f^tasi, 

«HHt* Mtal^ftw af*iias» .a atiw^maa 

^41 «ifl I tawtfsia « <fp4fst» 4l5»(«'«as 
4CTa 4« «a»i safaai fWtai ■cf«ata wa«i 
atf4C5*T 4at 'Stata aa^ta aa<ra 4^ aaa'si 

w 

a^al afaatii i 

atCTaf?4ft^a at«rt»ii aa^ii, atarl*ii ae^ta 
aifKi '5tau« ’tff«'8r ^tca, '^Mt^ai 
wta sirt I #»!, ■raatai ^tata 

k ■*• 

aa»n ’•faai ^fafa eclat's fawa avai faaa 
awa at! i ataft»ii 'stata afaas atatwa afaaa 
'mi*. affaiai ^atatta ^ata aaai ati ^faai 
atiaai f^fa ca aa faacaa artwtsai 
’•faw «taaifawa *4a< ca aa faaiaa' ^tcaiaav 
affaai faitna, "siai faacaa taatca Wa* alia • . 
aaiai aetata 'stai faw 4ac artaa i 'ttata aaata 
4iata aia ^ai ^iaaiataf^a, ®ai aaa, ^f^aa- 
fla,, faa «tcai'?taa i 

awatfawia 4if® 4t ca 'Sfata caataataasi, 
tfl fafa ^atfaafa’?ca( ^ata faasta faafe 
alw 4lt« atatffcaa i * fafst ^'itata fa si 
catfaafapfa macat atai atfaai faatcaa. 
«tai all® 4t ^ai facaa -aatPie aa i farfa 
fafan faatcaa,— “ac?« ettta aaata atata 
aiataiw a|(aji faa i ^saafasw aja aaftsta 
^n.fafaa fw citta aaai^fawai Tta^t- 
^ la afa^a .atai aaita acaa a«T« 


I ’atats i'W'i) I M a'O, 

ftaaa afhaf^a »ta ataja fia i ca^a%iaa 

Prides, The i^rince of Tyre 'aaaaa afaai 

4vatfa ac?a ^taj aaai afaatfiiaa i «[%a 
'Bta^saefa ^^aaata aiacaa tf^ata acf® cadca 
acataa Bcaa i atai 4aatfa atatai «awia 
.'^faatffcaa i Saancaa aia faatfacaa aw atai i 
••••*• arac^;»^'fawfca, facaaB: 
faata ctafeca 'Stata ^'Btfaa ^t!fa% faa i 
tcatfa ai atraai« caitfsa atcar a^a ^fauai 
j.a’^a afaatfawa i aacfiaa tj^iaiaa'®: ca^ 
^tafaa ^af'? acaffBai aca^aiaca aaaita ata 
^at? I • • * aafRa apt Bl, aafeai a aat'fsi 
'Bca *tai a^ ^ca att^'s i ataaif^a faaca 
fafa Pia'a Ijaat^ facaa v aNiaa at a#a 
a^taata faart 'afaiaa ai i * • • • fafa 
afaaatca atata« fa^ai Bcaa ats, 'ffata cata 
aaFffaaii 

“i^ira atca attiaa 'KKcatafaaia a^ai 'afa- 
aa aasiata a^a aa i aiafaata afaat ata-aafta 
atata a?a i c^aflfaaia ( afaacaa aa afta 
atata apt at^a )' a ca%acaiiaa alaaa aa i 

^atrv atcaa ^ta a -aica aafafifa aw- 

^ _ 

aca aaaaaf a fai^atffa aifaaa a^a i atai 
afaawi as aaawa wfaai 4watfa atfew faPiai 
caa wfaatfacaa i wtata 'wfwa wta a^a ai i" 

Hav atcaa ^taif attna aiatiatfar osfiia 
’a«.aa aaca attaarsarcaa , fast catfawyacaa 
a'8i ail 4f aciaa a^ja twata atiataai 
wfaca tatt tan ata ca 4aa awwifa* act la 
wat atcf I *iati Scaarapaa caf&a 
a«,aca, fawtaa fa»apai <fai' a«.aia, «f«waa 
aawar aafaa a«,aa a«a ' ^i fwfwtaa i 
aftaarwarat 4t a«aa aaftcaai iN'ftJa awta; i 
wtaa fwfa awti a^aa aaia atai faattfa i 
«*ni 5 » fawta ^aijp < 5 a <a^ anawr*™ i 



^ «i» 
Pw »’R'« Pi«?i snt, •il»tfft»i*» I iiii«ian(«<rn5 wsit? 


«tltl €W C^tsi «» fw *n. * 1 ? WOTS**?? 

cnt »fi '*»i»tt«ni fws wt»?-Pf*ttm 
t33Jfl w* *it'8 v.*n>if«i! 

vfjjtcf I cnt wf^Jf^nat ^wta aiwa 

>i^ai ftatPt’ 5 1 >•? wfi^tswn 

’(W ^'aai Cfa. Wt»f 5 "tfw,. 

cTCtfl ?? I ’itftc'sn 

aft'sts »tats»a « 
*t^CT 5 Mf% «», Cl ai 5 »ii t 

mf*(r» *f 1 ii ’Its 
cs Pjfsi 'srt’s ’?tst 5 i c^tss 'ststs 

f^s »iir*tt^ fstst*i u(s< ' 5 if?fsf*t «tsts r*ic*f« 
sssil ffetUrt 'g^fiista «i» ceil ssrsc^si i f^ssr 
*ics 'Ststs w« S^qt^SI PlStfi»I I c^si 
^^nrtstff*! f«fH C >1 WWi «ss«^ fssi 

Ptstt^sfl f^fsi Sfi|t«!I, i*t<ts ’Ffft ■Sl»m 
C^m 'etsi <flCf StlS ^CS C’FC»lf 5 »!, 

I^Pt ’S* 'Btstl HI Mw SWS ®ts «t 9 I sics 
•fJSrt^Sl’SISiSl, Ult SfSH>'SfCSS SC*ISSi 5 in?C 5 
Plcsfl*! I C»ft C’Trt-*ltn CSC^ Pic«fts» ’»SC« 

«ftsfs SS5 C'lC’tft*! I apsu cs 
'^fs cs ns ’SSI 19 |C« 51 ^, 'SI '8 «tsts SSICSSI ; 
^stsscs* wts «tTfs ^ats «9 %si'a»'stsi 
SOf ^C« SS I" tfStPTS 'StPl'SI «lfc?, 'Sfstsi 
SfSS « SVtSlSl^’S «tcs sfilC'B *ttcss SI I scsts 
stcs Sts sat Wsiss '*tstcss sfncss 
Stissi I «f^sts'S'sts^,<«'i cs cn fscss 
, »ts stfJsi SIS t st«ft^n« cstcsa 'slsi 'itsts 
PtsftfN Pscis^ ®*rcstt «tts cnt wtsi «ssi 
Strtt'*»*UI cstst SJSStS sfscs'stfscss, ’SCSIS 

Slw <tis^ts S^l I 4S SfSS St^- 

1<SI cstcss »Ws stfssSstft silt I stcsar- 
W •ttfsitffcss, f«fs SCSS 

isstltil%cs> sitiKsivflsi fscs's «its 4 ^s| 


fsftisstt stcswtisfca? sgsits «iisi «tsis 
sssi-ftfs 'Ststs fsss fss I 

ss?t 8 mPsi-sfascss «ss «f« 4 ts fss sirs 
S'jtis ’^sliFS nils stcsansra ntfs'si-sfsscss 
cnsis fsws I csss 'sss« cn cnsts 
fssts cscs nt$ I sfascss sPfs fnsffcss ww 
psfs f-ssls tfs ’Ftcs slat sf^ sis^ Ifsst 
«rtsia ^facsn i cn f* sfi slcs« cn 
f9 csfssts cn fs ssvncss ^fsw ’sfssi 
stsi ^ftss I s«?l 5 ntP'si-’ifsss stcsw^nftss 
•ats fsn fs fssfn nfascss <*rts fscnn cn sfsi 
fssts ^fssts nss >ssn 8 ^tcn nt? i fsi 4 »si 
nsncssi ststs ^fscss sics cs f«fn csnnfe 
^fssi nfascsa cnsi 'stasi fsatcsn, csjtscs«r 
s:««^ sis't's nrts cs^s cssnsstcs nftsoni 
cnsi 'sfsatcsn srnai ntsi sts nfl i nfsscss 
atPs sStsts 4 l css-nssstl nfasscT s? ssfssi 
sstpiatrsn I nfassc^ sfs fssfn fnc«is f^fns 
«tfssi sstn ni sfscsn, sstsi sitn nfass 'ntn 
cs ^fss ncs ntfnsi irjilstcs, 4 | ncs sniPnii 
4 ' 8 ^ sststs SC’S n^sns st« Fss ni 
mnrcsa fsss i 4 $ cnsts «tfsisin •ssin csn csfsn 
'Ststcst nfsscss n 9 tnf«s salts nc? lafs^ 
Tfiicnn, <«ros 4 ’? nsfTsssfn ncsjl pjfn 
cni'smfs's sicnn i 'ntstcns i5«fSj cs wsi 
4'5 ^tcsa 4 st 5 ntfs'sj-sPc's ststintn i 
ns'ni ss.ns sscn n'lii •?tsn-nsjtci sI 
4 ta sfns ? listens esens ^ens^ ffs^ttps 
atm 4 l sscnl nfsstesn i Isi fst t*tf%<sf» 
^^tn nss TO ? 

stcnainsrcss nnts'sti ntfs'sjcnft 
^wa nss 4 nli PiPfl ns nfsst nicn ntfs- 
stun I slntcns cnln^ ntnsn sfsn ntesesa 
nsi ttsfl sfnstfii TOtens nts 4 nnn 



6 * *if^— twir « 


^w»t5ar c»r *nt^ 
4 f«CT 'Srttf ^ii'lT *»*? i 

4t?n ‘atCTar-*i>iw’ f»if«t- 
imw,— “f«f^ { ^twar^Hfj ) 

«n*?» cTfi »rfc?, 

W ’WVtifit ««» 'qftf, %a «rw 

«c» «t»i^tr>i I ipjw 

*im*ncncw ’fC9 ftwi cww »rtfiit«iwca» 
tf? ^ftw f?t»i I iptt*ii uii^^iw fj?w, 
»iw» f»i initfl : *mf%? >tw ^ 
<tW fl»l ‘W«1fl « *Itf«l«J?’ I 

ffCTHtv »iw ^c? ^5i ’^9^♦r51 nm? •, 
ciCT c^»n n>jfl fwH, 

*1^ }— r?i«l 

* 1^*1 C*I WT "»t< *11 ! *ni« 

▼Hjw 'q»i»iw i ^1, ?M ci'1’1 
<*i 'O’lpB 5H *11 1 f’l' 5 ^*<f*i c*if^w f’la 
*JW^ Jiw cir*ri 

H’Tt’it? ’ii’i^i ^ift r^t^, w*» 
'Wi «i ^ci CM*! ” **t*iii «nt? ■•'t 
*i*t ^*11 W •ttif ^fa. «<*i ^ts»«i ?ti*rar^*<rm 
^t^c*n "iwi* »ifit« •ifiift® I 'B*tf*r *^1*1^1 
lf%t« *rtf« CT *itfwj? 'Swtfl attt fi*i <«*« 
CT c^t*i *itr^pBifl cn^ fBr*i *tw 

•«« *i'fflw*ii 

*tf«« v?*f6ar *i^nr« >v^ 

^ftw tsf*r®tfi|fe tr*if ^cr*«Ti^w* 

*WW CT 'tti »l 5 *f. 'ffWl'B 
^tw*i ,— *«n*itfl *ic*i w, ^uw^3 f^iTtfiw- 
Uinr«f«ftni9 i «m- 

'•ti’i, «tw*iwCT ’»f«w ♦itni *itl I 

^•n'» ti^ai ^*i <• 

ftwtwa r»wnt«(¥ atwar^a, ‘^tww f^*itf«’ 
flat! «tCTt«*i vfim CT^twa ^twwa 

c»rt»t*D 


I t »»i 

^ftit^c*i*i I CT wt»i 1 '9 ami-. 
attai « Svifea Owe?, 

f%r*i :c»it fi-vi ^raafa 

*irt I f«f*i ^viia aw a'Sata f*w*iaitw? 
a'Ft-a^® a»iTa»i wfaai, wtan 
wfatatiw am wfaat fasnaa i at»n^ 1 aiaa 
^ifaatfiiw >ftwi ^atiw avtwaiw aw a**! 
wfaaifaa i fwiaifaw af’tii ca»tfa^^awa 
wajtl^ai, caafaw^tw maai fe«.ata atiaw- 
apaca ^<wTfa fawfaw a^iaw ca ipaa cwfaw 
mama, cwTa« ^^mawi «tata «?taa w afii® 
pa atw, #tata fswi ai ^ala cwta aanireww 
.*»t4 5f »itnt att I mtata ata aa, 4 eara 
fwfa wtat fafaw atat^a mta^i *wfawtwa 
atat^, aiaiaa aw f^aarraa atatfa a^iw 
at aa** afaai a^aaF asai afaca, faw ca w* 
ca apw wtaia faaa atfata i atiaar^aa 
=affaataca, sfara w a^aca? aafaaatnr ca^ 
*maa atataa faaias afasa w «aM atfaai fasi- 
caa I fwfa wtfl atat^a maifw i faaia >*itwi 
w «w)twa afaaa a?ia atai aa, wtart atiaar- 
aiaa *mia a fawfea, aiaf a atfacwi’‘catat’fta’ 
^ta att, faa faacaa arti aaata mtif, 
attaaraaa faiaa «?1-^ia atat^a Swa tfiaa 
aw 4t ^faw atfaai firaina i* wtata, wna 
« aftmta ca fwfa fafaw.arat^ta mtV fiiaa, 
ca faact fa^jatnw atta at^ i atewjw carta 
canwal 4wfei fawa atwi aawta i -a^fawa^ 
aiaf^art aiaata ataa wfifai caai ataia 
carta catwatrtTa acat wtata ml fawa, wtata 
4^ fafalwtl, ca ca cwt*^ wtfwa mw4w wtat 
,farta awa i cwta wtfw aaa ^fwa *ra 
atw wfaai c^acaa artaia i^w aa. vw 
4^ 'lawat wtauw c># c^acaa ^ i 

ftwtfla cwta 4tfw waaw c<Aaaa1w aitw 
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♦ItCT *|ft, 4' 4UTM *tw I 

?4tar*ittsf« »if?« 5twar?p?w? r^t"t^ 

^<81 fti»I I ftWal S'BW^ 

•Ti.'f, «tw8 c^ «iir59 ??, 

«wt ^ I C*l I C>J ^f- 

w I <8^ •nm5^ f<!»t«f ♦itca, 

fill «rtw, f^*>t"r I 

CT*I1W '9 cfef5?’rt8 fi[*! I 4t8T81 

8l»r ^51 I . C5«lTCTa ^l^K'8 

flfW ckf%»fC8a “In memoriam” lwf«»t 
fi:¥ 4»tsr9 (n\ ff« 9fac«i5, 

ftafir^ ^fac?r i c^ ^jfin'B *tt:a ca a^afj^i<r '8 
atCT8rT«« ’iicaa 'imiwa 

aw cn?»a faatw aftta ai.? 

atiaarsafa cata w fafaai- 

fiCTH f<a ai wtfa ai I fai aiai 's ^wtcaa 
ta4rt af? aFfaftar aa, ®ca fsfa ^afa 
fic*R I cata atai awi al afaata fafa afa 
feaa I ^ata af i afaatatfBf® i ca 
aaafi cfefaacaa 'S.faa a^aia 

%ai;8» I 

c^faaa a^iaiftti' nfw attfa I" «aa aan 
ataiw i afatca *tir ^stca i c*ita- 

t 

afa aaa aaca aa% awfaai i >«afa aata 
fafa <iaca afawa, ‘aa aaaatai, atatai 
tfaai ata i atatl afataa i ®aa alai- 


ata aa fail WfHata aaa atfasi afaw fltfaa 
aPaai faa i afa aaa ca’fa^scaa Cymivsiine 
aifeaatai aia afaai cata ^fataa i ca? cata 
^att caa cata |ai i f^fa atatcain awf^la 
a?caa i aaa aifaai 'S«tca asi afaai 
a?a I 

■aa faaica atiawaracaa 
alaa? acfe I faaa >v? ^«i)t flf^atia fafa 
afaaa aa^araicaa a-fa«if atai fiata afa- 
itta faai afaat^a Nafe taa an faiaa i aaa 
fafa ata t^ca afaca atcaa ai i cataata 
■srica «flarata atcaar^aaca cafaca ^(tcaa i 
atcaar^aa aaa afa af^a aa^fa atai ataa 
na? ^?«taa aiai an fa| aai aa i aaaai 
atfaai afa at? afaai ata i ataaa^ atcasnpaa 
attaa aa, ca att ■«tta atia strti a«ia taj* 
a!»ata «tata ^'jt aa i 

atca®^ afaatt^a, fai «tata ffa ait« i 
«tata faataai, «fata aaatacaaIN ^aa, 
■Stata at?®!, ■Stata caat-wata, ttata 
^acaa a?^a®i, 'Staia Bataan, #tata wtat^aai, 
'Siata a®if«a®i, ^tata atfam-ataat, aacacanr 
atraatat-*niaa ^?aaa ■« at^aarta faaa i 
atat^ ?ai ^fat« atfacat aicaarapaa afaat« 
fsatftfa atcaa i 


Sfcatur n^artfaii 









Wll 


«ci w*j ^«^fa ^i«rTa »niirt, 

’^I'Bi nf^w9 

I «ffll, >1^?, 
fSlPTW «»ltf«f, 'Bt^^5« 'jmsj «tt«5, 
*nwfi« «n*t ’ll cwsi-^fl’i, 

«nft^tfa, ^air^wwA t 

—'901 C91^ aitf f«[«1, 'ew C’TH >*tti ! 

9Ft9 Vf ^'B, ^tl»nt? f>1^»l *1915? I 


f9R»I ^wswai 5155115 «5-'9«5tC»I, 
'8^'9?r95 '^15115 ^♦W, 

C5 i#t5 5r5915 r^taiH 9101 f55f55- 

95? 9»! C5 ^*1’^f-"n*^f5^ 

^9 ^95 95 ^9 95 *1501 91515 
*t'^5 95W5t»1 999l5-f»H5 51915 1 

C9t5 


'2rft*ii5 


i|f« 9 ^515 59f95 5t5, 
«9f9 599 9lW ^5t9 91515, 

511 f5an C5l5 9lf9 511 5lf9, 
^5 5tPl 99915 5J1« r55l5tf9, 
9515 99f9 51^ 9f55 51551 , 

5*19 5’15 f9l9fW5 5lf5 C5 51551, 
C5|(515 C5f55 915 915 ?559 
C91515 559 5lf5 T 95g5 f595 
9V 515195 5Ef5 -, C5 C«15115 515 
C5 C915115 C515 C55, 9'555 C"tt9l5 


955 51515 -, 9l5 9 5<5llfl 9l5 
C9f51 f5t5 99 f»| 5ll 9l55l5 ! 

* • 

C5il5lI5 C5 515 915 C5t 95 5^, 
C9t5U5 C5 £5t5 C5t 95195 5% ! 

51551 C91515 C551 9^9ir5 515 
9^5 5^19 £9151 9f5’ tftri5l9 ! 

^f99‘t5t»rl.C55«9n I 



in « "Ml *IW1 1 } 
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«it*ic’»? ^t»itt^ c^li’ta 
fsTBJW^I ^lfettl'5 

*tat^ nrc® •itf^tw’? I ?tf’^i»i< ^ii*! 
nttiwi *tc* ’ll 

'»firt«i*i I c^’i’i 

»P5*i *«. f=» '«tr^?i 'Stroll *1^9 91*151 

9ff9t« »ltr’l»It9 I 9tl9lir« ’l^VS 
<199 *tl99K?» WT’lta 9%C»I 9C5| 9!'5’f«l 

'flfWa Wa 9t»l I 'a99 9t«t9t« *l?5 « 

9«f9*l -BTSta «Tt9ICT 9J9 99C9lt 5t»J I 

«99ti*ia f *rta ■«9i*triii^ «i<« 9^»i »«9? 

«(arf» 9t9t» '99319 '9 9f6Cflt f9|;9l'9 9t»I I 

iaita 'Btfaa atff alt's a'a^ialm 
»t9t9 C’^^fyn*! I *taf99, calwl 9tr^(»H 91011 
▼fa'll? 991 1 r99 9^99 aaMiat ana C919 

▼wata «*tf|« a'sata nNata aTata f?9 aili,al»i 
Ifwaiai '5«ria C9i9 C9t9 *(9j*ita ajf^ta^ afa® 
at9ta.9ta afSia 'ttatai aifs^fat ata fa9t9 ▼aana 
<«a^ ^*1913 '91*191 '9^913 9tC8a| 9faaf 91991 
t9jtf9 99 9919 9faai 9i9ti:9 fa9t9l fa5fa9 
9raai nf9t99i 91913 ^'#1391 aftal arf?t9 
9tf^ } 99313 9ta ala atfl ■stsita'^al faaiaa i 
f9i ntnifaatca C'Stfa® Itai'^fa 913 c9a«. atia 
911 Iat9 *«9fe 913913 faas alai aiaia 

f9f3al 331413133 af99 9l3l3 91919 3*9 I f«f9 
.33313 9913 f93lC39, n®3lt '§1314 '91919 3191 
▼fa’Ha 9faw aifaaia 91 » 

fafa^ ffia' 9f9 siyta 9lat3lf«r aaiaa 
9fa9l9 I 9f93ll33 919 C39lll «II9 alt9 3'991 
993131 nfvny 919 4f39l9 I , fan vnfirtai 

fafaila 91 '^'ot aai ail i aiaiaSa cninia ai'Ht's 
^'8 ala C3913 aaaia a«3l3 9t93 ana 
9ca9 a«9 at9 1 9fijf5a aitai » loft cml caca 

fl9 I awfaorti 1193 91!!9 <3aft *1199 


C9f3(« *iil3i 913131 afaai ^69 <1 ota »n99 1 
^ 91313 ai*^ caai aitwt* 1 

ci9C9 alfasi 'Blll9lfl cjfii 5r99l9 I 
9191W3 319313 C3 ’fiBaa fa9l9 §13131 a3t9| 

a3"*tC33 afafBa 1 aialcaa ^aiaa 993199 

alf’^fat ffea 1 >3399 f99t aat >3a99 ^3l3 
311139, 993 99 at39 ci99 9«3l '93939 

afataa i 91 aNaia caa 99 awcat 
aaafei ar^aifaa ale® afaa i fan atanftclin 
9f«afn aaaiaaal *if*6C9 ffaa aa 4tt39 aftit 
919H33 9ta 91319 Slfaai f?a l *p3i C99H9 
cai caa 939 afaaia nta 99in *tll3l fiala 999 
®3i9 afaai ainil alai §^a i ainfaa 
la^wa *tr3«9i93 alafan aaala i^fn 9l9lW3 
a®ali nan alai §lSa i 

eSaSi® C39 awal 'afaa si^ncaca ckin 
afacn *t'nf9 cafaai afaai alien 91f99 1 99113 
aat<®i can ata® caia aiftr® 9i «6tn mfiiai 
faaa 9t9 cafaiaa an afaai afw i «itntn99i 
faafean^ alial aiaai 91f«^ niim *tl9liff 
f* 939 nftai cafir® 9lf9ai9 1 <1 4199 *i3ln 
aaKta cal faaife aila aft iifttaia faai nifaati 
nt3l9 afta i %sil aialfintn awiia ftdtn 
ala I 3191a §93 faai aiaia 9191 can C3i9l 
pfacn aifaa i caa cna 3fata9 — 

“0(1 fa cal 3U9 4t3lf3^ T 
ataltaa §33 Unilai niaitna cna fn mala 
ewfaen aif9ai9 i ana niai email nan 
ntmi93 afan faailii c9a i 

*i3au3 nanaa afan c$c93 ntnmi ntan 
na afan aifmn ala i oiatca maai T9 
lamfaa am ifaai mala auaiica aiaiiafl 
aifi9 ▼faata i niaica maiwa aw nnira 
®nw% IJ. Sc. 3 afan aim9 aliifia i fn^ 
maiwi an aia afafm i fnfan maati 
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w»wt^t« tf»w ’tft? ’ffAWH I "iinrw 
«»tw c’i't ??•! I 

wsi "Sut* f^i fisra 

I »ift« 

*KWtM ‘ 

(•'IW 

Pifiot ftil (Ji •tfw’i I <it#ti'5 

^ftr '9^«1 if^W I 

'«art5 ft»i ^qfwtw^ 

cw>n owiin fimi nt«ntc<i ’it'^ »tr4^<8j( 

tift f^fiar cat%4 ’ft'^ >KWff^® fill 

0Wf«l'8 C»l1l^ *lfil*t<l ««’rtl4 

fVBlft *I<J1 ctNsI •itc® *ttf4*lt^ «>1 1 
‘cw^t«i^’ ft*! Nr® ®t*i I ^w® «f*i 

4W8fWt»cat^® >iN'® >ita ^ »h®8i Ni 

c4%fl ’ft'?t Nil c=®5j Jit ^N»it9 ^^41 

*itftmN««i I fltfiniCT 

••I’llttiff I c’ll nNc® 

titPi»» 1 wtMfNws jm«( # <tc*i 

f® ^81 «tNC8 »lTf8*It8 I 

D. H. Ry Jl® 8PW 

I •IM« 8t»I f?«1 

flints I JI8tW 8fi« 

'^tf® ®fwil I ’frti ^i« ci'H** *14 ^tr®? %i® 
•884 itl® 4814 I «*4t8 4*1® «T® ’•t'ft f® 
^ fwV 4t»l 84 84 4«81 W I 

®M® ®U8 t^4tf84t8t C4^ 4t4 I 44 

•1C8 8t4 •I*'! <4814 I 8Tf84t? 64^441 

8184CT4 f8®4 f44l c58 aF®t4l8’5f8l® •Itf88 1 
•C41 4I> chN 8tll %fn 84®8t I C48 4W4 
8tC< 84%t 5141814 C48 4P84 CT4ttt® »rtf88 I 
*rtltl8W| 414144 8141184 444lf«4t4 f8 8t4tC44 
444 818 88l 818 8f8« 4t4 I 8T4t8 8f® 


4fil4l 414 4t4 ; f®8 4®t C#4 5%« 4tfit4 
®®l C44 ft® 44^4t t4tl® 44fif« otPR® 
811414 I 

8181184 8H4 £4144 f® f4f5^ £81411 1 8484 . 
£44 8l4l8Slt® flW 8114 81T5 ®f44l 4^4118) 
81518 «1t41£84 8f® f4®4lft 4t4 I 1®®4 

f84lt 81®1 ^®1 41814 £j8 sf®?® 4ir84 1 
£®141« 41 84 £4841418 44, £®1818 4l 8t4£848l8 
44 8141C84 fft£8154 4tl® 4lf84 I !*C4t i?l44 
44 4^4 1 £®181« C8l4f84lf8 5%8H, 

£»141« 314*^41 8^41 44‘fl88 ®1* £i«84 ®ft41 
4^41 4ftC8£8 £4f4414 I 81'|t 4®t 5Nl8 4lf84 
®«t £44 4444f5ai 8fe 444 44P4 «t®fe8 4t(8 
4tf84 I £®14l8 4^48 8tif| f44fa 4f4 8*^ 
44f4l® -a^lN^ 4t4l 8^® <8184 £431® alf® ^8 
^48184 ®f4l«l8l £®f8f® 441418 ■*l4lft® 
8^f84 4131 -IW4 '^l48 Hft £44 ®fiwl 

f8»5Cf1 £#8 4141 £44 4t®£8a >ir8® 441!* 
®fll<B ®f4£« 44f4 ®f44l 5N£®4lf84 } ®44® 

^8t4 ®44« 4tt5 ^ftc® 4lft4 } • ®44® 41 
8f®3FI8 414114 ft® r44C88 f84l £8f44l 8f44l 
5f4r® 4ir84 1 ®44 ® £44 8lf1®N 8tl8 
®4®414 41841 8«6tl® 4f441 8®8t4 5f4l« 4lf84 I 
r®r84 f» ! 418 4t8 8ll4ll1C84 « ®l8tC4l 

®l8lt41 48® 8^® 8t£® 4(f84*l 8l4l4 

<4£®4lC4 448 8t4l4 ^8i»4 8^4 } *t1£8 4141 " 
Ct®1t4l <84 4t41 4f44l 4f84l4 I 484 £i8t4 
8^^ 8lf44 411 '«8fl f4f4|S 88f4f® £^84 88 
8<4 £844 "(84 C84ltl« 4lf84 I (;^£4 811^1 
8lf841 8l3lt £8®t8 tff4 4^4188 f4atl8t}llW| 
^18 fit® I £44114 81818144 *^4184 4T44[1 

®f44l 81414 81^® '•£48 ®r44 I 4|fr^ t4 
84418l8t 81®141® ®f44 I 414 5l4. <4/% 8|[^ 
4ll84l84t 814 I 4181814 tl8t4« ^14 '4C88tl 

81®14 *t1t4ir44l8 I 81'^1^ 88I4£af% 4lt4f%41 
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Tfftlrfilt awi I 


8 <r 


«i 15 •’<«i I cflW 

ittw ntfim I *151 

'^»ta ftsJI 

’jfars ?l»i i ^stun nft^fwv 
y»l"«iWc?a >1^ >nt« ni«i I 

?tc« sfqat^t? qfflfi qSq 

qt<n ’W«»t fq#! q#t6t 5fq«tte I 

q^fett '<q&1 '*l*ft« qft qfqjl gq ’tttq I'cjfq 
qfiii iHini pfqqtcf qfqqi, q^t5t ’vqq 

'qqrqtiq *»f«'s q*»t, «qH 

qfiin I 

ui^ftw c»^q^'$5t qq 7?'^ qwn S'tfl fiffi 
sfqsTw I <5q»f'^5«qtq «rttqq i 

^tqqi “qtqntqtfltq” qqq «r?fi cqfqsi 

q^qtq i *>« 7 i«q r««q fifsi 

^?1 q^gi «r^»: c^cq ^qfqci qf®'® 
q^t'sc? I ?qtq qq? qq? cqqqq's 

7tqf]« q?fl Tlt’F 1 q'^tq 'qf« q®lt®tq 
qfq'B q?tq fqqi c^q 5f*iqi qtr®' i ^tq*? 1? 
q^PB fqqf«® q^ptq fq'sq %i wq qt?t« 

•qqtw (Reserver) qf®'S qtt®tf I «tq1 
•qfiRq qq w«ql q^q i 

qfqfqq? c4*fcq cjqqfqi 'qcqqqi qfcqqi 
qfqq i qiq^qq? qtf^fin fqqtqqtq csq^wq 
qqft 7q^ cHq i cilq ^qq qtqqqq's cif i 

rt’tq q<fiqi c^twqtqcq (Restaurant) qfqi «qt 4 
'qtqrwfl 'sqpqtqtj i qqttq ^iqtqt^ 
"•trqc^qq qqtqq qftqi qttq I 'sjfeji aq%qq 
qq^qw q'll^qtqtiqi ic* qqq qfqn 

qtqj qtlw qrfqq i qqtcq qqqi «wqtqtqj 
<q q^tq cqtqqtsrt 3^lr»lt^»q1^ qjfqq qtli ^fqqi 

qtiqt I fqttqq asq^qtai q><cq qqqi»? fq^w 

qlw qq i qtq, fqqftqfe ^tqfqtftq fqqi 
ftiqtqqnq qftreq'il cqfqqtq i qqi qqcq 
clqq ftiifi ^qtw« dh qww f^fqqi 


ifqqi 5fqc® qtfqq i fftm ?q>ltqq qqiqqn 
qfqf® qfqqi qf^m qfqs) q| qq^tq 

^qq fqwq qfqq i cqqqq qtqq qiwqwq 
cqtcfeq&t cqq ^cqi®q qfq?i qcq qtsq i qfq*rtc< 
% I >5l 'SJt^q qpqi'® qtquqq yft qtq^q qfiiq i 
qfqqi 75 c’ftfs?) ’qf^qiq ‘il® q^^q 
qfflc® "tfqqtq I »i«5: ^ft:q ^q 
cqq q?q 1 q«r ^q 7!^ qr?i«fqq 1 

'?j5qi qiqqqq 35«, qtcn c5iqis qfqsi (qa^qK 
^q rq?!) qi7c !t6 cqfqqtq 1 qtq fqfqf® qqqtqqq 
®t?tcqa ^icqq q5i« "qtq® qf?«i qtcs 1 fqi 
7lt qfc® cqq fl’fiq qcq sqi fq®i9? 'qi^TV 1 
75 qt^fq? qtc®® ®B5«q qiqtit? 'qq^® 1 
c,tq fqqq^fl qfs^q qf«q7 fq«>5 T^'sf istqfqq 
fqjq’lqifqf «q qtf«qfqtt99 ciW 

qtqftqq qsq 771 ■! .qf^’pfq® qtji qiqfcqq qnrq 
qqq qlqqqqfq'S' qf^isi twq 1 q^cfl qqqiqq 1 
qtq?l 'flqtcq *17*®® caFti'? qfqqi tStqtqt 
qtiqqcqif®qiq cqq-r.q^^'fi qq^-t qtqcq 

qiqtqtqi q?c® qtfqq >flqt qw qcq «tqq 
qtpq qtqcqq 7tq®j-c®^iq rqqti-cqcai fqqtqi 
qfqqi ^qsiq qf<q wtq qPsq 1 'itqTC’9q Ttq 
93 fq® « q'^Tfq ®® 779 « cqqili'® 

qtfqqi T^fSstcqq qqq-NM® qwtqqq ^qqfq 
cqq qfqfc^q fqfqqi qfqqicq cqqi cqq 1 
C7tqf« icqq qfc< qfq fqq qqitfq «f«®q7tq> 
cqai qfqqtCB 1 *«®7fcq ntqu'gq ^qq qtqi q® 
«7f» sue® fqfqq q< q^qq 757 qqfqfqtcq 
cqt^qiqtq i^tcs cwfqvt 7qtq 7tqq qifqqtq q» 
qcq c^H^q qfqq 1 qcq qNc® qtfqtq 
fqwtqiin ^q«i qtq^qj cqt® 7^® c*t®tfqq 
®q fq^qinl qqSs-MUai Ji®tcq fqqiartfq 
qwi qfflit fqqi qtc® 1 ®qq qqq q^tq q<q 
<q«q 7(7 q«t7i qtiv q« 1 47tcq cfeq 
»®qi qtfqqi qt*lqqfq qfqc® qtfqq 1 tptq- 



S'!) 


I • [ ’^'d, 


»it?c*i ??f* *rs» 

fl»ISI1l cS«fC!l ^159*1 

^f5»l1^ I »IC’tC«ffl St® ^«'»<| ^n’F'i ’I'ht« I 
citc*l 6'5!f35|f»l-5 Kn k Shaw JI^I? faJIflTsi 'SF'# 
(Dundee) fsjJI ^i5«1 « ®lf'-1B1 <J55'I>1'I 

^tc<E, Jif?*!! «r»i ?«««: 

cTf«tcs *tf^»it>i I »rifi«r*i? 
c^l HWf?a « I s!c«i<i Pir'sa 

-awrtriM fii’iftcaa «» 

afaaic? i c<f8Fiic*i 

at9i atatci I ciic5<3 fRWt i-' nvis Jvii)ilce 
Sanitarium cilwa ^"54 »tlC<? t?t4 
cat^« afeatcf i •*»l>iT4 Jisfta 454 -a* '*»i^9 
^itatcra 1 fsN?? 

Sanitarium >« »|J51 tW «{rf4i4t4 

aifflai ftr:»i*t t f?«i ■sfl 1 ca»ii 

4iTa alaTfs*! I c’lattii ^fafW4 war 

«t1?HT «!*» ff»l Sti I c»15 «0?C9!lC'>fl 

trtwi 'Statws^ 4t>iia a?ai 

»faa'5r<9 •it® . *I4« 

ftatwa «iiaatca« futa •tfti'ji 1 

raarrat« at^ra atfaa a^»itv 1 at«ta caf?c'a^ 
^*(l« ’afa fs^firtaa-c’^ia aii Btfaai atfafi^ 
aa I gaai «^a«rtatati^ »tfa«fTc^ 
w«taafa afaai fitaa ^^.a^'Sta «tfa5a 

israta ^fatac? 1 v 

fafaa aiia atH <if*t c^itaft Fa^raa 
alat ^aar fa^aw ■afa'gai 'jfai^c? \ 

"iitaai stastif'sata siRi fs »iaKa ^fai<s ^fac« 
caw Aiu kl.iiul Road ffai fs^CI a(rwa*t 
vfai« aitfaRta I ^aafl® aataiHiatCga f9« 
aiwtwa f # ^tai^a ’afa*! 1 Cem-nt »ai wftta»» 
cal Commercial Row firai afSlW af»IC« 4^1*14(11 

fafaa fafaai *fli araj nfa^ ^t*ta cst%a frc^ 


ff’tt's ’jfaai anatwa srasi-asi *ira^a( a^»i i 
ca^atw ’rti® c’f^fwi Taatta *it«t< atf»t« C2t%aa 
a’W '^Ttfawa 4*aatrHw afaai •if^aita *rt?i 
C2r%a *14 aait»it*i ^fa«iw'» ^iatwa,3Ftf%' 
^a ?*»i I ijtat* «rfa« a«ata ^caj^c*!^ 
’ataifana ftafaai ’4Tfa»iTH i 

aataa 445 »itt4f gtw afaf?'® I.owis 

Jubilee Sanitarium SFs trTfi^fr»lttaa 4V faila 

a<5i1a a«i i cl«i*i all's fi^ at«i Taai siTfaar 
swal a;*traaa Music n ill 6i ^*na »if^ aa i 
lata frssa ^laiTatiaa ^itlraa'l'e 'fiafa's i csata 
caa» a-gf® afai ca*! a^aatw i at^mial 

Taasti^la ai'sj^ ’»faa*ita^ ^taiFsiatwa 
carFjii'5« I nalstaa '^^fafsia at-aa ( ) 
aR^a •t'fanJlTa Rdmund I’.ili >t Lowis I c. s. 
antaiaa sitat?»itca^ tai stFsii® aa i isti'si- 
i*al istfs^^ cfTsatw ^tr*t« "ettif I ■aasai'sls 
awi aatatat^tcta istfaigll -aai ^asfus jjgfti? 
4««aU'6a aa«. ^'SJifBa ca^aR aifaai 
afaaiia i .aatR ^*taUs ’itafa’i *ifai^tfa 
»ittia 44? »itati^ ^tiat? «iati?a awta^ 

5atlS I lata *ltl'<"l Nolan Medical Hall. 4^1*1 

all's cat^ftrsics faat^iaata -^aa 'Stas aai 
Ftg. atajta ^tata ss^ suFacal sigitalai 
fsa fsa at«i wraatiaa 4Wfi»il fafsg atff 
fiiWs alattf I wRastaiis at®s5H ca^ 5XatSJi i 
si*ia gc*iarataTaa at^» 4a< catraar*it»i 
at^ * iStfs^ a^atCF I lulwardVIl House 
taas a4.aa faf’ls alattg l ^ai Ferroconcrete 
Rrtls, cif4tss aalic*t4ai '^fas aiataa i gaa 
^twatSl Tifaa 94ti^ipna feia apifws i 
^tfa'a aiaa a^a$ 4s ajy® caFtatata «rt*i 
c«iTfas >is»i aaiaa =»faisw i ^ wtfW 
4aF?t ca*lta fta «llCi l sfacal Baikuntha 
Nath Phthisis Ward. 4ltasta 4tVfa >Wl*nr 



'« '9$ 1 1 as 


«t%CTfl ^C9*j I Jif?® 

«it»it»t ^iwia c*it'»^tat Sir® «tiw ®r«ci I 
csi%C5 ««T?Trtia 4®^ f*ic«i^ 
Utlf I nf*It»lfl «« C2(% « 

CJ1%« fw®a 4 *i>5i C 3i% «ftf4c»i ®t»i 5j«i 

<Hitfs» «Itfl D. 11 Ry. 

^115 I ^*>151 

’if*6’»f«rc4 ^*(4 c’ic’14 

CW wf^*1 ^t^tl ’If4?t4 

•twin r®fi c*r«ft5 ®t<i ci’i 

^ts ’ll I ’I1?1®S|4 C’f’l 4'»6t 

9f55tC¥ I <r><C5l 811*1 C’^’l t> 4® 
si^'Btr^ »tf4«3;< ?n I 

’?t1lHtC>l >1^5 C’l'H 'siUHUift 4'l5f?C« 
*(tf9®t^ I atl® « fl®tc»t C4Vpf«l® 4tf?4 

I ^fsts 4®^ gjlrtl SFtfi* 44? 

'^t’l C«ftw «H!*I « C^Nc® Kt'9 I 

^ I « f’lf’lfe 44>^ 4|lf^51 *H'5tfl»lt 3Ftr« 
4^? I9tc4 C’l’l ’»44W^ >(«l»t4 55® I 
WtWifi|?nfl 4t«t5 ^fn4t? C4SP «tl®l9 4®^ 

3Ftr« f^atin ^f4«tl •(1C« I 

’HC’ll® C^sit*I«4s *lf44t9 4?51 

®WT9 C'Bt’t «ttt® I 44^*1 ’Nt>n1 

7f^t^iw ’ifniii ^if5 4^si Jisis c'fH’it’t 4’»5t 

*lft« £^51 W*! 5f»I«1 

^9»retCT Wff’l'll’l, 4f>lil% ®tflt*- 
C9tin 44ltW ^^fTTSl '*141151 5»fa4lt, 

*lfl2tCT? 1C*1, 14f»tC«4 "'ITU fsin ef-Sirt? 

^lffw*sif4^l51 iTtsi 4rf514»^»l1 5IH*I 4C451 I 
will iHffitsi C151 4111® ifasi ci»i I 
f® lft£®fl»ll1, fl*l« £4*11 ^1141 ^4 
IWlI 4|1 ®®4 ®f?®l41 44? '51® itl^l® 

CT *14 £*It4f WlCira 441M 4lf®4t4 4W 


lift® ^4,5lt4 4>41 ®15lC<f4 41411 1*151 

4fl®l4 I £1445181 ft® t'1t4ll, £4«t® 1^4 4tC®l 
^1441 ><>44 £41 4i 411 4(t4CS «ltr4«14 I 
3144«: «11'14 4C1 'Sltll *^41> 5iln«(1H »|f^ 
4f49l tir«1 44! 4«1W4 itl’IT '»lt^t4 t4C® <1® I 
®fil 44! ®3fi:»111 •jf4<»®1 4f4£«5|— (4149 

^"4|®114)— -'ll® 4141, 44414 M411C44 Ill’ll® 
t®| 1418 4141 l’ f®r®e 4441®4if *1111W® 

®tC®4 fs^ ’ll «ilf4® 44? 11441 4’?[4« ®114 
ifSlIl 4I^«I4 I ®14'14 ®4C4tll|4 4*81 4lf«(Wt 
'«1I?I41«4 £4'^1^4l4 «¥ ?«414 4^14 1 f®l 
414141 lf®4l5 m 41 ®1®'U44 ’14144 ’11*11*1 
t4 ®<,»t4. 4^1144 491? 5f44l4t^®— 111Il4l4 

114 41«l5f.4T4f 3 4lf?4 ?®5l4 £4'l«11l ®1?U45 
ifSaai I c»i4i! 14?® 44ltf '5^l«lt i ®1^ 
4lli®r«lft4 111441 ij£9 9*441 414!1 fm f44lV®® 
?41 ®1?14 '•I’l’tl® 4‘ 4tlf I 41®, 114 

14194 4f»l41 41® f® 8 Vflt'^f»l?H4 f4l44 3^41 

1l4®fq 4iii»| $JB4 I 

’1^J£41W'»1 ll?!^ (()bsi;iv:iti)ry hill) 

>4411514 '41® 14144 4*1 414 HH I 44'«»l £5')41®14 
’1114?! ^91 14f?« I 1^ C3P14lf4® lill® 5(J1»I 
4l9l8l (Mall n.,i<l) .ilt H^l'^fet® >*tH 19l®ll4 
£4^4 ®*441 1(11 I >4? >814151 <l®lBlC® >811®*- 
®1C»I « T4®l*l £4*11 £41114 £44 15(®1 |(4 | 

f4r44 41=1 >441914 41®l8t® 114 I 14*51* 

1t5(1 15»4 4a C4t1^ 44 I 

Ilf?:? ^t®JlH4 41’*C«4 ^4 4l4| f4lt44 
lf4C®i®4 W441 ®4*!5 Observatory hill 1 ^^Jl 
4^4f48 4^«4l414 ^9 4>f£514 411111 1141144 
4£51 4®? 444«1 I 4114 fifCI® 4191 4r441 
11441 4f441 4f441 ^lit® 1t{4ll4 I 4l41» 

11414 ifll® £411 4f441 >41^ f4414 if®®! 
f44l4 I 1*4®11l4 41914 11414 1®^4 1114H4 
lf441* 11441 ’114ll'p4 f®44 CTC® ^*l4t® 41*114 I 





t «i«, 


sv 


>iHa wif'^rsK c^i iftmw 
CT<t< I <«»«»«? 

C»n» ^f>ntn? otNsI ^T^?I1 C’I’HW rt*lT’l I 
CTf^St ffCBa ^TT’tsfSt <,f*ni »i^« 
nfs^fsar •tt’itfv’tc’P Celtic® iitfw i 
*0^5 "jcifa twsi >8 cnn 

•*ti*c*t ^f<rf4« 9t9lC5 I 

^fn) 5HI5J 'Bfasi f’f't 
^r«i *it« ’iiftsit’i I iftf«SFr»n 

^.9^ «t9 M>It^»I I ^B6 I 

^t^ti »It’9t« '■t'lf^^H <ftrft»l? ’»t«l»it«W1 
irtWA ^(TS fVft Jlffi**! «rft^5J! I ««|S» ft» 

f99tfe MtCT f»rlTt9i firsi «*» 

9^91 919 I Obsurvatury hill 5lc® 
m^l »ltct?8l’9 ^f« CT9f9 I 

fir« W*! 'J9r99f«'5 ^Wfa C9r99f8t9 f* ®T»I*'1 

*t99Mt59 9^»t91l JI8«r9 ?l<9T«f C*l<t-f 
f^TJt 9^91 >«»«« 991'< r*lf99lC99— ‘‘ There is 
no more mii^nificent view in the world than 
that to be obtained from the Obsf rvatory 

hill.” .«9t9^19 l9Ci9 gi91 'fft9lC9<l ’^9 ’ir>«r9 
1*99 'St^lwa ’}«»t9fe I 9f^C9 9iC9^Sl 
^f9« «itt9 I 6'5^tc< vn ^W'aicat ^9fl« 
^99t9 ^ICf I <9U9t'9 5»^ 9fir 
*t«t91 9T«1T9 C9i9 »r99l 

9f99ltS I 49i4>f «f51 .>51591 99^1 C99(W 9tC91 
9(991 9tr991 f991 ’taf'm 9(9J1 
▼f9l^l I *1^5 ^9? 959115, '|«WBlf99 
^4*1 9r49t9 591 -«5 tff9t9 919^1 1 
^9t5 9t9tff9tC99 «919 <5^91 I 9r>9C?l 599 *Tt91 
(<lt9tf9'8) f.9f99T9 I '9999 '999'»TI9 

C9*IT59 915 I 599 59 5955tf9 

«5f55 5f99l 9^9195 ffSPB 5f9C5 9HWf99 
5t9C«t9 ; 5t9 5*95 ^[fhl itl5l5 99519 C95 
91 <J****t’'* *‘’^**' *r9l5C5 I 


fC59 9f99t^ 999 1^9'( f* ilf9J 5f95 9*15(5 
C9f9C5 915519 I 5l9tSl 5*5 99 t,9S19I 
%I5t99 *f9C5(5 9f591 9C9 955 ' 5* 99* 

(91991 5^9* r99Jf5 ^99*1#^ “ Otn Mani’ 
Padiniuni " 91591 r5f99l f59t{59 I 55f5 51919 
99199H5 ^(51*99 ^b69C9 f* 9^(5 9f5W 
C99 ^CSt5lf9 ^I'Stt*! firrsi? £9151 C55, *(519 
9f5‘11 595 59191 5991 f99l 51^9 5195 ^9i* 
9^591 C5t5 51919 559 95 C99t 5f9*19 5f95 I 
59f«^9 594I515 955|i:5 5l9« f* t[5l<§91 
9tC«If I 51991 5919 55 91519 59®95 *f9l5 
5lf55l9 I £5 91519 51C<5 5* 41*19 591 

59f9® I t919 1«59 1991 51®! 9l59l9 

559151 fS5 555 59a|>1« 51C9 I *5^9 5^15 
91519 5«5 £9919 I 51191 5r95l9, f*|*15 ’j;C9i 
55 5919 *£9*55 £51* 41C95 *f99l 519 r5r991 
51C9 51* I £555* ?9'( 4159 1991 5*1 951 *1991 
£9891 959t£f I 

Myod Botanic Garden 5915*19 5555 
9^5t9 fl5 I 591 *119 i<* 559 *f5 9Itf591 

59r9« I 5''9 9«^ 59(91 5151 £9^9 9(5 *91 
%m £51«1 9195 *f99lC9 I f9f99 ^*15# 9J9(5 
9'^* f9C59 5£5t955 *f9l«l9 1 915U59 f«59 

5*?l £5^9 5 515 15^5 M91959 (conservatory) 
5(5155 5r«*1 £9^5 9*91 f* 5*^ £51«T* 9l95 
*f99lC5 I ^95(91 £5l515lf9 f9f5a fS5 5:5(5 
^(5ir9« *f9C5£5 I £5191919 *£5 £5lf9« 59.5 
5*1*19 *lft£5i:5 I 9151581 Captain Llyod 
5(919(99 if* 9'51 *r9(*(f I 

5151 •1l9l£19 Ya8l« ^9 9^£* £91 159 
£9919 I »91 599 9trB 4^9 »l 5rt£59 59 I 
519ll8l ^5*19 1«»» 1*8 I 8*19 ^5(9 ®8l 
51915-5191 I 11(5 91(5 £9*1 98919 f9a9t£99 
lf991 5l(f I Aiicklanrl * Mackintosh Roads 
find 91151 5l9t(l 995 *91t lf991 55* I 59t(5 



#'5t'|f’^ '« "i*! 

^«nr<r 5f^?tis I -<itsi «tca 

^5 I frt*lt«'8 ?lt^ '«ItlS I 

f»i^«r >«a*t aj>n ^»It^»llr3 

^'5jtf<r ^tc? I c’t'ittii c^t?'t?'l'? « 
M919 H*? 7fv m I 

«rt5 » >HtW? »f«J I f?fll c^c»i 

al|<ftt*! ^nv5t C’lH ^«1 ^t9 I >fl«tfis)'e 

■ltd’ll C?95I^9 « C<f'e9t»lf?« ftca-'J »l1£»t 
m ’i'f«i «tti'* 1 

^t£« I ■•'K’HI’atl'Sl 

irt^rsiwj ait*? a«(t^ 9t«si ^fts? 

«wwa f999 9s?i tM9Jc« I 

Snowy View R > 111, S.ili Ilili Ro.ul, 
Calcutta Roail, Coliiitoii Road, (.‘art Road 
rart«j I cai9tv f?9i 

f?'9tatr«9t9t9i’i'55i fafiif’iat’i 
H^t*(-’£?t9W9Ta Ro.se Bank <nrN£« at'99l 
^9 1 

Cart Road 8t (S'^sf «(f95 9?91 

a<j9i fa9tte i •si^stSt ai9 i 

tana '®Il9la 9!f9W 99 !»1 1 >9^ 

9t«t9 9F9iaai« ffe 99 i «a9 f99i C9»i 

9t'89T9 <fl«fii9 ta9 9f? cata faft® 
9^9ttf I «(p(9 ^95 9^1® aaiart® i*t9if9® 9?91 
®aa «(f®i9ia ®aa 999 aata sfai® efar® ®® 

fanaf^®t»l f®£ifr991 aaiSfaf®?! t Victoria 
fall) »(9ftt*Wt999. I 9tat9 9*1® (9 9t®1 5fa9tCS 
CT* 9t®T9 caw *919 «9aaf® 9f99l 

faijt 9'89! 919 I Ferro concrete faf®® *9t9 
^9f9® C*lt»l6^e C9a 99<?l9 I 9tf«SFra«9 C9t9 

9rt9ii«t|?r C9f9 at* I iiiatia 1^® 9t9W9 
9 ® 4 ® 9 pr at^t® ® 9 at 9 a ®r 9 r® C 9 f 99 i 
f9f9« 9^*!t9 I 9CT 9*»l, *9t9 attai9 ^9 


isaa sa 


®tfa ®® ®r9® I 1W9 «a9 *1^1*91 >9* f99tfc 
®ai2!ni®9 99ia f» 9'<a ®fS£® ®f9C® ®® 

®9t* at aca ^fa® 9*9i alia ®ifa 9*91 1 

9*51 9*a, ®5^>«9tta* ^it^T^ai aaa af9i59t ®f9 1 

Calcutta Ro.id cbV9t®.1 9*C® 9ir99 9*91 
9f®a fac® faviw 1 9l®t 9*t« Tit;cr hill ® 

fa^ta ^191® ffttai59 99 I 9t«i9 ®ia® fac* 

9t#l99 ®fa ®f® C9919 I ®t99l *«®91 «9* 

9i®f9 bfat® bfa£® fai^ tac® 51 9t9tta9 fai® 
^*11® ®f99l c9« af9®i9 *lf9f9® ®t9®ft C»lt® 
cfefaa C9fai®c9 c9f9aia 1 *9tf99c® 6® stia* 
^£®fca9 9 ® 9 PJ c<r9t*i;®iba 1 ®«^9 5fa9l 

fac9 '9®6t »iinc99 caraaia 1 oiatca 

aif® J8®^ 61 t9a I Land slip 9®9t9 99 
9'*tl1 9t«9l9 *91 >«® 999t99 ®t®t9 
9191 ®fa9ltC I fe9t9 *ft9lt'69 flft® btftW 
®’t9‘t ®’lf®9 9®l9 99 I *l£a *tCa 9l>ft £99 
1^® ait? 9t'? ^<1919 ®115 I ®^9l*9 
9Tca9 fa®* «4®9lai «t®i9 Aci iVcaai^ti* 
|99( ®f9I9 ®t9®l5t 9t*a £®la ®1919 f9f9® 
®lt6 ^fni® 9tf9919 91 I ®I9® 99 ®ata9 9*9t* 
■Sl'tima ® 19919 ! ai®W5C9t® 9fa®®1 ®f991 
9f9l9a--®l9 91*199 ®99 999 ®9l 9*9 I 

Mall at®t9 ^99 <«®tl Park ®9ff® I tTf ® 
9®l®®tf9c® *91 cal itafsst® I 9f99t9 ®ia®. 
®f9 'alia® iJiafta 9f99tl9 1 Waff® Band 
Stand li; 9*l®tC9* 9lt® Itfail 91C® I £6^919119 ® 
®rl9 >9®?! Band Stand «tftf I *9t9 *99 ftT 
9t®t9 # 9*C5 £999®t9 £99 f faai ®tW I 
£5i9l®T9 fa£f aiff® Ftlen sanitarium oi®*) 
19*91 fafan 1 *9l ®t'® fa#a ftta <*lf®l*® } 
£9f9l®® ®f® 9iat99 I 1ft9 ®tWl ® 9T®t9 
9l®19tt®9 r9rt^r99l 91999 *9l 9tlfI9 *IP9 
facia *1191% 9wtw I laaica ai®*! 9tait®l«i 
atfitl ^tw I £9l%t99 9tf®9t9 *®9 9WT9^ 





i *^1 ti'«. 


4« 


«rtH I Sir Ashley Eden HHTWWS 

Wl^ 41 ??5lrf i 

ffl&t observatory hill ill I 

Theatre « «t*t* ?®T<»lWtfW9 >iiftw 

Rink Theatre^ ^TCHICTTI C'T'ItJi ?*l -.fST- 
'4tWlf'*lWR<r?'« W^l^tCfl ii|®ni^® 
4<ttt4 4®ft fJf I 

Nripendra Narayan Public Hall 14 ii|®&t 

^twtir «iwt'r9« c^n 

I 

Gymkhano Club 'Q Darjeelin<^ Club 

untf club »in5 1 fjififi 6t<ri f<r«i 
n I Wtf<^f»Kn l St Andrews 

Church, Church of Scotland, The Union 
Chapel, Roman Catholic Church 

otPicb I 

4W*l ntw ceftfewa ^«t*l *11^ I Mount 
Everest »l^TtW I 

Hf® I Hrinn Druid 

I r®® ’f®?? 

*rt® CWI fWff ® • ®tC^T ’1®»I'51 •It® 

®finifl»i f®sn »ic®f4®*i® I ntfWfiitCTf ’itwT^St® 
C4H ^ «, c*!** *lfil»® •tft'CT I 

®t®tw 4®fit I ®wa c?t®mfii 

I ^*t* ftifl s4*t I 

®cn 1 a^J 

c®t® •tti® I atwt®- 

m f*iii ®fini t®®®* •w*»tw ®t® I 4 
CT*lf 51^1® «« '?®t? ® *MWfl ®t*r5, ®®® 
«lt®, * 1 ®*^, f®®c«3 f*t®i«ra 

«itn® « c®V wff wfit® •rt«5i ^111 

filfipit 4^»tl ft^tWtCTl ®» 

WtWfiRW Vi 


i*»4Ts> ®n®?t® ^tf't ®31 mtc®c® I J oseph 
Collirse §1 >1?? S^IC® 4® I 

£?T’ft51®ltirr»I® ?t3J’l‘f 4«rtW f^®T®1® ®fini 
®1C® I Jesuits ntsi *ir95tf»l® ?^l®l« I 

*if<:® 'StT^tf®® f^®t»ra ® »i ’Rfiti ®U« I 
f^l"Pl 4T51t®*t ®t^®Ct fl®1 OT®?1 w I 
4If?l i8*» St Paul’s 

School ®^ff® •» ^5 '^^i® ' 

C®f® ® fttr4®t»IM? C»ltC®® ®® 4StlP( 

-4 

H®i c«r®5i ?« I c®r® ® « ®®t®t'^ 

^C®IMI all^Cafe ifl'ttt*! fwiift*! ®f«91 •ITC®*! I 

Loretto Convent 4®5t ®Jt«lf®® 

fH®I9H I 4 ^ 411^51 cfeltspi 

1 f^^r® Practical ® 

Theoretical aJtPtS ft®! 4<ltW >*W® W I 

®Sj»tr5 4®fi® ® ®t^1 f^tirti*Ri 

®tl® I Diocesan Girl’s School f(|^® 
*tltl ar®|l® I ’I5W5 
Queen’s Hill SchoolSt I C^«t 

^t5®ri5i ®-if^® ^f®5i *(t® T5 1 

4? ft® iitN®t’t‘t 4^t «rn ’ps.’iM^ Jii*! ’W’la 
’it®®<ii fr®! ®t« ®fiini ^itt® I 

Darjeclin;^ Home School ill fH®1 

®t® ®f^iii •ttc® I ®9f<i®Ti»i iH -ps.^na ®® ®*n 
4tt*l 4t®®’t‘lc®® ®fil ®31 I 4^ 

ciii*n r®r®«. ®r®i firt® ^tr*t® i 

®®®T® C?tt® Rockino Home Girls’ School 

®>?ff® I 4^ 4tt^C®i> f®Sl 4® ^W® 

®^® ®ftretf®® I ®t4l»R'in I*! miT® ; f®® 

41f®It®?? ’IT<^3 ®® ^ «ttt®l 

•Ht?® 4®»ltc€ L. J. Sanitariiim4® 

®1®H f •iSt t® ®rai®« I f®f®® 

Tl^flf®® fe^®T®1 ^®1 f®SS® I 4®tl® 

®t®®®1’ff ®®® ®t®®t f®®1 ®t® ®f®C® *ItH I 
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ANECDOTAOE. 

By— C. L. G. 

There are few books more unsuitable 
for continuous reading than collections 
of jokes. For my own part, I think one 
of the most depressing hours I ever 
passed was spent in reading an early 
edition of Joe Miller. It was not the 
staleness of the jokes so much as their 
quality that lowered one’s spirits. 
Strings of anecdotes and good sayings 
without any introduction or comment 
only make for weariness, as a plum- 
pudding entirely composed of plums 
makes for indigestion. A plum-pudding 
with only one plum in it would be more 
endurable. The solitary joke in Liddell 
and Scott's Greek Dictionary — 
—is Immensely refreshing from 
its unexpectedness, and, as a great 
physician once said the essential element 
in recreation is surprise. Of course, 
there are books primarily anecdotic 
in their aim which are altogether 


delightful and even instructive. But 
such a result needs skill in presentation. 
Dean Ramsay is a classic example 
of the illuminating method. He gave 
the coup de grace to the view that 
the Scot jokes with difficulty, just 
as those two wonderful ladies, ' Miss 
Violet Martin and Miss Somerville, 
triumphantly dispelled the notion that a 
woman's sense of humour was at best a 
pale reflex of the masculine variety. Their 
partnership — broken by the untimely 
death of Miss Martin — was no ordinary 
collaboration, in which the share of each 
writer is easily recognised. It was a 
union of kindred minds working in such 
close intimacy that there was not a 
page, a paragraph, or even a sentence 
in any of their works which either of 
them could claim entirely as her own. 
Most of their readers regard them as 
humorists pure and simple. They were 
that and great deal more. The book by 
which they themselves set the greatest 
store was The Real Charlotte; a study 
of Irish society, gentle, genteel, and 
simple, approached and carried out in 
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the manner of Balzac. When they 
borrowed, it was not from books, but 
from the living, unprinted speech of 
their countrymen, and for one good 
saying that they Appropriated, they 
coined a dozen of their own. Their 
humour was always relevant, and never 
dragged in by the hair of the head. 
This is digresion, but 1 never ttiiss a 
chance of paying hom^e to my favou- 
rite modern novelists, who have not yet 
fully come by their own, and are at the 
moment partly eclipsed by the competi* 
tion of inartistic imitators. 

It has occurred to me, in reading 
some modern autobiographies, that their 
writers, before indulging the ’desire to 
‘brighten’ their pages with anecdote, 
would have done well to take for their 
watchword, ‘Lest we remember.’ The 
mischief is that so many people have 
•fcmembered before us, and recorded 
their remembrances with greater point. 
'Pereant qui nostra dixerunt ante noi 
is an D|}d saying, and it does not merely 
Express the resentment of the second of 
two great wits who have jumped 
together. It applies to the anecdote- 
monger who records good stories and 
sayings in the belief that they have only 
enjoyed an oral currency, when, as a 
matter of iact, they have often appeared 
in print before. It is a curious example 
of the way in which words change their 
meanings that the Greek word anecdotes 
signifies . ‘unpublished’’ inedtt, whereas 
‘anecdote, in the modern sense is applied 
to sayings or stories which have been 


published again and again. When they 
are spoiled in the retelling — which 
happens more often than not — all that 
can be urged in mitigation of the offence 
is that the stories or sayings are probably 
new to the majority of readers. But 
sometimes anecdotes are improved in the 
process of transmission, if the decoration 
is added by a humorist or an artist. For 
instance, there is the often-quoted story 
of Herbert Spencer’s rebuke of the 
young officer at the close of a game of 
billiards in which, after the philosopher 
had opened with a miss, his opponent 
ran out without giving him another 
chance of scoring. The story as usually 
told restricts Herbert Spencer’s comment 
to the reference to ‘a misspent youth.’ 
But quite recently I heard it given in 
this extended form : ‘Moderate profi- 
ciency I can respect and even admire ; 
but skill such as yours, sir, is the sure 
sign of a misspent youth.’ Whether 
authentic or not, the preliminary 
sentence heightens the flavour of this 
portentous utterance. It must be 
admitted, however, that Herbert Spencer 
never spoke as harshly of others as 
others have spoken of him. Carlyle is 
reported to have called him ‘the most 
unending ass in all Christendom,’ and 
Mr. Balfour Browne, in his recently 
published Reminiscences, describes his 
philosophy as ‘a stickit engineer’s 
mechanical theory of the universe.’ 

But it is not only unconscious humour 
that gains from embellishment. Take, 
for example, Gilbert’s delightful Lime- 
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rick’ in blank verse, which I had always 
known till recently in the following 
form : 

There was an old man of St Bee’s, 
Who was stung in the leg by a wasp. 
When they asked, ‘Does it hurt ?’ 

He replied, ‘No. it doesn’t ; 

I thought all the while ’twas a hornet.* 
A year or two ago an amateur of 
‘Limericks’ described in a weekly paper 
how Gilbert, in reply to a letter about 
his unpublished nonsense rhymes, sent 
several ‘Limericks,’ including the follow- 
ing: 

There was an old man of Tralee, 

Who was stung in the arm by a wasp. 
When they asked, ‘Does it hurt ?* 

He replied, ‘No, it doesn’t ; 

It may do it again if it likes,* 

Now, apart from the word ‘Tralee’ which 
suggested the rhyme ‘bee,* there can be 
no doubt as to the superiority of the 
unauthorised version. The introduction 
of the ‘hornet* is a stroke of genius. 

Apropos of 'Limericks, how few 
people who retail or compose them are 
aware of the origin of the name ! Even 
the New Oxford Dictionary, which ex- 
plains it up to a certain point, fails to 
account for the choice of that particular 
city in the refrain of the stanza which 
has long since dropped out. Most 
people imagine that Lear was the inven- 
tor of the form. Asa matter of fact, it 
was in use at least a generation before 
him. Lear retained the old form, in 
which the second half of the last line is 
identical with the second half of the 


first. But so far as the contents, he 
made the ‘Limerick’ the handmaid of 
pure nonsense in all senses of the adjec- 
tive. From beginnijig to eiid you will 
not find a single topical allusion in 
Lear’s verses. There is one unconscious 
prophecy in which a practice of Mr. 
Gladstone is foreshadowed in the cou- 
plet : f 

There w.is ah old man at a station 
Who made a promiscuous oration. 

But Lear had few followers. Tiflc 
‘Limerick’ undoubtedly gained by the* 
introduction of a new rhyme in the last 
line ; but, for the rest, it was cultivated 
in the interests of topical satire or 
burlesque or unseemliness. Many of 
the wittiest ‘ Limericks ’ are unprintable. 
Perhaps the cleverest of all, while void 
of offence, were limited in their appeal 
by their academic or technftal character. 
A year or so back a collpction of ‘Lime-" 
ricks,* ancient and* modern, was made 
by an editor more remarkable for his 
industry than for his discrimination. It 
is for the most part a deluge of drivel,"' 
redeemed by a homoepathic admixture 
of wit. The prize-competition nuisance 
however, was responsible for one extra** 
ordinary incident. A very famous 
Victorian man of letters was a constant 
competitor under an assumed name in 
these tournaments, but never succeeded 
in gaining a prize. He consoled himself, 
however, by the reflection that, in view 
of the quality of the prize contributions, 
his consistent failure proved that his 
brain bad not given way. But he was 
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not the only man of genius who conde- 
scended to this popular and ribald^ 
stanza. When one reflects that Thacke- 
ray and Dante Gabriel Rossetti both 
cultivated it, there is some excuse for 
saying, ‘Scorn not the “ Limerick.” If 
•the thing* never ^became a trumpet*, at 
least it can be made a singularly eflective 
penny iirhistle. 

To revert to Gilbert, the example 
given above of his verses being improved 
in transmissi(»n is not typical. His work 
did opt lend itself teadily to embellish- 
ment. Within his limits he was a 
consummate craftsman. And it is a 
^ curious fact that sOme 'Of his very best 
work is almost unknown. He never 
wrote anything wittier or more ingenious 
than his delightful burlesque on Hamlet 
— Rosencranfz and Guildenstern — which 
,has been less often seen on the boards 
than any of his other pieces. Certainly 
it is very short ; but probably a greater 
^ drawbacV;.1s its cleverness, which needs 
an esoteric audience. The ordinary 
theatre-goer would probably be unable 
to appreciate what is perhaps the best 
thing in the burlesque— Ophelia’s review 
of all the different theories of Hamlet*s 
eccentricity, in which the special features 
of various famous impersonations are 
described, and which winds up with the 
verdict that : 

* Hamlet is idiotically sane, ^ 

* - With lucid intervals of lunacy. 

- It was Hamlet^ again, which inspired 
Gilbert with his famous criticism of the 
reading given by a well-known actor as 


being ‘funny without being vulgar.* 
Even more sardonic was his comment 
on the FalstaiT of the same actor. The 
story goes that Gilbert went to see him 
in his dressing room between the acts 
on a vgry hot night. The actor, heavily 
padded for the part, was perspiring freely 
and Gilbert, after looking at him in 
silence for a few moments, observed, 
‘Your skin acts very well.* Criticisms of 
this acid quality do not conduce to the 
to the popularity of the critic, and in 
these days are seldom committed to 
print. But I remember reading a notice 
of a concert not so many years ago in 
which the critic, alluding to a singer 
more remarkable for the volume of her 
voice than for her intelligence, compared 
her to a bank-holiday trombone-player 
on Blackpool sands. People nowadays 
are more thin-skinned, more resentful 
of hostile comment, than they were in 
old times. We read that Dryden, the 
greatest of our satirists, was by no means 
unpopular in literary circles, in spite of 
his lacerating pen. Possibly his since- 
rity was discounted in view of an 
opportunism which enabled him to 
bestow equal eulogy on Cromwell and 
Charles II. 

I wonder how much he was paid by 
the bereaved nobleman who commis- 
sioned him to compose that long and 
minute panegyric of the deceased 
countess, whom Dryden frankly con- 
'fe.sses in the preface that he had never 
known. As for his vitriolic portraits 
of political opponents, the odd thing 
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about them is that they often apply with 
far greater force to statesmen and 
public characters of later generations 
than to the original victims. P.ryden 
was neither just nor judicial in the cen- 
sure, but he showed a profound Tnsight 
into human nature, Johnson’s often- 
quoted remark about patriotism being 
the last refuge of the scoundrel was 
forestalled in that wonderful couplet in 
in which Drydcn notes how easy it is 
In fiictious times 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 
One has not to look far to-day to find 
modern instances to prove the truth of 
this maxim, Drydcn is not read or 
admired by our young poets. Curiously 
euoqgh, it has been reserved for a cleric, 
the Rev. R. A. Knox, to take for his 
model, in his brilliant onslaught ion the 
Higher Criticism, Dryden’s greatest 
political satire, and incidentally to show 
that the heroic couplet, when handled 
by a master, is still unsurpassed as a 
medium of controversy. Mr Knox’s 
satire was published not long ago in a 
volume of Oxford occasional verses, 
mostly of a sentimental or exotic type, 
which were simply overwhelmed by 
juxtaposition with this amazing and 
formidable tour de force. It was like 
meeting a rogue elephant amid a herd 
of gazelles. 

Just as it is easier in fiction to make 
the adventurer or adventuress more 
interesting than the blameless hero or 
heroine, so for one genuine and finely 
expressed compliment you may find ten 


memorable censures or depreciations. 
Pr Johnson's tribute to the invulnerable 
excellence of Sir Joshua Reynolds is all 
the more remarkable because he was not 
lavish of praise, The interchange of 
generomi admiration between Tennyson 
and Hrowning is a i)leasiint proof of the 
ability, of rivals to comprehend one 
anothe;: ; but great men have not always 
been so broadminded. Scott, if he erred 
at all^erred on the side of over-apprecia- 
tion ; but Scott's magnanimity was as 
great as his genius. X)ne of Meredith’s 
greatest contemporaries said that reading 
his novels was like ‘wading through glue.' 
A well known critic, on hearing of this 
verdict, observed that it would be more 
true to say that it was like ‘diving for 
pearls in glue.* References to women 
in the classics are more often bitter than 
not. Chivalry, as we understand the term 
is rarely encountered in-Greek or Latin 
writers. ‘Do not believe a woman even 
when she speaks the truth* is typical of 
their attitude. And yet there are 
exceptions. Perhaps the most beautiful 
epitaph in existence is _^thc laconic 
utterance of a bereaved husband : 
uuquarn peccavit nisi quod mortua est / 
and Steele’s famous saying, ‘To love her 
was a liberal education,' is only a 
translation of a famous Greek maxim. 

The scrapping of the . classics will 
enable writers iii fuj^re to claim ori- 
ginality for a great many plagiarisms or 
unconscious borrowings. Unconscious- 
ness, it may be added, ministers largely 
to our amusement in that figure of 
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speech which is technically jcnown 
nutaphasia^ and consists In the trans^ 
position of words, syllables, or initials. 
The present writer can rernember,^a 
story, current at least fifty years ago, of 
1 clergyman who recited a weil-Rnown 
text in the form, ‘Grief may endure 
for a joy, but night cometh jn the 
^piorning,’ and of gnother whoK. spoke 
of the plague of ‘grass|(illers and 
caterhoppers innumerable.’ Best of 
all was his perversion, of a well-known 
text into, ‘It is easier for a rich man to 
4>ass through the knee of an idol than 
fpr a camel to enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.* -Lewis Carroll, a little later, in 
the preface to one of his books, des- 
cribed the formation of portmanteau 
words. For exa^le, 4 person in doubt 
between ‘Richard’ and ‘William’ 
would say ‘ Rilch^m.” But by far the 
most popular and mirth^ovoking 
result of thdse vagaries of the speech- 
centres is due to the involuntary trans- 
position of initial letters, which for the 
last forty years has been associated with 
the name ofjts most illustrious exponent. 
The^ajority of examples are probably 
invented, but some of . the best are 
genuine. Eor example, ‘ I live on a 
very quiet staircase. There are only 
two other men on it-^Hell and Bedlam.’ 
It is assuredly one of life’s little ironies 
that a maq of se(|QUslkims and digi^^d 
po^jtioq, like the Rev, Mr. Spooner, 
should be immortalised by qptirely jun- 
' intentional contributions to the gaiety of 
nations. But, after all, his fate is happier 


%ah that ^f the famous Hungarian 
patriot whose name is associated, in the 
minds of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
persoQl^ outside his country, solely with 
an aperient water. 

Aristotle discourses on the courage of 
ignorance. There is also the humour of 
ignorance, whicTi is a sub-species of 
unconscious humour. Musicians will 
remember that there was ooce a learned 
composer who, in order to distinguish 
him from his papal namesake, was 
known as ‘Clemens non Papa,’ One of 
his compositions figured in the pro- 
gramme of a concert sometime in the 
latter half of the last century ; ,but 
whoever was responsible for the titles 
and names was dissatisfied with; his 
familiar signature, and altered it to 
‘Clemens Junior ’! Unconscious humour 
of the same order was once shown by 
an exalted personage who was the 
patron of a musical society, .incj. attend- 
ed their annual smoking-concert On 
one occasion, when the programme was, 
in accordance with usage, submitted for 
his approval, he found it rather long, 
and, seeing that several part-songs were 
included, suggested that it might be 
shortened by ‘leaving out some of the 
parts.* But my favourite musical anec- 
dote in this context is one the humour 
of which resides in scene and circum- 
stance rather than in speech. At a 
state function the Exalted Personage 
*wal specially attracted by a vivacious 
number played by the orchestra, and 
inquired its name from one of the 
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officials in attendance. The official con- ' 
suited the conductor, and returned to 
say that it was a popular melody of the 
day. Dissatisfied with the inadequacy 
of the information, the E. P. insisted on 
knowing^ what the words were, and the 
official was obliged to recite the lines 
Come where the booze is cheaper. 
Come where the pots hold more ; 
Come where the boss is a bit of a joss. 
Come to the pub next door. 

Anecdotes, as we have seen, some- 
times gain from embellishment and 
adaptation. For example, there was a 
story current in former years illustrating 
the excessive luxury which prevailed in 
the house of an eminent plutocrat. 
Early in the war it was given a new 
lease of life in a variant ingeniously 
adapted to suit the new conditions. A 
young Territorial officer, billeted at a 
‘ stately home,* was duly called in the 
morning by a gorgeous menial, and the 
following dialogue ensued : 

Servant — ‘Tea or coffee, sir ?* 

Officer — ‘Tea, please.* 

Servant — ‘Indian or China, sir ?* 

Officer — ‘Oh, China, please.* 
Servant~S\r\ipy Souchong, or For- 
mosa Oolong sir ?* 

Officer — ‘Oh, Souchong,* 

Servant — ‘Sugar, sir f 
^ Officer — ‘Yes, sugar, please.* 

Servant — ‘Demerara or Jamaica, sir?* 
Officer— 0 \ Jamaica.* 

Servant — ‘Cream, sir ?* 

Officer— cream.* 

'Shorthorn or Jersey, sir?* 


This is a form of story which lends 
ftlelf tb endless decora(;ion. 'Strong or 
weak, sir ?* ‘China or silver teapot, sir ?* 
suggest themselves as possible additions. 

But there are other stories in which 
brevity ^ is absolutely essential^ For 
example, there is the tale of the ' candi- 
date for a very exclusive golf club, who, 
on failing to be elected, rashly wrote t(^ 
the secretary, a man of somewhat brus- 
que rnanners aiid truculent speech, to 
inquire whether his rejection was due to 
his social position or bis handicap, and 
received a reply on a post-card, contain- 
ing the single word ‘Both.* It is hard 
to suffer fools gladly. Johnson made 
no effort, and even the generous Scott 
occasionally found it a sore trial, though 
it is characteris|(ic of him that what he 
disliked most was the ‘pap of praise.* 
Editors of the old School were less 
lavish of encomium than their succes- 
sors, and It is recorded of ^e of them 
that he used to instruct hjs reviewers 
in these terms : 'Be kind, be generous, 
be considerate, but when you meet a 
silly fool string him up.* * 

Indiscreet hero-worship sometimes 
recoils with deadly results on Jhe sincere ^ 
and devout admirer. Whea^^an elderly 
gentleman, after helping the Duke of 
WIbllington over a crowded street-cross 
ing, in reply to a laconic word of thanks 
expressed his pride in^ being of any 
service to the foremost general of ^be 
age, the duke dryly remarked, ‘Don’t be 
a d— d fool, sir I’ The duke was not 
without a grim sense of humour, but, 
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unlike Nelson, he detested sentiment. 
He and his j^enerals were never a band 
of brothers. The retort discourteous is 
doubly crushinj^ when it is provoked by 
a compliment, and in the example quoted 
the rebuke was out of all proportion to 
the offence — if it was an offence. Gen- 
uine hero-worship may lead to j^rotesque 
results. Thus a youn«^ liidy, who had 
long cherished an intense admiration 
for a great man of letters, once found 
that he was a fellow-guest at a garden- 
party, and, greatly daring, besought the 
hostess to introduce her. It was done, 
but her courage evaporated as she was 
left sitting by his side. After a short 
but (to her) agonising silence, the old 
man suddenly observed, ‘You lace too 
tight ; / can hear your stays creaking' 
Mortified by this appalling remark, she 
sought escape in flight, but, to her 
horror, found that she was being pursu- 
ed. The old man, however, had not 
come to add to her humiliation, but to 
end it by this amazing apology : ‘I’m 
very sorry, I made a mistake just now : 
It was my braces' It is painful to be 
wounded in the house of our idols. Hut 
genius is often farouche ; it seldom 
shows the tenderness of the Chinese 
philanthropist of whom Mr. Bramah 
remarks, in one of his diverting Oriental 
fantasies, that ‘he was foo considerate. 
He tried to knock in nails with a cucum 
ber.” The attitude of intellect towards 
simplicity is generally unsympathetic ; 
not like that of the benevolent landlord 
who posted in a conspicuous place on 


bis grounds a placard with the legend : 
‘Trespassers will not be prosecuted.* 
Another placard story — a chestnut, I 
admit, but probably true — is that of the 
humorous country gentleman who pro- 
tected his flowers and fruit from 
marauders by the terrifying notice : 
‘Beware of the Lycopodium f 

^lly a un Dieu pour les ivrognesl runs 
the French proverb. Latin sayings 
testify to the power of wine in unlocking 
secrets and promoting indiscreet vera- 
city. In moderation, it is alleged to 
heighten the brilliancy of conversation ; 
in excess, it muddles the wits, though it 
sometimes clears the tongue. Stam- 
merers do not stammer when they have 
Llrunk more than is good for them. The 
once familiar saying, ‘As drunk as a lord*, 
has now become a libel. You might 
with equal truth or untruth say, ‘As 
drunk as a King’s Counsel or a Labour 
Leader,’ One need not be regarded as 
priggish for holding that most stories 
about drunkenness are ncithef edifying 
nor amusing. But I confess to being 
still diverted by the story of the butler 
who lost his balance as he was carrying 
a dish into the dining-room in the days 
when joints were carved at table. ‘You 
drunken scoundrel !’ exclaimed his 
irascible master, ‘do you see what you've 
done ? There’s the leg of mutton on the 
carpet !’ ‘N-no, sir,’ replied the culprit ; 
‘it’s on the rug.* 

American humour has been recently 
discussed so intelligently and sympathe- 
tically by Mr. Stephen Leacock in his 
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volume of Essays that little remains to 
be said. On the whole, it is much more 
popular in the United Kingdom than 
British humour is in the United States. 
A few years ago in one of the leading 
American comic papers there was a pic- 
ture illustrating various forms of torture 
—thumbscrews, racks, &c — and in the 
place of honour was a pile of volumes of 
Punch. J ust fifty years ago Punch invited. 
Artemus Ward, the leading American 
literary comedian of the day, to contri- 
bute to its columns, and though he was 
in broken health, he responded with 
exhilarating results in a few papers, of 
which that on the Tower of London Is 
a perfect specimen of his method. 
Artemus Ward is not read by the present 
generation ; to many he is unknown, and 
to very few more than a name. Perso- 
nally, 1 regret immensely that I never 
had an opportunity of hearing his 
famous Lecture, though I was probably 
too young to have appreciated it. It is 
delightful to read, but the effect was 
greatly enhanced by his melancholy 
appearance and the imperturbable gravi- 
ty with which he uttered the wildest 
absurdities. Strange to say, some of 
the wisest and most highly educated 
men were amongst his most appreciative 
auditors. I remember the late R. H. 
Hutton telling me that he never laughed 
so much in his life. As a writer, 
Artemus Ward was often extravagant ; 
but there was nearly always a core of 
wholesome shrewdness iii what he wrote 
far ipore of 'horse-sense, than of 


grinning through a horse-collar — and in 
the rare moments when he was serious or 
righteously indignant, he could be highly 
impressive. He was not cniy a humorist 
of genius, but a real patriot. His gro- 
tesque spelling was quite the least 
important, and the most widely, because 
most easily, imitated, feature of his 
method. Of the immense and well- 
earned vogue of Mark Twain, and later 
of 'Mr. Dooley’, it is not necessary to 
speak. American humour djfTers in 
many ways from ours, and is none the 
less appreciated, as a rule, on that 
account. It owes not a little to a cal- 
culated exaggeration, as in the answer 
to the question whether somebody or 
other had any chance of getting or doing 
something : ‘No more chance than a 
cat with tallow legs would have if chased 
through hell by an asbestos dog*. But 
the common view that American humour 
depends solely on exaggeration is quite 
a mistake. The most famous American 
humorists owe their wide popularity to 
elemental qualities which are common 
to the great humorists of all countries, 
though in the form of presentation they 
may resort more freely to extravagant 
illustrations. Again, in the reign of 
anecdote, particularly modern anecdote, 
one often discovers a quality entirely 
removed from extravagance. In, .the 
volume of tales and sketches published 
by the late Sir Herbert Tree shortly 
before his death, he describes how an 
American friend complained that English 
people seemed wholly unable to appre- 
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ciate the most characteristic American 
humour. Sir Herbert Tree then asked 
him to give a typical specimen of this 
characteristic humour, and his friend 
accordingly told a story which is duly 
set down, and certainly bears out the 
contention. It is ingenious and subtle, 
but probably one in five English readers 
would fall to see the point, and the 
remaining four would fail to regard it 
as specially amusing. It is only fair to 
add that for a full appreciation of the 
joke, a knowledge of local customs and 
of the meaning attached to a certain 
word is essential. Americans, it may be 
added, excel in picturesque euphemism 


FRAMEIWORK OF ANCIENT 
INDIAN SOCIETY. 


Rapson in his delightful and informing 
little work on Ancient India enumerates 
three sources of knowledge of ancient 
Indian history, viz., the ancient literature 
of the Indians, the writing of foreign 
observers and lastly epigraphic evidence. 
Although in a sense this enumeration 
is comprehensive enough one may 
veuture to point out that there is one 
part of the literature of ancient Indik 
which is of unique value in our study 
of her ancient history and is by all 
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as well as vigorous exaggeration. What 
could be better than the description of a 
brainless beauty as being *an invalid 
above the eyebrows* ? 

The logical reader, if he ever gets thus 
far, will be fairly entitled to remark^ 
‘Was there ever such a non sequitur / 
You fall foul of anecdote mongers, and 
then proceed to inflict another budget 
of anecdotes on the public I* I , am 
afraid there is no valid answer to this 
objection. Anecdotage is not logical, 
and I can only hope that the inconsis- 
tency- will be overlooked by those who 
have found any entertainment in these 
pages. 


means entitled to separate mention ; 
I mean, the laws of ancient India. 
It was Maine who first drew attention 
to the vast importance of law in the 
study of the history of ancient societies ; 
and, since his time vast contributions 
have been made by ancient law to the 
study of history and sociology. But 
the ancient laws of India have been 
very largely neglected in such studies. 
No doubt the laws of ancient India 
have been studied, in this country as 
well as abroad, but, the professed 
historian has not yet turned to them for 
light on the ancient history of India. 

The chief value of law lies in its dis- 
closing to us the inner life of society, its 
framework and its yital links, in a 
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manner whicti no mere external history 
can possibly do. It |;oes without saying 
that a l^ncxwledge of the inner life of 
society is ipdispensablc for a proper 
understanding of the bearings of histori- 
cal facts, which are often (iable to be 
mis-understood, because we mis-appre- 
hend the background of social life to 
which the facts are articulated and 
through whi^h alone they must be 
understood* 

In this paper I shall attempt to bring 
out within the briefest compass the 
main features of the social life of the 
Hindus of Ancient India as depicted 
in their legal literature. I must give a 
very necessary warning however. The 
history of Hindu law itself is far from 
definitely ascertained, It is possible 
to reconstruct parts of a hypothetical 
chain of its history with a moderate 
degree of assurance^ but very many 
important links in the chain are missing. 
Then again, we must remember that we 
are talking not about a small and 
compact society like that of Rome or 
Athens or Sparta but of a vast continent 
peopled with races with a common 
civilisation and forms of social and 
religious life essentially identical, but 
very often largely varied owing to a 
perplexing diversity of circumstances. 
We must recollect also that the laws 
and institutions embodied in the works 
on Hindu law banded down to us donot 
all belong to any where about the same 
age« Centuries, and possibly millenia 
lie between them, sometimes— centuries 


which were far from barren of change — 
for changes do happen in laws even in 
the unchangeing East. 

These are difficulties we must face and 
diinculties they are of a very substan 
tial character, but they donot make 
approximations to truth impossible. 
Oftener they whet enquiry than breed 
despair. 

I must mention another circumstance 
which is peculiar to Hindu law and 
which has its advantage as well as its 
disadvantage. What is known as Hindu 
law is not merely political law or law in 
Jjie juridical sense. It is like all primi* 
tive law of a composite character, 
embracing all rules for human conduct 
from simple rules of health to laws 
affecting the life and liberty of people 
or supramundane affairs. But in Greece 
and Rome, the laws, when they were 
sufficiently specialised shed their old 
associates and stood out alone in the 
reflected glory of the authority of the 
State shining upon them. Not so in 
India. Here, too, law became highly 
specialised, in later days certainly more 
specialised and detailed than the Greek 
laws if not the laws of Justinian. But 
to this day it is only a part of the whole 
code of human conduct. This composite 
character of law is of great help to us 
in reading the inner life of law which 
has been a matter of no small difficulty 
in the case of Rome. The morale legal 
and religious rules relating to* any 
particular Juridical relation are here to 
be found together, leaving no excuse 
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for mistaking the true limitations of the 
legal rule. But there is also a dis- 
advantage in the arrangement in that we 
find difficulty in ascertaining what was 
in fact a mere counsel of perfection and 
what a rule which peoplq^^ were expected 
to conform to and may be taken to 
have conformed to. 

With this preliminary warning I shalt 
now proceed to draw a picture of 
ancient society as depicted in the laws. 

I shall refer only to those features 
which a critical study of texts shows to 
have been universal and fairly per- 
manent elements of the social organi- 
sation in Ancient India and omit or 
only cosually refer to features which 
were merely local or temporary in any 
time or place. 

The legal literature of Ancient India 
commences with the Dharmasutras. 
There are no doubt indications of a 
more rudim ent^ condition of society 
in certain Vedic texts. But those stages 
of society must be dismissed as ante- 
political and ante-juridical. Laws as 
laws had not then come into existence. 
As they were first formulated we find 
them preserved in these Dharma Sutras, 
which, whatever the date of their 
compilation in the present form, contain 
the substance of the laws of the earliest 
phases of juridical society in Ancient 
India. ^The society which is depicted 
in the earliest of the extant Dharma^ 
Sutras — and, in fact, in the great bulk 
of the Vedic texts as well, — is political 
society— 41 society dominated by the 


authority of the state or king. 

There is evidence to indicate that 
the politijpal society was ^only an 
offshoot of military organisation. The 
king was originally merely the iQilitery 
captain. The social organization 
had other ties upon which it was 
built, the tie of kindred, for instance and 
community of worshjp. Each one of 
these various principles of organi^tion 
had its own special organisation pot 
necessarily identical with the military 
society. In course of time however the 
military captain by virtue of the power 
which necessarily belonged to him 
attracted to himself the paramount 
authority in all matters and political 
society was organised. The condition 
of society we find depicted in the 
Dharmasutras is a political society in 
which the power and personality of the 
king overshadows every other. But 
the organisation of the society is yet 
far from perfect. The ante-political 
societies founded on religious associa- 
tion, kindred, community of trade or 
of local habitation still exist as practi- 
cally autonomous entities, subject, in 
some cases, only to an almost nominal 
acknowledgment of the suzerainty of 
the king. The centralisation of autho- 
rity in the king and his officers in all 
matters has yet to come. Throughout 
the Smritis we can trace a gradual 
advance towards centralisation ; we 
find the king-, gradually.^ taking up more 
and more of the work previously done 
by independent societies. Left to itself. 
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thlsr process might very well have 
consummated Itself in the concentra' 
tion of all aathority in the state and 
the completing of the organisation, but 
that «tage was never reached in India. 
Before it was reached India came under 
tte influence of a different civilisation 
with different ideas of state, the auto- 
nomous societies of the village, the 
market place, the place of worship and 
what not continued much as they were 
in the days of the Smritis till the 
advent of the British who, for the first 
time organised the state by gathering 
together all authority in the state. 

Tliis then is the most striking feature 
of the society vouched for by our legal 
works. The State is essentially a union 
of a number of autonomous societies. 
One class of these autonomous societies 
has received considerable attention and 
recognition v/s the village community, 
but this was not the only society of 
ancient India or of the India of the 
middle ages. The village community 
managed all the internal affairs of the 
village, and decided all disputes 
amongst villagers within certain limits. 
Its only connection with the state 
apparently lay in the liability to deliver 
the king’s share of the produce of the 
soil and possibly also to realise and pay 
the revenues from other sources. Sub- 
ject to these liabilities the villagers 
governed ^themselves in most matters, 
notably with ^reference to land, without 
reference to a (ilgher authority. But, 
these village communities were entitled 


to fall back on the authority of the state 
to enforce its orders. The king and bis 
judges were bound to enforce the collec- 
tive will of the village on any recalci- 
trant member. 

These facts are more or less well 
known. What I want to draw attention 
to is that the village was not the only 
society within the state, the only 
imperium in imperio. There were others 
equally important and equally, if not 
more autonomous. There are classes 
of affairs in which neither the State, nor 
the Village community had any 
authority whatsoever. Matters of 
family sacraments and family customs 
and such other affairs of a purely family 
or gentile character were not left to the 
discretion or choice of individuals, these 
like every thing else in ancient societies, 
were matters which were strictly regu- 
lated. But the village community or 
the state could have no jurisdiction to 
decide on those matters. For these 
the only authority was the society of 
agnates, the Kula, So also there is a 
whole code of rules, which are only 
partially regulated by the sacred texts, 
relating to religious rites and cere- 
monies. They were not also within 
the purview of the authority of the 
village community. The religious 
community was a distinct social unit 
with Its own authorities for laying down 
the law as well as enforcing punish- 
ments. At all times in ancient India 
there have been a great diversity of 
religious communities, even within the 
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same state. The Vedic religion was 
diverse according to different sakhas 
and different charanas had their own 
special codes of religious conduct. 
Besides these, as far back as legal 
history takes us,,, and possibly much 
further beyond, there are a large member 
of non-vedic religious communities 
recognised. In the later Smritis like 
those of Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada 
these sects seem to have been consider- 
ably multiplied. The legal codes 
recognise throughout that with 
reference to matters of religion each 
man must be ruled entirely by his own 
community, no matter whether the 
community was that of outcastes and 
untouchables, the chandalas and 
swapaks, the abhisastas and apapatras, 
the Vratyas or Vrishalas, the Bauddhas 
and Jainas, or of persons belonging to 
clean vedic persuasions. Among these 
the religious community appears in 
Vedic times to have been dominated, 
each sect or sakha by its own Parishad 
or synod of learned men about whom 
the dharmasastras are unanimous in 
saying that “whatever they lay down 
is law.'’ 

The agnatic or religious groupings 
did not exhaust the possibilities of 
autonomous social organisation within 
the state. From very ancient times 
there appear to have been guilds of 
persons following the same calling in a 
particular area. These sometimes formed 
a caste, but whether they were of the 
same caste or not, they formed a distinct 


social unit which which had authority 
over the members of that community aU 
any rate in all matters relating to that 
trade or calling. 

So that the ancient state in India waa 
normally an aggregate of autonomous 
societies. Like all ancient societies 
ancient Indian society placed individual 
’freedom and discretion within the 
narrowest possible bounds. An inordi- 
nately large part of the life of ap 
individual was entirely regulated by 
rules, partly imposed upon them by the 
sacred law, but very largely, specially in 
respect of the non-Brahmin by the 
society or societies to which be belonged. 
The society was the law-giver, the 
judge and the authority for executing 
the decision. It was a small society 
made up usually of a body of men and 
intimately known to each other. There 
does not appear to have been any hard 
and fast rules as to the appointment 
of the executive authorities of the 
various societies. Very likely the 
authority vested in the elders of the 
society by a process more of natural 
selection than by any methodical elec- 
tion. But whoever may have been 
the custodian of the authority the 
authority could not in the nature of 
things have been exercised otherwise 
than in accordance with the will of the 
bulk of the community. 

• (TV? be continued) 

Sen pUPTA. 
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INDIAN LITEBATURE PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

Bv Kanhayalal Gauba. 

The history of literature is the history 
of'thought. The study of comparative 
literatures is therefore not merely the 
study of comparative phraseology, of 
poetical sureties, and of comparative 
philology, but the comparison of 
thoughts and ideas in various countries 
and in various ages. In presenting to 
you now an account of the history of 
the literature of India, I shall therefore 
not be so much concerned with the 
external side of my theme , but will 
endeavour to show to you the inner 
sanctuary or the soul of Hindu-Muslim 
literature ; or, in other words, I will pay 
more attention to thought and life than 
to the vehicles of their expression. 

From the dim and distant uplands 
of CentralAsia descended in the dawn 
of history our primeval fathers. Between 
the lucid waters of the Caspian and 
Aral seas, in the rugged country now 
known as Turkestan, the great Indo- 
Grermanic family divided into two 
halves. What economic condition or 
what physical need necessitated this 
ramificatio n of the parent clan we do 
not, and perhaps Will never, know. One 
of the tranches of this Caucasian clan 
went westward and spread oyer the 
Continent of Europe, while the other 
pushed its way towards the south and 


flourished in the plains of Tran and 
India. These, our primeval fathers, 
called themselves Aryas, of “Friends.** 
Some interpret Arya as noble, honour- 
able, high, respectable. We and those 
races who claim descent from the 
adventurous and hardy clansmen of the 
Caspian Sea and the Caucasus Moun- 
tains still call ourselves Aryans. Some 
scholars, however, prefer the term Indo- 
German, as it is more expressive and 
perhaps more correct. However, we 
are not here concerned with the merits 
or the demerits of either term, nor with 
the arguments, ethnological and anthro* 
pologlcal, in support of or against each. 
For all purpose.s of the layman the 
terms are synonymous, and for the 
present let us treat them as such. 

The southward-going Indo-Germanic 
or Aryan clans which left their Cau- 
casian homes in search of fresh pastures 
and new habitations spread gradually, 
as I have just said, over the beautiful 
country of Persia, and trekkmg their 
way over the rugged uplands and spow- 
clad peaks of the Afghanistan Moun- 
tains and the Pamir, entered, about 
2,000 B.C., the emerald Valleys of 
Kashmir and the fertile plains of the 
Land of the Five Rivers by way of the 
passes of Khyber of Gilgit. Slowly* yet 
surely, as opportunity presented itself 
and as necessity dictated, they crossed 
the Ganges and the Narbudda and 
spread across to the Gangetic plain as 
far as the limits of distant Assam and 
southward to the Nilgirls, The original 
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inhabitants of the country were either 
slain or enslaved. Some, however, 
escaped this great tidal wave. 
Almost the sole survivors of pre-Aryan 
India are the Telugu and Tamil races 
of Ceylon and the Madras Presidency. 

Such is the brief history of the 
invasion of the Aryans, but before I 
proceed to outline the evolution in their 
thoughts and customs, a brief survey of 
the origin of writing may not be out of 
place. 

The history of the origin of writing 
in India, like the history of the origin 
of writing in any other country, has two 
distinct yet interallied branches of 
study : Firstly, the origin of the alphabet 
as the vehicle of verbal expression ; 
and, secondly, the origin of writing 
materials as vehicles of the alphabet. 

Regarding the exact origin of the 
Sanskrit alphabet no definite infor- 
mation is to hand, and scholars still find 
themselves on uncertain and shifting 
sands. Professor Rhys Davids, the 
eminent Buddhist savant, held that the 
Sanskrit alphabet owed its origin to the 
pre-Semitic language employed in the 
Valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Dravidian merchants —not Aryan — 
brought this knowledge from ancient 
Babylon to India seven or eight 
centuries before Christ. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, however, thought that the 
alphabet was independently developed 
in India. Much can be said for and 
against these two conflicting versions, 
but we need hardly enter into them 


now, as the controversy is mainly 
scholastic and archncologicaK Starting 
from the point when the alphabet 
already existed, I may now proceed to 
briefly outline the second stage in the 
history of writing. 

The ancient Babylonians wrote their 
proclamations, legal documents and 
books on tablets of clay and on bricks. 
But for some reason or other tablet- 
writing was never very popular in India. 
Copper and gold plates were often used 
for inscriptions, and birch-bark and 
palm-leaf manuscripts were also very 
popular. The leaves of such manus- 
cripts are usually found to be long 
oblong strips with a hole in the centre 
through which the binding-string is 
passed. These documents are rare and 
difficult to find, but they throw valuable 
light on history, and are of immense 
interest to students of literature and 
archaeology. You may be interested to 
hear that in our family library we 
possess two such curious manuscripts. 
So far they have not been deciphered^ 
but I hope ere long the depths of the 
secrets which they have guarded for so 
many centuries will be fathomed. 

The literature of ancient India was 
mainly religious, and was jealously 
guarded by the priestly sects. The 
Vedas and other early works were never 
committed to writing until very long 
afterwards. They were handed down 
orally from father to son, teacher to 
desciple, for centuries, a thing unknown 
and unparalleled in the history of the 
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literature of any nation. How exclu- 
sive and restricted were the privileges 
of scholarship and learning in those 
bygone days may be judged from the 
following passage. “The ears of a Sudra 
who listens, intentionally, when the 
Veda is being recited are to be filled 
with molten lead. His tongue is to be 
cut out if he recite it. His body is to 
be split in twain if he preserve it in his 
memory.” Thus it is not surprising to 
find that the earliest inscriptions in 
metal and stone are Buddhist, and the 
earliest birch and palm manuscripts arc 
also Buddhist. 

Before we can fully understand the 
literature of ancient India some know- 
ledge of the evolution of its language — 
I mean the Sanskrit — is essential. 
Prakrit plays an important part, and its 
relation to the parent tongue must also 
be clearly understood before any 
attempt can be made to grasp even the 
fundamentals of Indian literature. 

The Vedic Hymns, with which we 
shall in due course deal, were composed 
in an older form of classical Sanskrit. 
Prakrit is of a later date. It bears the 
same relation to Vedic or classical 
Sanskrit as Italian does to Latin. 
Hence it would appear that every work 
written in Sanskrit is older than any 
work in the Prakrit, just as any work of 
Tacitus would be older than any of 
Dante. But, curiously enough, the case 
is entirely^ the contrary. Works in 
Prakrit are usually and almost in every 
c^e o|der ttyan works in Sanskrit. 


Buddha preached, not in classical Sans^ 
kril, but in the patois of his home— 
Prakrit or Maghadi. Buddhist scrip- 
tures have almost without exception 
been composed in this dialect, and the 
literature which has thus been created 
is, of course, formidable. 

When Prakrit was the undisputed 
master of the field and had almost over- 
shadowed its mother Sanskrit, there 
arose from the old school, in the fourth 
century u c., a great grammarian. 
Panini (such was his musical name) was 
born about a century an 1 a half or two 
ccntiiries ^after G autama Buddha had 
attained Nirvana. His birth marks a 
new epoch in the history of Sanskrit 
literature, of which he can veritably be 
called “ the Father.” In fact, it is due 
to him that we possess an “ elegant,’* 
“elaborate," and "refined” classical 
Sanskrit {san^skrita, " put together ”), 
The works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
all owe a debt to the labours of this 
profound grammarian. 

Although Panini revived Sanskrit, 
still, theTrnportant position Prakrit had 
come to occupy in Buddhistic literature 
was such that Prakrit continued to 
occupy that place beside the parent 
language for a long time ta come. 

One explanation in parenthesis is 
necessary here. So far, whenever I 
have referred to “ Prakrit ** I have 
meant Maghadhi. Prakrit really corres- 
ponds to a sort of patois in French. 
Every popular dialect which existed in 
anciertt India was a “ prakrit,” but since 
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Maghadhi became so prominent the 
meaning of the term has become con- 
fined among scholars to the dialect 
spoken in and around Maghadha. From 
the various dialects or prakrits of ancient 
India are descended the various verna- 
culars current in the India of to-day 
with which we shall deal elsewhere. 

Our forefathers, the ancient Aryans, 
when they had cleared the primeval 
forests of the Punjab aud Central India 
with their crude axes of stone, turned 
the once emerald woodlands into smiling 
fields of golden corn and rice. Farming 
was at one time an ^gno^ labour 
among these free-born rovers, and the 
cultivation of tlic soil was only, they 
thought, a task for slaves, liut soon 
that terrible mistress whom we all dread 
and call Necessity yoked them to the 
plough, and before long they became 
prosperous husbandmen. The Aryans 
have always been distinguished ff)r two 
inborn characteristics : Firstly, the love 
of war and freedom ; and, secondly, 
though not less, for their speculativ e 
tendencies. The first has given birth 
to the stalwart Sikhs of the Punjab, 
the sturdy Mahrattas, the wiry Pathans, 
the militant German, and tlie equally 
militant French. The speculative 
tendencies blossomed forth as the 
glorious Empires of Greece and Rome, 
and conceived such mighty soldiers as 
^Napoleon and Alexander. In Philo- 
sophy, in Literature, in Arts, and irr 
Science, the speculative bent of the 
Aryan mind has also played an impor- 


tant part. The Stoicism of Zeno and 
Epictetus, the dramas of Shakespeare 
and Kalidasa, the music of Tan Sen, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, and the natural 
philosophy of Newton, Galileo, are a few 
of the many diamonds into which the 
mind of the Aryan race has crystallized. 

When the early clansmen of the 
Caspian waters had settled down in 
their new homes and yoked the fertile 
plains of the Punjab to their advantage, 
their minds turned from the speculation 
of war and conquest to a more peaceful 
speculation. It is this speculation, this 
metaphysical S()eculation, which has 
given us the Vedas, which in their turn 
have sowg the seeds of a philosophy 
unparalleled in the history of thought. 

So much for a general outline of the 
origin of Sanskrit literature and philo- 
sophy. Let us now deal with each in 
detail, beginning, of course, with the 
Vedic Hymns. 

The war waged by the Aryans in the 
Punjab against the aborigines of the 
country — the Dasyus — forms the central 
background of the Vedas. The Vedic 
Hymns are the psalms of ancient India, 
and are held in no less reverence among 
the Hindus than is the Bible in Chris- 
tian lands or the Koran in Muslim coun- 
tries. The collection of Mantras is the 
imperishable breath of Brahma, the 
divine Sruti heard by the Rishis of old. 

As I have already said, the “Vedas 
are a collection of hymns and prayers,” 
They are known as Samhitas, and “were 
arranged for various ritual purposes.” 
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'Dayanand, however, questions this 
statement. The hymhs are largely 
addressed to various phenomena of 
nature, and it is only in the latter part 
of the Rig-Veda, the most important of 
the Vedas, that any abstract deities are 
found. 

The Rig-Veda hymns to thirty-three 
gods, but Agni, Soma, Indra, Yama, 
Varuna, Savitri, V’^ishnu, and Rudra, 
are the mo^ important of these deities. 
Agni is the god of fire, and around him 
move the ritual hymns of the V’'eda. 
Indra is the beneficent god of tlu! vernal 
showers, and the god of gods ; 

“ Seven bright rays bedeck his bow. 
-j^^§even rivers from him llt:»w ; 

Earth and sky confess his sway, 
Trembling hills obeis^ice pay ; 
Wielder of the bolt of Heaven, 

Be to him libation given. 

Mighty Indra, strong and true, 
Hymns to thee and gifts are due.” 
Yama is the dread god of death. Rudra 
is another personification of tiie same. 
Although the hymns to Varuna are 
fewer, there can be no doubt that he is, 
besides Indra, the most important deity. 
He personifies the spiritual side of 
religion. The holiest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda are dedicated to him, and not to 
Indra : 

“ Hundred thousand balms that heal 
From thy hands on mortals steal ; 
Hundred thousand blessings pour 
From thy mercy’s endless store ; 


Teach us future sins to shun, 

Save us, Lord, from sins we*ve d *ne !” 
Again : 

“ May this humble worship done, 
Lord Varuna, reach thy throne; 

May this simple lay of love, 

King of skies, thy spirit move; 

In our rest, and in our labour. 

Tend us still with constant favour I’l 
Ushas is the shining goddess of dawn, 
who dispels the gloom of night with her 
roseate blush. Savitri is the unrisen sun^ 
the wedded god whose bride is the 
puiple and gold clad Ushas. Vishnu 
is historically the most important of the 
solar deities. It is lie who saved this 
earth from the demons, and it is he who 
has assumed so many times an earthly 
form for the good of mankind, and thus 
he is hymned to glory. Other deities 
are numerous, but we need not discuss 
them now. The Rig-Veda has no deifi* 
iiite conception of a future life, but the 
soul is held to be immortal. Tunishment^ 
and reward after death are mentioned, 
but the notion is confused. Hindu 
scholars question the statements of 
Western savants who hold the coiiception 
of the Vedic cosmology as polytheistic. 
The Hindu dortrine is that all the 
Vedic deities are but tlic manifestation 
of the one Supreme, and 1 am inclined 
to support this, 

There are other Vedas of later date 
aud of less importance than the Rig. 
Of these, the Soma-Veda owes its origin 
mainly to the Rig-Veda, and is purely 
a compendium of canonical hymns and 
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chants for the Soma ritual. The 
Atharva-Veda, like the Rig-Veda, was 
a collection of priestly hymns for the 
sacrificial ceremonial. Another Veda 
is Yajur-Veda, which was also employed 
on similar occasions. It marks a step 
forward in the history of Vedic philoso- 
phy. 

As time went on the old Vedic Hymns 
came to be less understood than they 
used to be. Many of the passages 
became difficult to the ordinary compre- 
hension, and the very language in which 
the hymns were expressed had become 
antiquated. The priestly sects, proud 
of their profound learning, offered 
divergent interpretations of the holy 
texts. Around the Brahmins gathered 
crowds of earnest scholars from all 
quarters of the country. The results of 
their discussions on ritual, grammar, and 
philosophy, were gradually brought 
together, and thus sprang up a new 
fiterature — the Brahmanas. These theo- 
logical treatises were written throughout 
in prose, and are the oldest prose com- 
positions in any Aryan tongue. 

The Upanishads mark the zenith of 
Hindu speculation. They are in reality 
appendices to the Brahmanas, but con- 
stitute a literature by themselves. The 
Upanishadic conceptions of the Creator 
and the creation are more philosophical 
than those of the Vedic Hymns. The 
texts could not have been composed 
much after 1000 B. C., as many of the 
most important doctrines are referred to 
by Buddhism. Brahma, the Supreme 


Deity, is the Cosmos. All that exists, 
whether spiritual or material, is a part 
of Him. 

" All this Universe is Brahma, 

All thaj live and move and die. 

Born in Him, in Hjm subsisting 
Ending in that Being High. 

All the outer worlds pervading, 

And the orbs that ceaseless roll. 

All the cosmic force directing, 

Is — the Universal Soul, 

All unseen, but manifested 

In the sky and earth so broad ; 

All surveying, ever present — 

He is Brahma, He is God!” 

The beauty of the languag^he PWtMft 
of the ideal, and the sublimty oTtne 
thoughts, have endeared the Upanishads 
to the people #f India^ In the Indian 
home there is hardly a text more loved, 
more sacred, than are the Upanishads. 
Schopenhauer waxed eloquent in his 
praise of them. *' In the whole world,” 
he says, “ there is no study, except that 
of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnekat. It 
has beer, the solace of my life ; it will 
be the solace of my death.” 

With the lapse of years and the length 
of time, the Brahmanas and their appen- 
dices the Upanishads grew so large in 
volume that they were in imminent 
danger of being lost. Learning, especi* 
ally Brahmanic learning, was in the 
ancient days handed down, not by 
means of printed or even written texts, 
but merely by being committed to 
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memory. Thus abridgements called 
" sutras ” \vere prepared for the use of 
students. They were generally known 
as“ smriti/* or memory and constituted 
the last stage in rtic J|jterature of Vedic 
India. Commentaries on the sutras of 
the renowned Badarayan continued to 
be penned till the age of the great 
Shankara in the ninth century a. d. 
Shankara was the the father and founder 
of the Vedanta school of philosophy, 
which reached a degree of a great 
eminence in the last century. 

In the sixth century before Christ, in 
the proud city of Kapilavastu, near 
Benares, was born Gautama Ihiddha. 
His 'fitter was what we should now 
call'^TO President of a Republic. 
Gautama from his earliest childhood 
showed signs of an introsfjectivc mind. 
He found more to amuse liim and 
occupy his thoughts in trying to solve 
the mysteries of Nature than by joining 
his companions in their games or their 
jokes. Life to him was a transient 
dream. Childhood was a dawn, and 
death a twilight. The day of existence 
was but short. Joy and pleasure were 
always ringed with sadness. Whenever 
man warded to assert him.sclf,his labours 
were attended with a bitter struggle. 
Such was life. What came after death 
no one knew. And it was these 
mysteries, the mysteries of birth and of 
death, of pain and of suffering, of joy 
and of grief, and of future existence, 
that Buddha set out to solve. He left 
home, parents, wife, child, and crown, 


and betook himself to the forests and 
the wilderness to find solution to the 
intricate problems of life which appeared 
before his mind’s eye. Gautama's first 
teachers were Brahmins, but the rigid 
dogmas of tlieir theology, the mechanical 
precision of the Vedic doctrines, were 
uncongenial to his lofty spirit, and he 
left them to get over the difficulties by 
personal experience and devout rnedi^ 
tation. riiere is nothing sought for 
with sufficient earnestness which cannot 
be fomul. Buddha found the truth, the 
nucleus of which is that “A man who 
is kind, full of love, and pure in heart, 
master of himself — he, O Vasistha, Is 
near the blessed Nirvana,” 

Buddha preached the “law,” and 
around his holy scriptures grew up a 
vast literature. Down to the lime of 
Hicun-Tsiang, and much later, Buddhist 
theologians and doctors have continued 
to enlarge and comment upon the great 
words of the Master. Prakrit or Pall 
has been the .script of the Buddhist 
texts, as Hebrew of the Christian, 
Arabic of the Muhammadan, and 
Sanskrit of the Hindu. Nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to 
have beer) able to give you an outline 
of Buddhistic literature, but time and 
the space at my disposal is extremely 
limited, and I think I must confine 
myself for the present to the Sanskrit 
and vernacular literature. 

Beside the Vedas sprung up a litera* 
ture of poetry and pro6e worthy to rank 
with the best that the world has ever 
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produced. Our Aryan forefathers, 
beehdes hymning the glories of their 
great gods, tuned their lyres to the 
praises of their Kings and their Queens, 
of their knights and of their sages, of 
their triumphs on the held of battle, and 
of their triumphs in the arts of peace. 
In thiSHiew and romantic era the great 
epics ** Mahabharata and ** Ramayan ” 
took shape. 

The “ Mahabharata,” as you know, is 
a poem in length about eight times that 
of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” combined. 
It seems almost impossible to believe 
that it is the creation of the genius of 
a single poet, so diverse is its theme and 
so encyclopjedic is its teaching. Around 
the epic centre of the great Bharata 
War revolves a wonderful, gorgeous, and 
unending pageant of Kings and sages, 
philosophers, and the like. On the 
central foundation of the adventures of 
the If^lve Pandavas is built a whole 
structure of moral and didactic philo- 
sophy. Whole theses on ethics, logic, 
warfare, and philosophy, are inserted. 
The “ Bhagavadgita ” for example, 
which is to Hindus what the Book of 
Psalms is to Christians, is the outcome 
of a simple incident on the field of 
Kuruksbetra. Prince Arjuna dreads 
the impending battle, for he hates to 
shed the blood of his relations and 

preceptors. But Krishna rebukes him 
for his cowardice and eileminate fears : 

“ Do thy part I 

Be mindful of thy q^me.and tremble not I 
Nought better can betide a martial soul 
Than lawful war” 
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He then discusses the philosophical 
doctrines of virtue in work, of the 
religions of discernment, knowledge, 
selfrestraint, service of the Supreme, the 
manifestation of the Out and Manifold, 
of matter and spirit, of divine and 
undivine, of deliverance and renuncia* 
tion. “In plain but noble language it 
unfoid.s a philosophical system which 
remains to this day the prevailing 
Brahmanic belief blending as it docs 
the doctrines of Kapila, Patanjali, and 
the Vedas.” 

ll would be encroaching too much on 
your valuable time if 1 were^to attempt to 
illustrate the important and magnificent 
“Mahabharata,” which is important in 
the sense that it has almost been^ Bible 
of India for countless ages, and the 
lessons ar.d doctrines which it teaches 
have been and will be manifested in the 
lives of Indians for centuries to come» 
The beautiful stories of Draupadi and 
the Pandavas, the incidents in their 
chequered but triumphant career, the 
charming episodes of Nala and Damay- 
anti, Savitri and Satyavan, are already 
known, I suppose, to most of you. When 
these stories were first published in 
Europe they created a stir both in the 
literary and social worlds. The purity, 
of language, the sublimity of thought 
have rendered them dear to this Conti- 
nent as well. Schlegel and Goethe 
wa^ced eloquent on the beauties of Indian 
lyricism, and the character of the Hindu 
heroines brought forth some interesting 
criticism and comparisons between them 
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and the Western women from the pen 
of Schopenhauer. 

The ‘‘Ramayana” is also well known 
in the West.. In India it has <:(ained a 
greater share of popularity than even 
the “Mahabharata.” The adventures of 
Prince Rama and Princess Sita are still 
recited with the same love and devotion 
as they were when the poet Valmiki 
composed this famous epic. ‘ Rama is 
the ideal knight of India. Millions of 
hero-worshippers feel inspired by the 
records of his saintliness and chivalry 
the very qualities which make King 
Arthur the idol of romantic hearts.” 
With nine-tenths of the women of India, 
if you could search the bottom of their 
hearts, you would find that they have as 
their ideal Princess Sita. They pay as 
much reverence to and hold her memory 
with as much love and devotion as pious 
Christian women worship and adore the 
Blessed Virgin, 

The outstanding figures in the history 
of Indian literature is, of couse, the poet 
Kalida.sa. Born of humble parents, 
ridiculed as a fool in his youth, lie grew 
up to be one of the greatest poets that 
the word has ever seen. His lyrics, his 
dramas, and his epics, rank with the 
noblest that the genius of man has given 
birth to. 

Hindu tradition places Kalidasa in 
the first century B.C. Kalidasa is said to 
have been one of the nine gems which 
shone at the Court of the King called 
Vikramaditya. Historians and scholars 
still keenly contesting the question of 


this Vikramaditya. Some consider him 
merely a fictitious personage, others 
recognize him as King Chandragupta II., 
who reigneil in the fourth and fifth 
centuries after Cliri.st. I have carefully 
weighed the arguments put forward by all 
sides, and have arrived at the conclusion 
Wilst)!! arrived at many years ago : that 
there is, in this case at least, absolutely 
no reason to disbelieve Hindu tradition. 
Moreover, as I said not long ago in a 
paper on Kalidasa, the Greeks were 
finally subdued in 50 H.C. by the Mongo* 
lian conqueror Khieii-tsi-Ki (or Kadphia* 
es I., of the coins,) and the Scythians 
who had entered India via the passes 
of Gilgit and of Ley about 70 B.C. were 
routed by Vikramaditya in 57 B.C. It 
was in the same year that the Samvat 
Kra was founded, and it is very probable 
that in this illustrious age, in the dawn 
of new empires, commenced the renais- 
sance of Indian literature, crystaUizing 
in the poet Kalidasa. , 

The works ascrilxid to the genius of 
Kalidasa are numerou.s, but the principal 
of these are the epics, "Ragbuvanaba'’ 
“Kuinara Sambhava” ; the lyrics, 
“Megha Duta” aad “Ritu Sanhara*’; and 
the <lramas, “Shakuntala,” ^Wikramor- 
vasi,” and "Malavikagnimitra.'* 
“Raghuvansha,” written towards the 
middle of the poet’s life, is the story of 
the ikshavaku or Solar line of Kings. 
It is an epic of great beauty, but perhaps 
a degree inferior to ''Kumara Sambhava/* 
‘'Kumara Samb^ava,” or *'The Birth 
of the War God,” ranks without doubt 
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among the best of Kalidasa’s creations. 
Out of a total of twenty-two cantos, 
only seven have come down to us. 
These are so charming and so exquisite 
that it is no hyperbole to say that the 
whole poem would have rivalled in 
beauty the epic of any land and of 
any age. 

The lyric “Ritu Sanhara,” or “The 
Cycle of the Seasons,” is the work of 
the poet’s youth. It is extravagant and 
sensual. Here we see the poet in the 
buoyancy of his romantic youth. But 
we do also see the flower in the bud. 
In the occasional heights of lyric charm 
and in the dignified harmony of the 
verse and rhythm we have the prophecy 
of the sublime and exquisite “Megha 
Duta.” ^ 

Critics have been at a loss to decide 
whether “Shakuntala” is better than 
“Megha Duta,” or “Megha Duta" better 
thaft “Shakuntala.” It is a hard choice. 
Megha Buta” is a small lyric of only 
115 stanzas, and is one of the best, if 
not the best lyric in the world. The 
charm of its simple theme, immortalized 
by the poet with all the grandeur of 
Eastern thought and imagery, can only 
be appreciated when read. 

Of the dramas ascribed to the pen 
af Kalidasa, the chief are “Vikramorvasi, 
“Malyikagnimitra,” and “Shakuntala.” 
“Vikramorvasi” is an elegant and 
beautiful piece, blending terrestrial 
with celestial charms. It tells of the 
love between the brave King Vikrama 
and the beautiful nymph Hrvasi. 


“Malvikagnimitra” is an extravagant 
drama. In “Shakuntala” Kalidasa reaches 
the high-water mark of his poetry. 
Goethe has summad up. the criticism 
of “Shakuntala” in a single quatrain : 
“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed 
enraptured, feasted, fed ; 
Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven 
itself in one sole name combine; 
I name thee, O Shakuntala ! 

and all at once is said.” 

Before I pass on I cannot resist the 
temptation to linger on a few moments 
and describe the merits of Kalidasa’s 
works from the literary and aesthetic 
standpoints. 

Of fall the great qualities that 
Kalidasa possessed, the most striking 
was his supreme love of the sublime 
and the beautiful. In all his works we 
find this element in profusion, but, 
strangely enough, it is not laboured. 
His poetry seems most natural, most 
consequent, when he is dealing with 
some beautiful object and is pouring 
forth metaphor upon metaphor, simile 
upon simile. Regarding his great learning 
I cannot do better than make an extract 
from the paper to which I have already 
alluded : “Kalidasa’s love of Nature 
supplied him with an endless store of 
of objects for poetical handling ; his 
imagination turned them into gold, and 
his great classical learning and mastery 
of the glorious mythology of his country 
added beauty stpd colour to his works. 
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Kalidasa knew every legend connected 
with each brook and dale and mountain. 
He bad the geography and history of 

India off by heart It is neither in 

kingly grace or majesty, nor in the 
clouds and fire of sunset ; in the clash 
of arms, the rush of steeds to battle, 
the rumbling of the chariot wheels, and 
the whistle of the arrows speeding 
through the air , nor in the blossoms 
of spring ; nor in the glittering snow- 
capped Himalayan peaks ; nor in the 
calm majesty of the ocean (all of which 
he paints with his own inimitable colours 
and skill), but in the pure and beautiful 
woman that Kalidasa finds his most 

congenial subject Kalidasa invaria 

bly endeavours to produce the ideal 
woman. What Goethe said of Shakun- 
tala can be applied to all his heroines.’* 
So much for Kalidasa and his poetry. 
Passing rapidly on to the literature of 
the Muhammadans, I can but briefly 
touch on the other poets and writers of 
this renaissant era which began some 
years before Kalidasa and continued 
down to about the time of the Muslim 
invasion and conquest of India. 

fn the later Sanskrit lyric poetry we 
have the “Sringarasataka,” or “The 
Century of love,” by the famous King 
Bhartrihari. “Chaurapanchsika,” or “The 
Fifty Stanzas of a Thief,” by the 
Kashmiri poet Bilhana, is a quaint and 
fascinating work. The ‘ Gita Govind,** 
well known in England as “The Song 
of Songs,” is, however, the most 
important of later Sanskrit lyrics. 


Jaydeva the poet is its author. The 
poem is allegorical. “Krishna” stands 
for the soul, which again and again is 
attracted by the objects of the senses, 
the gopis, until Divine Love (Radha) 
reclaims the dear wanderer.” 

Bhavabhuti is the most striking poet 
after Kalidasa. His “Malati-Madhava” 
is p(»pular. Dandin is another impor- 
tant dramatist. His “ Mricchakatika,” 
(^r “ The Little foy Cart,” is famou.s 
even in Europe. He was also a novelist. 

/Esop's “ Fables " have their counter- 
part in Hindu literature. The “ Hito- 
padesha,” t)r “ The Book of Golden 
Advice,” is known to every child in 
India. “The Jatakas are the oldest 
fiiiry-talcs of the Aryan race.” They 
arc the birth stories and biographies of 
Gautama Buddha. 

The Puranas also belong to thi.s age. 
Their diverse themes are too well 
known to require mention here. 

With the fall of the Gupta Empire 
and the rise of Muhammadan power we 
come to the twilight of San.skrit liter- 
ature. In a few years it is ail but 
extinct. 

Rough, uncultured hordes of Muslims 
pour into India in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and, slaying the inha- 
bitants, burning town.s and monasteries, 
demolishing temples, robbing, plunder- 
ing, and ravaging, they bring the coun- 
try under their power. The Vedas have 
given place to the Koran, temples to 
mosques. Arabic and Persian have 
usurped the ancient tongue of the law. 
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The literature of Muhammadan India 
must truly be classed with the litera- 
tures of Persia and Arabia. The chro- 
niclers of India, however, vie with the 
chroniclers of Iran and Muscat in their 
claims to the great writers of this age. 
India claims the poet Firdausi, who was 
in reality a Persian epic poet at the 
Court of King Mahmud, and over the 
praise of the Princess Zebun-nissa both 
Indians and Persians wax eloquent. 
She is to India what Sappho is to 
Greece. Her lyrics are still immensely 
popular. The “ Diwan-i Makfi,” literally 
“The Book of the Hidden One," com- 
bines both Hindu and Muslim thought 
and sentiment : 

“ No Muslim 1, 

But an idolater ; 

I bow before the image of my Love, 
And worship her : 

“ No Brahmin I ; 

My sacred thread 

1 cast away, for round my neck I wear 
Her plaited hair instead." 

She lies buried at Nawakote, in the 
city of Lahore, The tomb, which was 
once pinnacled in marble and gold and 
surrounded by a garden of the choicest 
flowers, roofed with turquoise and jade, 
is now desolate and in ruins. 

Muhammadan literary activity was at 
its high-water mark in India during the 
feigns of Akbar and Aurangzeb. We 
have Abul Fazl compiling his world- 
famous “ Akbar Nama," and the poetess- 
Zebun-nissa, the eldest daughter of 


Aurungzeb, writing her mystical lyrics 
in the despotic rule of her father. 

The Muhammadan conquerors brought 
over with them from the plains of 
Iran and Tartary new “culture” and new 
languages. These latter mainly consis- 
ted of Persian and Arabic. The Inter- 
fusion of races and sentiments during 
the five or six centuries of Moghul and 
Pathan rule gave birth, as would be 
expected, to a new language and a new 
form of expression. 

This language, known as “ Urdu,” or 
the language of the camp, evolved out’ 
of the various elements, ideas, feelings, 
and languages. Urdu is an admixture 
of Persian and Arabic with Hindustani, 
or the language of Hindustan. Al- 
though at times very corrupt, it has at 
others soared to lofty heights in both 
poem and prose. With the fall of the 
Moghul Empire this new language 
continued to develop, but it then became 
what may be termed purely a provincial 
language. In the present day the best 
Urdu is spoken and written around 
Delhi aud Lucknow, the ancient strong- 
holds of the Moghul Empire. 

Urdu has produced quite a number 
of brilliant poets and prose-writers, such 
as Sauda, Mir Taqui, Hali, Zauq, and 
Ghalib, and the novelists Nasir Ahmed 
and Muhammad Hussain Azad, and 
others. The present Poets Laureate of 
Northern India are Dr. Iqbal and Mr, 
Mahrum. 

The vernacular literature of India is 
in the main religious, in the firmanien^ 
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of Hindi literature Tulsi Dass is the 
brightest star. Tulsi deserted “ by his 
parents at birth, was brought up by a 
wandering ascetic.” Ninety millions 
or over of India’s vast population 
acknowledge him as their guide. His 
translation of Valmiki’s “Ramayana” 
is a classic. Many portions ofTulsi’s 
“Ramayana” are entirely original. 
Kabir, the son of a Muslim weaver, was 
the father of a sect known as the Kabir- 
Pantha. It attacked the idolatry of the 
Hindu, besides assailing the narrow 
bigotry of the Muhammadan. The 
teaching of Guru Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh faith, was only a branch of the 
Kabir doctrines. The writings of the 
Guru, together with those of his nine 
followers, are collected in the work 
known as the “ Adi Granth.” 

The “ Adi Granth ” is lietorogeneous 
in its contents. The hymns are in a 
mixture of various tongues and dialects. 
This heterogeneous admixture is in turn 
the foundation of a new language, still 
in its infancy, a language, of unrivalled 
charm and of very great literary possi- 
bilities. This is Punjabi, or the language 
of the Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab. 
“Hir and Ranja ” is an epic famous 
throughout Northern India. Snatches 
of its romantic poetry are known to 
most Punjabis. 

In Mahrathi literature the must 
famous writer is Jukaram. Born in 
1600, he was as a child a shopkeeper, 
but in yoi^h he left home and parents, 
and became a wandering ascetic. His 


“ Abhangas ” arc famous throughout 
Mahaiastra. Namdeva is kno.vn to 
us by hymns enshrinctl in the Sikh 
Granth, as well as those current in hi.s 
own country.” 

The best-known Tamil writers of the 
eighteenth century are Taynmanavan 
and the Jesuit monk Bcschi. The star.s 
in Telugii literature are Alln.sani-Raya, 
King of Vijayanagar and author of 
“ Amiiktamalyada,” and Allasani Ped- 
dana. Burine.se, Assamese, and Kanarese 
literatures have each their Ptiels Lau- 
reate, and have contributed their share 
to the vernacular literature of India. 

The literature of Bengal wa.s for one 
hundred and fifty years between the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries dedi-^ 
cated to the god .Siva arul the goddes.s 
Kali, otherwise known as Durga. Of the 
oKIcr works, ” Srimanta Saudagar,” by 
Mtikunda Ram Chakravarti, is the best 
known. 

With the beginning (jf the last century 
began a new dawn in Indian literature. 
The golden streaks of a new renai.ssance 
were first seen in Bengal. Ram Mohan 
Roy, the rcligicnis reformer, .set a new 
fashion in prose, while Madhu Sudan 
Dutta attained a degree of excellence 
in hi.s poetry which has scarcely ever 
been surpa.sscd. Bankim Chandra took 
the literary world by storm in his novel 
‘Durgc.sanandini.” He is also the author 
of many patriotic poems. Dina;Bandhu 
Mittra created a sensation with his satire 
“ Nil-Darpan,” for which he wa.s fined 
and imprisoned. This work has been 
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translated into almost all the languages 
of India. Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore 
is, of course, the towering genius in the 
Bengali literature of to day. In fact, 
his personality overshadows the whole 
of present Indian literature. Born of an 
eminent aristocratic family in Calcutta, 
he began to write verses at the early age 
of nine or ten. He received his educa- 
tion at the University College, London. 
His principal works are “ Gitanjali,** a 
collection of philosophical* hymns which 
has brought him a reputation equal to 
that of any man of letters of his day. 
The “ Gardener *’ contains many exqui- 
site lyrics of love and life. Tagore is 
also famed as a dramatist, and his prose 
is admired from the Delta of the Hugly 
to the Continent of America. 

Thus we come to our own day. The 
dawn of the new century heralds a new 
era, a new epoch, in the history of 
Indian languages and in the history of 
Indian literatures. In the Punjab we 
find Iqbal reviving in the native tongue 
of the land the sublime mysticism of 
Iran and Arabia; in GuJ^rrat we find 
the budding of new poetry, of new 
romance ; in Maharastra, prose is soaring 
to lofty heights ; and in Bengal Tagore 
is creating literature destined to live, 
and destined to rank with the noblest 
in the world. 

But this new renaissance ends not 
here. A new literature, a new mode of 
expression, has taken root in the Indian 
mind. Indians have begun to find an 
outlet for their native sentiments and 


ideas, not in their own vernaculars, not 
in the melodious dialects of their country, 
but in the English tongue. The first 
poet hailed from Bengal early in the 
last century. His footsteps have been 
closely followed by a train of poets, 
lyrists, and dramatists, of no mean 
order. The chief of these are the late 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, one of the ablest 
members of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the two poetesses Toru Dutt and 
Sarojini Naidu. All these names are 
familiar in this country. So far no 
great prose-writer has arisen. It is only 
natural, for the history of literature 
proves that poetry invariably develo|Js 
before prose. 

Mr. Romesh Cliandra Dutt’s transla- 
tions from the epics exhibit a great 
command of the complicated forms of 
English metre ; 

“Sound the drum, a music issues. 

Can you grasp the sound so bdd ? 
Blow the conch at festive season, 

Can you that soft utterance hold ? 
Strike the harp-string deep resounding. 
Can you touch its voice profound ? 
Stop the drum, the conch, the harp-string 
And you stop the uttered sound 
Toru Dutt, a poetess of great promise, 
plucked away from life at the age of 
twenty, has nevertheless left a few poems, 
a few lyrics, which will live. She has, 
as Edmund Gosse said many, many 
years ago, added a page, a beautiful 
page, to the history of English literature. 
Here is one of her translations from the 
French of Comte de Gramont : 
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“Thou canst not die ; my foolish ft^ars 

are vain, 

O Muse \ O Poesy | My love for aye ! 
Thou livest and shalt live. The .sun, 

the clay, 

Are less than thee, the life of hill and 

plain ! 

Long spirit makes the heart its fane, 

And homewards, Godwards, lifts our 

eyes, thy ray 

Shall light our path and thy bewitch- 
ing lay 

Our exile charm and mitigate our pain. 
And ye who scorn lier heart, ye worldly 

wi.se. 

Or who profane it, \\ hich is guiltier far, 
Ye may degrade yourselves and blind 

your eyes 

And close your ears, but ) e can never 

mar 

Her glory with your boastful blasp- 
hemies, 

Nor quench in heaven the lustre of 

one star.’* 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, of course, is now 
the soul of this new literature. Her 
exquisite and elegant verses are famous 
even in England. In India she is the 
leader of this new movement and the 
idol of her people. Her works are “The 
Golden Threshold,” “The Bird of Time,** 
and* “The Broken Wing.** Her third 
and latest book is the least successful of 
her three works. The following is one 
of her famous lyrics : 

*Ts there aught you need that my 

hands withhold, 

Rich gifts of raiment or gainfcr gold ? 


Lo ! I have flung to the East and West 
Priceless treasure torn from my breast, 
And yielded the sons of my stricken 

womb 

To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres of 

doom. 

“Gathered like pearls in their alien graves, 
Silent they sleep by the Persian waves ; 
Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands, 
They lie with pale brows and brave, 

broken hands ; 

They are .strewn like blossoms mown 

down by chance 

On the blood -brown meadows of 

Flanders and France. 

‘ C.in ye measure the grief of the 

tears I weep 

Or compa.ss the woe of the watch 1 keep ? 
Or the pride that thrills through my he- 
art's despair, 

And the hope that comforts tlie anguish 

of prayer t 

And the far. sad, glorious vision I sec 
Of the torn red banners of Victory f 
“When the terror and tumult of hate 

shall cease, 

And life be refashioned on the anvils of 

peace, 

And your love shall offer memorial 

thanks 

To the comrades who fought in your 
dauntless ranks, 
And you honour the deeds of the de- 
athless ones, 
Remember the blood of thy martyred 

sons r* 

Of the new generation of this class of 
poets, by quaint coincidence, the most 
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noted poet is Harandranth Chattopa* 
dhyay, the nineteen-year-old brother of 
Mrs* Naidu. His " Feast of Youth” 
is a work of great promise. Harandra- 
nath is inclined to be bombastic at times, 
and thus spoils many otherwise good 
poems* Here is a specimen of his 
poetry: 

”Lo| over the mountains in the silver 

grey 

Enchanted distance, breaks a burning 

day. 

Long clouds of faery-flaming Are 

Bloom on the heaven-looming moun- 
tain-tops, 

. And everywhere warm, silver fountain- 

drops 

Scatter the music of desire ” 

I know of other poets and poetesses in 
various parts of India finding the natural 
expression of their native genius in 
English verse and rhythm, but time 
does not permit of further discussion, 
nor perhaps would it be fair on my 
part to announce them to the world 
before they have laid their gifts at her 
feet. 

Out of the past has the present evolv- 
ed» out of the . present will evolve the 
future. Let us turn our eyes to the 
morrow, and see if we can discern any- 
thing in the dim, hazy mist of the future 
in the light shed by to-day. 

Various forces are at work now on the 
Indian mind. The spread of railways, 
the growing increase of trade and com- 
merce, is bringing India into closer 
contact with the West and with the 


East The people are rapidly taking to 
Western ideas, Western sentiments. 
Western ways, and Western habits. 
Some thinkers and writers regard this 
change with a cynicism born of narrow 
vision. But on the whole there is 
no need for alarm. East can never be 
West, nor West east, but they can meet 
The materialism of Western thought and 
the narrowness of Eastern vision can, 
however, both melt in the happy union 
of the two. Of this 1 have the greatest 
hopes. 

In India to-day there is a great 
awakening. A spirit of nationalism and 
self-consciousness is abroad in the land. 
The ancient classics are being revived, and 
historical and archaeological research is 
bringing to light once more the vanished 
glories and splendours of bygone 
empires. The ambition of every village 
boy, of every village girl, is now to learn 
English. Is it too much, then, to expect 
that with all these forces at work on the 
Indian mind a new mode of expression, 
a new language, a new literature, will 
rise above the ruins of the .past? 
This new literature will be India's 
contribution to the literature of 
England. In India shall be born before 
long a host of Emersons, a host of 
Irvings, and a host of Longfellows. In 
them will meet the best from the East 
and the best from the West. The 
glamour, the gorgeous beauties, of the 
Eastern mind will find its expression 
in the exactness and clearness of a 
Western 4ongue. Readers of the works 
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of Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu, and 
Harandranath Chattopodhyay, cannot 
but be impressed with the possibilities 
of this new literature. 

Although I have outlined the future 
of the English language in India, which 
is almost certain, if we judge aright the 
signs of the times, I do not mean to 
to imply that the whole genius of the 
Indian mind will hnd its outlet in a 
foreign language. Far from it. The 
literature of India is to evolve on three 
distinct lines : Firstly, in the English 
language ; secondly, in provincial diale- 
cts ; and, thirdly, in the Sanskrit to- 
ngue; and will be known to posterity 
in these three forms. India is a country 
almost equal in size and population to 
the whole of the Continent of Europe. 
It can have a lingtia franaXy but it is 
absurd to expect the Kasniiri, the Pun- 
jabi, the Mahrata, the - Rajput, and the 
Bengali, and the Madrasi, to express their 
thoughts in one language and create a 


common literature for the whole of India. 
All Indians can no more think and 
write alike — I mean with the same sen- 
timents, with the same ideas — than can 
the German, the French, the Russian, 
and the Englishman. Thus must we 
be prepared to see the literature of 
India develop, not in one direction, but 
in three ; not along one path, but along 
several. 

Thus with new hopes and new fears 
we await the morrow. Now that the 
great shadow which hung over the world 
like »a mist is lifting, a bright golden 
dawn purples the sky of peace ; we are 
on the threshold of a new era, of a new 
epoch. In the hazy distance I see the 
glimmering pinnacles of a great future 
for both literature and art. The storm 
is passing ; let us now travel forth to 
thedand of our hopes, the land of our 
ideal.s, the land of thought. 

'^Journal oj the East Indian 

Association.** 





s>ir<KJi} S'4H I { gsf’Stvm’in 1 


«« ^t>W W? 

>JtW«I», <ftPw « PrtftaW’TttI 

Iwrtm 

W» >WW'8 I 

«tWi» «• *pi->prt^ cs«^-*tw Rr»t« 

HRH « C>ft5^nf«'B ^RutCf ai I n?«® 

I f*tsT *if¥»tf 

"iiltRwHh « I ’tc’M 

^<11 'ttftt 3|f«Rl 1t<«tTf« ^I I 
^-wrtrfi ^Pt^«»ra 

« ^'W-'srw ffWH, 

cowtfv ’ffim cn 

* l;(lw wfit ^n* nrortfiNi. 

mnwfi ^wi^rti crt^ ftsrtw ^^twm 


RlW? ’rt?’! ^ I 

*fT® 
cf vcfi 

^Jta, ci«,, 

«ta •»»,, »t? ^»tn «ctn 

4rff% ^?t3 *»K' ^fww •tttw 

Jitt, aif>ii«tw £tfrr5'« sitc^ cn *»t(«it5’ffr» • 
•if^^fjiw ^fiire mw f^ti ^ i «i| ■ 

«'fl-^»IC? «t«? ’3(^-?rw»1I fl<r|fiCOT j*»f* 
ff« Wl, « »itfwitc^ »j«m« «rttf iRni 
«ffw WTO TOt^ «»K*? « aNti 's «tf«l ^ 

9w <a»ar 4 w-’RCW’t 

^4t«r»rew ’jwu '4N1 •twtw'Btw 
<ifrw« TOtTOi fttmi CT^ 

ftin»ii fH 4rwi» ^<in*t» * 




« «lar, I 


w '*9 ^rntci»i I c*i 

nn «cw «in»i f*!f 

P'#^-*(rtCT’e cwin 'tt?f4 

•Ifijf , '•vtai vfni 

prt rpj fwflfrt*? ^rti cn ’»fii i 

4rf« »i«t^ c*rt «tfl I 

ii»i oti ^f45i 

•T<Wtlrtt »fil1 m I f6«t%»I, « ^ilf*!® 

CT '« 

<J15« flTttf, «t?t? *f» »i«ra »«■* 

«ftni'«'iit^fl fjiwfl w ?isc« 
arrtftv wanrwwst errata 4aw « ■staa 
^aj I ^«ta «Jaiaia ^awTa«ti affaai «fnaca 
^Matwa t'rfjpfsa »iaa a^c» aifasi i 
*5^ '« *|M atw»ita '‘rafW’taV «tai atai 
€f*il% «it« a^faint ^aaar « a't*it'St»ra ^«tat 
wrtta "^t^ftaas i ^«a «icat»f^ mh fa«w»ta1 
wtai 'wfa'e aita, ata^iw, 't'swita-, 

J4waia^^aia%aawi ’i^t-fataKa 4taf'll 
IlfNl 'tti^ I awtf ^fitai ^ffaai mca ^aca «t*« 
^♦tfafaa awi aiatai f«f^fr«ia 
' ^fni aWi '5,a^C'*tifa«, ^ftafaaN® ^tatiwa 
^ ’Ws ^afafa® \afcafa ®ai ’laa^^M 
|[fti1 at®, ®tr«f«if ®caa, aaia aaca ca f«r® 
Iftln fan fwRr^la awcafa fa^twa call 
¥Uia 4aR Pit ?f®a 'xai'ttt® f «#tti acaa i 
aaw aaca f^wfaM^aaw 's^tatwa 
f®®*# «rv«Tca •aaa ^ai^^i^caia a^«tt)- 
#ria*P(faaif®aKa 4t«fa ta^^na «RFi ®a®fi < 
^wata awi aaai ataa atatii i taa fartca 
ajfaatw atwji i artl«laaia atita a af^a 
®lla a'^atrt'fa 4 aata aa«a,,lw# -, aa- 
• ai^a iitaaafeaa « ata^ 

: ^ Naaar faaiaiacaa 


fawfatafaaafaj^Paa ataata a«lf« aatcatai 
»ca aMtfa® atatca i ata ai’ffaaa faataraiaa 
^tatataataa i 

t«f*?t 4 a<^8 atata « vtiaa atattai- 
atfata a^a ai ta^ia, ai t*if«staa, ^a 
fa»tafat «at 4t*?tia caii 4a< ca cati a"*l5«a 
ffaa-caife® atatfta afaai ataata 4t«|faa 
atfa«j-a«ta aaa ataua i faa'Btatiaa afa® 
aaatfaa <iaatfwa « aaiaiaata® aita^a 
aaia a?ttca taut faaa® i ®Tataaa^a aa-»rf 
w ®tt cat®ia ^ifaai ®^atis i ata ata, 
aati a«ta, aatca af^c®, afaa^c®, afiiaw, 
^afata, atatfaca, aifaca ca cat®i faattaa 
aaar caii aca® ca -^ai aaia j ^®aatcaa aata 
faca faca ®tai c«t4 ate® caiiaa ate® atfaia i 
®tt ata cat faatataif f®f® aatait i aPw 
atfata f^a fa| Nflia® tatti® am, 
ttttraata.c3pa, atfaata, caafaata, aaStfaata 
ataata^c® ’t,aT®a ata*4 aua fa^ 
ait atc«« atta, aiataa* atp at®tfl aa- 
faaca apaa* faatat “aia* aata® atftwji 
5?5c« araajta alia® ate® atea, fa® atatt 
a<sa aaea Sattea ai i atata ana®aata, 
atfa«i-aata, atfasi- afaaa afa ^afateaa fata 
4 ar^ttiea aaanaa atai ataftataa afiie® 
areaa, ®tai atca af^a acaa aia’t faaa 
ate® atfa®i 4 «iatea *fifaat aai afae® 
atfacai 4ia?i ®tateaa atefea atda ‘^ait’ 
‘at\’ at^-aea ateataeaa ca ca^ atw afaitfi, 
«faic« aiaf® ai aftca® “afeta* ®tatatate® 
a®ra® afse® atata j atata ffat 4. 
faif aaa® ®tata «3ii faea at i ata aaita aaa ' 
cartaaeaa faa c^fta ataartt caf^nn 
^^ati ^ 4^ff« faaaa .^, atitc®!. at 
4s«a, ataaaa, aaaaffw, 





ftw ai witw cMt atiti 

CT *lf^a W *t%^. 

atipi aitiTBl CTH csitf 

«%w, <inti fjt 5tr«i Ww ^1: 

f%lt f%« «••«« aitnK*itC>»« 

«tfl Vf iftw C«»*<l’t« ’Itf?«I 

ntfrt^ wnStf 'e wf'lts Jitf^wn 

«ffe»nr vfiit"! I 'SJW'i’t'® f’i’Bt’i celts 
s»ts f.W'e ’^tsi «tsi-fswi«rs celt« ’ecs’nsts 
itltfi »i ; c*! cell fs¥*i ss 1 s'ast’t cell 'ewcwi 
^ws^fws tHesis I steft^’ti st?tc« sj< sc5tts«f 
"Sf^sa ’ttfiff^iaiiti '«teii'5 
Ml «»tcsis» I state® ®iai si 

«, stfirei f«t«i csite^fsets 
attisH* •asf'ets 'SlW et®ts «at lli- 
Cf lai ^tw sts'se sst«f, stMi-sstaf, sifa^j 
*tfssv stfaeitn^, stfaeitcst^ '9 csl®^ 
stta^ St’S TL*ti stCT i’ts ^fssi t*>t 
fss *(f^sts firs si’tfs^s a^s, lat^ «itsia 
stfsi fscaasi <« fsiaas ss^atfaseiMca 
alw ^tats 'tta a«tsfi8-*ia-csfsa st» 
asF*i alts. at4t*tac#s visits a^ca i 
^steals, asstait, cat^ecss ats atff®? 
tl?warrs ^firsi <jsfat«rats T^-atMt-cafstss 
aflei attaatias af^taa fasttes i ata^^taies 
<8 a^laews *ti '« afvaa atfatw t«ai 
^firca tataa aars ca^ ita faaj, ati^a 
ataai atfeant aiai ojv® cat^tre? aifsats 
0 I 1 aftca ca la-afaaia fsata afaat^t 
ffitwa. cataai at, M atatsa «wc«j aaa 
arw atfwn *tataf ca a^ca fsaa 
al itf twa I ^a ftqni fa<aj,afaatata aas* 
aeftir'caaijf ‘cafji’ ‘aqjt’ la aaataaA aa 

ant ffiari afaati Ma if%w 


atfs ai I stwat^-ca*|sa amista afaanstf f 
afaatats aasaals ceaa as att tatl aH<i 1 
arsaiias "Ptaa-aw atfa^ fasa aFfsats 
aai atafaas “atacacs" atatta a? %wjta 
fastcaa 1 atai^as aiw afeni atca^ calf 
“ai’icats at«?t" etaca at aia aftsrt catati 
fqrtaw at»ft 4 ia 5 at *istt atfl aiaafsstfiroaa i 
fafa afasttas “afsiatas atfsatilj, calfaatCTi 
Jafeiai a atats afaaa atttrti aatatnas catf 
a’^at 'afa ataaj cat® afast aatfsa f 
aaaita a^ats caats aa^a afaiti| 
at«ifsa tftfafa > atsaetara caai, staiattw 
stess caai, 'ffcaa icatataitcss caai— ’iti, 
afa aai acas, s asfs aacas caai, at^^t 4 al 
■staa ca cafsa-fasltla afa aaaa aaawn 
acss ata ca aaiattas 4 tisfM alia at 1 
^e^s 'Staias 'aa^tasi afsa at affiRflac 
aca« aats ^ats aesa t^cs atfasi af?stfii i 
?sa^ ai^«taa ifaaifataa ca.ajt-faatroi aft- 
aitJ atsta “a^e«t»ft” « “«ta' fag'^s" aaatilt 
atfaai-cacat afecs aarwt^ 1 atats atafaa 
fafa fast fastcaa 1 aca, iffaaaa ^ts aca| 
«tai ataa east ^fe® aca afsiaa 1 at^aann 
atai a «ta afts, saw aaatsi aaiia ^ 
at#ftJ sats aatcelMi wfastfir aatsafilti 
a atatfaa sjaatesa ^ats a anWj’aaw sftw 
at® I enta* “^faaf cstcas" fefaanti ajafi 
afsca fasta faaesf faatw atawta cia»rtas 
catca cat^ ate® caa alt 1 wt^f faaa a %1 
wtafitas -steata aast waai “faata saews* 
•faaesi" fasa afsatea affawtatast «tf j waafft 
Mstcas .'taVass lasteia 1 aiw faaai chri- 
fleaeas atsaai wfatts atats taftw atfam 
artf'Stas tfire afsste«ai atats 
cffltattaiataii nvff atti® ataifacHf <sitfw 



iitn 4 i 






tiwf ’pfir® ^fim •iw^ nrftwT c»j^ 
"fPl *tt^t^, ««^*n « C5il f»Wt« 4ltfW- 
I 

f^’P ^ilOT'a 

I r^f •rtif 

-CTi VWtVfWP ‘^C»’ •trt’ltp 
lil^«Wps»rt ««w*t rpnfp ^fr*it* *tf?c»i 
^t*W ’jipcpnr ’Pfflil •?>»« ’iw^^iv'e" 

%ttf ’ffirc^ *ttfiiip*i I ttPtPl ^rtPtPK *»^TF^i 
'<w»pt^ iiftpi-'8wfl ^n»itps(i fpotvi 

*wvfn «itw ^finitcf>^, 'St^tPi ’»t^*t>nre^ 
<il5iNtt*itP vi.»i w^tp ’pfiipi *!r#t 

cai%fpp vftptp cpit P'fiii‘i'9 ^ftw »ftMm 
^finrtcni *f4fftP'PtiP ptppar ^tp ptf«ip 
’pfppi ’Pt^'Ptnp 'ppd& ^wiPi f?ii 

fpPt^-*nn¥ ^ fp*!! P>fpPtHP I fPl 
ppptw ^ftvt-^wp fprtp c’PtP sitptpi 
(•MjWI ppfiic«*tttps» *»ll 

PWtP ’^tfppi PtRptifH I— 

pi|pnt*t £p«tp ^flip's 4^^ ap p'fpi I 

c*i^ rp«ip pcp fSicpp frptac*f s*iff« 
’aftC^ 'gSP^^ePt* =P'5f.5^tW 
♦fppii '35tn*1»r PfPPrtCP WtP PifiPl 

H^pp fptcp PttPl tt^ttPi pifi*» r Ptpwr 4i 

^ pftPia itp cp«i ’Ptc’f ifi’flPfilP *w^tp 
%fitPt *fip*»«a^cpp «ifPHP afppi ^ifpwtp cpIi 
'^ fircip, «w ipw ^•ni maft »iPii*? ^fp« i 
%1|PW 'PWia 4 '5»JP1 «P'I»« w alPSfPl 
I C»lt¥W pfwpwr 44tw^l fiR 

^Trtp'atp ntptipj Ptf Pt^» fppi 

*Piftw 4aca ^ftpptp pifiPtfitPR I 
^wwtwi OPti 41PP *lti Pita awn PP1< acar 

nfirta trt«i \ amwp aiprta ai»li tPiaa 
Pit aw nffta nttp i ptPFfn-tpli a» 4aaa 
*«rt^l3W* a’PptP naan ai?t«a ntanpl atia i 


▼atiPf wtln CT, ptaPT aw tnipa alia 
alia atafaa atatpa cata tnatP Tttama 
afiiia ailta ai i aai ala al «fawi afini 
aapatiP arti af«a fafa ^*n;a “tap" fatpa i 
aifaapfa aa atafnaa arapatp ap “tap" a|pi 
fpaaata alpi ai-«ppp paa a#^Pia aalpii 
PTtpa afpiaa, aa^tpp catp captP alatn ala 
ca, cal aaataj ptai alia aafira aati fill 
attp aftfi IIP cafapi fapffaa, atia atai pitp 
atatpa atp atiai aaa apa arl^a attp 
aaaa^paip cal aatattica aiatpa aftpi 
pfaiaa, ‘cp pf , 'll al afapitaa atata aiPta- 
atp afppi aatatcap ata alia faatP ailPlfaa, 
latp aa aaataca aaa papta ca, artPtp 
aatatcap aatpa atUa ai pfaii aa'aai afita 
ai i' atiRa afiai-a#| atfafaiaap at^p 
area cp fla^a-pa-at? atcptaa afpptwa 
atatia afaaitaipp tfatiap aaitap aafwp 3pa 
ap»aaa-aia atPta Itlta pfa aptlpi fata 
atipa, an appta 'StatfaPia '^pp aatawtfa- 
atp »tpi ata alia fapfa faiaa fata atipa i 
atwtatp atpai aatcap aafpatli altaaatatP 
faai ftifaia atPtfaa aipiatatPi aapi aaap i 
aaaa «h^a as, afpp aata pfa “The more 
you sthir the more it sthiiiks*’. 

atftiaj at^4aiPP pia fa<MP aaia atia 
atl, arcftaaa atl i fafa atPftaa atfataip 
aafatatpa ftiaa, aa^t-caPtP a"*l5aia a»tP 
aaaiafapi alarfantaa aftptffiaa r ataatP 
aatPtPP afap ata afpptfptaa, atPtaa^tp ift 
atpcap atftai-afp aa, atfaaj-fpatp aa, 
atfafaia aia a catpi aa fpap atPta afppi- 
filtaai 4 fppipa (I'tapaar fpatatiwp #tp 
ttariffaaaatatpai ataita-Pta-atatw W% 
atlaaaaia itaa a catPi awa, ^Pll • ^ 



« irt »WJi I j I 


igri csiti 

nfw •trt^tflwHi *if^ ’jt«r»irt »KTF«- 

f*lvl-f%ff« w« csit? «5^c« 

^tinV 3'^ I 'BtftS 

ftirttnT’H I flw fltwor*it?it5*i 
»rtft«I-»WtWt5^ »I«ta «*tf«*f51 ^C55!, 
csitfl ^*1 1 

»itrw-*rr«'r « »itf?«i-w« «? «5'«n 
wi ’Kf s» 4^? w ^tc4i ««fi mwj« 
I PR w*»»i »t?ci ^t^- 

VtBl awf B?5TW ^1 BiCBtBI Bf? 

TIjfTCH ’tWB nf^t C’tJ? 
f ^ mnjBiic^irif’t'f, 

w5«^-cn^t9 g'#t I 
’itfiffelBltl?! »if5tCTl « ^wr 
»lTfini '»t'85T*J?t«f-»lT5tWI '9 f=T«»^KS Bt^«t»ra 

»ni^ 5l’» « 

Vf8Tt»l-9ttWB ^irtSBl Wt^T4 
fircwci I ntr?®i-i}5tc3 

»jw^i ^firatftwsi, «it«» ’j^arsw 

«Wt^ C5il ®f5C«tf5l I WPla 
«fwtT^ ®l«f*i"»f? srtsjfBtart c'Hi’inn « »iTr<®j- 
cwf ^n«w *<c®, ^?t9i 

•ifi«r» *itf'W-’i"ni??i '*t®t«i c>i 

c^ w I 

^f^Bfnnm ntfew ff® r®<» ®®cf -bbSi 
^< 11 ®^wc« I ^ c«ft®t« «, 

csrtrt »nm»im®® ’kw i ’itft* 

♦firiJ firc« «rfft wt «fffcf» ^ ci® fi i 

«1® cafftfl wft f®®w* 


fWti carft® ini«wt®, c*fti 

®finn c®i® <* r®c"l®«reta *ifiiw 

C®«®1 ®® I ®OT vtitcv 

•r^ic®® ^®Tfl* nfilw fill *n:fi 

®f»® ‘wi$®t® «i’ f^C® 

?it'9c»®) '9 f®®> ftfti 

il;>sli ( 'SJt® ) f®ii c®f®t®— wti 
®t541 ®l®f®t« '9 I Young^s 

Ni'Klit Tlinughts SJICT «|«9n 

^fCf, ‘f®%<t ft«1’ 'Btlff 

^?®nr ®T5I, JiBCaf^? WC»lt®Hl I 

>11^ C'1^1’5 ^finl 

®t®’t‘*t’ni Adtiison, Steele, Sterne, 

Ji)hns.iii E'ncrsoii, Carlyle, ftn®| Matthew 
Anilold r®t^1 ®M9| U»®® 49^ 

®®tl®t5®1 cat^fT® ^filC» 

*ltf®t»l'9 ®t® BW I 'tnt 9I«K« 

®®, ^56ar, wsrm® ®ctr 

1[®®1 fitr®®)mtw Grace mark 

disgrace mark >nrfi|9 ®«ii f®^«i'9 caj%r®wfir 

Bw I cn ’Btw TO I c® ®®® 

TO wf®®'!. ff«i ^ttW^tTO 

*l®r Yfe® ^wc® i(wi w ®rtj find 

c*f® ®f9i® tfvjm *n I 

W® ijIlS f®® ®«.®9 ®9t® f®f®ltf«CT»i 

®f®®Bar «a9f®t® ®<®t®i ®ffiBtr«®«, TO 

’BTrftTOBfB ®TO ®K® ®®t*r BJtVBl'fB IWf 
BftfJtftft®®, «»9<9® *9ff9®T® C®^fir« 
^®Il®lW ®tf®9M®t®l ®®JfJ[-?)f<» tfW 
9f91tff 9" ®f®W9 ®®tt®tBt®9 irtfi® Jt® ®1 ®1l 

®t<^t«»®Jt TO ®ir®9j-TOi ®r®® 1®, w® e® 

®®TO« ®d® ff®( ®f®®< ®fft«J-TO®f«TO 
TO ®tfw ®fH ^ «f«It®-«tTOf»f®f«¥ 







wrwawi vfitw ?lwi 

*t^1 ^1'«, ilftw 

<WFti »rtvnniw ’pfiiw ^1— ’intw-cartff, 

Kiwufif ■^'rt '8«t*i ntfff^iv ^1 -11 

•»^tW5 '«fin fWTrt 
m ^tv»i1 « »K1!« «»1t»ltwt« 

^wi« W’«« m^ca *tt?r« 

W ft’<tf^Wt*IOI^ as)l«tait5l 5ItC»I»lt?, 
'5'|5» »iif?wrt «if« 
'Hr cwcn <5^1 jncf*! 

fftw^ ^1 1 W*il '»W '9 »ttfVai-5S&i «^5i 

«» 

.fwwpra »t* » 

■ ' ^t»K«« nw» C1>t»T9 C^ S{:>lt^»I 
’*finitffCT*i, «t«i1»i-flTc«r» «f«fsifir 

C»l sf fiHlflCT*«, CJI^ 'Sf5« 

mrtW '»tat^ 

ff«w« r«i^ I ^iit5 aitii^»i'5i, 

tilWl cn »r«wfl «rntH «*t^s«i i 

‘ llf .:-*itN» »rt '8«ti-^f«f« arfewt?! 

ntMj *itw*» I >itf?f«i» 

CT lWf fiwl ^S» ^mi«It»lf*J 

iwt I . CT c4%fl ni«(v fai*!*? i 

ftwl #tfrt f»ifw I c*t^ C9i’t 

•fotf »iiw *it^tiij w 

'^CTtnj^rti *iw wsimti 

l^it^ ^t«rt»ii «!■•» »f«ii 

fWii wi call aiM *11^ I 
; ^ ’I1<>*I*KH »>mtl W 'S 
OD^ 'ii*firB» onwr ^ ^»ar 

-«ii< w- 

■ itfiiwi Jwwft ^r®t« *itifit I 

i ll^l[(!IHlii ‘f»-fniai, VI 'ntw 

Wif, i^Nif 


*its*'»ilfi fiirw a^ftwwsri nwwJiti 

▼•I Ow« f5wi ^*W>I 

?5^ w »itfff«iafirc<t? CTtwn't t crt 
ftwtwr ^^vt»i-^Tc*i ’I'nfet* ii^ 

cbIi wn »R'm«n<fei 

<9 CVt® *|W -9 iltfec»a 'awt®*! 

^f«i ^t^«t»ra ^?n <w-a9»ilt«^ 

nsi? a«ai I 

ntai fK't ^ftBtt«si,— “^tf^ 
Jiwta fiMicaa^Tfit^w ’ifai ’I'fiiw •ttfiiHI, 
( ^ft%5 r— 

ftfui itrttrfr® ’Bftr® *ttf5 *11, ^'•’1 

^tN ^caf^% I" <«^«I1 «twtwj w I 

Tm ^WCT5l,*l «9i»i1f»iw«H 

£5^151813 ■?fc->l»t3 C3 

3lf>Jtai3 *tf353 fir5tr««l*l «Ht 1 

caa »tW3t5J *13 ^13*1 aiw «f»l? ’I#l3 I 

>9t? ^f3f3£i|3 *IT6^8’3 '8t3t3 *11 

at3t3 ^r« 36*11 3f3*f»51 } 3«tf»l3t»l 3^W 

VPI Tll*1 'Sl3t3 *131 ^?3l3 «t3l3 ^131 9I3H8 
'^3^ ^13 ^rttf«a ^f33tce, 3«JI3 i«6f»W 
f333 33f3tI3 f«f3 3ff33 431 3W31 

«t3t3 3tftl®ta ^I3t3'9 3t»t^l f«f3 ftM3 ^13 
f«W3 31 I 3531^1 C3C33 31C33 331 

36313 'Brttl’f Ca3, a1<I3tf3ai ^331 333 3lf;3C1 
'ff3« *>f33T3 £6^1 ^r33tffl33 I £31* 3t<'f3V 
*»t^'*t3« VWfil33 431 15tt*3t3 €6*^9 3f331- 
£«3 £3 '9?^ f63t3, f631^3at3 '9 WtiatlffWtl 
C3133 *613 3*1331 I «t3l3 at«3 *133^ 3W311 
3t* 3t331 3t3t3 3C331VB 31331 £3t3t31 31* I 
31*361813 «t33-3«3l ^Ilf33f3f3t 33t3V*4l 
f331 fl3lf3% 3f33 £33 31333 *fI31 3flllM 
4*313 3t3t3t3313t33W*t 3|V|^ 3*CT I 3t»l 
»l^31 31Wt3tW3 33 f IJW? 3|3H' 
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rt^sj ^•tt, Tf ftfjjri? 

«n«ft'*i*w wn 'st^i 

fi[l»!*l I ’Jt’thl I 'Stt 

>^brS nlwa ’n«’» ^tc'8 <apf_'W« Slot's f5«fs 

*f^1t«t« S|t? t” 

4f<its( ’iif^’i' 5t5i 

#51 »n^5 

Matriculation •IjH ^■^\ s»r*i5l 5 

C^t ^5t9 W1 >ItW3 
«t9 4 ^<itC*t9 f«E»t I 'Sr99i9Ft9'« ^I5f9 

'States ^t9ta "^91 

Jttf*t 99 S|f^ I Matriculation *lt"r 9?91 
'B*H(>|1C9 “^t5'«fp9'S” 99t«t9« 

9l« 9W 99 911 C99 f591 »t1'^l9 

9tf9l9 6r99t9 «r«t9 « 9tl I 'St«t9r«9 

f99^ll « f1T9 >lt9j1 5tW9 C^f9 >ret991 9lt I 
9t5f9 9tf9I9 9t9t91 f959*l ’jRirsttf’t «f9tC9fl 
£9il 99^1? 9^’ir ^91 «IT’f9t '9f9t« 

99t9t9 '5 . f991 99 91 99t ?9Stt 99 I 9199 

fr9T9 ^1619 9919 ^9919 C»ltJW’1 •9f991 

ff%C99 9f9B9 9rt9 ^C«t9 ^f9 

<«fWW 9tt99 9^ C9t9'e f9C«C19 t9lW <I6t9 
9tf9CT9 9trtl9 9f9 9t9l9I 99 «t9tl«« '9tf9 
^ I C9 C9ti <819 9t91 9tf«91 9t9 I 
^I^'*»99 jCftfe ^t9t91'99 dm 9^9T« 9tf9«J 
19 %9C«f9 9r9l«f9[l99 fill 9^t9 99C9 
9JtfireJ^ «lt9t9W9 C99t9 9t^ H9989 fia 
91t91 llftmiKai «rf9fi 911 9f99fH9 9f99) 
<99tit *tl9^ 9Tf9t«I9 flltl 9^C9 919 

W I 9t9t<l9»9tf9 filftflfl ^^1^919 
»Wt99l fill I 9|t9tW9 9tfel9t9 « ifllMl. 9t9J 
'9w f«i5i fiCT9 « ^9 9iinn 
.*|«ttu 9tft«rfjl 9^19 iftiti 919 11 911 


919 99f9i ftiwinir 19^ C99ti 9rtwt*rii| 
C9C91t9t9 I 91*1 119C9t99 ITW 9|*ri 
C991-«n9t9W9 C9t99rtfTl fft99 1 9W4l9 

C9C91l9l9't lICBlt '5t9’1 91 9l9t9tlC9i 

fe«9 9^19 «tlt« 9C9 991 919 91 I iM^tlWl 
9l99 «t9 9191 9«If9 '9 49fl 

^9fnfel.fl9 '519191 9C9 '51919 

I '#1919 9ir9l'51 WHtJ 919 '8 «ffW <99N 
49fer9| fl9 9191 9*lt9 91^911 f«Pl 91<l 
'9991C9 'B19111 9l9rtt« 9f9C«9— '#9l9«tl 
9^8 9^519 9tr995| <*1919 919 9919 f|«l I 
f«fsi Ifl4r99 9t9l« 9ir9 ait 9f9 9^9T« iHPW 
r*!! r«f9 iKfitl 9r99lt «999 9ft 

9f»I9lt <rt"fr91 I ^ft9lfn9i 9t9l9 ^ift r<N 
«1919 9«t3J ff»l I 9r9119-ll99-lW 191111. 

9919 C9 9^«I 181 «if89lf’tl WlJ 9|tftf« 
9?9lfisi, 9l91t9F9«t'5: <51919 9111 llUti 

1^15 *t1C91 11? ifm ftft i:9 11991 iftltW 
“Cl C1C19 *19151 C99C191 CUlftl fflllCIl 
flCl ift'ltl '*C9 lit, ^991 ?f59lPt9 C’flllK 
19 1C9 11? Cl ClCl <3lf59tfll flWltl iftl 
iit*!if 55 if'ff-aii ciiifw? 191 111 r 
>51 111 fici 519(9 nfli 111 I 11 nficiy 
911C1191 919 ^Hear iriiwari nfiwr mil 
1(1 ^9 Sti 51919 iim ifti ft*5Pl 

111^ 111 11 11 (HI <11111 19 11 1 llftwtl 
111 ®tlll lf99t 11919 C1*199W fill 

SlflSlll C1C14 iftl ^11 Itl ftftltl 
f^ftfil, 11tl9 %llll 51*11l'l H iftpil 
SCI I 51919 119 fill 11119 1ft* ftl *1tft5y 
fll flliwtl fll 51919? 1-'I< 111 51911 
iir95i 5111 519 uiii fi cil^iftar liinfj 5 
Clll 11991199 ^•t9« I 

111 ^911 iWfll iftnwi 

twn 151 5 ciwm 5 ft 5 ti% mm 



’Itfiftjv 

tlw ItiCTi W mh¥W, s»J W c*l<» ^ 
f A ilcv } «<R mftwi 

inwff^n ta*iT« I »itfip8i->j^fi«itFmw 

c<wcar? “fn- 
WCTtWI C5 f^«*t ^*(5f '5fCI 

' ’»tCT^ «rtcf*« I 4 f’^TOi 

fiiN f«OT5» *ni «t»« «vt« *itf^ 
^ a«rirf{s» i afwrara 
it«wfw«a >wwtiR( «rj^»ita \ fn ^w-a^iiaa 
Prrtra *«ta a Kl^v •tfiataata i atafai 

KfWtajta 4 *f« »»irt<i ^faatf«*w atat, 
wtwi ^[jitafal atai4tafa -afw»T-a'®i 
ftal flatffai fai aafaa aWai atfaai 

atf%ca wfaa atat«aara 
aW'tfil, cn% atfe'Bia c’Aflcas aw afaai aatf « 
afeai 

afirtw aiCT fwfa Spiriiuiiiism al catwwwa 
aitCTtfati atatfiwa i w?ai afatwi 

awew <*% carawraa wttatsai aaan: «aa atai 

%dcwtv I Myers "Human Personality 
and its survival '^fter bodily cleatli* <aat Sir 
Oliver I.<udge <tt%W “The survival of Man" 

«P|fw an Tl«<faw'®ta wwiapifw^a^ waatai c>Kw- 
wwa aifw wtfl wfaatfw i atfa ww wta atiw 
frtftil fw|fir*i wtwfcw waata wfaal wtata 
fwwna fwfwi ata i fw ui^ wfaatta 
■Vaaftan aw ataa^laaiw fwaaraa wfaai 
itf^tl '•t aafawi cwa wfaai wl 
iicva ataftw^a wai fw ^wtw^ wawa f <4t 
fNta ww— ataia^, f«aa faaa 
w awcf wta wfaw aia fafaai attcw atcaa art i 
wa awatwaw— 


la f?rm wm 
ca aftala ^atwtia 
wtfww ca warata \v69 caaa i 
wtaai -awaiiji^ wtaaa cwiaa call 
wfaa ai i 

wta asai afaai <at atfwar wc^rtaata 
^•tatata wfaa i wta’lstaa atai "a< wfaatcta 
wiatt W’R< afaaw alatca i «tata wcawatrt 
ftwatij wtcw 1 wtata ca^arrtr w "itfaiwy 
cawfii wa^a^a i afW»ca wiawlS 
^ta afarsfi— 

fagwfa aifaafi^t wtfa atwtia} 
rtwai uicw wtfaai i 
<aw trt ▼rt. 
at^a aatfe afa, 

*ttwi faj fai atrtai ata i 
afwaaiara wtata afatw caca aai artw atta— 
wfawtfea aia aw avi aata wfaraw i 
ftwaiij-aww-tafs'^aa «• wtai^ 
wanaa afata caia Wwfawta aaiwa 
attw *ft(a 1 

arwtai atrti«ia wtai atsi wtawta ca 
atafawaa afawia, wt^arataa wtata wtcalaata 
■aa^ atai wiattw taia caiarttw a^ata 
caw wtaia «tafw ait i wca »atatai afacw *ttfa, 
*tata wtata atatai wfata 3art atatw w 
tat^a caaaai wtata waaaiasfa^ «tatcaa 
aaai atatatia cataaai atcw atca i wtatw 
wtata atfaiaia carta ca^aa at%a— wrtjwtit 
a% atrtia— Slafi altai wiw wt tpifaca 
^waatcaa faal artfai wfa ftata wwa wrtaftf 
wt w« calta «f% wwta arts ata i 

%aa«Pilt I 


»jftr»R— «IW • «tl ! 
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^««r 

Ml x)^ »j^»i ftirtfl ;— 

•("PtCS fv?tn «f tf^ ’ift'TOI C5H OTr«( 

V(1-^tl*l1 sitCTt CWl lit? 'B5|>|t? I 
«titr<rv f«» «tf%'5Hr >$ ntmc? 

■t« c? fi*i ’Wt?, 

iwifirB '®tn 'Rt»i v*! 

«iti«?i »roi I 

«tr>H CT V tf'l-^W »Rntt 

?tf?»l *11 4’?^!? ?T?, 

*irtl fw« 1^5 c*i H'B 4t« 
fw f ^CT Cf*l W ! 


4f5*t ^t?? ^ift’ttw r*«« 

^f«f'9 C’H'tl tea uw 
^af C^tll ?tf*l, *im»I C4m»11 ?tf«t, 
f*i?tw I 

*it*i «ti*i *ic»i ntaiff 

sftstfi fti 

4 n<'SltW5 4> f4<*11 nft*™ 
'stwi c*it? 4^r» I 

5tfiR *11 ¥111 %CTft»l*l I 

f?fl«f*ii*r? 'Bw ftiTti— f^fli WCT 

»nnitt 4? *yrB*i i 







»W«C« ftHK I 

w*ii I 

^twtsi fw ’fffl I ? 

«it^, ^ «t«u ^tii f*rttt 

«i^«twi f «1} 

>(W TO*! Sf ft I ^ft "fPlR C>^ft^ 

fljjir«^i fti sfft wmpt «(ti[,’t« 

»«<« nft« ^ft m<5 »Wf 

iftltlt ^ft '^tl*t15»?l ’•ft^ I «t^ « 
^Itf J ’tftl ^ft’H ’fftw^ «I^'M ^Nrn «ttl¥>l I 
^ft^5 ^«5ft W* «HtJ| C*rtl» 

»lwti1 aiCTiJ ft«it»»ii ^ftji 

^fintw»<i ft^t?tt*t r»ift« :— 

Wrt»lHt^ CT C^ft*. ^>®»Ft»ft»Ifft 5 I 

•pr I 

ftiii^ nitu fti*ft I ^fti I’lf ^1 ’itwj? 

\wpn w I ft^ 

¥ftl ft«»I Vftcw ^tW «H[fJ '«1 

w't « vfw? ftnt ^f«. ^ftwfl? 

,^f«^ I 4ft nw? 4^ 4 m 

«I%J1 W1 4WK4 4ft4, 4ft«l « 4t1J 14 
ItfW llltW I iff « lit 14*1 

H^JKHSB* 11 -4ltftt «fft» 1f«t1tl 
. 14 ftf4«t<1If 4 1 4ft41 1C4 £414 

,, IWtIl 1141 fWl, 4tir1t4 4ft ifw 14«| 
jjnil f4f 4ft4, 14 4 14 4l| ^1 ftl 
IWIW^ «r4Tft4 1^ 1t£4 I ^ 

4ft4 414114 Am 41114 I ft5<4 14ft4t4 
4ft41tf,411 f4 4111 IflfWl 1WI tiff. 
44ft £4114411 fll4 44ft 1<f4 £irtC4 
. Cfltim £ltatl4ft 4^l— 


41 HI1H41 1tf« 1l7t44l11«l 
^114l4fl 4141 Itjf 14W I 4<K 
fftft4H 411 m 4ftl1 41411 HCTI ^ 
HftH 11C41 >54 ftf^ will 4ftl1 4^ 
lUllai lftl4H I 4^ £*tl4ftt4 Hftlil 4 
mill 4tC1 1 411 f4 4lf4faff4 IJI 

icfe I (44 4fl1 411 1£1 1tf4 4441 ftfH 
41(1^1 £114 4 ^1tC4 4ft4 1T£H £1t1I 
ifill 4114 1Cl' 4ftci 11 I £411 4t1tlll 
4ft4 Ittl lf4ft4 111 11 11, 4111 4111 4l1t1 
4141(44 11 14111 '4»l£11 §41414 1^t4 

•lltl 11 1 «111ltl 4ft'? r4 4l11 *111 4t£*It(i4 
1%£1I 4lft «114: 41111 4141(44 4ftd1 
4(4 1?f4« lllCTim 4ri11 41411 «1111 
41t»Il5J fllCII 4141111 4ffl1 I 

1144lfl1 <4^ ril4llft mi 41l4ft 
4lf»l4l4 11 *111^^1 ri41 444 1<11 4flini4 I 
1t4)4lwt 44ft4l4 44? 4< 41 4l1 ft44t4 
4n4l f41 §4111 4114141 4(4141 4t144I 
11 I 4111 4lt11 *|(l«ff 4la I 441411 
1lf»l4lC4 141 44411 4 1C3 l(l4 4rW4 £W 
411114 444^ 141 £4411, £444 mill 4114 
411 111 41111 '*141(514 4ll4 £511411 H 

»1liC41 (14 444^ 4lf4 4fiC4 44^ 411 
441 w 111 41? 441 4tmi 44444 
41411 *141(514 4llt4 4141144 4fil1 41141 
£«l(44 4ri w’tWtl41 4fi4T1 |m 1144 fill 
*114114111 £4t 444 4ft4lf 4tm 1^1 4l 
ftl44 *lt(i*tlil 41 41(4144 41141 
4141 1(4 1411 ?f411 ?Wf4 41 I 

4(444 4141441*114 1^14 4tlt41 4tl4J 
(44 f44 1(441(44 ft4l1f 4<41 4(«1 4R44 I 
4<4‘tl 44 4imi 4<4 141(5|4 4|RI4 ,4it4111 



vf? « fit I 


^ 1 


m. 


^ «W*» mil c^tl ItP^W 

3tCI j flil ’Stu Wtfl >itai I It'i'sTs 

ic» f'lfi'a all •« aiy*ii 
iflCf mtl fl’lC'* ^cat%5 <I»I1 

itlw *tfc? I >iim*i'5J nf«f^t?"f ^fini *fwl 

fiifin I c«ti>^', »i«ta. 

•if&*tift. finifl, cet*!#! «i^f« f>iai‘«ni 

IV mftw I ifl'S'mt'S s»f-|?t*| c^i 
Va'e 119 

wit ^91® ^tCtl I f'lt’f 
rnirt 111 W 11 9it, fiv ^i»rc99 9tir til’s 
Item cn’t'itJ >i"itiri iftii iteist iitifi 
mJtfii 5wf9i «im «Mi ’»rin9 •^si 
« mitfil^l itItKtl « 19J 
'Sfitii “®l9i e s’ls" 

vn fifw ’jfam iimi 111?® iftiicii, 
419 .S Cl ItfltVI ^tS'Btl flfl’S 

«rft5 mi 'stifi vfii «(m ’?'if9 'Btti ifsit 

mitw I 

mm lfl Aft'S ^tft *fft '5tlt9l 

vwti fisci vuffta ciWtr ?ftf i'll '«fii 
’itcwi I 4*im ftfti I wiita 's 
I- imm c^ni Hi's i 'iltnia 
CHI 'StlH I C111 '?9<Tft fifths 4im H 
Clt'Stl^l It9 CS11 Hfisti ifl'St? Hilts 
419 ilfifti Item wti lit® cnWti fufis 
mi-Hatt11H 4t^fwHtHt9 419^111, 
*H, W-Hi 4'fwwtl UtHf®, fiWiI, 
Tstcitfv 4^Ht1 ^fi- 
fHi flu ati4i im 4t 111 vwti 
fi'fftf® itrs itci I ftf* 'stii 1 '^ 1 t 1 4fic« 
^Hiwi 1 V 11 fin irt« mm 

*Jp^ 19t« ItflCV ItITtfl I’Sf C1H lf<« 
ittItCl «t1t1 «ffti ItfHt HtWtSU 

mitigrv itci 11 1 ., 


1t1J9 11W»eiTlJ1l itti lltHItlF^- 

ifiii lit mm itn 11 mm «rti i 
Hft 4HT1 ifHIffutl aim ItllHtI 

ClVltl ffti 419 im ^1111 ftttl 111 liA 

fv« 11 mm miHii ims 
tfsii* I mti mm Hi iti«titt 111 

41»T1 1113 ftlfH mil Cl I— 

“firA^itAUfci ftiwti* am fiftni I* 

'stmi wit 11 ifwi 4t HI ini 
«Hm iflltlH I cl citl Hlfl ain ,419 
filJt'S 11 1J 1^1 4t HI IlH ffl ffi 

jlf« cifics itsii 111 I wi>ls liftfnti 
ifntft ism itmis: ■ym, nw, ih, iMn» 

S ItHlH 1S1 flu fl 11 I fill 1111 4W1 

111 4 tftii I cm 11 *!&-*tiii imi aiiti: 
1111 ifiii if^vritfH iic¥ iiftiitut 
atiti ^11 itltlf I lt"1'8j call aiiHJ 4t H 
itl'st 11 I lllt^ftl^tl ifCB w W 
He’S! itcu4t nil isfii iln ifH it» 
it« I 113 iitus awfti mu 1111 Hirst 
flu I '^tii mmtiii nil 4» ii^tnfift 
line’s 111 '9 all* uftr lllfis allft 't 

3Htl ^*ltim 311 I liHCI, fsiui ITCH 

« citici ^suf®* iiiiit 4t 11 mi iftiiii 
it«ii 3fiii mi ( *iimsi iH 41131 iwl 
3mit33 3iijift9 191J1 ciit an nuifHtf 

4113 11^ I 33111 miill 43 at3l1 14ffH ► 
33l«1411tftl11 ft4 CHI 413* 'I 3?1fl| 
If 43111 VS IW I 4t K1 fimift 4fW 
4titwi ni4t3lm H 3m4 

fi4i3i 3'l wffts ftiitt, mil 4ffsirf ^ 
fl 4t 33111 flHtl CTflW 11411 HI I 
41 ftlltl HI Ififfe 3f«4 csll 3fil’l I HH 
4 mm nil 3fH 4iitwi dill 3tirffri4t 
Hfl3 fl 11 1 4313 11143 1S11 4 t1f tf W 
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LtfW I ^ inft. ^»i '« 

»wf^ar wt« w vN’irts ?5sit5 

||Nrw#’if^ fi*i «ftc» I «*iw 

I 

,v ?ii(rt*i Wrt JSits» ^i«it5j 
ftc5 

pl«rt5»<1 I C^t*t C»W ’RI»I '5tm9 

f»|fwi ’fftJi c'nt^?«i*i 

I c^T»« c»t*» c‘it’1' 

fflCJWl's 

jllHIr I C»? *11 

liWff 

j*<lR ^'•nw ^1 tfe^fJi «ii 

ffctifhi CT^ *r®»i c»it®- 

>tffiiitfii^, nfitfii® « «ft'Jlu fw9 
Wtw ’wi *1? ^*twn *(< 

^WHi1i*w w ▼ftsi c»rft®? «t9:*«£*i «i’if « • 
i^lfini *r!5 ’iftTjfe « I c^t^i 

«iw« wm m^tCTi ^««i ’Htw4 
§(i3!tf '4»it®*fiica’ii ®fini Ji’R Wuaj 

^ ®rflfi CT^ »i®»! *«i>itst3i ’Rt'pf 

ffiftart »i?»i 1 

■<ft '« wit’trtfl 

^ ®w« m»rc’W'# f?c® «i«(tf*r8 

|iWt-i ■ ' 

ftCflWI ^fiiw »wc«l 
IrtMw cn ®t*i « ^»Ri 

■‘Wi®, 1^®, ffc3t»5. 
liwiBn w c»itntT« *Rtw I 
^CW *H*I ^<«1WB1 
<fire« f¥i 

cntv- 


VK^ «PW< I ^ ftaiw® 

wffvrB ’qRi w f®fic ®«i ipi« 
WCW fefai® 

« ®1?ta ipfw wf%i'« i 

’it«it?*t >1^® *rtflt«1 

^f*ICT® ®T51 ft®® «1®- 

c^ ®t®1 calt5®tCT®^ 

fB®t®^*t1 I ^CsiJf ®tc®*1 

*1tsitft«( '®t«lj1ft®1 *111151 

film >fli£ itftitft®, ititftf® « wt^5 iti- 
51 ftlC55 ilft®1 *151 1<11 ®ftfl1 
ltft®J ®life5 arftil *11® ®ft5tt«l I «111 
ftn ®t1® IIM fl 15 Ititr® ^5 
'«(t1t51 J®5t5 iftts ifttw i111 4l8t 1® 
1^« ® ftfaf® ®f55l ftciJl £5 ®t11 1t®1 

ifm ^1 I Itltll itll® £lt 
fl*tft1-^1*11f 1*^1 151 ^3 It® ®W I ®ft^ 
1^®, fK5®5^ 1^® 51 ®t®5^ 1^® ITItll 1®5 
^*15 5511 ®ft5l ®C1£® iir«4l ®t® ®ft5t«1 • 
«««1 £fflC® 1t®51 115 1 tilt® ®W1t«tfV5 
^®1 ifiBI *tr®5l.1t5 11 I f®® ®tC5® £4^5 
®fi, f5a®5 •« ®1®5 ftcil 41£ 411® ffe 51 
119.151 I11«. '1111151 ®11tlf®‘_ 4H £1t®- 
itit® ®i®ti‘j;ii««i£5 411 Wbi • ItWl'ft 

®Tii 5511 11 ®iiii5i £i'l’irti«3r< ft«a ft^til 
11 J^^IJI ®f55fC11 nil ’Jftftt® 'StltftH® 
«t11®f^1 ®ri®t^ ®r55Ul 41£ 1151 f55®t1 
1l4r®1£45 11 5'<®?£»15 IIIC^I ®®5 
419 iflltai^S 5t15 ®1115151«t fiWItI 1ff®l1 1 
4®ft£® £111 ®ftllt« ®ftl‘1 ®15t*l®®1l5 
S>ff«rif^i 419 ®£l1 mini ^f1 ll^hl fll- 
1511 15lffl5 1<11 ®f551 419 iWftH® ®lf- 
£®£ai5 ititftj ^1 ilhrti 1OT fiftwrifinii 

®t5lt55 BftlOt £*^|irtr Hft® ^ t ft® Itlll 
ititi5 ii®®iittfl ni«f4®5i« W 
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ap», c'sw»» f«>n c^ «Nrfa« 

^<t*rrthr sfawfl ifta« «iri «ir?« 

vfinil 4^ 'sTftfiritcv ’vwsri aw c»it»a^t«»a 
>R"*tc>< 'atf’jai «tafm*t ^ai'tjna’atta ^tatwa 
^Ttaa Mtiyff^^fsia «a«Ji»5<i«iaa! 

fttital 'STatwa "tfWa artaf^s-aaia «ta«i 

•tfit'ttwa <i»wf5ai atfaat faatc^a i ata? 

atwai fa*!? aifv'ni ca aftatiM^ aafa® 

«af?a atai carf'sac-sfa fsw «»afaatv. »(!aa»- 
5ata awa 'Sf)*tai a^racs aa’^ aa ®tai ^tai- 
- a« ^rafir« atl i tafcaa afaa ^taia afaarat 
w ai ac&, ca aa1a®ta a^a »aa« «fata 
ktvs atia ai, aattaa a^faa '9 
^lawa afa« af«a«fta ata ^tatfaaia ca^ 
faajafiaa afaat^ afac s aa< aa i 

cataaatta afatt’a ataraass afa « atfaj 
atca 'aferaa asai aa «tata aF® ataa a^Fatg 
aatcatsai saFaai 'aaFci «tfata 4fata aa«ar faacaa 

V 

«tcavt?a fa^® aaftataata -siaa ata i 
afawa ^a fas ^ffa staa^j «taTef afa’^^ 
atfat« caii afaa i aaassFca #faawa garl, 
afa, '(SjFi5rti, alJ, astaiaia « aFs^s 4? 
at«8l fafaa abates i ataiaa a^ra aaca; 
a^faf^a, afaatff aaifia, afa ai 

afai¥ 4 a? af«» cf caa atfa aai aa 4a? 
a»taiaia vFaa af^ 'sfatiaa Cota's afyo aaita 
1%at 4^*11 attata aca ^caa aaa ^aff« 
a^atWE I Ha^t’tataa «taa Wfca ;aaii atfa 
▼faafinn faM ataiita i cal «»<a wraSl 4^ i 
ap8taaaffa9a'B^tt<ar«a»aat^ 
c«w awiai a atfa aaw a*. i 
cii«ri atftfwti aai fafaa«l aa faac*^ ' 
atii caa a?> ftav^a^? »wi?aa? ^tafa i 

( aaw ^i»tafc< aitn a^ta 

.!■ • -> 


^aaiw, ♦fata f?Ffa»ita» aai ai it*tc« »litor|v 
ail ^1 at ai; fafa lacn iifili'.iiOTli 
itfa itai ; ca caw afiifaWM ifi 
'atfirafta arata laca fafa caa , ^cai «iij^ ■ 
affaatcia, ai aiicaficla it an: ,iau,.rii 
caaia adftitfiti cica « itatfiti ifi ?W 
aiatci caifa an afaai cata aa ca^art , ^ 
faraaii aan atwi ♦fata aiwtii'j. amsen 
■aifsata aa ^ifiai catci ♦tata iiltaatat; 
iF?c« aca af«« aa, Fn fafa ^mtia^ ^ 
aa ata iFaai aicia ca* an iia aaiantl, 
aita ifa i" ( afii «iaa aitaa. 
aatiamiata)! 

an caa itfa ifa afaai ar<i a^cii ill- 
nata laca caaiatFai alatfia 4iltatll 
iKali Fat staca nata fi| itcataai ifaa aii?, 
itai a^ci afacaa aaicia naita aia. ,ftr 
Fiai «tat« caFac® csii iFaa i , , 

fa* 2 atci aait afaai af<i a^attia I, 
aia?Faita ^wa laitca ita ca a<ai ji m 
itata ataa-a 4*:-atai 4aa fAilaantl, 
■infaa «iai 4iiTca iiFiaatfia fii, 'i&iiifa;, 
4a?cafta'8 ®wa atat laicaa fii -aa? aafeit 
nca 4tii aaifa fia i aca la^ ^ajveiat>^ 
aat'snfa 5'3[F^?aFiica «fi aWi alat 
Fal a?afacas ^ai: -aiti icaa i ^tiea^ cit. 
lai'ff ifBii aatm a^^iaa ijaa la? ilfatit?! 
ataf 1 aa i fiFa i^a a#ta ilc« f^i 
an ita **11 atfaai ftitaica -ilai: iwa 
i» iFacaa 4a? itatw if<® afla Ifv^i; 
ic^fa itain. Fafti 4i8f ici aFaai.atii^ 
itai a^c® fifa la? aaScati faitaa aitna 
lar afaata ifawa 4a? itattai aita aw 
ifii alsi apw 4^ afifiata iiwi 
iftwii 
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lit*M‘iitti istwjm *nm «w *rtpw 

^I'W^ % fiifw w*« 

pife *iiWl J “Wt'tWl ’»««! « W 

^l^ ipp ffC*R ^vst Ift? 

^IrtV 'nfl ^ 

vtww ww »it<nt »«v« 
piwcnj 'W’W’it’rt «r»mt»i ^ntwn 

Ijirfirt * 1 ^ a^i ^^•nr f^t«R i 

Ipfr « wrev ^ >fin»R ( wra«. ) < 

^ » ^tfai^c«mfii*ii 
^*i%ncw ^ ^1 *in aw ww-t 
TOitfir ciU’M >!# ^fiii»i*» I 
:!^' tlh ^ CTti .CT ’?ta 

ll^ ow aiw* 5C»t 

rlP ffotii I •Jrtsi « wi 

*tftfwt*i r^«t5 

llit'ipftitUR I '•t •’»«- «t«t?t ^ '9 ’nr*?) 

mt 5^1 wfir 9ft ’iftm 

|iir 9[HniM ftwn «itf*pn i 

I '<1 tr^a C'Stsitc’f fta^ 
9ftCT 9% «(t?[ n, Wfft 
l|!^ i ^ prtft’rtht 9f« Tt^ W 9ws(i 
!?p*lil PpfM I w IW'S 9191 
|||(|(H *C«rtf99 9ft9 9t^ft? «t^<9 C899 
illliti 9911 9JV rt^nr ^1 99*rtc9 

|ij^9lN <ft^9 991 iftwmwi Wl «ft9 
499tf ft9I fUtf 91 f«919 ftl 99Wt99 
S|*jw 'W 9tm wn wt 9f99 9fK9 C9 
||rt ftt CTt 9tfW9ft 99t9ft9 9ft9 991 
V^ltU I 911 9^99tltCTH iilWI lUftfi 
pptll W9f ’!!» CT9 ^ 111 I 91 m 
pill «9 iMft 9lt%ll ^ HW H«ftl 
ifem^l 9# *rtN|t^ lart^H 9191 


.11 

9t 911 Itwni 991191M 9<9t9l 5t9tl 
C999 91 nw "rtuftt 9^191 ftitlll 19119 
( 991 11C99 19C99 ) iftlftHl «ffw 9MtC9 
Clift Clift ftftm 9l<9 9f9Cl ftlV 19 law 
C9^ 991 919999 91 991t9Tl9tll «lflll 
91«tftl ll91 9f99t9 99lftl 919 ftlV 1 
•Ift9l llWCl I 91lft9t91 919tf9 alW ^ 
lt9tCf :— 

9l9ltl 99919191 C9tt9tll 991911 1 

91lf9 'fllllll 9iai1t9l9l99[f Cl I 
( 9<t9 991 -9199 119 C9 999111 flft <$% 

19C19 999 9199 I «?t’I919 ^Ift I9l9tar 
ft9I*19 119 I ) 

999 19 C99 C191I ltd 99jl 9H9l 

1I1%9 lfl99 9t9l C9? 99tltC9I9 91^ 41<«lft 
919 91 911191 I 919 19 C99 Illt9l <19 
ft991t^ 991 911 991 tsil 1 99l 9l99 
1^11 miwa ipr "ft 911 ‘ssn 1 9199 9ti 

iftll 991 ft9^l91 mftl 191! C9l 911 
111919 91*^111 9"9t99 iftCltl I 4l 91tll9I 
9<9l^l 991 C»tt9rtt f9^f98 I 991 lftC99 
fC9 it C»fl9C9l9 9fffl ^1l9iC9 9^9 
iflim 1 

911 it lft«C9 iftH 1199 9t«l9 91191 
919 1 iftl^l 9lftlft 9ft9ft ltl99r xit 
ltd 9119 C9 it ift ^Iftt 9ft'?l9 ,ft9919 
9H91 <9111 99191 C9lfll ift 

ttlftl 99ft ir9199 I9t9ti» 9td9?<*rtftllt9l 
9^9 H lftd9 9?19 1 <9119 iftftdH 991 
9^9 959 ^91 HR19 99919 lf99l UltWl 
159 959 91111919 ift lft9tlf 9 I . 

(»99l) 

SluftlPIttH 
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*rt?i : 5 j:'<rtnt«nT« i 

’*C4t4H4 •^lf«l'«t 

«H-»«aJ(-ll» SI?*) I'll C!t1», 

C'SI’IH, if^* C'BWS f5?'«I C41^ I 

f^r^I C'Sl’tH llH 

iftfg f^»in c'ri-*t«4'i f’i'jF’tt? I 
r«IW1-^«(t4 ?»l-'«ff0W^-^?» cel’ll? '«1*l 
W5t4 I 

(;91t»-l!sr»|-=mi C'5W4 

6?1-'®»I I 

C'Bl’^tfl Sf^f'sN? «IC1tIW1t, 

«iii "ttfw I 

fB «t1i19 '8l»l’ *I^I-W, 

9fll-«fet9 «'8U'«9 ^1419*1, 
SJtil-Ctlt’f «f9’ *(<-99'*I-C«E 99 C«1919 I 

tef^'S 9S1»I-^9«r C5t9t9 f9t9V-’1'S<f*l. 

'^f’l 'Sl'^ '«9'S9, C'®l9t9 591-«»I i 

«9-fi'9‘t9 f'sf«-<119U1 C9l9 '5.C»I« 6^19 9tfl 
JlHfl ^»(lf*l 9C9 «I«9t9 I 

9»C99lC'e Wt9-'8»ltl9 

'J,f«l« 9ff9’ 'jf9 I 

Xl'jewa 9«-3fll— 9«I-9ltW9 99l1«rt9 
•ItWWB «lt cefll? <89 '^»I »lf99’ 919 I 
C9 «(f^9 'P9-f»I?9, fH'8^’P,'59 *19 '8ie»l, 

«[91 91991, C9 «l*l9fCif9, 9f*«r C'9f9l9 599-'8»l I 

«H( '81919 ?*It9 91 919 9f5C« ^1919 <«ia-9l9, 
t9l9f9C'B 99 9t99-'efV C919. 9«=9 '^f»l9 'Stsi 1 
*^99« 09 «9 BpSa, C«t919 C99 09 ^*lf9919, 

‘•9 91T«0819 99 0919, *19919-991 99 091 919 I 

09 91919 9)9^, #1099 999, 9lf9W9 81CS ^199 *19, 
«19lf9'B 91TC9191 099 '9l9, 09 ^9918, 99f'B99 ? 
^*l^*9tf« •Iff 9 «r9’ 96*99 a f9999, 

9f OMI'I^I— fW-?*® 9f>90f I 

^8ipc|lf9l1isi 9C9nt*lt9T19 I 
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FRAME WORK OF ANCIENT 
INDIAN SOCIETY. 


These communities or societies exis- 
tinjj in the state is the great presuppo- 
sition subject to which all the anciesU 
legal literature has got to be read. 
They were not creatures of the state 
and they did not exercise any delegated 
authority from the state. They existed 
before the state, and continued to enjoy 
their privileges through a large part of 
the history of the state. There is much 
in ancient law and ancient history that 
would be unintelligible without a know- 
ledge of this fact. It is a thing which 
we have continually to bear in mind in 
order to understand ancient law. 

Although thus presupposed in every 
ancient handbook of law, these societies 
find a detailed treatment only in 
comparatively later works on law. 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Narada, 
lCatyayan2| and others refer to these in 


detail. It seems that in their days it 
had become customary for the king to 
appoint the headmen of these commu- 
nities. Thus bringing these autonomous 
organisations more closely within the 
state-organisation. Tliere are also indi- 
cations that in course of time matters 
which were oncf; within the exclu.sive 
cogni.sancc of these communities pas.sed 
into the hands of the king. We shall 
see later on how the king's jurisdiction 
was gradually extended to matters 
which were previously within the exclu- 
sive cognisance of knlas or srenis. 
Apparently also a right, which appears 
to have been fairly ancient though 
rarely availed of, that of appealing to 
the king’s judges against the decision 
of these social tribunals, was availed 
of more largely thus bringing these 
communities more directly under the 
authority of the king. But these limi- 
tations still left a large .sphere for the 
authority of these societies, specially in 
rural areas beyond the easy reach of 
cities where the kings or sub-kings 
ruled. Within these limits the authority 
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of these societies was rigorously main- 
tained by the state. Yajnavalkya for 
Instance, lays down a drastic rule for 
the violation of the rules of the commu- 
nity. ** He who misappropriates the 
common property of a society ” says 
he, “ or violates its resolution should be 
despoiled of all that he has and banish- 
ed from the state (by the king).’* 

. The authority of these autonomous 
societies was apparently largely quali- 
fied in the cities in later times. The 
later smritis give us an impression of 
headquarters of states placed in big 
cities which were centres of trade and 
commerce. The older works on the 
contrary give us the picture of life as 
it should be in villages. Apparently 
the great cities of kings and sub-kings 
had not yet come into existence and 
the king’s head-quarters <Jid not essenti- 
ally differ in those days from the rest 
of the country. The cities which the 
later smriti writers apparently contem- 
plate when they talk of the state are the 
homes of kings. The king sits there 
enthroned in glory, surrounded by a 
galaxy of sages of the realm and 
supported by ministers and a vast body 
of officials for the discharge of various 
public functions. Much of the work 
that is left to the local societies elsewhere 
is here done by the kings. The king’s 
Chancellor or Pradvivak and inferior 
judges administer justice. His revenue 
officers collect taxes as well as the share 
of produce from agricultural l^nd. His 
chief constable looks after peace, catches 


thieves, keeps the night guard *and 
defeiicls the city from robbers and out- 
laws. He has an officer to control the 
marketplace, to fix prices of commodi- 
ties, to lay down rules of fair trade and 
to haul up profiteers and people who 
try to create a corner in goods. A public 
coin-tester is placed in the market place. 
Spies are everywhere. Even the gam- 
bling den is not forgotten, for, the king 
appoints the keeper of the den who 
enforces the rules of the 'igame. The. 
city is altogether well-officered for all 
purposes, and naturally the authority 
of the autonomous societies Is reduced 
here to comparatively narrow propor- 
tions. ^\Ve must not forget however 
th^, in laying down all this, these 
smritis are contemplating the cities 
and not the whole state and that so 
far as the villages are concerned the old 
comirmnities, possibly with appointed 
headmen responsible to the king, exer- 
cisetj tlieir old authority with little 
disturbance. 

The constitution of the state as dis- 
closed in these ancient law books is far 
from autocratic. Indeed the thoroughly 
autocratic state with unlimited powers 
in the chieftain which we find in Semitic 
and Mongolian societies is not to. be 
found anywhere among ancient Indo- 
European races except in Persia where 
the state was moulded under the influ- 
ence of Semitic ideas. The king of thie 
Hindu law books is far from an auto- 
crat:' He has large privileges. A halo of 
divinity protects and exalts his person ; 
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an ample revenue is allowed to him and 
he is free to indulge in luxuries or 
military exercises in the shape of 
wars on neighbouring kingdoms. Hut 
his powers in the matter of the admi- 
nistration of the state are very strictly 
limited. We have seen before that the 
functions of the state as distinguished 
from the sub-political societies were 
somewhat limited, in practice much more 
than in theory. But even in respect of 
such functions as the state did exercise, 
the powers (jf the king him>elf were 
very small. The functions of the state 
were performed by the king, not alone 
in his private chamber but in the open 
court. Here he was not only assisted 
by ministers who were generally Brah- 
manas and therefore entitled to his 
resf.ect, but was also by a 
sabha or council, consisting of men 
renowned for learning in different 
branches of science and also, according 
to some smritis, of traders of probity 
and good descent. These were the 
constituted advisers of the king who 
were responsible for the advice they 
gave in a very strict sense, so much so 
that if they gave an erroneous decision 
on any matter, they were liable to be 
mulcted in fine to compensate the per- 
son who suffered by reason of the 
king acting on that advice. Besides these 
“constituted” advisers of the 

King, there would very often be others 
not so appointed, learned pandits* who 
would attend the court and whose 
f^dvice would like-wise be sought by the 


King. The King was not in law bound 
to accept the advice of these advisers, 
but it would apparently be very wrong 
for the King to disregard their advice 
unless it was perverse or against the 
sacred law. 

For discussing deeper questions of 
policy the king had his privy council 
which consisted of his Chief Ministers 
with whom the king would confer in 
private. The chief subjects for discus- 
sion in secret were apparently war an(l 
peace, and the maintenance of peace. 
It was here that the king received hi.s 
spies and listened to their report.s. But 
functions like tlie administration of 
justice had to be performed in open 
court and in every thing strictly accord- 
ing to law. 

In practice it is obvious that the real 
authority in the state lay in the hands 
of ministers. But neither the king nor 
the ministers were really free to act as 
they chose. For they were merely the 
administrators of the law which was 
supposed to be divinely ordained for all 
time and which had to be ascertained 
partly from sacred texts and partly 
from custom. These laws embraced 
not merely private law or the law of 
crimes, but also administrative law, law 
regulating policies, laws of war and 
peace, laws for regulating the daily life 
and conduct of kings and ministers. 
Even the narrow margin of liberty in 
the conduct of affairs pf the state left to 
the king in the Dharmasastras was 
made the matter of strict regulation by 
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^the secular science of practical Polity, 
the Arthasastra or Nitisastra, which, 
dating from a fairly remote period as 
a special stgdy of schools, was apparent- 
ly reduced to a minute science so far 
back as the 4 rli century B. C, The 
injunctions of this science, enshrined in 
the great works of Kautilya, Sukra, 
Kamandaka and others, had no super- 
natural sanction for them. Hut these 
were the results of the long experience 
and study of specialists in the art of 
administration and were associated with 
the names of the masters of the art. 
Naturally therefore kings and ministers 
listened to these injunctions with res- 
pect and seldom ventured to deviate 
from rules of policy laid down by these 
masters. F*or, we must remember, that 
in ancient times, to obey was a more 
natural attitude of mind than to question 
and to doubt. Works like these indicate 
that the theory and practice of adminis- 
tration had passed into the hands of a 
class of specialists who furnished the 
ministers and ofBcers of the^ king, with 
the result that the king more often 
reigned than governed. 

In talking of these checks on the powers 
^ of the king we have to guard ourselves 
against two opposite misapprehensions. 
We must not run away with the idea that 
these rules were in no sense more bind- 
ing on him than mere moral injunctions 
There is a great deal in the chapters on 
Rajdharma in legal works which were 
no doubt of this character. But the 
bulk of these rules were certainly 
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considered by kings as fully binding upon 
them and, there is abundant evidence 
to show that kings in ancient India 
never felt themselves free to violate laws 
or to make their own laws. The utmost 
liberty they took with laws was to place 
their own interpretation on them. 
Besides, the laws were not merely left 
to take care of themselves. There were 
the guardians of the of the law in the 
Brahmans or the learned men of the 
realm who formed a society which was 
not limited by mere petty s^ate bounda- 
ries. The ministers of the king and 
the king himself were, in matters of 
religion and of every day sacraments 
very much dependant on them. Their 
execration were feared and their curses 
held in far deeper dread than the Papal 
Bull was in the palmiest days of the See 
of Rome. Stories were current of the 
dire consequences of the anger of 
Brahmans which, the text of the 
Uptnishads declared, was feared even by 
the King of Death. So the sacred law 
upheld by the society of Brahmans was 
a really effective check upon the king 
and not a mere ideal moral code. 

On the other hand it would be idle to 
suggest any comparison between these 
checks and the constitutional checks on 
monarch which are a feature of modern 
politics. The checks had none of the 
certainty with which parliamentary 
Government operates and, of course, there 
was ‘ no democratic element in them, 
I say that these are modern institutions 
advisedly, for, although democracies and 
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oligarchies were not unknown in ancient 
Umes-*-^in India imong other places 
constitutional government is an essential- 
ly modern institution. In England it 
is doubtful whether we can take its 
origin further back than the days of 
Robert Walpole, if even we can go so 
for as that. It is not to be expected 
therefore that in India before the 
Christian Era the powers of the monarch 
coiild be placed under constitutional or 
democratic checks. The guardians of 
the law in the state were the Brahmans^ 
In India, just as it was the barons in 
England in early days. In England, the 
authority of the Harons has gradually 
descended to the people as a whole 
and it has been enlarged and intensified. 
But in India that stage of development 
was never reached. I need not dwell here 
on the cricumstances which arrested the 
further progress of the constitutional idea 
in India The spontaneous degeneration 
of the religious oligarchy, the unsettle- 
ment of the country throughout the 
middle ages, the dominance of a strong 
military autocracy under the Moslem 
sovereigns, the practical autonomy 
enjoyed by the people in most matters, 
no less than the chaarcter of the 
people, their religious ideals and a 
hundred other circumstances must 
have contributed each its own share to 
the production of this result. But, the 
fact stands that the dominance of the 
Brahman was the last word in Indian 
constitutional development as embodied 
and vouched for by legal works. 


It is necessary to remember however 
that in its inception this asecndancy 
was far from an evil thing. At a time 
when this social order was instituted it 
was certainly a most beneficent institu- 
tion ; for the Brahmins were the class of 
people best fitted to exercise the control 
which was vested in them. When the 
Dharmasastras speak of the Brahman 
they always assume that he is a supre- 
mely learned man who has disciplined 
his life in a rigorous course of self abne- 
gation. It was a long course of degenera- 
tion under the influence of the institution 
of a hereditary caste that made it possi- 
ble for a late smriti to lay down that 
even a Brahinanahrubah or one who 
calls himself a Brahman but is devoid, 
of the character and education expected 
in a Brahman was to be prefered to a 
sudra in the choice of ministers. But 
even this smriti says that in the absence 
of a properly qulified Brahman a learn- 
ed Kshattriya or a Vaisya of superior 
virtues should be apponited. At a 
time when the constitution of society 
was first laid down, there is no doubt 
ll^at, by a Brahman, the lawgivers 
understood a class of men whose life was 
a rigorous discipline inspired by the 
loftiest ideals of good life and service 
to humanity. The lofty ideals of a 
Brahman’s life embodied in the law 
books are such as must commend them- 
selves to men of all ages. Their training 
began with arduous service to the Guru 
and an earnest search after truth. 
During their long probation they had 
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to go through a long exercise in the 
suppression of desries and the concen- 
tation of mind on the good and 
the holy. The life of most of them 
was dedicated ever afterwards in the 
same spirit to the service of the gods, 
the pitris and aiithis. Every one of 
them had to go through a complete 
course of training in the Veda and the 
various scieauces which had been 
developed as ancillary to Vedic study. 
The result of this discipline of mind 
was the production of the high charac- 
ter, remnants of which are yet to be 
found here and there among the degrad- 
ed Brahmans of to-day and to that 
phenomenal intellectual development 
jwhich gave to the world many of its 
sciences and philosophies when the rest of 
the world was yet lisping its first lessons 
In civilisation. In fact the Brahmans as 
a class went through a rigorous course 
of training, not unlike the one that 
Plato contemplated for his Guardians 
and when they came out into the 
world they were, generaliy speaking, 
thoroughly equipped for a natural 
leadership of the people. If th|| 
architects of ancient Indian society 
erred in conceding the lead and goverii- 
, ance to the Brahman in such circums- 
tances, they did so in good company, 
Plato dreamd of an ideal state of society 
in which the Government should be 
vested In a very similar class of philoso- 
phers. It is noticeable that Megas- 
thenes in describing the various 
classes of people he found in India calls 


What must have implied Brahmans, 
‘Philosophers.” It* is not altogether 
beyond possibility that Plato in his 
search for an ideal constitution of 
society had looked up to India for 
guide just as Xenophon in a similar mood 
looked up to the Persia of Cyrus, as he 
conceived it. 

But if Plato and the Hindu sages 
were right in theory in conceding to 
the Brahman the supremacy that 
they had, there can be no stronger 
refutation of the practical ultility of the 
Platonic constitution than the 
later history of Hindu society. 
A privileged 'class, which draWs its claims 
to precedence from a divine ordinance 
and is thus placed in a position to over- 
awe the superstitious populace is 
bound to degenerate in course of time if 
only from surfeit of authority. A tendency 
to intensify and perpetuate that authori- 
ty and to that extent debase the other 
classes comes to them naturally and we 
have abundant evidence in later law 
Qif the inordinate lengths to which the 
love of privilege led the Brahmans 
The privileges increased as the natural 
right to precedence based on the natural 
superiority of the Brahman steadily 
declined. The result was an effete 
society dominated by a class unworthy 
to hold the supreme authority. This 
is the picture of the Brahman-ridden 
society of later days. How much of 
this result was contributed by the 
enervation of' the ..people as a whole 
from other causes it is impossible to 
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ascertain. But political and Social 
causes certainly had their sh?.re in 
emasculating the population to the 
degree of powerlessness which is incapa- 
ble of rising up against the tyranny of 
a theocratic oligarchy. In any case, this 
later abuse of the position of the Brah- 
man should not blind us to the 
fact that in its origin the position of the 
Brahman as the guardiaii of the consti- 
tution was founded on the natural 
capacity of the Brahman class. 

A picture of of ancient Indian society 
would certainly be counted incomplete 
without a reference to the caste system. 
At the present time we find Hindu 
society divided into a large number 
of castes and sub-castes sharply marked 
out from one another in all matters of 
social intercourse. The ancient Indian 
society, if we are to believe the authority 
of the Dharma-sastras, was originally 
divided into four classes, Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas and Siidras, Sub- 
sequently several mixed castes arose, 
some as a result of valid intermarriage 
and others of illicit intercourse. The later 
Smritis, notably Manu, give an exhaus- 
tive list of these mixed castes. Even 
these however do not exactly account for 
all the existing classifications in Hindu 
society. Besides, it is important to 
note that the castes are not marked out 
from one another in the Dharmasastras 
half as sharply as they are now. Thus 
for instance intermarriage between 
different castes, provided only the girl 
^oes not belong to a higher caste is 


freely recognised in all the Smritis, 
though the later Smritis seek to place 
some restraints in the shape of moral 
disapprobation of a Brahman’s marriage 
with a Sudra girl. Interdining between 
the castes is also nowhere exppressly 
forbidden except in the case of unclean 
castes. On the contrary there is 
authority for the proposition that the 
rice -milk and other food could be 
cooked even by Sudras for offering to 
the gods and participation by all castes 
in the Vaiswadeva sacrifice. Thus it 
would seem that the caste .system 
vouched for by the ancient law books 
was a far different institution from 
what we have amongst us now, 

I should like to go further and say 
that the account of the caste system in 
the Smritis is more the exposition of an 
ideal theory than the narration of 
existing facts. I shall proceed to bring 
out more clearly what I mean. 

1 am convinced that Hindu society 
was at no time divided into the four 
elementary varnaSy or in other words 
that the varnas were never actually 
existing social divisions. Social divisions 
went by descent, religious convictions, 
occupations and local associations. Men 
were divided by sakhas and charanas. 
by kulas gotras and provaras, into 
various religious sects, orthodox and 
unorthodox into pugas and ganas, but 
they were not divided into varnas. The 
caste scheme of the Purusha .sukta and 
the Smritis was a theory of classification 
of all mankind by natural groups— a 
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Parasuram are de.scribed at large and 
I prefer to adopt Sir Edward Gait’s 
explanation as to the origin of the word 
Louhitya. He .says (see “History of 
Assam,” p 15) that the river Lohitya 
is the same river as is known today 
as the Brahmaputra, the word Louhitya 
being derived from LoHita (red) and the 
word commemorates the bloody act of 
Parasuram, who batlied and washed his 
bloody hand in the river Brahmaputra, 

The word may also derive its origin 
from the Assamese slang 'Lohi\ mean- 
ing river, as in Bengal the river is often 
called Gang, presumably from the word 
Ganga. 

It would have been a matter of great 
controversy with regard to the identi- 
fication of Prag Jyotishpur, and the 
river Louhitya of the Tantras and the 
Puranas but for the description of 
Kalidas, who identified I’rag Jyotishpur 
with Kamrup. 

Thus KaVulasa says in his Raghu 
Vansam— 

(see slokas 81 — 84, canto IV). 

(81). 

Substance — 

On his having crossed the Louhitya, 
the Lord of the Prag Jyoti.sas trembled 
along with the Black Agura trees that 
had attained the condition of tying 
posts of his (Raghu’s) elephants. 

•*i *1 I 

I 


(83) . 

(84) 

The point as to the identifications of 
these places is noteworthy and can not 
be dismissed at once. The memory of 
the heroism of Bhagadatta of the 
Mahabharat is still cherished by the 
people of Kamrupa as a matter of 
personal pride and the excavation of a 
large tank in Gauhati, the modern 
divisional headquarters of Kamrup, is 
still attributed to Bhagadatta. More- 
over the literal meaning of Prag Jyotish- 
pur, as interpreted by Sir Edward Gait 
is the ‘City of Eastern Astrology* (see 
page 15 of the History of Assam) : So, 
Kamrupa is described as the land of 
witchcraft and magic. 

Now the word Jyotisha has both a 
larger and a narrower meaning. In its 
narrower significance, the word may 
mean the art by which the knowledge 
of the future may be derived or the art 
which enables us to know the mysterious 
part of any act. The art of Jyotisha 
not only explains to us the future and 
apparently inexplicable and unknowable 
thing but also teaches us how to get rid 
of future difTiculties or to acquire 
future wealth and happiness by 
some act or abstinence on our part. 
Now if we analyse the peculiarity 
properly, of the land of Kamrupa we 
come to the conclusion that frag 
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jyotishpur is the figurative appellation 
of Kamrupa. 

The land of Kamrup is peculiarly 
suited to magic and witchcraft. The 
witches profess to tell of the future and by 
magic and other peculiar incantations 
they profess to work wonders. Thus 
if we apply the figurative meaning of 
Jyotisha, we may conclude that Jyotish- 
pur is in the land of Kamrup. The 
conclusion would have however been a 
mere surmise but for the description of 
Prag Jyotishpur in the Kalikapuran, 
which enables ns to confirm our conclu- 
sion. According to Kalikapuran, Prag 
Jyotishpur is a town and not a province. 
In it the description runs thus : — 

Substance— 

‘ Brahma lived in this land and created 
before ( ) the stars ( ) and 

the city is called Prag Jyotisha and may 
be likened to the palace of Cakra(Indra).’* 

From this it may be inferred that the 
art of Jyotisha originated in the town of 
Kamrupa and afterwards it spread over 
the whole province and thus the land 
acquired the peculiar appellation. 

Whether Kamrupa is Prag Jyotishpur 
is a mootpoint indeed and what we 
conclude from intrinsic and extrinsic 
evidences are nothing but inferences. 
The point has however been fully dis- 
cussed and decided by several sound 
scholars and so it doe^ not require much 
scrutiny at our hands. One fact is clear 
and that is this— 


(i) That Prag Jyotishpur is identical 
with the chief town of the Kamrup 
division for Kamrupa is more a province 
than a town. (cf. for example the 
description given in the Joginitantra and 
the Kalikapuran). 

(a) Even if it is not identical with the 
town in Kamrupa, it is at least contiguous 
to it. 

The boundaries of the province of 
Kamrupa as given in the Joginitantra 
and the Kalikapuran, lead us to conclude 
that it was larger than the modern 
division of Kamrup. In the Kalikapuran 
the territorial extent is given as 30 
Jojanas in length by 100 Jt)janas. The 
boundaries of Kamrupa in both the 
Puran and the tantra are strikingly 
similar. Thus in the Kalikapuran, it 
is stated that the province Kamrupa 
extends from the east of the river 
Karatoa to Dikkarabasini and is 30 
Jojanas in breadth and lOO Jojanas in 
length. Its shape is like a triangle, 
colour black ( ) and is full of 

rivers and mountains. 

1" 

In the Joginitantra, the boundary is 
given thus — 

I 

i 

^^arki I 

it^t* I 
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*'(Prom) Kanchana mountain of Nepal 
(upto) the junction of the Brahmaputra ; 
beginning from Karatoya up to Dikkara- 
basini ; on the north, Kanjagiri ; on the* 
west, karatoya ; the river Dikshu, the 
chief of Tirthas (sacred places) on the 
east, oh daughter of Himalaya [Ginii- 
(Himalaya) Kanyake (oh Daughter)]; 
on the south up to the confluence of the 
Brahmaputra with Lakshma ; (this tract) 
is called Kamrupa known in all the 
Sastras.* 

Professor Padmanath Bhattachrjea 
does not believe the boundary assigned 
in the Joginitantra to be a political one 
but thinks it to be a “Scriptural region, 
rendered sacred by the location of 
Kamakshya (the presiding deity of 
Kamrup) in the centre”. The ground 
on which he bases his conclusion is the 
mention of the name of Visvasimha, the 
founder of the Kochkings in the Tantra 
and a contemporary of Babar and 
Humayun. In his days, it is said, the 
Pathans and the Mughals succeeded 
in conquering much of the territories of 
Kamrup. (See Epigraphia Indica — The 
Nidhanpur copper plates of Bhaskara 
varman, vol XII, No, 13). 

It is very difficult to say anything 
with emphasis with regard to the identi- 
fications of the places named in the 
Tantras and the Puranas. Thus the 
Joginitantra divides the province of 

* I prefer to adopt the able translation of the 
verse by Professor Padmnath Bhattacharjee 
M.A> and so his rendering is reproduced here. 


Kamrupa into four subdivisions, viz : — 
(1) Kamapit, (2) Ratnapit (3) Svarnapit 
and (4) Soumarapit. The Kamapit is 
said to include the temple of Kamaksbya 
and it is extended from the Svarna* 
koshanada to the Rupikanadi in the east. 
Svarnakoshanada is identified with a 
river in the Goalpara district but the 
Rupikanadi is still left unidentified. If 
we take the literal meaning of the word 
Rupikanadi, we may say that it refers to 
the river Loubitya which is said to be 
another name of the river Brahmaputra. 
It is still believed that the water of the 
Brahmaputra was tinged red in the 
beginning and it did not become clear 
and transpa/ent till after sometime. 
Now as the river was reputed to be of 
variable colour, it may be conceded that 
the name Rupika was figuratively given 
in the tantra for the Louhitya or 
Brahmaputra. 

The second division is Ratnapit or the 
peace or seat of Jalesvara Siva and 
extends from 'Karatoya in the Bogra 
district to Svarnakoshanada. 

The Svarnapit is the third division 
and refers to the places near the Tezpur 
district. The fourth division extends 
from Bhairabi to the river Dikrang and 
is named Soumarapit. 

Thus according to the Joginitantra 
the Kamrupa division compri.ses some 
part of the modern Bogra and Goalpara 
districts and extenck from Goalpara to 
Dikrang. Save and except Bogra, the 
modern Assam valley division also 
comprises all the places mentioned 
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above. Moreover the river Karatoya " 
must now have changed its course as it 
was contiguous to Pragjyotishpur in the 
days of Bhaskaravarman as Heun 
Tsang arrived at Kamrup after crossing 
the river Kolotu, which must have been 
Karatoya. Here the boundary line fixed 
by the Joginitantra closely coincides 
with the description of Heun Tsang. 
So it may be said the political 

boundary of Kainrupa at the time of 
Bhaskaravarman has been adopted by 
the tantra. As Hinduism was in the 
ascendant In Kamrnp at the time when 
Bhaskaravarman and his predecessors 
held sway there, it is not unnatural 
that their division would be taken as 
model by the sacred records of the 
Hindus, As the Joginitantra is a religi- 
ous book, it is natural that it would 
speak more of religion than of politics. 
But most of the sacred books of the 
Hindus, such as the Kamayan and the 
Mahabharat, give some historical 
references which are not totally false. 
Thus the countries named in the Maha- 
bharat, such as Matsya, Panchala, 
Surasena, Gandhara were then political 
divisions. So it may be said that the 
author of the Joginitantra while narrat- 
ing the extent of Kamrup had some 
political division in his mind and it 
might have been the division of Bhas- 
karavarman. 

The mythological origin of the temple 
of Kamaskhya begins with the story of 
Daksha. It is said that the Goddess 
Sati or Durga was the daughter o 


Daksha, the king of Kanakhal. Once 
the Kaja performed a sacrifice and sent 
invitations to all the gods excepting 
Mahadeva, his sondivlaw. Inspite of 
this the Goddt’ss Durga came to witness 
the Jajna of her father. But when 
Daksha began to vilify her husband she 
felt insulted and changed her body. 
Mahadeva was furious at the death of 
hii? beloved wife \ for the moment he 
forgot everything and took the dead- 
body on his shoulders and began to 
wander hither and thither. The gods 
were at a loss to see this and approached 
Vishnu who by his chakra cut to pieces 
the body of Durga and in every place 
where the pieces were reputed to have 
fallen the Hindus began to build temples 
and regarded the places as pitasthan and 
most sacred. In this way a pSrtion of 
the Goddess fell at Kamrupa and so the 
temple of Kamakshya has been built there. 
Thus in the Kalikapuran, it is written — 

The Kalikapuran bases its account on 
the mythological story of Daksha and 
the account of Kamrupa runs thu.s — 

'Banin? atn =Bmn? 1 

The Joginitantra is a later compila- 
tion and hence it seemn to have adopted 
a broader significance of the origin of the 
name of Kamrupa. Thus in the Jogini- 
tantra, the account of Kamrupa is given 
thus — 

fnwB \ 

'Bwnrti* ’itnin fnf«fn 1 
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Substance — 

Oh the goddess of the gods I the 
mortals call this country Kamrupa (as 
they believe) that if they perform sacri- 
ficial rites here having some desires in 
their minds their desires are sure to be 
fulfilled. 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

From an analysis of the mythological 
accounts of Kamrupa we see that the 
place has been a chief seat of Hinduism 
from an early age. The Tantric form of 
worship holds its sway firmly here. 
The Tantric form is rather revolting to 
the ideas of many scholars who are 
superficial students of Hindu religion. 
Thus Dr. Kern says “ Tantrism ^ is so to 
say, a popularised and at the same time 
a degrad^ form of yoga, because the 
objects are commonly of a coarser 
character and the practices partly more 
childish and partly more revolting" 
Without going into the broader and the 
truer signification of Tantrism we may 
say that even the narrower object of 
Tantrism is not a subject of abhorrence. 
Dr. Kern in his Manual of Buddhism 
says “ The object of Hindu Tantrism is 
the acquisition of wealth, mundane 
enjoyments, rewards for moral actions, 
deliveranci by worshipping Durga, the 
Sakti of Siva — Prajtta in the terminology 
of the Mahayana — through means of 
spells, muttered prayers, samadhi, offering 
etc. So wesee that the ultimate aim of the 
Tantrics like other Hindu religionists 
is deliverance, Mukti or Nirvana of the 
Buddhists and inorder to arrive at that 


stage we must give up all desires or in 
otherwords we must turn a deaf ear to 
our or desires and proceed to- 
wards or abstinence. But hoar to 

get rid of this desire? The Tantra 
proposes to surrender everything to 
God. The weakness or moral turpitude 
of man is a matter of course and the 
object of Hinduism is to purify the 
body as well as the soul. Thus if we 
surrender everything to God and if 
we accept everything good as the gift 
of God we are sure to be good by 
and by and then we arrive at a stage 
when nothing but deliverance remains 
as an object of our desire. The deity 
of Kamrup is not the goddess of *'Sexual 
desires" as many are apt to call her but 
the goddess of all desires. Thus in the 
Kalikapuran has the name been defined 
as follows : — 

vntfi I 

c'8*» cmc« i 

CHAPTER II. 

ACCOUNT OF ZAHBUP, 
HISTOBlCAL. 

The great Chinese traveller Hieun 
Tsang went to Kamrupa at the invitation 
of Bhaskara varman in the year 640 
A.D. Going some 900 li (about 150 
miles) eastward from Poundra Vardhan 
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and crossing a great river he reached 
the country of Kamrup. The account 
of Kamrup as recorded by him follows 
thus — 

“The country of Kamrup is about lo, 
000 li in circuit. The capital town is 
about 30 li. The land lies low but is 
rich and regularly cultivated, They 
cultivate the Panasa and Nolokilo 
(Norikeln) fruit. Water led from the 
rivers or from banked up lakes (reser- 
voirs) flows round the towns ♦ • • • • 
They adore and sacrifice to the Devas 
and have no faith in Buddha ; hence 
from the time Buddha appeared in the 
world even down to the present day 
there never as yet bas been built one 
Sangharama for the priests. There are 
abundant Deva temples and various 
sectaries. #•••♦♦ There are as 
many as lOO Devatemples and difTerent 
sectaries to the number of several 
myriads. The present King belongs to 
the old line (Tso yao) of Narayan Deva. 
He is of Brahman caste. His name is 
Bhaskaravarman and his title Kumara. 
From the time that this family seized 
the land and assumed the government 
till the present King there have elapsed 
a thousand successions (generation). The 
King is fond of learning and the people 
are so likewise in imitation of him." 

(Beal’s Western Records, ^vol II.) 

However clear and vivid the account 
may be, considerable difficulty arises 
with regard to the identification of 
places. Almost all the histories of 
Kamrup are framed on the assumption 


that the Kiamolupo of Hieun Tsang 
must be the Kamrup of the Tantras, 
But the whole fabric falls to the 
ground when we read the remarKS of 
General Cunningham with regard to the 
travels of Hieun Tsang. General 
Cunnii^gham identifies Kia-mu-lu*po 
\vith Coochbihar, having very curiously 
taken it for granted that Patna is 
modern name of Pundravardhan. Thus 
Cunningham in his ‘Ancient Geography 
of India’ writes — 

“From PaundSravardhan or Patna in 
middle India, the Chinese pilgrim 
proceeded for 900 li or /jo miles to the 
east and crossing a great river entered 
Kia-mo-lu-po or Kamrupa, which is 
the Sanskrit name of Assam, The 
territory is estimated at 10,000 H 
or 1667 miles in circuit. This large 
extent shows that it must have 
comprised the whole valley “of the 
Brahmaputra river or modern Assam, 
together with Kuch-Bihar and Butan. 
The valley of the Brahmaputra was 
anciently divided into three tracts which 
may be described as the Eastern, middle 
and western Districts, namely, Sadiya, 
Assam proper and Kamrup. As the 
last was the most powerful state and 
also the nearest to the rest of India, its 
name came into general use to denote 
the whole valley. Kusa-Vihara was the 
western division of Kamrupa proper 
and as it was the richest part of the 
country it became for some time the 
residence of the rajas, whose capital, 
called Kamatipur, gave its name to the 
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whole province (cf. Ayni Akbari ii 3 
Kamrup which is also called Kamtah) 
But the old capital of Kamrup is said 
to have been Gohati on the south bank 
of the Brahmaputra. Now, Kamatipura, 
the capital of Kusa-Vihara is exactly 
150 miles or 900 Ii from Patna, but the 
direction is due north, while Gohati is 
about twice that distance or say 1900 li 
or 317 miles, from Patna in a north-east 
direction. As the position of the former 
agrees exactly with the distance recorded 
by the pilgrim it is alftost certain that 
it must have been the capital of 
Kamrupa in the 7th century. This 
would seem to be confirmed by the 
fact that the language of the people 
differed but slightly from that of central 
India. It was therefore not Assamese 
and consequently I infer that the capital 
which Hieun Tsang visited was not 
Gohati in the valley of the Brahmaputra 
but Kamatipura, in the Indian district 
of Kusa Vihara. The great river crossed 
by the pilgrim would therefore be the 
Teesta and not the Brahmaputra.’' 

Now the chief grounds on which 
General Cunningham bases his conclu- 
sion are**(i) the distance traversed east 
ward from y^Paundravardhan by ]the 
pilgrim and (2) the wealth of Kamatipur 
as recorded in the Aiyni Akbari. Now 
as to the first point it may be said that 
as yet none but General Cunningham 
has identifi ed Pabna with Paundravar- 
dhan. Prof. H. H. Wilson includes in 
the Ancient Paundra the districts of 
Kajshahi, Dinajpur, Jungal Mohals 


Ramgadh, Pachit, Palamau and part of 
Chunar. It is the country of ^sugarcane’ 
Punn Akh being the Bengali equivalent 
of Paundra. The Paundra people are 
frequently mentioned in Sanscrit litera- 
ture and Paundra Vardhan was evident- 
ly a portion of their country, Mr. West 
macott proposed to identify Paundra 
Vardhan with the adjacent parganahs 
or districts of Panjara and Bardhanakuti 
in Dinajpur about 35 miles northwest 
from Rungpur. Mr. Fergusson assigned 
it to a place near Rungpur. 

Moreover Hieun Tsang proceeded 
towards the east from Paundravardhan 
whereas Kusavisara is 1 50 miles in the 
north from Patna. General Cunningham 
identifies Patna with Paundra because 
Gauhati is 317 miles from Pabna. It is 
not safe to follow closely’ the Chinese 
computation c;f distance specially in 
those days in a country where communi- 
cation was not at all easy. But it is 
quite natural, as Sir Edward Gait has 
rightly pointed out that the capital of 
Kamrup may be a little removed from 
the modern capital when Hieun Tsang 
visited the country. 

As regards the second point it may 
be urged that the ruins testify to the past 
pomp and wealth of Gauhati. The 
innumerable temples here and there, the 
statues ^of Jonardhana and Suklesvara, 
the colossal stonegate (now placed within 
the compound of Mr. Sudmersen, Princi- 
pal of the Cotton College, Gauhati) are the 
standing signs of its ancient greatness 
The recent tornado hurl^ down several 
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big old banian treas near the Judge's 
court at Gauhati and underneath those 
trees innumerable squarecut stones, have 
been found. Surely those stones were 
once fitted as colonnades of big palaces 
and considerable time must have 
elapsed before huge banian trees might 
grow on them. Evidently these are the 
remains of the Fre-Ahom greatness and 
most probably they are the handicraft 
of Bhaskaravarman and his predecessors, 
the real makers of Kamrup. 

Again Hieun Tsang saw 100 Deva- 
temples at kia-mo-lu-po. Where are 
those Devatemples gone and where those 
Devatemples could be located ? Probably 
at Gauhati, because there is still a 
remuant of Hindu greatness here. 

( To be continued ) 

Manmatiia Nath Roy. 


MEETING. 

Meet me when the twilight hushes 
All the meadow-lands of sleep, 
When the river stirs the rushes 
Cool and deep. 

If I may not meet thee waking, 

O my friend of long forsaking, 

Meet me when the dawn is breaking 
On the daisied fields of sleep. 

Meet me when my soul is fretful 
With the day.Iight's toil and glare ; 


When I pass to sleep regretful, 

Meet me there. 

Though awake you come not near me, 
Come through slumberland to cheer 

me — 

Speak to me, beloved — hear me — 
Sweetest solace of my care. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


THE SALT AND SPICE OF 
DOUGLAS JEBBOLD. 

If time has treated Douglas Jerrold 
(1803 — 1857) rather harshly, he has 
himself partly to blame. His plays 
have a place only in the annals of the 
theatre, and his longer stories are almost 
forgotten. Mrs. Caudle keeps his name 
alive, and some of his sayings are 
memorable, such as ‘ Dogmatism is but 
puppyism grown up,’ and * Religion’s in 
the heart, not in the knee.’ His fate 
has been di-stinctly hard, for he never 
scamped his work, always doing his 
best, even when racked by pain and 
anguish, and was really eager to win a 
permanent position on the glory-roll of 
English literature. Moreover, he was 
gifted with imagination, and wrote in 
a strong, wholesome, nervous style, 
without the blemish of mannerisms ; 
but though his novels may be classed 
as Dickensian, they were totally eclips- 
ed by those of the author of The 
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wick Papers and David Copperfield, for 
the simple reason that he failed to 
invest them with enduriiif^ human inter- 
est. Still, he w»as a lar^e-hearted man, 
of wide and generous view, and hated 
fraud and injustice, flunkeyism and cant. 

Possibly his wit was. to some extent, 
his undoing, for he did not stay to weij^h 
his words, which often bore a sting that 
wounded deeply and more lastingly 
than he intended or imagined. Thus 
he came to be looked upon as a cynic 
who dealt in causticities because he 
loved them. The cleverness of a gibe 
outlived both the occasion and the 
victim, and people found it difficult to 
understand that the same hnmt could 
pour forth sweet as well as bitter. Such 
criticism was as superficial in Jerrold’s 
case as it was in that of Thackeray, 
whom it did not harm, however, because 
his genius was cast in an altogether 
different mould. 

Another thing must be kept constant- 
ly in mind. To borrow a figure from 
cricket, Jerrold was, by temperament, 
unfitted to play an uphill game. As 
long as he was scoring rapidly all went 
well, but when the bowling was on the 
wicket, and he could not get the ball 
away, he grew tired, and was apt to 
accept defeat too easily. He was proud 
also, and not without self-esteem, and 
it would have been bettt-r had his sensi- 
*tiveness taught him that others were as 
tender in the skin as himself. 

To an artist named Leitch, who ex- 
plained that he was not John Leech, 


the famous draughtsman of Punchy 
Jerrold answered, ‘Pm aware of that— 
you’re the Scotsman with the itch in 
your name.’ That sort of joke depends 
upon the manner of the speaker, besides 
the mood of the other party, and may 
or may not be resented accordingly. 

Referring to a person of whom Jerrold 
had a poor opinion, a friend remarked, 
‘Nature has written “honest man” on 
his face.’ ‘Then,* quoth Douglas, ‘she 
must have had a very bad pen.* Obvi- 
ously the witticism passed into circula- 
tion. or it would not have come down 
to us, and’ propably the man’s name 
was current at the time. 

‘Call him kind,’ said one actor to ano- 
ther — ‘a man who is always away from 
his family, and never sends them a 
farthing! Call ////?/ kindness j’ ‘Unremi- 
tting kindness, interposed Jerrold 
emphatically. 

Once a literary friend, whose forte was 
the comic, ventured to remind the wit 
that they rowed in the same boat. ‘Yes, 
my good fellow, was the instant 
rejoinder, ‘but with very different 
skulls. 

That must have provoked laughter, 
as doubtless did the following sally. 
During a country walk made by several 
authors, the company paused to watch 
the frolics of a donkey. A minor poet 
vowed he’d like to send the little thing 
as a present to his mother. ‘Do so by 
aU means, Jerrold agreed, ‘and tie a 
message round its neck, “When this you 
.see, remember me,” 
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But his remarks were sometimes less 
equivocal. He was met one day by a 
wordy bore, who attempted to button- 
hole him with the casual question, ‘Ah, 
Jerrold ! what is ^join^ on to-day ? 
'I am,* said Douglas, dodging past 
Mr. Prosy. 

At the club a friend accosted him, 
anxious to enlist his sympathy for a 
mutual acquaintance who was very hard 
up. But a like appeal for the same 
man had been already made more tli»'in 
once, and Jerrold was not very responsive. 
‘How mudi docs he want this time ?* he 
asked. ‘V^ell, a four and two noughts 
will set him straight,’ the intermediary 
assured him. ‘Then put me down for 
one of the noughts,’ replied Douglas. 

He could not stand a cad, and small 
blame to him. A man, still young, of 
lowly birth, had rapidly made a fortune, 
and tried to ignore his humble origin, 
of which he felt ashamed. VVliile on 
horsebAck one morning he encountered 
Jerrold, whom he ostentatr.iUsly addre. 
ssed, ‘You see, I’m all right at last.’ ‘So 
you are, by Jove I You now ride upon 
your cat’s-meat.* 

Jerrold having expre.ssed disappoint- 
ment with a friend’s book, the author 
meets him soon after-wards, and takes 
him to task without delay. ‘I hear you 
said my last book is the worst I ever 
wrote.* ‘No such thing,’ explains 
Douglas ; ‘I said it was the worst book 
anybody had ever written.’ Which, 
perhaps, did not mend matters. 

At a sheep’s head supper one of the 


company waxes eloquent on the 
excellence of the dish, and exclaims, as 
he throws d«)wn his knife and fork, 
“Slice p’s head for ever !” say 1.” 'There’s 
egt)lism !I^ ejaculates Jerrold. 

Some one, in the- usual talk of the 
smoking-room, happens to speak of a 
certain tune. There-upon a member 
declares. ‘That air always carries me 
away when I hear it.’ ‘Can nobody 
whistle it inquires Douglas with 

apparent anxiety, as he casts a glance 
amund. 

Op|)osit(‘ to Jerrold at a dinner-party 
sal a guest as ugly in temper as he was 
plain of feature. Whilst the cloth was 
being removed Douglas managed to 
break a glas.s. Thinking to take a laugh 
out of him, his 2)is‘a-vis remarked, 

‘ What ! already^ Jerrold ? Why, I never 
break a glass.’ I am surprised at that,’ 
was the retort direct ; ‘ you ought never 
to look in one.’ 

John Abraham Heraud, the dramatic 
critic of the Athemr.uin, was also a poet,- 
though his name and works are now 
probably forgotten One of his longer 
poems dealt with the subject of Christ 
in Hades, and was entitled. The Descent 
into Hell. ‘ Have you seen Heraud’s 
“ Descent into Hell ” ?’ inquired a friend 
of Jerrold. ‘ No,’ was the answer ; ‘ 1 
wish I had.’ 

Banter is banter, but some of these 
quips — which, no doubt, went the 
rounds, prefaced with the usual, ‘ Heard 
Jerrold’s latest ?* — exceed the bounds of 
good humoured jocosity, and created 
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a deal of iil-will at the prolific author of 
them. Wit falls upon the just and the 
unjust alike, and we need not be sur- 
prised that both disrelished it. Accord- 
ing to W. P. Frith, R.A., oqe of the 
most amiable of men, some folk were 
actually afraid to meet Jerrold, not 
knowing what might happen to them. 

Frank Stone, the painter — the father 
of Marcus Stone, R.A. — and JerrolJ 
were travelling to Manchester along 
with Charles Dickens’s private theatrical 
company. For comfort’s sake Stone 
wore a cap during the journey, placing 
bis silk hat on the rack. Accidentally, 
however, he put it upside-down, and it 
consequently gathered plenty of the 
dust and refuse which a train always 
churns up. * Look at my hat, Jerrold/ 
he said when he noticed its condition ; 
‘ it*s half-full of rubbish.’ ‘ Oh, it’s used 
to that ! * was the consoling comment. 

Henry Compton, the actor, once went 
with Jerrold in search of furnished 
•apartments in the West End of London, 
In one room of a house they inspected 
was a very tall mirror. In leisurely 
fashion Compton surveyed himself in it 
from top to toe. ‘ There,’ he said at 
last, * that's what I call a picture.’ 'Yes/ 
Jerrold admitted ; ‘ it only wants hang- 
ing.* 

His experience had taught him the 
power of the pen. James Hannay, who, 
it will be recollected, filled for a while 
the editorial chair of the Edinburgh 
Btmning Cauranty once confessed to 
Douglas that he bad- attacked him in a 


comic print before they became 
acquainted. 'Neves mind/ was the 
answer ; 'every young man has spilled 
ink that had better been left in the 
bottle.* It is a pity he did not equally 
realise that speech also might be a source 
of mischief. As the Latin tag hath it, 
‘A word once uttered cannot be recalled.* 

Nevertheless, all who intimately knew 
the man who let himself be carried away 
by his fatal facility for wit knew him 
to be really considerate and unselfish. 
If he could always have joked with the 
kindly ptjint of Charles Lamb much 
would have been forgiven him. 

‘Blessed be the hand/ wrote this 
alleged cynic, 'that prepares a pleasure 
for a child, for there is no saying when 
and where it may again bloom forth. 
Does not almost everybody remember 
some kind-hearted man who showed 
him a kindness in the days of his 
childhood ? The writer of this recollects 
himself, at this moment, as a bare-footed 
lad, standing at the wooden fence of 
a poor little garden in his native village 
where, with longing eyes, he gazed on 
the flowers which were blooming there 
quietly in the brightness of a Sunday 
morning. The possessor came forth 
from his little cottage ; he was a wood- 
cutter by trade, and spent the whole day 
at work in the woods. He was coming 
into the garden to gather flowers to 
stick in his coat when he went to church, 

* He saw the boy. and, breaking off the 
most beautiful of his carnations, which 
was streaked with red and white, he 
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gave it to him. Neither the giver nor 
the receiver said a word, and with 
bounding steps the boy ran^liome. And 
now, here at a distance from that homo, 
after so many events of so many years, 
the feeling of gratitude which agitated 
the breast of that boy expresses itself 
on paper. The carnation has long since 
withered, but now it blooms afresh.’ 
That is a pretty picture — one imagines 
what William M'Taggart or Birket 
Foster might have made of it : but, as 
the self-revelation of a soured and dis- 
appointed man, the composition is a 
dismal fiasco. 

One night, while a company were 
devising appropriate epitaphs for friends 
and others still in the land of the living, 
happy indeed was Douglas Jerrold’s 
suggestion for the excellent Charles 
Knight, like William and Robert 
Chambers, a pioneer publisher of pure 
and popular periodicals. It was only — 
'Good Knight.’ 

On the other hand, when occasion 
demanded, Jerrold never hesitated to 
try to pierce the thickest hide. One 
night after the theatre he was strolling 
to his club with a friend, when some 
golden youths reeled up to him and 
asked, ' Can you tell us the way to the 
Judge and Jury ?’ This was a not too 
reputable ' show ’ in the gay regions of 
the West End, ' Keep on as you are, 
young geintlemen/ he answered, ' and 
you’re sure to overtake them.* 

Douglas Jerrold was literally a self- 
made man. It is hard to see that he 


owed anything to any one. He was 
only a child of ten when he was sent 
as a midshipman aboard the guarJship 
Namur, Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to the gunbrig Ernest^ which con- 
veyed the transports that carried troops 
and stores to Belgium on the eve of 
Waterloo. But after the downfall of 
Napoleon the .ship’s company was paid 
ofT, and Jerrold left the navy for good. 

Short as it had been, however, this 
experience was m^t thrown away upon 
the boy. It gave him a great love for 
the sea, a hearty hatred of the cat, and 
a conviction that Jack afloat, so far from 
being the romantic hero of idyllic 
charm, was ill cared for, if not in fact 
brutally treated. Though he speedily 
lap.sed into the status of a land-lubber, 
he never forgot how to manage a boat, 
and, many years afterwards, his know- 
ledge and presence of mind enabled him, 
in all probability, to save his family 
party from drowning during a holiday 
ill Guernsey in 1847. On the return 
trip from Sark the frail cutter was ship- 
ping water before the freshening breeae, 
and otherwise behaving badly in a lively 
sea and amidst dangerous currents. 
His wife and daughter lost their heads, 
and clung to their menfolk in terror, 
Jerrold saw the boatman was not equal 
to the crisis, so he leapt to the helmi 
stood up in the stern-sheets calmly, and 
bawled his orders as to the manner 
born. His confidence begat confidence ; 
the boat, backing up her new master, 
responded readily to his touch, and in 
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a few minutes was bowling along safely 
and merrily. 

His father, the manager of the Sheer- 
theatre, which fell on hard times after 
the Great Peace, was obliged to flit to 
London, and Douglas became a printer’s 
devil. Even at this tender age his 
singular self-confidence asserted itself. 
When Wilkinson, who had once been in 
Samuel Jerrold’s company, called to see 
his old manager, none gave him a 
warmer welcome than Douglas di^. 
*Oh, Mr. Wilkinson!* he cried, ‘you 
are sure to succeed, and I’ll write a piece 
for you.* 

And he did write a piece — though 
riot for Mr. Wilkinson — when he was 
fifteen. Owing to some misadventure 
it was not brought out for three years, 
when it was so far successful at Sadler’s 
Wells, in London, that it was translated 
into French, acted on the French stage, 
re-translated into English by a man 
who did not know that it had been 
originally an English play, and pro- 
duced under a new name at the 
Olympic | 

From his entrance into the printer’s 
office dated Jerrold’s love of books. He 
rose early and read all manner of writers, 
and taught himself Latin and French. 
For the Waverlcy Novels, the author- 
ship of which was not yet revealed, he 
cherished deep affection. Often used he 
to toll with glee the story of his first 
weffit’s wages. 

His father and he were alone, his 
mother and sister being engaged in the 


country with a travelling company. 
When the lad came home he found the 
place comfortless. Presently, however, 
he went out to buy the ingredients for 
a beef-steak pie, a dish that seems appro- 
priate to a printer. But who was to 
make it J Douglas volunteered to tackle 
the crust, and the dish was soon ready 
for the oven. He took it out to the 
nearest baker’s, and hired, as already 
agreed, the latest of Sir Walter’s novels 
with the balance of his wages. He 
quickly returned and read part of the 
story to his father the while the pie was 
a-baking He was always proud of that 
night. ‘I earned the pie,’ he was wont 
to say. ‘I made the pie, I took it to the 
bakehouse, I fetched it home ; and my 
father said, “Really, the boy made the 
crust remarkably well.” 

His admiration for Shakespeare 
knew no bounds. From boyhood to 
life-end he was constant in his worship. 
He was not advanced in years when he 
challenged any one to quote a line of the 
plays to which he could not at once 
supply the following line. In later life 
it was his deliberate and avowed opinion 
that ‘Nowadays young men read neither 
the Bible nor Shakespeare enough.’ . 

Another of his early enthusiasms was 
for Liberty. The Greek cause was on 
everybody’s lips, and Byron was the 
popular idol. One day, as Jerrold and 
his bosom-friend, Samuel Laman Blan- 
chard, stood under shelter from 'a rain- 
storm, they spoke seriously of joining 
the author of Childe Harold^ but the 
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humour of a couple of crusaders seeking 
refuge from a passing down-pour sudden- 
ly smote Douglas, and he rushed into 
the wet, saying, ‘Come along, Sam ; if 
we’re going to Greece we mustn’t be 
afraid of a shower.’ And the pair got 
drenched to the skin for Freedom’s sake. 
Recalling the episode in after years, 
Jerrold remarked, *I fear the rain washed 
all the Greece out of us.’ 

After his father’s death in 1820 the 
burden of supporting the family fell on 
Douglas’s shoulders, but he bravely faced 
the future. Though beginning to make 
headway as a dramatist, he continued to 
devote his leisure to his studies. In the 
depth of winter he got up early, lit his 
fire, trimmed his lamp, and devoured his 
books. ‘No man,’ he declared many 
years afterwards, ‘has ever achieved great- 
ness who did not rise at six during a 
large part of his life.’ 

He liked youth to aim high, and quot- 
ed with approval the example of Henry 
Brougham, who, as he mounted the 
coach in Edinburgh to make his first 
trip to London, exclaimed, ‘Here goes 
for Lord Chancellor !’ At the time when 
help would have been invaluable, he did 
not enjoy the countenance of any 
powerful friend. “ Plain livijig and 
*high thinking.” my boys — that’s the 
maxim.’ 

Catholic of taste, Jerrold was a cordial 
advocate of emigratidn, and, in pointing 
to Australi# as a grand field for British ^ 
labour and enterprise, threw off his 
famous epigram, ‘Earth is so kindly 


there that, tickle her with a hoe, and she 
laughs with a harvest.’ 

* He was always ’willing to learn, and, 
during .some talk at a clnb, related how 
he had become a convert to Wordsworth 
tlie poet, though he could not bring him* 
.self to like Wordsworth the man, ‘When 
i was a lad I adored Byron,’ he said, ‘as 
every lad does. Of course, I laughed at 
Wordsworth and the Lake School, and, 
of cour.se, without knowing them. But 
one day I heard a passage quoted : 

She was known to every star in heaven 

And every wind that blew. 

These lines sent me to Wordsworth, 
and, I a.ssureyou, it was like a new sense. 
For years I read him eagerly, and found 
consolatii)!! — the true test of geniu.s— in 
his versf'. In all my troubles his words 
have been the best medicine to my mind. 
No writer has done me more good, 
excepting always Slnikcspeare.’ 

Whilf! living at Putney, a few years 
before his death, Jerrold .set up his 
carriage, a plain, quiet, unpretentious 
brougham. When heVegt to the build- 
er’s to look at it he was impressed with 
its brilliant, spotless surface. ‘Ah I* he 
said, pointing to the back, ‘its polish is 
perfect but the urchins will .soon cover 
it with scratches,’ ‘I will put a row of 
spikes here that wiil keep any bc>y off.’ 
Not at all, sir,’ replied Jerrold. ‘A 
thousand scratches on my carriage would 
be more welcome than one on the hand 
of a footsore lad to whom a stolen lift 
might be a godsend.’ ‘I always loved 
Jerrold after that,’ remarked th^ 
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gentleman who told his son of the 
incident. 

In figure Douglas Jerrold was small 
and slight, but he carried the head of a* 
lion on his stooping shoulders, over which 
his flowing locks hung luxuriantly like 
a mane: A high, broad forehead, clear 
blue eyes, a well-shaped aquiline nose, 
and a fine mouth made his face one of 
the handsomest. 

His will-power was enqrmous. He 
was once lying in bed far gone in a 
serious illness, when, with some hesita- 
tion, he asked his medical man] whether 
he could hold out any hope. The doc- 
tor tried to evade the question, but, 
being pressed, sorrowfully confessed 
there was none. ‘ What ! * said the 
patient. * Die I Leave my wife and five 
helpless children 1 Then I just won't 
die I ’ And he began to mend from 
that moment. 

According to the Apostle James, ‘ the 
tongue can no man tame,* and it seems 
probable that in the third chapter of his 
Epistle will be^foimd, as 1 have hinted, 
the true explanation of the greater part 


of the ill-fortune that has overtaken 
Jerrold. But ample evidence has been 
led to prove that he was the very reverse 
of a cynic. 

For more than twenty years he and 
Dickens were fast friends, but there was 
a period during which a coldness grew 
up between them — about what, neither 
knew, for no angry word bad passed, 
nor was there any personal subject at 
issue. But there the estrangement was. 
At length it fell out one night that each, 
with his own separate party, dined in 
the strangers’ room of the same club. 
Their chairs were almost back to back, 
and Jerrold was already seated when 
Dickens took his. The latter made no 
remark, nor looked towards Jerrold. 
Before long, however, Douglas wheeled 
his chair round, and, stretching out both 
haads, said aloud — so Dickens described 
the scene — ‘ with a bright and loving 
face that I can see as I write to you 
[Douglas’s biographer-son], “ For God’s 
sake, let us be friends again ! Life’s 
not long enough for this 1 ” ’ 

James A. Manson. 
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• Not only is each organism necessarily related 
to and affected by all things, living and dead, that 
suround it, but every detail of form and structure, of 
•colour, food and habits, must — it is now held— have 
been developed in harmony with, and to a great extent 
as a result of, the organic and inorganic environments. 

R. WaUatf . 
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4’»fel f«l^ ; ffff m, f t*T, wit Cftt WT^tW 
^If CWtfW Wfl ft 'SffWW wtfl fSfffCf, Jiff 
wwTfw: cf wtfl fffftf wtfi f if tilt, 
’Mtft, wrftf ^rffw wnffw c’ftf'# wtfl Hw, 
wiiSf 4rffw 4tt#tf wtftw fcf, ftwiRlf 
wiffffKWf wtfl fiap! Wfjtfw Cftf^ff 
cfftiiiwf, wtfttff cftif cftiffw 'ffr»ti*r 
^Htfwtw ff ftf Wfl 1tffl»R Cf , cwtfw f^tw fflt 

fi, ftnfi wtf fftftfw wtfl »n wfftw *tff 

•tf «f fw* fwe wtfl ftffif I Cf ftfi fSf, 









•hrcn *it^i ’*f«i'e f*»«f f«««f 

«nnnw fi's «iifii« 

Wi « CTtCT CT<1^9tl«*? I ’K*f? 

«ICTI» I 

fW|f*lli»t‘H «ltC«t3 “matif” CT'***! 

»i«n»p»t«ra«f<i 5 V sitfltBfiiaj ’fftnc'ta 
fin ^nnf« I ^fv>r6Br« c^tf ?# c’l'l 

5f5a’?8a 

«t% ’nffi I ?t<iti*t 

■ oi’i'fei ’?'ii feftnici, sffl « srt«f 3 ’»i«n 
•ffv « »fK« c’»t'('« ac«f -, c’ft^’i'st^i 
^fw. YF«t?l 3’F*|S||«I'51^ firi’P >»«i‘t «1 

«lrt?l «lf'8 »1'?J ^fsul 
«wfir<tc’f « ntmfafv 'imi 

^TNc® 5fK«f, '®t<1 
*iw, ’v*! I Nature 

made women, society made them feminine. 

^fw^warfl ff«t« c’\ >iNtnr*i »(t« 

vtfl *(» c>f<i nilci I r^5| «««tfw fsi mi 
c^, >j-*i5'wi r*i9 

*inR} "atw mi c«i, ^fa«i6w'" 

irfsi f«if»K« m'l'itt, ftf'B's 

twtr*»w >•» ’ll? I ?ff? 

Wt? 

ffltCfl ?tai I AV9\h »RW»r5J 4^— 
•itffsftiai '•I’l r?! f^wa f’^ *11 ?t?i 
f ?(? itev 'Bc? «t?i fB ? >«?< 
ani?lCTi mt? «*t 5 ^ 11 ? 

^lw?fn?ftic«w ^t^’irfii iimtB 

?mi i^itit I 

mt? ^*vi CT ?f%CTj ?CT 
«ivlt 1ftf>lf«W «Wf 


Bfflftfwa « 1 ?TW nw ml 1 « 

'?im*rltfiria? '^f’l’i, 'bww^ 

’nmvBi '« ^i5t?tfw fBfst 

sii’it^ai ’it’it^ti’i fW^n ’Bfini i 

^•itM «it?ti?5 ciri«t t5t '*tt#f?i 

’tasfian 4W 4?* ?n»itr»iT 

fanfFatiafl 

^tS? ^tlB I ?fi? ^ sitfrBaff? ?^IB ▼»lt9|- 

^*11 S(t?js .a?‘t ’Ff? 5 tlf’I> *t?t 5 vata- 
f '9*11 « ’ll? I 

c?Ni- 

fw I c? ?t?i ^*t9ti? ?Rb 

’ffisi® 5istl»l '5tfS=? ^m?1 "9 
^f5t? ^1 ’I1?t»lt? 4nr»I'® f?»l I 

r??,— ?fiii?a n?? f?*!, 

'B’W at? ai aifai? caa ? 'sfai® <??*i'9 
^T^?1i? ««af6 aiatf'aca? ?m ?f i 

?lfat >«?? M?li? a??f»i 
at? ; cafa'8 atia^ aati* «P< aM? a?1 
»i«? f?a faai aiHf? t afa? 

^aat?) atatfaia? m faii"? af??tiia, «??< 
<Sniia 4f?t? afwa af5t-5f?at??9l a?t?tia?'« 
^f??i ?^?ti« t 

*(1^1 ?fa?lf? afai?? cata's fe*r»ti??t 
ai?]ta?«i« fm? aftaBi att, am?«*n 
atats «flfa?i 9 cat? ?? aaa ®a*tiaa ^at? 
aaa •, tali? afeattafsaii faala ai i t?t? 
Tatiaa afeattafsiaij ai ^*tt?JTa aaa aitaata 
aj:?} fata 'Bt?1 %i?^ aai ?t?tn,— 

^ aHfaaaiaa ataj*^fa-aaia faiiiail, 

^ar faiatata atfetafaa *t? a^iia 
«a?*(ia I 

?i4taf*?^ia« ^flai? 'atci— >ni a Vnl 
^ atca^ aitm afa«t? “<aitfa^f 





iM»n* ^9 ^V9 4 

4I^M ; ^ta *ia« ^fenta cia ’if«‘tr«r«« .'«»^S- 
atwa 5rtt i r*^ fTaWf^ i as»iT*t^'9»!ta 
f?9C9 '5[ftraii afaai «if« 

Taatfas awtaa '^twai '«i!>ii3 

afaitw’t I 

vfawa ftatia® ^caiai a'it»f- 

f«»ii ^65 c4^a:arti 5tif"tar*a!iiU’»« 

s»iwtn ai acta am ata m ; atatcas 

cataw, aw, oia? «gaastaiaah3'®T^ atata ^aaia 
awa, «Tatt i ^aic» >«afei >if«5ita<» 

ai j^rwaifa^ a^atta^ faa? a aarara atatcaj 
aura's « aftajaca faas* «ffaai "ttajffaaita 
afiatia ^aftfa'B aiai abates i as»itaf«»!ta 
ataraaf'^f^i ^ta'e "ai i a's's: ^aiaf'aatc’f 
^ayta (aaa f^, cataf'a^ ai afaai, aiiai aait 
* ^Taia'^ lata atat ata afa*^fe -, 
*if?war?is tata '8 ’fa^a'sta aikata 

W *^4' a^ai I ^al waa '5»iaia aai- 
catsaiaa af«c«a at?, f?«ai aa'sa a) 
aata'sraa aartafsata faa's afaTaca^a wtraata 
cataj aar^ aw, ca c*?? ’^tcara ca\afai « aaa'si 
?»iarta ^fawt aa^, 'statat «iiacaa '9 tawtcaa 

a« I 

af*ftaf«afa afts aa^atcaa ■aa? afkasa^ 
«faa at’fta awtaRjiaaraFW aji-'scii a*ri- 
^l?i tsafaa^ ^faanaa aaafm— ^faa ’man'? 
arin ’flaata ata<ii aaiita aat ^tts, a-scaia 
aa flR ai atfaia ( aaa«, c«it«,ataft ai a?w ) 
ar^ I atai "a^ a^ ^taf «rf« "ai Tea, 
'Btata feata 4»atfa ^fs a^at «<taaa itfaai fasi 

• >Rf» aiaftt aiiaa nfiwtal af atti iwa 

< 'aianfiwi ) « ^T?j art ; «»aca i«cafa Novel j? «(»- 

aawia aitawif* »rtt<artrta»ta’awajaata afiai 
^fitajiafiwiaw «t»aaniai aiai 


caiaaat ain <p4c»a afafa^wa a^t^fa^wa 
cata a fan 's^ a^^gfafantifiic^f ^^la i 
faca aa? "ai, affats aai 'a"ai— -a* -ai « 
a("a£ia ataarca,— ana) a 4faitaa aiaj— 
arfaa) aam <aa a^a^caia afar's vfaa 
aifaa afaca'aj « awftaia ^«cajt a^a Ijtaa 
asi? I ^?»aa a^aat«?t atfafafia 
^ataas'Qatca' aitattaa ava feaffaivfa- 
a1c«a I ca a*? ?(*??, ca sfaai's ai? acataa | 
atai! «?fs3 a®, aaxaa aascaa a«, 'stata 
aafe) "ai ^aaf« ®ai ata ai, caa 'stata ww 
?»?a? afafafwa wfsa aa, >iia< 'afa®«fa a»*ai- 
f'sa as caTa'8 ai^a faai ^laiaas ^aatfeai 
®ia ai I 

csa«ia— ’Hca^ataa, awK«, afftfw, 
'stt'sn^afas csasni j •«at4) caaai, caa ftat- 
ac^a ^aa fsca caai af?c®ia i a^asta^^ta 
•atgc^ia a[aa'sa a"l<ana ataia a^esfaa ai— 
®atfa caa-taci^-fa:"?^ aarafaia sia 
atcafaa i faatataiBta sfeiv, air's f^a, aif% 
taff. arf® awta, "aas cwitfsafa i ca sit's, 
vail atan-tsata a^'Bt%a sarfsal-caata ana 
fatatasa iftf« artwfaa i esaatfatw Sanaa a 
aisiaa ®tts5a sfaatffa i sscaa <«sana 
afD, 'its^ata faaaSi faj fsf caai ai^wfia i 
aa^caa v^tsana faat®ai i ^^at ca asft 
catfa^ afv faa ®i?i aKw atai ata ai \ 
a^Barfara® cs^aeftaa : aaaa» fBfaata ■, aa- 
"acaa atfinaj fa a< fs fBf a ^na^ ca 5I 
fasfa® ?»tar»a, 'st?) cat a^aat^ ataai^a' 
aantcates aicafaca, ®tata catfa^tafai 'atri.s 
aa ai I 

atacaa a'Staanaa* afns saiafwta c»Aar- 
etta a"a# sfaa ««sii "afs a*pf acataa 
siai I aftiti aalf»iaat<a atfla Education 





of Nature ^<11 

' The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

ft »ifi- 

\t*t r»i fftw •fti'rt 

llwfW I* 4 ««« *1^- 

l^rtlW 99 I *tl5 f«rsi *11- 

fiiticv »f«t ITltNtlt* 

4t ^<11 sjl^ltwi “♦tell fm 11CT” 

•rtis ; 'Stiti Cl '8uni ^‘('’it'9 

CT c*l<’(tfl clfitT I 

tt^ I «fl51 *I1W W1 

c’T i« n Its 
SS *«, 4lSl Ills '«^Sl 
wtsfinf B W WHtfSB BiBl Its I wt! *1B- 
fspli SS. ' BWtSStail C»rt 
iftwl CSIS B8 I *t1fSU5S C’tlSI’l 9 «Rf*t 

“nfiw I’t StSrtstB ?" 4 *tsf StlSS 

«IWH ^fs*t I f* 9^ i fB *BB S>fSC« 
bUCT, fSTi* *11 I CS^t 

irtsi csfrtPB «itf<i»i, CS1 ’ticM c»i^ nr«t ifs»i •, 

fSt*ICS ITf*!!*! ; ItMlItW CS*t 

• 9^fff9 ilw mfw I ’tt’lsiiiii ’Jfsi't STSst : 
S^% 9^St i isfl'8 SPSS ; ISSSBjftWI C’A'Se^tS 
»IS fs^w »!tf^*l I 

^s «n riHsi sFfsw*!, 

•itriii«i*ti “nfcf*t wisi*n, 
^•Tf BIW tf*w tw CTJfS »tf ^ISFJ 


•tSfslfl*!’ BfilWI 4tS<*ltS STtStS Wt^'n 

'BIK^S 4’st la Best *I%S-- 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her. 

4^ ^s Ptst^ sXtB 9f$ Stcni I 

BfSsrtCBl •sfss BCB Bists BlfBtS ▼tfBStWS 
“tStsnrwfBB^ BflBI ’Btsf% BfsStfSOTB ; 
f«fB Btt*IS ItSfsft 

BS'B 4^ BBIS sfilWB— 

She was a phantom of delight 

Wheii first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely Apparition, sent 
To bo a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s tocj her dnsky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

titi *i8f'rB'9 c^\ B"»tl *wii- 

dll’B Bil«. CBB1 flit Bifv bIsI 

TBStfsiCBB I «rmif8 ifiUtfBCBB, “CBt«n 

BT^CBSE ? Btt« B1 I fiffaBl 1f«— BBtSH 9i I* 
fl^8 1f4 ifBStfSWB, “4BB'9 Bit'S, BflBtW 
BfBW BtfjCBB B9 BI ^fB fs «tB B1 ?* 

4^ BUB 4IB BUB, BB1»lf«*>1 CBB 

^BBfBfBB l[1t8 BBBBSM 4B ^fBH, 4« 
BSB B^ll ^IBB r 4«BB iKcb C4»BB«l»t8 BUU 
SJSB B^Bl Bt?, ifBBBarS fsCBtSBl-BilBfntBlB 
4(BB B^CB BB"BMB ^ifB 4tB17 ^tlB Sf811 
fl^BBtfl 4BCBB sftlB apfe BUB Btt I fsW. 
4 CB'ta B CifCBB BBBIIBS BftBBl BB) BfB B1 I 
‘Bfl BBB B^IB CBB CBBttBUBB, BBfBtlBB 
«tf« BIBS BBtBfSBtB tftBB Blit BT> I SBtB- 
fSBI 'tiBIB flBCB SB^l, «1B|B fKB BBl- 
SIWb bCbbUBB » ^BUBf <tBB-BUfeBB- 
ftsi ntCBB ^ BBB f 





«*ri I 




^firpwisf, “ftfnwf c^sr t* 

^ »i«iN»n^ ^f»ni “>« ^»it»ii5«»ii 

CT tnr ^<i c^^»i mc^ i 

w w% n?i^:tn itfititi ^rs, c^>i»i «^5(t 9>i%- 

c*i i” Mfein nt«5t? - 

oit '*W? 5f?iaj? 4s»fei «(•* I 

StT9 W»ia Hnt’lf'# f>I'8» ’»C9, 

cwt c’H'w fa'iff 91 C9tr9i »j!!9i 

’9*tt^»lt9 T5W C^ 99 9t», 9191 

U|9« *!t9l9 999n 9^9^ 9l f»« 

*tfW9 C«W«rtf^f9t ^*99^1 9®9f, •99T»r?«»l1, 

«99^l ^9t9 ^:W i|f«I9l f9» 'St^tfl 

f»r» ’»r99H59 I 9t»t1»Rf9«rt9 1599W91 
C»lf% 9Jt^t9C«t9 '5l9t9 991 9tf *1119 — 

"It is too full o’ the milk of lium.iii kiiulivss.’’ 

^9t9 99tW9 C9st9« 9<?t9, t9l9« 

«6r»ia f9f9 f9CT9 9119 91 1 a»tt»1^9l ’ft’ltt*!- 

ia9 ifw «fa»ltf9ai 9l9lt«9, iH»ltf»i9ta f<fal 
9f»ni1 9Wt99 9«ia9, f*|'5t9 9® C9t99, f9C'l9 
C9 Til acTH aw 99, aa'fl ac99, awa r9^fe 
aijaaia 9W9 ; 99f9ti99 9f«sa Taaiwa 'SfaHa 
99ifa f?9t9 999 9f»i9tfi8W9 “faa 
( at9tr»iaia ) ait9 afaai 9t^ca ^t9t9 99 

9f9can 91 1 fa^ C9 '9i9Tca -aaftR 4tfa*it99 
9fr99icf9 r at*itr»fa C9 ^aaata 99- 

f9iaw 9r9 C9«91 99T af99lf«9, C9 C99at9 
iflfaa 'Swa af^ afa 91?, afa afea •, cwala 
t*t9 9Jt9ta a9i C9 arata atata faf9 f99l9 
ata9. a9if9 at9if«it9»a faafv ^99t9C9a aa 
«t99M afaw, CTata *(*»ta 9ji9ta afaai, 99- 
f9tia9 «tl 9ai afat99 1 aiaia 9«9it9 
9itPl9tl 99 '»t9tT9f#1a 9tf9r9a9?iw 9f9ri 
Ttft* 9i<itta ^nm afaaia a9l9f«9lta 
itf^ 9iw 9ttei. 9tt(a <?f9?9fil • »t9t- 


999 9rnt99, *919119 C99 afina ?" 

ai9 a9t»l1f«91 '9II999C9 9^t«|9, *^9tCa 

r«r9 9?9) 9ca9. aff9 fa aftat* 9a'j9t9 
9 tiatatc9 'Staia Jiaial 9f9^t9 atafa aftta, 

f«f9 9r»iaff9C99, “^f9 9taa ^9aiC9 fa? af«a 
91 r ai»ttt»ia a99 9?ca 99afU9a 9C9 aafcl 
ra^taca aiafafa 99a 991^91 ^at9-afi| 
f9aifn»i9 I • vat C9 '9fa'?r9«t9 aan, tfl 
aai^f 991 caiaia 9t'?C99 ? ataifnaijc? 919, 
afiaiTla f9act« r.ala 99 9C9 1 t9l aiffai 
Haa 9l'5«9a vaati impulse 91 ^'s.afecaiBair 
fl9li$9«9tt<'a afaata vsiafa 5>f1 nacf 

9f»I^«C«!9 — 

M> s<.*U will t<» my darliiu; bt* 
li*»lli law nifl impulse. 

a»lt*l^«9tca aaf'« v^lt >99^1 *199 impulse 
f9iiit99 1 vsiffaaHa '899 c«ali afnatl ^91 
t9»ic9a f9’nat6i9, ?:^a ?,'^aartcal9a 
919 911 9ca 91 -c 9T9« fata aiica*r aca 91 1 
faa a*tisi9f«9ia 99.51 9 I 59 >9ta9 'aati 
Tiatfaa caiali alal? afaBifn® aa 9lt, 9tC9 
ai 9 i vaa 9?a 9?a <ti 91 9W 1 aWa 9WI 
C999 impiils': i9tC9, ca99t law a atCf I C9^ 
law 91 9tfaa ■sitat* 9t9if9a 9<aia«iaa 91 
9tt9a ai9i «S5®9 9T9if9a at9P<a fatai'ft 
9C9I ai9ai cafnatf®, a9t9f«9i atnifaiaT 

iifa a?«w 9C99 ; atfaKtf C9il 91*. at^fawt* 

• 9»i at9H a9*tt9« «fa faw'iaatw faa^l's act 1 
atfrts® vw aftiai ^lasifircaa, -ncJi an ?l9 aftn 
9ttc9, aaauirw gfii afim nfaca .” aattt a9 »lc9« 
9(a»«w few aca<ii« fecnai aiia "t*, va« cafe art 
faaiaca atfaai cwatfwc**, 919 atar, ata 9919 
cnia atitf aawfaa "Cf 1 9*»i fewfai c9Ta aatcaife 
aiattcftca artlafta aafaa aca 1 







[ '•tl, 


f<#« Oot« 5»(*5i, 'iufa 

* 

^»tn, >i^twa <f‘ri 5(1 "^1 

«»fiiw «itCT*« 5>i9ta ’ll* nsh 

CT I «fs|t'3*<f«1 ^’I'l 

’iPlWI, *<«*1 atiai at5| atsi 
CTVf’tS— «I»I ?” «'^=l ’P’ff’If S^ll ^99 f?l«isi 
“wfwt fV T j(n r» ’11*1 ’»Ri 9I? la, ^ti3 
fsfaai ?" 

i-^tN ’iw *ni ’ll, r^n *1*11 
c«itw ^ afinia I 

’f*l1*if«»il i—aJi* ’ll, *tfn 'Stl^ ’ll I 
c’l'^ alfac’®? ’la^vta a’i’i ’it’ii 
^f»wl *’lt*ifw»i1i* atfac^ ’itfaw il'Qal 5?i* 
’ll nifasi ’if«n*i’i, “5»! ntf’i 
c*i’»ta *111 r ^»i’i *'ii»i?«»n “’if^‘5 
aaw” afJiatfew’i, “«itl’i 'sitf’i '»ifa’<tr’i^ 

*11 15W wf’Hl ai* I 

a? ca fjiwa ’itJtraa ’I'sif’i tatcu'e fp 
’f*t1*if«*ita sfaia law ai sitai® staft® 
*11?? a? ^If'sa 'Sitai«’S siff®? ^^iisi- 
fsw >*if®1?« ^fflaii^’i i ??i *taTi® 
C^t’i's *rt?ia fiata ’it^ft aatc:! ftan 
«!®1 *1?^ I **it»if'8»il faata-fafa® Jfl’ftaF ^<11 
^w*!, r*i cafei *?Mfa fa«rtsi ’j^ataia »it*i’i 
*»fiiaia «f», ?fas»it9iai n.\iv si« i 

4t?ta ifta <( a’l « *iraa i f%«- 

*t»i fli® ’ii’itf^® '*tstn 'si’ifewi af»iat? 
ftart la <rt^ ®m >«? 'Si^r'Ba fi« •ti’i 
*n I faan ca r® ®w? r® ®tf^i® ? 

’if?® ?i?ta faatwa «®fa *fai»i 
•fa-ai— ?!" a? **tt»i^»i1 *f® 
?tn ^tai ’pfaw’i i ?f*ii® »itf^wH, 
"ftatwa *11? ® c®t?twa ^i? ®r?ai ?tr®, f*i 
?it?ti* aw ?fai*ia atf? ?i i f ? *rflc® ??ia r" 
aifiwti! ^ta ff» *ftil “faai? 


aflwti®? aiafa 1*11*11? ; a? «« tfti® 
aw ; *?ail®i« ftiaa faatf?®! 1" 

?i? ®faw?, ?®9i^ f,fl?w? ; * 
*?w^»n ?c? ^faw?, ^f^w? -, 

af?w?, “«t?ia a^as i* 

faai? ®iaic? ac?, ®i?»£5 ^fat® 55. 
»i<i«. faaia alai ca ijlwi? aiaife® faaiii 
ara®*r? ?(^ai 's ?ta uia^ ®«,?pf 

*fa»ia« -sr^? aia ®faaca aKfai®? sta 
®ua fast? ®r?i® ?i •iifai? ’Wwa «iwia 
aifii*t? ?ii? ca, faal? ??w sfliai aga-aiw 
?1?c® ?a. ®ata tua as« ?®Jtra anpwiaa 
*tcaa iiw? afaai sfsii® aa, aa? ®a? aaia 
«ata ®lat? *11? ai«ai ’atai aia ai, aiata 
caiaa « 'Siala aaieaiaa aafei at^t an®, 
aai 'Statas 'af«'2ticaa 'a^a'i^ a^ai sfai® ?a 
t^jifa I aawf'oai aiatfii* ra*ta aia ana? 
?i afaai >« faaia f?®tai «[®i i faaia ca ai*#a 
caiai? ?9i faaicaa ^latfa® fa*f ?i?, «itaitfaiP 
fa^ I ’pataf'sai ^ fafai??, 'staiA 

cata aa a? "alstia ?a 1 aaaiwi aa? faalf?®!, 
®a? faaia^c?l£®a j®&i'?a«aliaj *1?j— ??13 
•ifa* cata aa ^lata ^aaa ?a ?i? 1 a®®* 
*faaiCl « aiatfa® alt® ®at?f«?i ataifa® 
a?ala at® aia? ?i? a?i ata 1 ®ia 'Stata 
sfaca fa tafcaa ■staia ?ia ? •, cn 

catata ? -?i ?ta)tf®a®i8 1 4 faaia a*tWf®?i 
atf r«a fn® ?ca?, ®ifiKaa a«i? 1 at*tlf?a ® 
*fa®la^ ®®ia? wi«?1ia a^a awt®?!^ ?*a 
®aw^«ata efacaja ?tajtr%a faafri ta *ifiitl 
afaaicsi «iaa a^®? cafawft,- a*tt*ifawi 


• an^ atna alita mama nl%-i|a aaa an? 
•aam a»a” ■aafa aan ^aa? ?aori aftitwai 
afaart? atai ana at?, >ai *rfj alaata ftai I 



•mfl *itn V’t’i" irtrssft ^c?f '8t?r5 «(tw<i 

«Tftirt 3j<*i f%f'i5Tr8c*i5? : *iw i c >\ *it»i*? 


»tc'r ftr*rs f^w*i ?t=»gr5 5^51 
CT^I <^5tf5t»IH I ^ ^*<1 

^fi!C»t, ^fil«TfgC»|5?, “-imsi ’if'BUta 

c«T^t? «rt I c’lc*! ’icf »(w 

<ftF>r-'5t5 ’?W3 «l!«ll *1t5 I ^91 
C9 4^f9f3 HC«t Itsa SfSIl M?r5 isr33ff?=1 «(9I 
^f3I3 ^C'f? a^ift ^f3STC!«5» t I 

’lanf’t’tta ’(s i 
®T3 aa f'Bfs? ^ca, '2®33V3 

«rti<rc*f, 5?f3c«5i— '®irf^9n«t3 

’laati’tfll ^»i I ^fnc'sc?'!-- 

*^*ii»i^«*it '«ifai:3!3 ; 

«tr*»c^**t 3itr»i‘»i-a»(t<rt^i«Ft3 
»It*lf|5*I5?, 5aat*I^'99It'8 C»I^ 

«aia I C3 ’»iatf9ic’93 ata 

««»n»r59 3^31 "sfai 

*»« ; 'S’ttfH 3331, 343 « 3t3C3 ^W3 

3C3 3PI »tf»i»t?fli3 a^H3 wftraTf?®! i 

C3 •rf33-’?'8^, ^^Twtat, ?31 f3ll33C« 

I 3itf«i3ft3 34 citHca 

ttift® 33, t31 '*1313 a3Sj:35!f3'5 ^313 3f?'® 31, 
a»3 C3tsre 3itrtj «f'^a34t33 ap|& 3i i 
<333 cnt f3'Wt333alt, K3!^:3r33lf33t. ^33911- 


• 3l«3 3W 3®mJt 4t3ll3 3tlC« »^3ltf3 I 

-•^n 3^1333*31 ^ntafsani 4tttw i 

a'Irt’W' »lf»W4t3»3Hlf'9»l1'»C3 3W318 «34» »fii«t- 
tf3 I -»|t -«« art'* 3^ <43® ♦t^U^ 3«# 3» «»31^«1 
Pmwi 

t 3nt<ll»»l1 fan'll 33 3finnt33 Ci3 3JHt«t3 

*1311 


31 »f4t43 ? 4 3J314-33H3 433 

4313 4<3^-, 3314 C3 3*3 f® 1 31 I *13 

*ai»lf 'Sail* C* 4lt3 ?■' • 

1(«4f? ■»lt3)lFa*'»1 3'4C# *»n31P'«*l 4l9 
3131 * ?3CtU44 3l3ff** ^U3it33 ( 3(<ff^ 
■*11*3 3?3^‘if4) 4'®ti:3 3"1<4it4 4®ir441 I #t3t3 
6f4l313 -S? a3>f*4 ’M>< !»13 31^ I 

r*? 'it9l4 3i»3l il|5f4 »(tC3i3f33Wf I 3r3ri*3 
3C« *4P3I 33115 3i4t4 %31 41*14 •1C3F 

3l3iraf3 3’i 3t* I 33®I'S1, 313341 « 4333f;8» 
^13I3lll3'l')13'Q 314^4 3lt I 44st'44 fl9 

C333 *1431 4t» 333SI « ^(^si'Sl 3T41 r3’3*f 
3ir43TC®, 41*1 ^afsifflsila f3i,«134tC3 ST^*! I 
3sl3lf9I* '*1*14 3*C* 34f s3l* C313*l 4f33l'8 C* 
4l?t3^ *^4 41*1 3tClf( 3t434 4C4 3t® 31 
ai£4 3tt I ^134141 43|9If'93lt4 "311:33 *4" 
!'.*f3£43 I 33^314 ^t5lC4 C*r331 «tl3l*t3l 1 
3^8ltC33 3£3 68tC4 C3l3C« ait, 3f4r3f3 f3i:*3 
4 '^’<^1 4*‘f3 3141 33#lt4 f33[?|; 4r3t4 
4lf331 '*1*14 '44114 3C31*4 3'JJ « 334 C3tl33 
5l*f3 £*1331 f3£«f«' f33;!K *?41 3r?£33 I 33t3rl 
«l3l33r3l gt'5'3T4t4 4i£3 '«£1 flH I 3tfl^ 
<*4133^ 3?31£4 3HtHr 33 3I'5413T3 4f4 44t34» 
^f4'i;ff1 3£*3 **1 £4 31 »l£3 ? 33t''ni4 *1314 

43l£4'8 44f«3 fl44 f33433l3^I £311144 

*^31£* I 1*^431 £34Hf4 31* 34C* 3»|1 *^31(4, 
f4f3 44£3£34 34 «I4£33 43 4f3l4 4f3l4 

6r3£43— conqtK t iii;.j and to conquer. 43t33|4*l1 
33£44 'Sl*3 331 313 f4f3 '*1*13 4t333tat3 
44^143 34 '34 f64 43 4f3£4 4f4C4 5f33lCf 3 1 
4^313 43l335'93l5f3£a3 3^1134141534* 


• 34 4|3 nfi|C3E* I 



Wtftsr, I 


i <10, 


\i4 


(iff I tfTff'BS fts? sFsw 

^**r<!1, nPiiiai, ^^*11 <8 ®«,»it«r Ji’y'sr^tc?? 

r^cWJtw »i’»j »5i f^fjtt? ; cn 
»fireai CT ’ff'sC'Stc’ta ’too sif^ 'st^i otwcpw 
'OtotPt ®nio o«t otstco ofaj I '•ti^ico'j 

ofacai csfCTfl • fneto fi> 

ototf^* ? o* c^f5?« o 4«t*i ■i<«ii 

*llt I 1^«»11, f05lOl, »tt(*fel, ill'l— 

« <aoo ’?W(5t I ^fo>i5» c^i f6<a 

?5tfo OOt’J’lO® ? nfirf !|1 ^9,— 

OW 4 ^<109, 40&I 

^Otlp sHfsOl ^ICW CVf«91 

r» T 

Oftw OtOCT OTC9J Jl^I '8 

Oft«Tr»IOOta otfll r«l5t9 =991 910, 1 ^f99 ff'SCO 

CT ’tltOI ^9®tf9l09 *l9tf'»5 91 .lff®?ff»I£09 
»19H «r?>19‘l or991 pf^C® ®?t9, 499 
COtOO f999 Att I 9^0® 0f99 

foWfOlO f99f«0® f9999f9'51, ^‘!®n9«S1 9f«H1 
Of991l«9 I 1tl9tI99 ’19l'9't9 40 r999 
fOO,— ft9t9l C9F9C®9 01C9I 99 9ICg fo 91, 
*lti Of9l9 r999 <H 19 i:Hf 9 «ts;®9 99 fo 91 I 

9ff 99 9tlO, 9f9 “f99f9« 099)194” “39if9t9- 
9l9t99" ^9’9Ht'?^f« 99, 'SC^ 919 '2lff«9 

9f9« 9t9t9 9t9«9 91^0 ^19 9tl 9tfO, 

* 9t9tlO ^cat%9 Ot9) 9f991 al91 of9C« 
^t9tW9 00190 Ot9f9 ISiO 911 91'OtOJWCn 
C*tC^ 011919 9011901 99C9 4 oiJi 9ift< 90199 
91991990* Ofooo 09191099 0®of9CO'8 OO^O 
9f99t^t901 0f99m9, fo«4f9*fe9I.f99lfi|099, 


• C«9 99® 01911 4909 9lf9-ill 91 f90-^9«1l 

•ni'Om «f* flfol 10091 0^119 91 01099 910< 919911 
OfiWll I 


010919 901 « 9^9:410^500 fsiflfos 91 ^tf®- 
9tf90O9 *1#iroo 901 O 409« 9091, 95^ 
010919 9®1 90^959 O 9)1*1009 } ofl 
91 tfo9lC99 fjreW 9ir9S1 *1^00 9191 9099, 
'Sl9l9 ^%0O 91 0^00 90191019 ( ideal 

proliability ) 9^91 ofoiOtO 91 9l09t 909i I 
of99 OfoOO ,Sl9f»t 911*1001 « 9'^9'5I 0105 
9f»I?l1 OflCO ^9®lf90 91 .ilf®9lf90O9 Oil 

’JH* iJr: >i1i f99il« *1199^9 O *lf995^9 Ofllll 
Pt90® 99 91 I f'5r9 919191 9l?9 9^00 ojo^o 
£4% 09099, 0)090 09^ |C9f9 -, 4l 091 of90O 
9lf9 91 |>ri)pl',et 991 99 I 

Ollf*!.®!® >21*1 9$04, 0»I19$'S919 o|®91^. 
9190 0'2tC99 01019 >21949 51(911 9f095a I'O 

o)t»4 90191819 ^910 oif^aii:^ sii| f 
■«IC99! 0019®; O0il91 9tjg9 ?f«f9a 09 >21909 
0091 91 9*t5^l'«C« ’iNm, *109 0'2t099 9199 
999 of991 999105, 9919 >211^9 O 01^^90 

01919^09 ’3.*'' I 0*11950919 00*11 

«1105, 40^^ OflO 91)9199 9105, fO« C«099 
5l9l9l3i « 919 009 ? 

f9Sfl099 I'lfo 9900 4 >210*19 991^ 991919 
019919 OPIi 991 009 91 f9®!19 40*1 9i»91 

*1^1040*1 O *19*101 0f?4t9 90919 *1199105 

ififfl 0191 919 9tt I 009 99^5909 C«t099 
<9ro9lfv099C9i oloflWH O 99f9®t099 f95t5 
C9 9rO099 OlRtOO 4009109^ 9949 009 91, 
0191 909 I Henry Drummond 49 Ascent of 
Man 9190 <lO 0 O * 950099 a|i9lf09)f«'9 

91419905 Ofo ®*59 « 909199 '91091591 '9101 I 
>S1-T[0C09 099 55 *lf90«50fr 0191099 '9l09l5J 
99019 40i;I 'So9 *tt'e91 ^19 1 Drummond 
49 909 4509 ®5^0 091 959 915 1 

0090 54 ®5,^0 5®WC5 I 

• 45 395 >w* 9ltt9 «51ft5 99 I 
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mftw? 'B'^l The in.li (Terence of the Husband to his 


n®#®! « c^tw'si >a^ stfsfe ’«c«i<i 

ajs^st 

Saiiira fa^icaa ’mr ^m't Drummond 

The idea that the existence of sex accounts 
for the existence of love is untrue. Mani.»-e 
iimon^ early races, as we have st-en, h.»s 

notliinjj to do with love. Amtuy; sav.i|;i* 
peoples the phenomenon ever\ wiiere confronts 
iiS of wedded life without attain (»fl*»v<-. 
Love then is no necessary inirredient of tln‘ 
sex relation ; it is not an out!^o<jwth of passion 
Love is love, and has alwavs l)een love ; 
and has never l)een anylhinL; lower. 
Whence, then, came it ? If neither the 
Husband nor the Wife bestowed this tn’ft 
upon the world Who did ? It was A Litth^ 
Child. Till this appeared, Man’s affection 
was non-existent ; Woman’s was fm/xn. 'Fhe 
Man did not love the Woman, the Woman 
did not love the Man. ILil one day from its 
Mother’s very heart, from a shrine which 
her husband never visited nor knew was there, 
which she herself dared scarce acknowledge 
a Child drew forth the first friNh bud of a 
l/jve which was not [)assion, a Love which 
was not selfish, a Love which was an 
incense from its Maker, and whose fra«Trance 
from that hour went fi^rth to sanctify 
the world. Later, lon^ later, throuf^h 
the same tiny and unconscious intermediary, 
the father’s soul was touched. And one day 
in the love r»f a little child. Father and 
Mother met. 

That this is the true linea.tje of love, that it 
has descended not from Husbands and Wives 
but through children, is proved by the 
simple.st study of sava^^c life. Love for 
children is always a prior and a stronger 
thing than love between Father and Mother. 


Wife though often grtally exaggerated 

by anthio|)oIog\- — is all too manifest and 
thr<uighout the whole regions the Wife 
dues not love but only fears her Hu.sband. 
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«rtiTff*i <*m *tf?WCT >«’»!>«» »i«tc5i?r cnv 

f*f»l « C«^f»l»ia n<nl5« I 

c«it*r5 if*!? 
cf ♦if® ^1 *i'#l ?^t® 

f%ir WCTS >I«(I f?51 
®W «?t^5| WW 

ft^T?' ^'1*19 9* I >|9ti:’»9 'Stf'B w 

’Tt®tr*t«t9 *H"nt9a <af« 

*lft® 9l9trs»l, C*f9tc»t®1 

I ^f? 'Wf® 

ilm ®W® W9 ®f®9f»® 9IIW® >fl9i*l 
CT, ^91 C®l HI?. 4«J? ( ^Jiai 

»Rtw ) »p^a^ £<1*11 9t9 c9 at arse’s ®W’ifcn 

*TI, <®9® ®5t ®f911 "Itc® I 

ft^wa 9^t® ^a®5 ^®i 

C’l»i « c«»i a®f^fiw s’lf 5i«, «9i <ii®f5 
♦Itfl^tfl® «•! ; »l®t£*l9 cac9 ’lt®tr't®f9 
fSiaCTa ®c*i bistre 1 »i^tw « 

®Wft®^»n ® ^«i®f*i'5® HC9I *n*i 

®f®® W, ®t9l ♦lt’lTf®=l! fn®t9 

«lf®W®t9 ®r?£« «tc^ I '«?<I9 

fSii »«5if9t9 ’«®rt99 

"W K^c® ♦«« 1 ®*tt®^®»it9 ®tf^t 
♦nfn*!® »iiatf®® H®i ® '®r®w®t9 ^i£si 

®tffil *^91 99 *ltl 9f®9t^ ft®T9 ®f4C« 9?t9 I 

4^*tftff®9 C®T*r« 'J9Wtr*l® rwc«9 

faw f9«t9 Htl I 9t9t9l ®tC9J9 '««!- 

fWtW C®9® Cn\*9rf!9 ^Wtf*!®®! ’It®t9 ®r9*( 
m, ®r99 4l«J® f»IWtW9, ( 91 ^9^1- 

ftriCT ^f®9tn «a®C99 ) "ftWIC® *l9t®l ®f99l 
®ll®5t9,'tt9t9t« 99T»lf«»ItBr«ta C«I99 4«f9 
9Wt®tf9® 9f»lt® *ltW9 91 I 9#t95ar C9 9f*l9l- 
%<w, mit^a «i®t9 9tf®c9, *i« 

9jtwt!9 9^9, ®lf9*l!W9 4tl® C99 ®®rtw 
nmwi C9t® 9^11 ♦lfV9” ««♦! 9® fiwt99®® I 


'9f%9®ar '*1919 f9®9 4®*i *99119? 

C9Tt®" *tf9‘tr® f9®1® K9«.®Tfl^9 919 ®f9^1 
®t9tr9 9t^9l« C99 91* I 

991199 9r9®9fl. ®9t9f®9t5fita 9^ « 
9l'5t'99 9f9'5< f99t9 91 OTf9in f®| 9li- 
91»9 I *t9t9 9C® “r9»l >«* ftl® 9W9 91” 
®C9 “*t9f91 9tC9T 9°tf«f9®t9 91 9t94af®*t9 
9t9l 91 ®f99l 9T9JC>l'l9*J, ®9fC®'H9, ®99tfl 
f9f54^9t9 ^99f® ®f«® 5tC99, *t9t9l Arts 
f..r Arts’ sake ^£^9 9591%, '*19191 4 £914 
9t9a '|91 ?l9t9l£ 9991; 4t£9t91;, f®®! 991, ’llfs 
f999i®1 &■, ^9£®t9 9f<?11 «^® 9*£99 491 

'*1919 f 9r99t 9^91 '6 flfsa f9r95l'5£*f9 99919 
9if9£99 l” 99t«rf®9l9 C9t'5l9 ?Kr9® ®9^f 
“9«r f991 ®f99£9« ’*[919 f9| 9£9r9 4l£f 
91991 9£9 99, 9l99l9Jlfn® “r®r«9 *99 

( 5f®9 ) £9 f9a9 *1*19 ®f99tE99”, 

9f9® 9H 9f9C«£*9, '‘®1919 £*11®1 9"99,ft9l9 
91 9r991 9lf9£® ♦llf9 91 I* 

9*|19^®919 £91'5l9 ®'f'59f£9 f9®t9T9fff 
99 ®T91 991919J 41911 9f9£® Cfil ^fWfW I 
99'jr9l£99 Br9al£»ll69l9l£9 4 99£® ^19® ** 
4®f5 491 991 '9t9'94 9«9 1 ^®91£ 49119 
®19 ®fi4 f9| 9 [99 91 I 9f®96a £9 ®t£9 
4* 4f£9r9 §*1191199® f9»® 4f99l£f9 49< 
?91£® *(£9 9£*r £9**1 f9f9®, 9£®® '*l'?f®9 

*591 4r99l£*9, ®191£® 4*I1»I^«91E4 *19t9 

«ir® £4t99«t • ® 9®19V9 *f9^ 4f9£*I f®f9 

• *®19 9CT « ( >?M 9199 ) «ll9ji|9i9I 40W 
9?«t9 J(9«r9 99tt9l54 41T9999H f994 4ll9t*91 
4t99 I 99«919 T^Pt WiflWI *«1f f49i9, '5l« f^Pl 
( 9119*991 ) 91^199 «1 I 9TOI 9*91991019 9419 
I 99*919 C9^ 999*f99 9*91199 119 9^99 I 
<81919 «f® «99 9|99, 999 499, A «99^ 4119f*9tf 
44919 99 « 9491 1" 4| 9911915919 9< 419 1*1 9l9 91 I 
9191199 **£4 4^ 94 f951999 9*9 I 
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), r«F fl9 ^<(IW4 

iJl'8)l’»^ I '51’^ftr C'*1*r9 

\v% ^»it*ii''9»it« ’tf'Btav « Jii'jwfl wcfli 
ft5i «ii'f4m?hr»?i ^1 cifNsi ?(« citf 
»H5>, 'St5t9 '««1«(1< ’»«I1 ^»I1 ’Its 

c^. S»*lt»l^»l1 « '®tf*t •ItC'SS 

*tt^CS5< ^1 '9 «fWHl -Ji^ISI 

’SIS ( «t7:4tcs 5«i ?'Sii ^Is 

«(?nTcn? ) ^wtf^s; ^fB^s ’ff'jsus’t i 


c»Ts»« <* fssn ?««« 

ml I StK 5ri1"’|Jf ^’fts ^“^SBW 

»lf?->!^ts ’(^5 «<im ’SfistWfl ■?’nif'5’?’HCSmf 
•a«cai«,” ac«isi \ k % aiic^sl c‘il*’t a-stfs 
««5i I ssiss c’j^iw imca 

c»iH«^i<r»f igiti ^5 ml, n?i« •if»i'8sti,*if’r® 
SCSI'S afl stcstcs? fn '■ttn i 




mcsit rsif^9i«5)-scm^st m \ 
4t«i's-«nFi mi’t Mf^si ! 
mt^tt Jis'fsc’is sfiMss-ecsf, 

•HM1 tjwit'Bfcss ’tas’imsr, 

C5S '•itfa SCSf,— 

Item msts-^s-stit-af^si ! 
^Cm fBS’IW*!, fB^1tf«, 

Vi ^stiams f5? csn gifs, 

'S’llfit' s?tlt^9-s?g-aifrs 

•tcMi Sffssgst rngg-ssi I 


m« smsiHcsfl fs«tcs»s sa, 

CS5 msc'fs -(s^sss, 

SiCSl gtSStfMmS gssl‘11'81, 

mcMi'gsg-scmt^istfsjft SI ! 
stem sHT fscn ^fsfBSftS, 
fssfi® fss’rs ’tflfss-’Xtg, 
fssifs’ s^sg gs mmssscf 

stem fgfss s SI 

-infss^if St? csTs I 


ss^s-ssts sfeeg— fsgfst® ?stST«i, 

c«s cscM-stcs ss^s ICS ^ss cm»rt*t-*ft?li 

CSSWJI I 


^slssi s'! cmst*t SMCl stfs, 
sjfss-mrpi-fsis-fssts c»ft««-ms itfs I 
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# 9\l^ I 


Wi '*RH *itR« 

CTt*ltfi#5 «f» c^ 

’•fintfe»iH «i5t ’i?in’itc<ii« wfs’it'j «it®? 
ai«6l 'Jf^t'9 fw»l »l'*ts I »i^(at 

*rt*6t8j 1 ■af^ ■*» 

«f?'8twfc<»t«f'»i8 1 JiRiffl <it_ f^aiwa 
-api I ?«[’«? ’I#ll«5 ^f»I«tC» i 

JK»0 MIW, C«||? acw, CT*? "SC# I 

vaiMi ^wi Rj|fa®f?ca« 

'fl’K «t?ttvr3 atr<'«iii 

f?wc« I 

4^«jm C68tt8 ^sSt ^5^ 

•n?t 5 ^H I ftcasf 

'«r<r» « «»H 8 'fd “!» ■•»« 

cwfei astsi C»I 5 iNa i” 

4»ft c’Jifei 5?:'® ^tN? ®f«5i 

CT!t*it? «»tfac® «ifien® 'ifl’( Nf*5« ®tc^ ^C4ar 

^r»l»l— -a ■«»^f’?<(l «iu® I 
»il*i *!jc® c®a, •^tf’iTW’i '®c»ii 'jta 

CT«l« I aw ^fits wt®, C8R a®w >9W 

cntiTw I ^tw ncfl c^a, ®r#f >i>jt? 

«in w*iw I «aasi ><®fei «iT9 ®fli >ji 

ca^ wi® ®«c® at9ta ^\ i" •^'S'l 

wa wa w afa atit?i*i 
I «fiT« a’^t-ua’-aaff a faa«w fa 
«ia ca f«a ®tai at^wfaa 
ai i caaa fp®T3 >*»5t c«ai atatt® «t®fe fsa i 
fa^a cafaai ^?ar afaa— “«1 atfe i 
ipw®W9 ’flatsai mm 9®]t®Tfl« aa 

a<aa?i"»«t« a® ■t®i^ aw ?ai csii a^wi 
<aa aatta c®ia ataai ata f® i fa® 
®tatwa 'art ai a^an fa>?j(tai aaa cai i at 

n a«a I" 


a^HW afaa— “«a® a^ta aa 'ataai aaica 
a®ii ♦c«fi5 1 af'aa aata an ai c»t {5 
aiai^wa aifr >ata? 't^aw aaa fatat?;! cawfet? 
aw atfl fata ?ata 6® if® aww ca iwafet«— 
®rt ata ^f® caa®— cata aa ‘aw c*f>|ai 
atlaia aw ®tc® ®ta aiai ats ai i ®w ®tfa 

aica® 'a®| ®aai atiai afaa— “f®, f® f 
?(w ?9 >a®| atfaai afaa— “caa ®tar^ ®ti® 
•a®&i ®ti® faattata c®®5 'iw caa^a i’’ 

«ifw» ^^Ja® alai afaai ^iSa— “111, In. 
1i® a’ta I f®® ®tt® aaca c®t ?' 

“aaia i wiatf^tas ai'ft ®tfa a'Irt ® 
raw 'fliafa i ati^ faw caa^c® atca 
t«?iwi aww i” 

“«ia’ca aatc® c®ta af®c® atwa aa at® 
an ’fcn 'aauaia C3®a c®^wt fatfe atca i 
®taaa taaicaifefa f'f af® ®aca?’' 

“«iaa ® 9 a f® «ia ? ca^ «a«t® <a®faa 
®iatwa at*^ r.®ts» ®Ui» faw faaitaift >a®art 
atfata fat® ata— c®aa 4®fei caiiatiJ atlj ata 
^ita aa wfa ?” 

aftatara nala ftfaai ®lSa i w afaa— 
“ai, ai wfet a'^ fa^a ® 1 » ata i ®i ®t®i ®fa 
feta «tai ai 'jta cat®—” 

attaa atfaai ‘ofaa— “atafei aaia ai «al® r 
^fa a'® 'sa ai® c®a ? ati® atw ®ta ®art® 
atf’t c®ta wwfs i faaitata stfafet ^ fwtata 
aw wta ®w cata fat® ata t ®taa 5 cafei faarti 
mm Silica fatal sajta i f®® ?®wifel '*t®M 
aaia aitai ataitaa cri cat® car® ata i ®a 
•aaa ®ii at®j nim atml ®ta® ®t® crt 
®ajc® aw i” 
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*nri 


yd 


C’ljJ ^^'Blt’t ’ffim >«>(9 ^t9ar 

>ir^'8 ’(f'l't— “451^ ’P'tl CifS'SsjC® 
c>it 'et»l i” 

'8t«!13l C’JtnW JlfeS'S 

Wil ^af'* fiffll ef'Ji fb9( I 

’•ifw <a’F| I’lH «(iC'J 

*fj?u^f»mi c’\^ '*!« ac-.*t 

vfii*i I c»i? «rtc»itt’F «i?f<i ’sptJce*! r^iMs 
• itt* I f’»'*t*it<r c»it ^?'«)t'i ♦ifliR 

W ^taiw ^T'la •■swc'j *n^R 

— “>*f^ cw, 'j.f’i ?it«. ii'ttCsi f" 

WttCT ’iM— “flfn ! ^a*!» 

c«it^t^ ^at 4 'w ?c« ? 

’i»t, ««? 's*t9 fsr®a i*^c5 1 " 

“tn, ‘cir^riR, ■si'?' 4^’r!j 

C5?t^1— >il’|!«fW?l ^T-J ^U.'s 

5IC93 <&»t- ^T?t* I’P ?” 

*i^I1, til, '5t5fl, '®t?Il C^P 'fl'l? 'SUVf'I ^5P15I! 

^RU«P ilt'J ’Pi[C'5i! 5Cii i” 

4^51 >1515 'fl’pSt ^ ’1^'^ fiRi 

CWNsi W’lfl 5«?11 '5t?tl=P 

«’c® ■’t-; 

^’CB cirt^tf ? C55t^ii ai’P a->>i i" 

“Htwi i|1 ; w<ff C*lt1 59 SI) l” 

“fswat c«ft«t «it5 ^t9i 

«fltnc9 C6«R ’ic’TffB r 

5tC9H 5tC9*( 9119 9t«fl 9?pBR V 
ftWH lit I ^91 >fl»ltw -Sllat «Itl>I5I ” 
“'*t9l '9911*1 C’Pl919 9tCB*1 9*^1^ 919 f 
“— 9< ^*(t9 >Itf >19 C9tB, r 
ftHl ’tf95t9Bt^ 9r»I^-*'^f'^1, ^9tl«r9 
f¥t*t CBIIBI '•CT I *lf95t9B 5f*Hl C9C»lt 
Cn 9ft^— “'•’I, 9PI 91 Iff I 991 

cvR^r 


£591 5'5?n H fScB 

9 f 99 I ®« 9 C 9 91 i 991 9 il 9 Sl t'ff'^fl flCl 

sNsi Otn I >99' 919 f I*!!} 91(991 IRR f^i 

»tf9?l1 Cn fif99l 'SIlf9i’l i f>9tl9 t-Pg'N'l '51919 
*lt£9 f^filS C9C,‘: 61!9[91 9f5«i I 

C59« »11't'irC9 •T-t5<'1 -“^19 59'« «ll9lC9i 

915191 91C® 919 I '91(9 1.9 f® '?11l9® 

r 

"*15 £99 rs? 'Il't? -*'»!} SC9tS( 1> C®l9f9 r 
“1® £9 ?C9CS« Al '-HR’S >i"^< ®lt9(9 i f>l 
il'-lf9 91 59 fig ^'119 TflC® It-I l” 

£591 l-IJia ■'SKI Nlfelli ■9191H £59Ul 
9 f 991 ’ll®'!! 51 ® fwV) 19 I>li >91 £lf 9 «I i BRll 
'« 1 &I 1111919 9 lf 59 9^9 I 

’ifflsiai iif>i 9 i £- 5 i£'i 9 fr 99 i £i*i I fifia 
9 >»l, “N £991 ®99 'Si'lR 9 'C 9 I 91 I •«!? £11111 
£919 £19 f 9 f^ iC'il 9 '! 11919 9*1 l” 

£591 ('•T' 9 «. 9'9 Hll 9f91 -ifMIl 9f5*I I £119 

ijfsiq— “^5(1 lii 9(>j£i» ,” 

“9199 9£9®" -itillil ;‘ri"1 $19911(9 9f9 
91(9 5tf59l 9f59 ' '-'i'l' llfl BlPH 9(9 5t£'5 

8llN«i— 59® 91 £59(19 9fW t915 5t919lfl(9 I 
£591 £119 '91(9 5t«I9 “9t5l'1 991 illicit I 

£9 g®9 >599 5SCS il9 5(9 £91 ll9tt 991(1 
^9 9£9(Ib I" 

"fl 915?, £591 !’■ 

“99 ■-5l|« f9£9r 99 flfl9 I ®19l 19V 
9Ifll9fel f9C9 f9'«tl (9^61 5l£9 lll9llSl lC9£f 
llf9 9TC< '5C9t> I >1|119 9(111-991(11 9111 
191 51 ; fll fl 1(9 ®19 lIlSl Mill 911 ? 
V1C9 9(1— <91 1115 5(9 (11, 11(99 9(9^ « 
111 1(? 9(9(1 I fll Vt9 £51 £99^ 191 9lf 91 ( 
£9 fllt(9t ItfVl £1 9(1— llfl 'lit) r*t9t(9l 
Vlf9(9fl 119 C519 991(1 I Cl9tl 

1191 9(1 fl9l— £59ltl(l f9(9 fUKlltl <919H 



jitviH— «rrfw, I 
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fsfce ?c^ I ^ft«i c^ fnjtt^i flTwTt® •tf*r 
cn 'ins'e ^191 91 W !” 

^T»lt»J9 »l® >1«i1 556?tir »f4'll' - 

"%t CBt9t9 <a« ^?[Slt8 »t'C»( ! 

seta ’fw ?” 

cn #tr’ic«r®»i I f^piT- 

9Sl_r« 49 4<»9‘r« *19 I '95^C»I 

9|»»«9 9W C919 915 *tK9 ■«&, f>H 5t91 4^ 9>«ri 
fttn 4? 9C»r *f9I*(*f =*^‘9*1 ; 4ff9 «ft?9 
<flTOT^ 9i9t5l '9Wff r 

f^9 C^fllC-^ "*119 9f^f5»l r 

“951 9r?r 9’« "StsW « ^f9t9 C’ft*! *11’?® 
^1 I f95« ^ff«I C9 ’1tt*l9 9C9 ’l^fl '4t'§tt»T r«»It9 
951 *1^(9 «t?1 *1' I 9rtN t’ldisi'i! f»t*f5^ fwta 

>8919 p9fs»If>( I 91^(1 >199 *1<J9 'Stal 9t»l 
C1I*1— «tC9T C9>^ JIJ1-1 ar’Il '5«C'9 *tt9r*1 T 

“Jl'flf)9 >ms| 9’C« 'Itca T 9191 t«l 919 
4 999 4191'$ 9tl*1 5191 f9 C>1 99 9'11 9I»1 
C 9 ' 5 U'’ ?" 

“f»l 49 49iJl »9tS r99n *19 I 51 8t<pl 
4999 49fel C9l9lN *11 C91*1 C51 4 

991 »i 99 *11 r 

f*lf»1C99 !»91M5 r.999 *l9t9 9>lf9^ 

9l91 ^C*I9 C9C9 51919 ^C991 f99'S.'ir9’ItW 
9f9«r9»I I r99 5T919 Mt^t9 $9l‘lf®9t9 C>t 
9f9$n 919 f9 9f991 ? 9t9t^ 9^9 4 99$19 

9Htt9 9f^5 9?C»l 6‘»1C9511} 49^1 r95 

9f9C9l 9tt9 I 

^•19 49^ 5tfl91 9f»l»I— “99, 991 *1H9 

49 *rtf1l9 5191 >ir5jl ■ 

C5t9tf9 991 519 *1919 f9 ? 991 9l9Sl 499 

f9f 9919199 99 C9 495C99 C9'^^ 919J5 C*ll I 

(JI 999t5tt5t 91 f9 9915 9t9j:9 l" 

“019 4 991^ 9tf95 919 919 i;fC5 9tlfl 


911 fir 9 ff ?9 91 C 9 9 ir 9 5 t« 499191 <; 

C 9 Mf 8919 I C 9 r 9 C 9 f 99 9 $l 9 9 H, 9 C 99 9 C«' 
9951 St? 5 l 9 9191 ? 9 t^ 91 *[ 9 tfl 991 9 |i:i i 
C>iaU 9 519 9 ® (: 9 lC*t?t« 9119 I 51 W 9 9 l 9 Rss 
!{ 5 t 9 f 99 9 l 5 fC 9 I 91919 r 9 tt 9 ff 9 45 fir 9 51 -;' 
C 919 r 9 C? ftt? 9 tfC 9 I 4 f 9 l 9 91 ? 9191 ^ 19 ? 
9991 f 991 «t 94 C' 1 C?f 99 l 9 , 51 ^ 9 ^t«, 4 :’' 

r 

“^f 9 91 *mc»l 51 ? (919 ( 5191 ? 99 lt C 9 ^9 
919 (® 51 9(9 9 ?fl 1 ? (519 995 5199 ( 9 l I 91 ? 
f 99 lf 9 f 9 9 >!ll 9 95 J 1 59 ( 5 ^ ' 9191(9 (59 ( 91(5 f 
“ 5 tC 5 9191 ? 9 $ 9 ( 9(9 (sll 9 (?ff*l I f 55 
9 t 9 l (5 (9 45 5199195 (9 9 * 1 ? 9 l( 9 i 9(9 
591 * 1 ^ 9 f 95 91 I (9 9 $ 9 ( 9 ( 9 ? 5 H * 9 ? 
919 r®*! I 51 St?’ 919 ^ 9991 91 91951,^19 ( 9 t (5 
9511 99 l 5 ^9 591 9 ? I f 59 49 l(** 591 - 

9 l#r? 99 ? 9 ^ 591 ^%5 9 ( 5 ? 91 I 4 ? 9919 
f 9 ( 5 ^ 5(5 I Nl 9 t< 9(9 9 f (9 5 t” 

“ 51 ( 9 ? <191 t (?(5 f 59 ( 5191(5 

t'Sfl 9 (? 915 (5 5(9 1 ^( 9 $ *1519 5(9 ( 9 (R? 

(519 515 9 « 91 r 

“(9 ’®Itf 9 t? 5 tf 9 I 5 lf 9 45 i >1 59 f« 5 r 9 < 
91 I 4 5 ^^ 9 ^? 51 « 41519 599 91 I 499 

'?l 9 f 9 ? 69 l" 

9 lf 9 (? 51 *' 9 «tl 459 tf 9 91 #^ 5 t ?1 5 r??l 

519191 9919 $ 1 "ft? 919 * 9 t? (?tC®— 9 ? 91 ^ 1 ^? 
9$(9 (*t 1 fS 9 ■ 99 ? 9 « 5 l 599 95 1 9 ( 5 l(? 

f 5 ?'S .59 5?1 9 lf ?919 *l« 4559 ( 41 ^ '? 5 I 

5 tr 9?1 9951 tf 9 ?l f 9?1 5191 ( 9 ? 91(9 9 f 5 $ 5 T (9 
Stf 9 M ?f 99 l 

f 9 f 99 1551191 ^f? 5 — “<tf ?1 f 5 5(^9 T* 

"f 5 ( 9 ^ 91 ?t (5 5 US 9 1 9 ? 9 t^ 5 ( 9 ? 9 (? 

C 9 ( 59 } CStfr 9 nif 5 99 ftff 99 94 C 9 tlt(< 19 r 
“ 5 K 9 ? fiK? 99 , f 9 C 99 5 ? 5 tC? 5 t 9 ? 1 - ^If? 
9(5 49 f 9 (991 5?(5 Stl* 
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^r«isi 'f«i <«»8l *mftr 

4n[isi 1 

CW« f«(«M ’lf*l»I— 'JC? ’Htcs '9Hiie f 
c>is W5 4* c^t*! Hf«ta 55 fwat^ai 

fT*l— “g*t* I C*t«rTW 5»cfe« f«l«1C!i1 

fs.»i I f%Ha 'stata ftaife f’lai '5_f»n«- 

ff»i I «la^C‘t? cn ivsis-w^ii laf '»f99i 

aNai ®6»r— “ca’T® r r"(i’« ai»: cift«t- 

ftn "Btai aT% '»(',fc*7ta ’ r® cwNc® 
f««ta >ia «itr»i I 

ar»isi--“'?t‘STNa sa c'b®^ f'aw <ic»i 
i" caw •»'<C'S 9(if?i»i I 

y^^ta ar»i»i— “caa a; «T* ^a i 
«iTfa auta i" 

caa« fa's!® '»ir»«5tata haicaia f's'sa 
ata I aica BiaiaSl aai ’ffaai faai faiaa ’J*^- 
flea Waatatu atiaar fata cif»iai a'^a^acai 
acaH ^faa i 

“^tfa 'at«» a'§l ^ati's ; aa^ta 
atcfa t’ afaai ^caw atfafa^ ^jjata 
a'ai afaai aafaw ata i fawtai ■•»faa— “a'sa 
ca awfia 'siwataa caai abac's ^cacaa f 
fiHa ^a faa— “tl 'Bt?, ait«. fa aaata *i'?ia 
strata afft bw cac® aiai aiaa i 

?fWOTa Bw Ba B ai=aa affeai i 
fafaa «taata afaa— "bicb cata 'Bffaai aca 
ai I aitfa Jiai ^*tatcaa atiaa aaih cacaa 
Bw afa I* 

“arttaa w caaiaa ! 'Bt*tfa caa r* Bta’ia 
fa anna i «*fei can aa i «aa aafet^ ataiwa ’ 
“Bi atfa Btfa i b^ atai ati atnattaa 
<«b| faavaaatB ac^i attaa aa^ atatta 
•aafa caajcB^ aca i a ^aaaarta aaai i" 
ari< ^ a^ atcaa faca ^aiaa a^n 


a^caar Bfaii »faa --“'Sta’ca atatia «affa 
>aaata aaa tat 

fataa Btata a‘?« %6ai Bifaai awi aaeta 
a*a® ^Ba faa— “B»[a i^acat Bi’ata >aaaca 
'*fca afaca i” 

a»ca ^ai^ alc-ar Btfaa--“atai -aiai— ' 
^atBiaa ate® Bff'ia— “fa aaa alcaa t 

e>ta 'Bi'a 'Saa iib r 

“•sa ’Bra afBi ?acaia -aia ai^« aitaia 
’aia® ac<(fea i '};fa >iiaat-.: ■aa i” 

«>1c<59 f‘H:aaaa>tHMn a-aacai '«<tfaai 
tt'Sit*! I -' iai au<a siatca cafaai ataa 
atsai afiiq - “tta a^csi», f-icaa aaata, alaa - 
a<caa aaw:--«iiMcaa -1! ?caa aicaa aa «aaN 
tfa caa.c« bi^T 

a1ca«a cal^acsi-? a » *. ^rsia faca aifaai 
afaa— ai naita aTaatai^taa 

^ ‘?' 'i: a?" awa >ica 
Ba ai fBBta fa’fat'.a 'bj lea ai i 

fnfaa i)ciim ia'«i> ^aaBca 'Baat^a 
caia Bta BI cafaai ;'taB Jiati awatB w«a 
afacaf^a i ca afaa --“aiwi ^i f?ata, fai 

BtCB fa ?” 

atcaar ataf laai afaa “ai bub faj aa fB i 
'BifBB caatcB iar?® fsatB faBi Bit asjffBtB i 
Bi ca aai aff i BiafB aicaa aa caa cb btb i 
>«t fa'f'i? fata ^aca Sti atsf— aacatcB aati 
caacaB BUB gac-JB— Bifa aca bibib aita 
oiati aa ait'iB i catetff «(iBuaa atiBa aa i 
'BtafB ai5i-«iiBai f«fcB «aauB Btaafa V9 
BCBBi aaa i auafa faca >atBt aat- 
afti aia’aa i” 

aaBtaiai cafB a?at afaatta bcb afaai 
fafBa ^atB tBBBj afaa i ata bcb afaa 
— afat ai 4i:aa caiB ^aarB«fn aua, faatcBta 









fw? cn ^1 ?5 I 

^S.tf’a HMJ ^5f<!l '■1!»!t?^ta r*1C«f^ P»S ’IJ’tfl 
’^fsw I »t4'Wt‘l? C^ 31!«»tW 

^ncfl ^finiC c^«l I 

Jt’t'S ’f’f ts®i I 

^»wStC'5 JSC -I*! l'f-351. C^l ’Il’ttfl «fB ^ifel 

« <lff»J'>fel fvsi »tl?»l 5^1 I 

^ta "Jiail »)’»( -tiflcst ctN*! cwa ^'la ’»s'p- 
aifii a^fsfi fbj? «.m I '^c’v 

^tf»i«i b?«i I (;j[5t^ ^isit’it'j I c^^»i 

C»lt ^W9 «lU»1t» St*» fii®! I CMV at^ltWTt^'Q 
C*I CTfa»i tb? c>i«(tW's I ^caa 

«<i»ia!tci cts^tfe tife ib®! I c^i '<!t>f 

'Btata 5^51 c>fN«i f'li^itat c't^t 

Tfwfl »(tai f*t'sie at*i ??t ■ 

(.^ W astatfl ^'1C4 ^t9I ’»tf9l 5tf»I«‘ 

faatw I HiHcaa a’f i 

<•’1 'etai aH»i a»iH ! 

uiafsi ^1^*1 »iMa ■»fat'5 ^'tca I ^feai 
atcaa fwi? «iif>ii«* cwfa^i-aia a^cs? 

btfa aai ?«s! f'^atcw i atc<i<i 'lingi ca 
^»itata*i a»t*J9 f*(»i 'si?! c>i ’i^rw 

CTtc^t w 1 c*! 

«»ta fa^ta afa M ^ii i 

•afai* •qifacaa aca a1ca» ta ^Stfaa aifa 
atfat«fa»i i alcaa af»i«i— “caa^ alcaa, '«itaT- 
caa ’fata 'st^ ■, '« aitataSi fai 'atata «ica¥ 
•iraata <tfbia lacaf i” 

^tiaarc'b afaaita « '»1« caat^tsfaa i 

fai ^tata cajrta ataa « ^Jta^a iaNai '®t9ta« 
«a a'aaima i ca afaa— “^.ta ca 

aaa icaa «ta 'aatatca a«(ca casic® ata, JEsai 
’aaw ««aaa a« ai«ia«i a’c« <itat« i faa 
•a aa ajtata ta ? catafei ^ iaf aian t ^ta 
a»aia fa f 


“^atta ai ? ^fa ac^aa >aaaa ’fiat’tata’t 
aam I ^aai aaa ara ^tai^aa faaart Nca 
9^31 aata aataiiSi aafa^ta, %fa asi a»ta 
afaca 'scafaiaa i ca aca aata caa artca Sf^i 
>aaa caatta anfi r 

“fas* vfliai fas ^faai aca ? ®fa « 4afa 
caca cass^caa’— 

“astcatas 4C«5 saa-afta aca i ’atalcaa 
%cat9t ac««- ca casta afeai cataf «tca «naai 
a’r® ^5)aa a'c« ca'eat i at^f aa aasacap csca 
atfa ata^i ^ca fataj T 

“assa” afaai ®nasc«? a^sa ^a- 

W attMaa ^faa i ^c«w at«ia— “ssaa, 5^ 
aca 'flaatai ais^l faca -aa i «iiaai aisft aca 
caa cat? fatia, «iai'a «saaa aaa caca 

ca ais^lcai ^a acaca f 

assa -bwata. faalbsstca ^ssa I'wa— “ca 
•3tc®”— caa ^taicas 'Sas atar faatcafe 'atfac® 
aai a$aiC 5 i 

alcaar afaai “«i at atai ; 4 sgTa 
castcai al r atcaa afaa - “ai, atfa apaa c^aca, 
>flaa a'®a ^aca i caa a^a, ca segcataStc^ 
s^fa aaai tw faat^ca, ’i.faac* a^ca ca^ 
aasitastal i caaca aata a»twa ^tcs ca's ca 
aca af aca »itcsi i” 

“«tcaa acai c^iaSta asai a^caa f 
"ca-iaSt fas as»a T a<tfa atar ««?aac^t z 
cacafi? i" 

•flcaar §c«f9t«aca ataa— “ti ti a«a « 
aaa facafsa ^aa 's^cata Jicacaa ! at a^a f 
a-sa a[s«a«> faal^aca afaa— “attiw tl aitfa 
c«i ^aacspl >aatca afaca caca lacaflatai 
aaat «itfa caaa aai »ca facaftata Jiaa« 
cssafa acac? i faifa sata’ca c^tati cacaa ?’ 
Ifiaar f^aa^aaw ^pwaj rbf«««tia stftn 
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?ft»j I C^t«( C^^C’l ^ 5 C »5 ’?at 

f*t«tCH(1 

?|51 5Tr> ’ll ’?f451 i<f*! I <tc«Sf 

^f« >i^«» *if«i»i— “Cf«f a'ss?, c'st’jfa 

oi^^i *»T«f c^t? c’i’i I '(’(5 

•rft’t ’tti'?liit<>t«ra '^tssts f<n?i i?c»i ««»( 

« ^cfei cmis »tf^c5 i;„5 I 
'fl'f ‘Jt’ltW 4? f<1StCRlfelC=Js 

{‘Tkf fife's 5i<. c’l'ittc'f otra t.'i " 

"c’l '^11®, Eft'll? »i'Hc«r f<F vfl^i fipfsis 
®f*lt'B T” 

N 1 >r 9 ^ 1 fl CSf*, ^ I > »I «15 C*l«) 1 w 

»!t'5 'ft’fW C^1*f «C-l 5fl, «tfl '^4^1 

nw 5tfii f<rt5 ^i«ti ?« r 

f^5tc^t?i f«'®'j estni 'Bii'^ifttr %f'»f« 

9^»i— “Iff -^5 ’»e«— list's i” 

ffww r-»§’(iat ^c’F't ’pt'sal 

C^»! “^fif >« CiC'f >il '^’P’f 'SII'8Ht«f ^tei 
w. «Tfil «5f «5 *11 <fta I 'att?fl ^3? C’lTcsil ‘fla 
»iw ^'5*f a»w« ‘fl’pfei ’fe:ii5tt«i'. at’t ’fai 
'^ic« cnfei ^tat? *itiat ’ftc=» ^t»tf*i eac«f 'ed i 
t? a^a 'diet's I'sjtfff ^»ia:*irta <fla c's'sa 
'«rfi« r 

f^aiwta f«’5a ate® ca*!® «if»i»!— “•(l^ita 
I afw etfa *11 tc»i ift®® 

«f»i ®5 a r 

^nar af»i»i— “®, w'ff® '^taH 

<CT f’lcm I iflcajf aa®, f*iafi*iifei 
’ffirei 'ow ««a c®'sta 4®^ c3Fteai®a'^ c^ai ; 
f® ff®»i f*tatt*ii&ii® 'Sie® c’icac* mf® ?" 
f^auai^ ®a*i -fita ®ata ^f»ii®r®»i 1 ♦la- 
®iai a*fi® cat»a ®'ia 'if®al ca»i 1 
^fcaar af«i»i— ‘‘®a»c»it® w’lf®, ai« 'll c®t* 

c®»(ca r 

®^*tca ajt®l at^l 'sili ®faaia w 


^*ieaa aiwa aa ate® 09® caiaai® ^faw 
at® I fafna cat aeaa sjattaa ^aa ai^a® 
f®eai ®tal® ®fae®fe® 1 ate® au® fae®a 
aa® aafeaa «« faai ^ata cir®c®fii® 1 '®ae*fea 
ca -sftiaa-ae® 6t';®fa ®f<ai “^a— • 
ateaar faaaca gt®te® afan-^caa/i, 

faetitafei ®aa® a«taati ®a1®i ®eafa 1 f®ca 
>aea a'ceaa ®i(f cae® ®® ®aft c®tai atea 1" 
®ta'ia slca® ^aea ^l^ai aieaa acaa i^ateaa 
a’?^ea Nai af®® “ca'^a aana "a® are aia® 
ai I ®taai ®t® ate® a c.$cat ®9ta ataii ®ita 
®ta ®eat Jica tra®' ^e® aat®ae® 
ae® aaea 1 tf®^ ®iaata ®iTe® ^®ata ® 
aa®t ®faaTa -aa®! aca ai 1 afa taat«. t®e® 
®teaa ®t’ae® aaaafa c®ia atatea 
aie® 4®?! ®et« fasteata c®«a c^i® ®ipaHr 
a'leaar « afcaa ^j®ea aataa ®9ta cae® 
a«ai at atai atfa®®®i Iteta >fl®fei a? at^ea 
«ea® ®fa® 1 f®|®a 'lea ate'stata cat faateatft 
aaaata ataiea ai ®5ai faai caateat atfaal e®® | 
5t 5t®ia ®tatatfa a"®a ate® ar?fa a?a«^,a^- 
a^a Ji®®ra®ti2i'ff®a®e®faf®9i ®atai^i ®faw 
fi9C®a I vfi®6i ®a»an a^ai a(®a1 f®wf®i ®fa® 
a’reaaai? ®f®afa f®ate®Ta ®f c®® 
aeaei? ? ^nsteaa ®tafai ®rT®fa <aea ®ttfl 
®ai f®faea atea 4 ait^tta ^lata ca® tfata at® 
aea aa 1” 

•‘®i af®j aai, ateaa c®aa ®®ai cat, ^teta 
®i-® Jia®a ®e® c®e® a«c®ai ®tff atfaal 1 f®®i 
^«a efaa ^ at ®ea ®^a® c®t®eaa aea attei 
Neat 55 ^ea 1 stal iaf®a ®iaata ®e? f® a®® 
®ea, ®i ®®J ®ac®t aea 1 ^a « ®t®ta ® 
faaa ta atfaal aa 1 f®® caa® ati «fa ®afre' 
atea ^tateaa ta atatai ®caet® 1" 

'■ca®®atn c®Ncaa«aif.f 



“itwar ftfw ^f*i»i— “cn <«▼ «t<ni i “nt? c»it»^t t cbii^?! 

wti «^trsi c^ csii ^t5f«t»! c»i >»fw sn^>i f 

W fl»l I 'etl’J •!■* J ^t?l« “O 5«f»in *11 I tni(U 

fir«lt*n --‘9*11? fw? f^ 9 ft 5 »f 9 r®«a cn « «fl^C 9 '5HlT*»1 

ijwi *1^ cntf I ■iinfett’f '«im9i ^tc*n ^ca f<f »i9 wa aca ?” 

4a*i cats afscai 'siiai Haiwta “«ii*5t, r»9 aia etata— aafa wn 

C«w Tpa aia^i aia r ^tana ai^^ asai ca '»3nai>f '«caina cawatasj aw 

ffWt atfaafei ataatfa f 'gia ataata i ata fatta ’faiaa ?* 

CTtfecwwcaw caw-a^fei faaiata ’fUf ca\siia, -“^fa ^’afei astaa ftni «itfa wtasla «ra 
CT% ftitata avatai aai ■aca aiw i” aai ana aafa^tai ®iaanaa—«t ^aatw 

. "fan^atai 'gfa Ta a?if f «naa faca ata— ai ^I'^i «ra «fat^— aaama 

“aitca *Trai— aai 4^ti caa a'p aajai ca'sai ataia at'fl >flta’^a--" 

wtata a« canfe? caaw aa i asiaaa a^ta:®a al aa' 'si'swtf® afaai S^a— “caf^a 
rtta 4’»^ »na^ « caa® «(ta «ia a® |^ct gfec® ca ataia a'a's ^aianaa^ «a«— c'staia far anwa !’ 
4 CT atfaa i a®Sl ^aa anaa ata aata ^«iaiaa aai ’^ta atai afaa— “caa fafa* fafa. 
tltir aar ■atcaa -, 'ttca ata ataf® 'aafa ^faa ^*ia aicaw alia f 
4W*naaaj)taana atica I caaaSi aiata faiaa a’ttaw aifaai a'aa - “’afasta ’natai aan 
^ffa *ata ata Taatcata c^'sa ijtafsiaa I fafa caa^^T^ jf^^tasi ^tafawa c'siaai <iiana 
4 aa «tfii cwaia et^t a® ata aitaa i *811® -aatai '5t« f^fa aiawa ai i ataia aw <*19 
atWa faiafa aaaata atatta Una cata aiai aiaea® r^a ^<1 1 ■5^f®r®a ata wa '*tt® fata 
aca caana 4aa »ii ata -Sf ®a®ta ataiaa i Jiata i 'sta 'Stafs -Bita at'#t ata^ ®ta ai 4ia 
4fw® ^tat®®: a®a ai'^ ®ta <811® a’ttsa ata 4®fei 55®a atta liicafa ««' 5 atii «!«? 1 4* ai^ 
4 CT catafi r at® 1 a’tatta fata ®iai®at® ®ia fata 4 a i" 

•fjfa tfaa, atRi aift 4aa ft® ®ata f® ®ta ?* aa\ -• wtata aa? caa ®tatai 1 caa cafa 
“aatat® caafa t a®a ®«i; 4^ aa ®t®^ ®ta 1 ®® ®i catat® caat?! r 
ai®a a®ta ana ca 4^ a®ta ai®taa ^aiaia ‘ at^ ! 4aa ®4t®itfa« ffv 4a? ®i®tra® 
ataia ®ai® ca^ ®taatia 1” ®a®itfa« ar®«afa^t® cata afa ca ®itaa ®l^f 

faitfaft aaata ®aca, 4 t® ®tai ^ca ai ata ®ca ca c«ifa®? aa 1” 
ftaia ai ?" ®®®a atat aaa aai ® aai ®r®ata fafa® 

•ftaial ai I a®a can aiata cata ®ta ®ttaa caaan® atai ^ta <*rtaa ®faa— a\ta® aftia— 
ci(®i« I 4 ®®a cat® aicai ®i®i®tf® 4 ca ata “®.i8 ceiau® ca ®i fataf® 4 ®tawfa fafaaia 
fl® cata aai ®ta fata 1 ®ta aiataa ata at^a ®tt® f® ®ai ®aca ai f 
ata, ®ta c®®a cac® ca afeiafe t(aita atfa atai® 

41 ® cat acaa ai«^ ana " 


a^ntrtj I 







d« 




— ’jf^isBi-aiu I c^r-^t 51?!'® ' 

j»fin^t'®1'> » C5t9’?t ^tc'® f^c»afi(t5t c»i^ 

I i* c*l8?t ^tiri+tr+iiy. 

♦}tl9 I W1*ll. ■♦T<t« ® '<11t? 6»I'^5ft4 ! 
«(«r5 ^»i®— ’^tai ■Ji’f I cmI 

tfretfs® ^\ 5!*i»i 'ic® '»tc^V 

®«n I 

«r(pr-'»lli5 -»i®f5 »IJt*(>litl ^f?»!t? fpai C'T^'H'I 
'iil’^f* ’^csi 5tc'5csi, C9it'i'ii1'a 

« «f'8'? »ir?® ’lT'(5fi ’ffssi- 

ffw*? ■<if»nTt c^tn 55 «tt«r f«f*» f54ife- 

j^st? «if®ii ^rln^ 'itf9sus*» I r5vrit»(f®- 

6®^5tn 'St?5 ^5 5sf4'»IC‘15 555 '15i5»i1 C5 

C5P15 Sltca^t f®®''!! fw«1 

TflW ’lil»l CM1, 5f?9I 5*1 '2tl‘l’ ; :.5 

c5i>H :»ii® 4-*?lar5iK5a 'ftis-^^i »iH 

C5 C?n 5t'<)«1 hfusl 5i! «l^5 

^5 «rf«®Ta »tfa6t5® 5C5 1 ^tei®l»I ®5»lt5 
fstssum 5CnT 551 *ffl5i 55-®l5'»1c*f 

»®t< ®f55ta «» >5®^ 5tf5t^I® 5*15®. ®fac®- 
If5, f®l 51*^ CW51 C5 c^l^ta 5155 

5tf5f®1® ( literan- (lileHanli; ) 5155 I f®f5 
5t5® ®n5 ^fast's C5®5 55'SI15 5ff5al 

5t% fllfltria C5ai 5fac®;55 ««5< 5tf5C®ia 
55531® 3^ af551 C541®ta ®iiia 5fa®5 

®fiic®ll5 ®T51 '9»I,«»iWt5 f555 5l5, ^^^aWS 
53«5lfel 'it5t5 5"1tf5® “’tfirctra®!” 5ra®1 
5tf5 515twa 4 5®J®1 551® 5151 fat®!® t 

5f5®t5 5t5l •ai5 C5^ 555 5t55<3[< alf5%a 
®5ta 3 5f5®t3l5 5t®5l 515 I 55»r5f5 5f5 51^ 
firt® C3l®fMl5 5® 5«rf®5® ®tt5 itatft® 5?I1 
(^?5 35 5W ’055515 5<ir55 5f55l '|C5 I 


®lca3 tafscai, ®i5ta 51?^) ® 51*53 et'jrtf 5t% 
153*5513 *»f35T®f5 15555 ®55I5 55 55 

5l3C5l5 I ®t3®3t53 5t»« 'J5f5'« 551351155 
'855 55a 5«5t5 5®3t5 ®r3®1 5SIC55 5t35l3tH 
C55 5® ama ^af^ai 5f®i®c5 i 5t5l55CBa 
®1513 351 aiSC® 5li:a,--“5r33C55 5fra5tcfej, 
C35f391l53 'Sllbcai « ®15la 513®® atlrt" 3 
«t5atl5 'et’(«ll at<5 alaaica i 

5iaa'«1 af3®t®l5ta 4f®f «, S[»5, 515, C*I5, 
®fvt3l5 5®r« 5151 C4%C« 138V afasi 3®l5a 
3C51'1C®1C53 5ca awfe caVa^i 5135 afaaic®® i 
usa 33l«5f5 3i®1® 513 ai9i3« *I®ta 5®5 
CJ!|%I3«I5 41135; C551 51551 1 

t3C53 5a«i a fas! 515 1 ®tl3 55133 ®®5 5<5 
atai® cs^; al3aic®5 ^sis 5t5IC53 afa® ?5l®- 

5^3 W ‘f5®’ca '§15® afflai 3f5C®I55,— 
"55«. 51153 55c® la 55333 5al5fa« f 
C«1C3 caia ®i? cB^caa 5«5 c®c® nc® ^ici ®fv l 

« » • 

f5cfel5 C'«1513 35^35 ®9 553 C®15tB ®®5, 

®5 Ca5l3 5f?C« ®15C® 5l5T53*la ®®5 I 

551 ^«,5a ata aa 4il5il5 ai®, 

®ll3 5155 ^5? 15 « C®la 5W f 

alataa 5fs® »1^at53 5il5aR ®®aia 
553 afasifS fafB3 c5i®T3 ®555 afatai® 35< 
5iicai ®5ca 5r53iB^a ®l5®-cati® *tf5fi 
f5t®l® I ®15a1 '!^55l^5a 55tt5lB5ta 5'®5t^ 
5fa, ataa ®tau® cai5 cai5 C55ta3 C5^f5®®l- 
aiilaa 5c® ®t5a 555 5C®a ®®ia} 5K[ai 
®ai't5:8ai< cfel555. 54^3515 «f®f® «t®I ® 
«®>5I af55t53 51[a-5<5ia ®l5®lvt t®^® 

afaai atftt®! ^5ia®l5 f5<caac54i afa®t5i 
“5#-®a5" ®fa®t<J ®t5ti5lfi ®t®fa®®tf 







^1 l[r*i^a fiw 

•Kf «tf« i[^nivti»i ffeji ^iSjKtfi ’irfla 
ftck tw tt« ntf nfe’8 I 

<tfwr nr^!*-««.»t, 

'M- 

“owl W ’H»l ^^*1. 

•T'Bt’J mfl! ; 

C»iti^ «tti*i5 f?ai 

^SW 'St^ c«?tcfei 
CWI ’ttn «K»I '8t*l 
ftw ^^t«f V*, 

«<W C^WI 

«Tr« ’iTr»» I 
v, W'tt ^tfir ’ftW? •!Wt«(t^i 

nv f*«ii>r«i «ii>»( 

i” 

'fpitw I ‘•l»ltcfe fs)’<f»I«f3 J»1 

5!r«»W VWCT— 

■ “<• CW cm •tWFlKC'l < t«ft3 ^1, 

fwfirn firif W sf^w «ri>i i 

W >•« ’itWw rwi»J '®^ f-iM, 

, ^1 w*« ■«« «'»i r 

«t1 wr»ni ’TCBW ’Ml SIC^ I 

4 5J3J««in ‘^^wo'r’ 4t»l5'5 W^tif I 
W^tCT *tiin9 -«’« 5'5Ji'e« 

t«i %«ir»i» I 

. “ > — *^1 W S(tw 

. cn <<*i 

W HC1 ^9 ffll 

^n-^w r 


fwi^ 9r9^r*ii<B ^isn? 

C9 *ttl *oi9 ^n- 

c«w I 49r*i— 

“"’H’, Wt«f, MW, MW, 

«*f?« fif»l 

f’f CM '■ItM’M CM, 

f9CMfH*'VMM MjMl!" 
‘«rWMtCM«’ M’f'I'flf*! ’M9CMM ^Wfl- 

'5M ^tCMCMa M'^M »tf56T?IM> I «fvM 

^twT^-’l"Mtt« CM'af*) 's^ 'S'SMi *f«irc*iM ve 
MtMMM 

M15C9 'SMI 

CM^ MCMC'S ^&C®I l” 

‘CMtStM 9Mf’, ‘MriMM'’Ml'IMf’ ’MfM'BtM Mf'J- 
WCMM CM^*I fsa CMNcB 'SfMl fsMM^M, fSM- 
nfMO! J11? ftM^MItWM I sfM §«(|»J '•TIMW 
<11514 attlS}%MW5t"MM CMtStC^s ^CMf9 MtfMSI 
MfsiCSCSM S— 

“WlMtl CM CMtM WSMfM, MitMM 'Bt»l4t>ItM Mf*1, 

CMSIMIM f^W gtMSCM ttWM ^It'ptW ; 

4W ^IMIM ItM-, feKM? MS fMlfetM fjM, 
'8(1MtM ntCl CMtMH “?M1 Mt'StCM l" 

MSMSf*! SfMStM MM^MCMtMl sfMMtM M<ff 
""tlMUMM Sl^ ^tlMM MfMS CM CMtS MWMl 
sfMMtM I 

^tMMi «tf<Mi sf?, sfMM *rrMai-fn-c^Mw 
*J»tMNM ftWlMSS 5— <81519 PlMfM-SfM- 
«lfSS1 »t<5CaHS1 SIl^ftM »tM MSMlMtl iSlMtrW 
m8m 1 MlfMSKS %SSM >MM< Mtf5«IMMfMMlH<^t- 
M«^M ftcs mW I 

V ' ■■ 

C«tM I 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ENOLAND. 


There is a tendency to re^jard the 
Elizabethan aije as one of j^reat 
splendour, beauty, and power. Yet .at 
the beignninj^ of it Antwerp was a 
greater port than London, and England 
was paying more than lO per cent, to 
foreign money-lenders for a sum so low 
as £200fi00. The bear pit was a resort 
of good society, and it was possible for 
a public fight to take place between a 
bull and a bull-dog whose fore paws had 
been cut off by way of handicap. 

The hobble .skirt was a thinjg of beauty 
compared with the crinoline, while the 
ruff was only the crown of other fashion- 
able^^b.surdities. Religion was reduced 
to a compromise between the Catholicism 
of Mary, and the Calvinism that fought 
aga:fnst it. Instead of a fleet there ex- 
isted argacd pirates, whos6 *'eingeing of 
the^Spanish king’s beard” nearly led to 
Jbe severance of Queen Eiizai|eth’s hrtad. 


Dcs[)ite all this the Armada was 
defeated, the colonial foundations of the 
Empire were laid ; and while valour 
lifted the country high in the regard of 
her ncighbiMirs, the drama of Shakespeare 
carried conquest into the region of the 
spirit. 

'fhe London of Sliakespeare began 
at the Tower, and tlu^ names of Moor- 
gate, Hishopsgate, Aldcr.sgate, Cripple- 
gale, Newgate, and Liidgate mark out 
the area for us. Its circumference was 
less than two miles and a quarter. 
The population b«:‘ing three hundred 
thousand, the thoroughfares would be 
crowded. Cottages aiul alleys branched 
out as far as Whitechapel, which never 
seems to have been a fashionable 
quarter, fmleecl, slums were .set up 
there, ‘‘filthy cottages” according to 
Stow, and this desjiite Acts and procla- 
mations of Parliament. The aristo- 
cratic quarter stretched from Temple 
Bar to Westminster, where palaces and 
mansions fronted the river. Th^ Queen 
herself was in residence at .Greenwich 
or Whitehall, Nor was the river a 
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mere parade for stately barges, but 
stretched seawards as the main artery 
of the new commercial life that was 
springing into being. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had given the money for a 
building christened by the Queen 
“Royal Exchange.’* At six o’clock 
each morning the bell on this building 
summoned men to work, and the streets 
were lined early with merchants, native 
and foreign, concerned with the business 
brought from France, the Low Countries, 
Sweden, Denmark, or the free city of 
Hamburg ; and with less reputable 
transactions on the high seas. 

Lime Hurst or Lime Host had to 
surrender her boulevard of elm trees 
to make way for lowly dwellings. As 
Ltmehouse, the history of this neigh- 
bourhood is bound up with our language. 
Shaftesbury Avenue (like St. Martin’s) 
might, however, have been described as 
“in the fields.” 

And the excursionist who comes up 
to the Exhibition by corridor express 
would in the old days have jolted along 
rough roads in a cart. Alighting at 
Euston or King’s Cross, he would have 
found himself in the country surround- 
ing the village at St. Pancras. Had he 
come to Victoria he would have had to 
pass through Westminster before get- 
ting to the theatres, while Waterloo 
would have been convenient for those 
who hoped to see Shakespeare act at 
the new “Globe.” 

The various trades grouped them- 
selves together. Paternoster Row, now, 


as then, stands for the wordy craft, both 
in writing and printing. The middle 
aisle of St. Paul’s was a place of daily 
meeting and general discourse. The 
Mermaid Tavern in Cheapside was the 
place for midday dinner. Several old 
priories, disestablished by Henry VIH., 
still kept an atmosphere old.r than the 
new commerce, though the bell of the 
Royal Exchange rang for matins of 
sterner meaning. Indeed, Sir Francis 
Drake lived for some time at the 
•‘Papey,** an old religious house in 
Aldgate. 

Probably at the present moment 
nothing will appeal more directly than 
Drake^s ship, the Revenge, which did so 
much to save this surging, busy London 
from the incursions of Spain. That was 
no day of Dreadnoughts, The most 
famous of Elizabethan ships will float 
easily upon the Earl’s Court lake, 
surrounded by the scenery of Plymouth 
Hoe. She was but 104 feet long, and 
28 feet “beam.” Like our own ironclads, 
her grey hull will match the grey waters, 
but the white of her waterline will be in 
contrast with the red and black stripes 
of the portholes, which like watchful 
eyes will shelter the glancing guns. She 
carried forty-three of these. They were 
painted red, twenty-four on the main 
deck, and sixteen on the gun deck. The 
heaviest were thirty-two pounders and 
eighteen pounders, with a bore of 6^ 
inches and 5^ inches respectively. 
They were from 12 feet to 8 feet long, 
and protruded througl:^ the portholes, 
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save the short stern-chasers, and the 
swivel-^uns which were set upon the 
upper deck to train upon the boarders, 
when the enemy, having hooked the ship 
with grapplinij irons, clambered over the 
side Kvery detail of the ship, includincf 
the carved oak of lier fittings, is model- 
led upon the 'ni^inal, and it will be 
possible for us to understand the sea- 
men’s life. 

The Revenge belong^ed to the Queen, 
though the nucleus of the crew were 
Drake’s priv.ateers, or as we should call 
them “pirates.” Th(.*\' were men of a 
splendid courage, who in the Indies had 
held up cities and demanded tribute ; 
sacked galleons ; and ruled the high 
seas with a rod of iron, though tlieir 
vessel was little larger than a coasting 
schooner, and the accommodation of the 
crew cramped and unhealthy, liesides 
these privateers were the “common 
sailors,” who wisely asked for a month’s 
wages in advance before setting out 
upon the great adventure. These 
wages amounted to six and eightpcnce 
a month, which should be multiplied by 
six to arrive at its present value. Kach 
man received rations — a pound of 
biscuit or a pound and a half of bread, 
a gallon of beer, and two pounds of 
meat On three days of the week he 
received no meat, but had a pound 
of cheese, half a cod or ling, or a pound 
of butter instead of cheese. 

The great adventure of the Armada 
may be described as the turning point 
in the country’s history. The year 1588 


came just four years after religious strife 
had put an end to the folk-plays and 
pageant at York, and the outw ird signs 
of communal unity were crumbling fa.st. 
Chaos ruled in Britain ; Scotland’s 
Queen had been slain. Irregular war 
had been in progress too long. The 
war spirit was in the air, while England 
was in a state of internal uncertainty. 

Spain, (ui the other hand, was smart- 
ing undtM- the forays of Drake and 
Hawkins Not only was that the case, 
but tilt* l*op(^ himself had blessed the 
Crtisade against England’s heresy. To 
the Sivnn'ard the invasion that, under 
cover of peaceful negotiation, meant the 
punishment of sacrilege and the aveng- 
ing of national wrongs. Indeed, as one 
reads of the dogged earnestne.ss of 
Spanish preparation, the abstinence of 
her officers and men, their faith in the 
cau.se, the picture is in strange contrast 
with the easy-going spirit of the English 
people, and the dilatory attitude of the 
Queen’s government. “For the love of 
Christ, madam,” said I-ord Howard to 
Elizabeth, “awake and see the villainous 
treasons round about you against your 
majesty and the realm.” 

The call sounded. England awoke. 
The fleet was commissioned, when, to 
the horror of the nation, it wa.s but 
chartered for six weeks, becau.se the 
Queen’s advisers had persuaded her that 
the national rally was but the expression 
of a buccaneering spirit, and that war 
was distant. 

At that moment the Armada sailed. 
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Drake's squadron was a private fleet, 
equipped by his own friends, save the 
Revenge, When the beacons blazed 
they were ready. Hard fightinj> on a 
heavy sea was very much to Drake’s 
mind, but he and his men were threat- 
ened with a lack of provisions, a much 
more serious matter. Yet they hnngon 
to the Spaniards like bulldogs, until 
famine sent them to harbour. Drake 
spent his own money with a liberality 
that exceeded official penury, and he 
and the Revenge were famous for all time. 

And when we celebrate the victor^', 
and see Drake in person ufion his shi[), 
sword dances will be performed by the 
very descendants, may be of those 
who danced them in those days. These 
dances must not be confused with the 
Scottish variety. The English dancers 
use short swords or staves with a handle 
at each end. The men walk round in a 
circle clashing their weapons aloft. Then 
grasping them by the handles, they 
move round performing a series of conti- 
nuous intricate figures, culminating in 
the locking of the swords in a knot or 
wreath. As the origin of these dances 
was sacrificial they ended by the sever- 
ance of an aniinal's liead, which feat 
was accomplished by placing the locked 
swords round its neck. Each man then 
drew his own weapon, and, as a collective 
sacrifice, each had a part in the death. 
The dance survived in Elizabeth’s day, 
as in ours, as a recreation, a diversion 
popular among men who found other 
dancing efleminate. 


If it were a time of primitive customs, 
the simple life was not yet. For the 
first time England was manufacturing 
shoe-buckles, paper, tacks, needles and 
pins. The manufacture of fans and 
wigs speaks for itself ; while the Eastern 
counties, which now are pioneers in the 
new sugar-beet industry, were foremost 
in wtollcn manufacture. They occupied 
the same relative position as that of the 
Northern counties of our own time. The 
Queen set the fashion in dress, and was 
rather prodigal of ostrich feather fans 
attached to the wrist by a gold chain. 
Her handkerchief was trimmed with 
gold and silver embroidery, and her 
gloves, with tufts of ro.se-coloured silk, 
heavily .scented. Gloves were to women 
an innovation, though men were used to 
them. Hut only subjects with incomes 
above two hundred a year might wear 
velvet and embroidery with gold and 
silver ornaments. There were vaiiou.s 
grades of society fi.xed by law. Not 
only domestic servants, but apprentices 
to the various trades wore a definite 
uniform. The regulations for servants 
were rigorous. To be late for prayers 
meant a fine of twopence. Breakages 
were deducted from the quarterly wage, 
and if the principal meals of the day 
were not ready at 10.30 and 5.30 a fine 
of sixpence was payable. These fines 
were given to the poor. 

The crinoline came from France, where 
it was a “J’aris fashion” about 1 530 ; and 
the large cambric and wire flip-flap known 
^s the ”ru(r’ was of Spanish origin. 
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The Queen had a Dutch coachman 
whose wife set up the first clear-starch- 
ing establishment in London. She 
took pupils at five guineas each. 

Though Shakespeare does not mention 
smoking, it was just becoming fashion- 
able, despite the price of the “herb/’ as 
it was called, which cost eighteen shill- 
ing an ounce in oiir monew It was 
used “against rheum and Sf)fn(^ other 
diseases engendered in the lungs and 
inward parts.” The pi|)e was communal, 
passing from mouth to mouth ; enter- 
prising hotel keepers having one as an 
attraction to their hostels, alia^ady snug 
by way of compensation for bad roads 
and travel. Sir Walter Raleigh made 
smoking fashionable, thogh probably 
Shakespeare wf>uld not have much 
money for such a luxury. Like Ruskin 
and Mr. Shaw, he may have disliked it, 
though at noblemen’s houses he mu.st 
have seen the practice fr«)m the first. 
For it must be remembered that among 
Stratford notables were the Hewins, a 
Catholic family of similar station to that 
of the Ardens ; one of whcjin the drama- 
tist’s father had married. Now Ralph 
Hewins was the first Governor of the 
Virginia Company, which laid tlie 
foundations for what became in later 
years the United States. Allied with 
him on the li(jard was the h"arl of 
Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron. 
The connection is obvious, and there 
can be little doubt that Hewins, who 
by the way was an ancestor of the 
present Professor Hewins of the Tariff 


Commission, was one of those whose 
advice Shakespeare would seek when he 
arrived in Lodon, and who.se .eal for 
their country fired the dramatist’s 
imagination ; for Shakespear’s later 
pla\ s are full of political allusion. At 
first he was an adaptor. In 1 59S, seven 
years after the production of his first 
play. “Love’s Labour l.ost,” we find the 
assessment of his property to be but £$• 
This no doubt, would cover the furniture 
of two tenement rexun.s. Tlie.se were in 
the parish (»f St. Helens, Hishopsgate, 
situated midway beteen the Globe and 
the Curtain theatres. “Romeo and 
Juliet ’ h.ul just been played with great 
financial success. Ihit tlie author had 
to sn[)|)oit his wife and family at Strat- 
ford, where houses of brick and wood, 
familiar to Sliakespcar are inhabited 
to-day. If, indeed, he ever lield horses 
for hire (which 1 dnubt exceedingly;^, he 
was joint owner t^f a theatre, and a 
successful playwright in the prime of life. 
When Shakespeare arrived in London, 
the only playhouses on the North side 
of the Thames were the Theatre and 
the Curtain. The latter was at Holywell, 
and was approached by way of Holy- 
well Street (or iiooksellers’ Row), which 
was cleared away to make room for the 
Kingsway and Aldwych improvements. 
Both these tlieatres were controlled by 
the Burbages, who were Shakespeare’s 
first managers. The history of the 
famous Globe Theatre, as we shall see 
it, begins in 1598. The Theatre, Shore- 
ditch, was at the mercy of a ground 
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landlord^ who insisted upon raising the 
renb He relied upon the inability of 
the Burbages to move the building. 
But that is precisely what they did. 
The players, among whom no doubt 
was Shakespeare, carried the whole 
structure piecemeal across the bridge, 
^“*and re-erected it at Bankside, where 
Barclay’s brewery stands. Not* only 
may we see a replica of this building, 
but by paying a suitable coin may 
behold the plays of Shakespeare and 
Morlowe, Dekker’s ‘‘Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day,” an excerpt from Ben Jonson’s 
“Bartholomew Fair,” and, other works, 
exactly as they were produced in those 
days, 

I have discussed this question of 
stage-craft not only with Mr. Partick 
Kirwan, who will be stange-manager at 
the Globe, but also with Mr. Benson 
and Gordon Craig ; and I am sure 
that those who compare the work of 
the next, few months with the ordinary 
Shakespearean productions will have 
an awakening similar to mine. This 
practical experiment will have an effect 
upon British stage-craft as surprising 
and more lasting than has been the 
result of Professor Reiehardt’s pio- 
neering. 

The Shakespearean play obviously 
was not written for the kind of theatre 
in use to-day. The numerous changes 
of scene could not be managed in the 
modern theatre, with its square picture 
frame and elaborate flat canvas scenery. 
And people wrongly jump to the 


conclusion that there was little or no 
scenery in the Eliz ibethan Theatre. 

This illusion will be destroyed as 
soon as we see an exact reproduction 
of the real thing. 

The Globe Theatre was round. The 
dressing rooms were at the back 
opposite the entrance. From the dress- 
ing rooms jutted out the stage, like a 
wedge pushed iuto the midst of the 
audience. As Mr. Darrell Figgis aptly 
puts the matter, the theatre was like 
the courtyard of an inn. The audience 
sat in boxes which surrounded the 
theatre* save where the dressing njoms 
stood out. The windows of the latter 
looked out upon the “ back stage,” 
which really was a little oblong room, 
divided from the middle and front of 
the stage by curtains. The floor of the 
auditorium was occupied by the 
“ groundlings,” who stood around it on 
three sides, their chests being level 
with the actors’ feet. Above the middle 
part of the stage was a canvas erection 
called the “ heavens ” or the “ shadow ” 
suspended from a little tower. Through 
the “shadow” heavenly beings might 
descend— Ariel, for instance. The 
ghost in Hamlet walked beneath, later 
ascending to stage level by way of a 
trap-door. 

Now the dressing rooms were so 
arranged that the windows could be 
used, say, as the windows of F’ord’s 
house. The other side, when the 
curtains were drawn, would represent 
that of Page. Draw aside both curtains 
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and we are in a street, or the courtyard 
of an inn. This could be revealed by 
a painted flat scene. 

Or, if Desdemona be in her chamber. 
Othello has but to draw the curtains 
in the middle, and the back sta^e is her 
bed. It is this same curtainecl chamber 
that sees the murder of Duncan, and 
the play scene of Hamlet is acted there. 
Similarly, the middle staj;c (under the 
“ shadow ”) and the front stage represent 
all together the field at Agincourt, or 
the banqueting hall of Wolsey. The 
properties give tlie location, and 
probably the only painted scenery was 
set behind the curtains of the covered 
part at the back. 

The auditorium is open to the sky, 
therefore Shakespeare’s rhetoric does 
not sound stagey. It is forgotten that 
Shakespeare wrote for the open air. 
When, too, he wrote a soliloquy, it was 
spoken as an actor walked from the 
entrance at the back down the full 
length of the outer stage. It would 
sound like meditation, and served to 
.paint the scenic picture in words. It 
was not at all like the soliloquy of the 
modern picture-frame stage that does 
not jut out into the audience. The 
placing ol a few trees upon the outer 
stage would suffice for the forest at 
Windsor, and the carrying of the same 
trees would represent the moving wood 
in “ Macbeth.” 

The properties upon the stage, rather 
than masses of scenery, would determine 
whether we were out of doors or in a 


building. And the Shakespearean 
fighting ends either as in Hamlet, with 
the carrying away of the slain, so as 
to leave a clear stage for the next act, 
or by the device whereby the eaves- 
dropping I’olonius is killed behind a 
curtain (the curtain at the back of the 
stage). 

The whole technic of Shakespeare 
grew up out of these limitations. He 
used the obstacles of his day as an 
athlete u.scs hurdles. He rejoiced in 
his strength and leapt over them. 
When we come to measure the merits 
of this little theatre at Earl’s Court 
with the big West End playhouse two 
things will be obvious : 

That the modern theatre is larger and 
better built. 

That the Elizabethan theatre provided 
a better instrument for the dramatist. 

The ” Miracle and “CEdipusRex” 
have convinced many that the middle, 
and not the end, of a thearre is the 
place for the dramatic action. We 
know how much more satisfactory 
Gordon Craig’s simple scenery may be 
than imitations of real trees with 
plush fruit, canvas castles that stagger 
like drunken men, and all the tinsel 
that glitters when the footlights are 
turned on. 

Nor is it rational to say that in mere 
realism the Elizabethans were behind 
us. It was through the “realistic” 
use of real cannon in a production of 
‘ Henry VIII.,” on June 29th, 1613, 
that this very Globe Theatre wa$ 
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burned down. We do not go to the 
theatre to imagine that we are else- 
where. What we desire is not an 
imitation of life that is around us all 
the time, but a blending of ideas, 
whether at a theatre or at an Exhibi- 
tion, We do not look at the picture of 
an ox when we want roast beef. Nor 
was the Elizabethan theatre anything 
more than a popular diversion, which 
in the hands of Shakespeare not only 
pleased the holiday-maker, but gave 
far deeper delight to those who saw the 
philosophy and beauty that made the 
bloody melodrama of “ Macbeth *’ an 
immortal national possession. 

Apart from the theatre, which stood 
to the community in the same relation 
as do the Press, Literature and travel 
of to-day, there were amusements for 
high and low. The age which raised 
up England as a paramount sea power, 
a manufacturing nation, had its sinister 
bear garden as well as its jolly country 
dances, its tournament and jousting 
as well as the dainty minuet, the gay 
galliard, and the gayer coranto, which 
not Sir Toby Belch alone found merry 
measures. 

First let us look at Bartholomew Fair. 
Like all the great things of Elizabethan 
days it neither began nor ended there. 
The Fair, which was held at Smithfield, 
and which for months will live again at 
Earl’s Court, was founded by Henry I., 
through one Rayer (or Rahere), a jester 
turned monk, who obtained grants for 
the Priory of St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital, and the secular festival 
continued as Bartholomew Fair. It was 
last proclaimed in 1855, by which time 
the people had forgotten St. Bartholo- 
mew and the Jester Prior. 

In Shakespeare’s time we are midway 
in its history. The people at normal 
times were noisy. A favourite amuse- 
ment for those who had well drunk was 
to ring the church bells for sheer 
love of the din. This might be done 
with the certainty that the crowd would 
he friendly, and that the watchmen, in 
Dogbefrian vein, would wait till all was 
quiet before appearing. “ English re- 
serve ’ was unknown, and our continen- 
tal neighbours regarded us as great 
eaters of meat, mighty drinkers, and 
noisy companions. Such was the crowd 
that would follow the Mayor to Smith- 
field when the Fair was to open. Soon 
shall we sec them playing quintin, and 
competing at “ closhays,” which, 
being interpreted, is ‘‘skittles,” which 
is a kind of skittles played with 
bones. One can see the apprentices 
in their blue gowns going their 
round of the booths, chaffing the girls, 
and out-jesting the jesters ; while the 
cut-purse, the pickpocket’s ancestor, 
plied his trade among the fat and greasy 
citizens. Good old dames and bachelor 
uncles would buy Bartholomew babies 
(or dolls) and Bartholomew dogs — fore- 
runners of the Teddy Bear. Smithfield 
no more crackled with the fires of 
martyrdom, but was agog with the lazy 
activity of trippers. 
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Perhaps a quarrel would arise between 
a husband and wife. The crowd would 
jostle them. Then, if the woman went 
too far, a hostile mob would seize her, 
‘ Sind she would be dragged to the duck- 
ing stool, and after her ablutions in 
the river no doubt would resume the 
combat England was ruled by a 
woman, but this did not affect the duck- 
ing stool. 

The ruder element found side-shows 
to their taste : cock fighting, dog fight- 
ing, and "throwing at ducks.'* The 
old men could play bowls. There will 
be, as in old times, butts for the archers. 
Also there will be booths at which most 
of the things mentioned in this narrative 
can be bought: handkerchiefs, pewter, 
tobacco. Happily the latter v/ill not be 
mixed with coltsfoot as used sometimes 
to be the case. Elizabethan wearing 
apparel will be on sale, and will be 
much worn by up-to-date people whose 
future lies in the past. 

Robin Hood will be there, and will 
mingle freely among the celebrities of 
to-day and the politicians. The Lord 
of Misrule will be crowned King of the 
Fair, choosing twenty or more "lusty 
guttes" to be his bodyguard or cabinet. 
The pipers, drummers and other vigor- 
ous persons used to demand money 
with violence, but this feature is not to 
be reproduced in these degenerate days. 
Concerning this Fair, Sir Robert South- 
well in 1685 wrote to his son, "You have 
others who are acting fools, drunkards 
an^ madmen for the same wa|es which 


they might get by honest labour, and 
live with credit besides.*' 

But let no one think that the* English 
were a crowd of lazy, dog-fighting boors 
because their music-hall was the Fair 
ground. The house of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and of his compeers, would excel in 
beautiful music, for the Englishman's 
house was his concert as well as his 
castle in those days. And this very 
Fair ground will be gay with Morris 
dancers. The Morris jig as well as the 
better known country dances will be 
performed. And you may meet an 
apparently old woman selling charms. 
There will be a popular revival of folk 
dancing and singling not only in village 
but in city clubs. It represents a new 
spirit, and is one of the many signs that 
we are awaking from the slumber of 
material prosperity, not to frivolity but 
to joy. Tliere ar^ more folk dancers in 
England to-day than thre were in the 
days of Elizabeth ancj James. 

Not only is this gaiety to take place 
in the fair ground, but we are to have 
another theatre, the ‘ Fortune,’* which 
was in Cripplegate, under the manage* 
ment of Alleyn, another fellow-crafts* 
man of Shakespeare. This theatre and 
the “Globe** were the only ones 
authorised by the Privy Council in 
1600. The Puritans so far triumphed 
that only the refusal of the magistrates 
to comply with the order saved the 
theatres from closure — and this at a 
time when Shakespeare was at his best. 
In the Fortune we shall have tbq 
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ooranto, the galliard, and other polite 
dances in contrast with the art of the 
folk. 

. And as we wander about the narrow 
streets of a dream London new risen we 
may pry inquisitively into an old 
sixteenth-century banqueting hall, where 
Elizabeth herself will be seen dining in 
state with whatever other magnates are 
chosen. The drinking of wine was one 
of the luxuries denounced at the time, 
and there can be no doubt as to the 
fact that huge quantities of meat, and, 
in the supper circles, wine, were con- 
sumed. The potato was the great 
novelty of the time, and was roasted 
with the stalk attached. Sometimes 
it was boiled and eaten with oil, vinegar 
and pepper. Generally speaking, the 
Elizabethan mid-day meal was of the 
kind to satisfy a hearty and vigorous 
individual with a good digestion. It 
was in the spirit of the times. 

The practice oj" eating strawberries 
and cream is peculiarly English, and 
dates from this period. 

Nothing places the period more 
clearly than the vogue of the Joust or 
Tournament. As an occasional recrea- 
tion of the wealthy it survived much 
BS it survives to-day^ for an exact repro- 
duction of the Tournament is promised 
for one day only during the Exhibition. 
The Jousting age was gone as soon as 


the Renaissance filled men’s thoughts, 
and the discovery of the New World 
enlarged their activities. 

But the Elizabethan age expresses 
itself best through the ship which help^ 
to beat away the invader ; through the 
pleasures of the common people, and 
the spirit of England as expressed in 
her costume ; and the drama that unites 
the English-speaking world to-day. 

Nor can we forget that the whole of 
this national Exhibition, the proceeds 
of which are to go to the building of a 
of a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
is to cross the Atlantic. 

There the descendants of those who 
first colonised Maryland and Virginia, 
whose enterprise must have stirred the 
very soul of Shakespeare as he walked 
by commerce-laden Thames, will be 
reminded of a common ancestry. May 
not the two branches converge in a 
mutual destiny ? 

Whether this be so or no the vision 
of the heart of England, when her own 
world-power began, and her oversea 
destiny was limned as a far dream, will 
delight two sundered peoples, each on 
its own Atlantic shore. 

It may lay a cable more durable than 
any yet cast into the ocean, for in this 
focussing of the England of Shakespeare 
lies a parable the meaning of which 
is plain. 
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Co-operation must not be confounded 
with charity nor with taxation or any 
form of compulsion. It is co-operation 
pure and simple. It is social work of 
the highest and the most comprehensive 
order on a voluntary basis ; it is social 
service of the most effective and far- 
reaching character founded on suasion 
and economic expediency. 

My appeal in its favour would be 
strong and insistlent to my educated 
countrymen, who are daily realising the 
need of re-organising social life and 
social service on a modern and up-to- 
date basis of efficiency. 

The good Samaritan has ever to be 
alert to the call of suffering humanity 
whenever and wherever it may come 
from. Nara-rupi Narain-^ and Daridra 
Narain in particular — has demands and 
claims that no one can or shall resist. 
There be those who contemplate the 
great Brahma as Nitakar (spelt with a 
short i and implying He without shape 
or formi; others^ contemplate, Him as 
Niirakar (spelt with a long ee and 
implying the well-known elemental form 
of primordial water). But the right 
thinking, according to others, again 
would have the concept of humanity 
(Narakar) in contemplating Him ; and 
their cult and worship would be — not 
of the Comte order, but— adoration 


of him and performance of that which 
to Him would be acceptable, ?iamely 
service to man, whom according tg 
another great creed, He made after His 
own image. This is true and high grade 
Vaisnavism, — or Christianity, if you 
like to call it, — and it finds wide accept 
tance in the right quarters, whether in 
the East or the West. Upon such 
immutable and irresistible truth would\ 
the appeal for service to man In the 
shape of co-operation be, indeed, broad- 
based. 

None dare resist the re-ordered 
progress in things, if social reconstruc- 
tion is to proceed upon sound and 
irresistible lines, capable of standing 
the test and strain of time and all that 
it brings. And why is this pre* 
eminently and essentially the work of 
the educated ? Of him much shall be 
expected and exacted unto whom much 
is given. The last in the long line of 
modern evolution, Man’s place according 
to the ancient sage as well as recent, is 
exceptional. And he who has attained 
this height above his fellow animal and 
whom his fellow man, at untold sacrificei 
has furnished with weapons and 
resources that ** Education ** with all its 
imperfections, yet strength, connotes, 
has exceptional obligations. They are 
founded on inexorable laws and ethics 
that hold good for all time and with 
time gather strength. They furnish the 
surest though ordinarily unpercelved 
foundation of all social forces. 

Man so endowed has to pay hts 
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reckoning honestly and in time ; else 
thcs great fabric, of which he is a part 
arid by which he and his after-comers 
would benefit, would be crushed unto 
unrecognisable dust, by rapid revolution 
of appalling proportions. 

Call this socialism if you like ; but it 
is socialism of a pure, serene transcen- 
dental order and not of the type that 
has been disgracing civilization and 
humanity in the East and the West, 
even on the wake of the greater f eace 
following a great War. As Sir George 
Lloyd put to the Convocation of your 
University the other day, this war has 
no more eradicated the evil passions 
from among nations than it was from 
individuals. Isolation and individualism 
have their merits and uses in a circums- 
cribed and limited way. But honest 
effective and thorough-going co-opera- 
tion in all departments of life must be 
the watchword and the war-cry, if 
Bolshevism — material as well as intellec- 
tual— is to be laid low and the steady 
triumph of law aitd ordered progress are 
to be ensured and maintained. In 
deploring ** Sensational decrease in 
output,” when we are “ spending more 
and producing less,” the Premier urges 
that ”steps be taken to humanise 
industry, by seeking the co-operation of 
workers regarding the condition of 
work.” Else the world-wide chasm 
cannot be bridged— chasm ”at the 
bottom of which is ruin.” The Profiteers 
Act and the Industries Bill are some of 
first fruits of development in this difi^c- 


tion. The strength 'bf a chain is the 
strength of its weakest link.- Talk as 
much as you may of self-realisation, 
self-determination and autonomy in the 
polity of nations, you will never achieve 
them, with a gangrenous and festering 
canker in the very core of the body 
politic. If higher considerations will 
not prevail. low grade considerations of 
expediency ensuring some sort of safety, 
security and continuity, will determine 
the situation. 

Like doomed Royalty of old, one may 
not play on pipes and flutes with 
impunity, while one’s neighbour’s house 
is on fire. In modern built cities, away 
from Capuan heights, fire spreads quick 
and is no respecter even of an aristocrat’s 
abodes, surrounded and safeguarded by 
luxury and abundance You can no 
longer pretend to wonder why people 
do not have cakes and sandwiches if 
there is not enough bread to go round 
or why crated water could not do if the 
village tanks have gone dry or are 
muddy. Europe’s vacant thrones will 
tell their own tales. Mr. Lloyd George 
earnestly questions the wisdom, fairness 
and generosity of giving democracy the 
impression that the Government was 
guilty of nothing but mistakes, scandals 
and inefficiepey, putting nothing to the 
credit side, *when all systems of 
Government were being challenged.” 
His plea for co-operation is equally 
earnest and must find a response in 
India. Humanity in the tropics is not 
difierent from that elsewhere. Hunger 
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and thirst in your thickly crowded 
neighbourhood, bad houses, insufficient 
clothing, neglect of elementary sanitary 
laws, continued ignorance, all beget 
epidemics of disease, crime and social 
disorder that Hygia, Utopia and Arcadia 
rolled into one cannot resist. Self- 
preservation must precede self-advance- 
ment, not to speak of self-determination. 

Lack of real and honest co-operation 
is showing mischievous results in many 
spheres of life. The world-wide dis- 
aster and distress of which India is 
having its share — some would put it 
more, some less than its share — except 
so far as due to natural and unavoidable 
causes could be appreciably minimised 
if the right notion of things prevailed 
throughout, and if organisation in 
general was more assured. But the 
speculator and the profiteer swamped 
these notions and the awaking is late if 
not indeed too late. 

Some European countries have as a 
post-war measure decided to give short 
enough shrift to the profiteer, for the 
extreme penalty of the law is not 
considered by some to be too much for 
these amiable gentry, let alone the mild 
provisions cf the measure just passed by 
British Parliament. And America 
proposes to renew its smouldering 
campaign, against Trusts, for the war, 
which had to yield to exigencies of the 
situation, has brought terrible things to 
light that can no longer be ignored.* 
It is not Mexican brigands atone 
demanding and exacting ransoms that 


the United States have to reckon with. 
It may -be possible to ' retrace the steps- 
yet by timely and firm handling of the 
situation. That is a world problem in 
solution of which the “ open sesame ” of 
co-operation must be adequately 
invoked. Unless all this is done betimes 
and in absolute earnest, terrible retribu- 
tion will soon follow. Mere eyewash 
will not avail and honest downright 
action is needed to avert perils,com pared 
to which perils Vellow, White, Black 
and Brown, and all put together, will 
prove negligible and insignificant. 
When long sufiering humanity rises in 
determined revolt, no long sleeping 
crater in action comes near it in violence. 
But disordered humanity is not always 
blind to its own interests and larger 
interests of the world, as some wanton 
advocates and engineers of unrest in the 
East and the West arc slowly beginning 
to find out. Now is the time to 
clinch. 

The demand of normal humanity is 
small indeed and very small. To live 
and let live is all that it asks for. ThO^ 
luxuries and elegance of civilisation 
have but a secondary place in its 
programme of requisitions. Humanity 
at large is content to let the upper ten 
poison, debase and weaken itself to its 
to its heart’s content. To be tolerably 
fed and housed and clothed, to ' be 
decently treated in illness and to be 
suitably educated is about all that 
average humanity demands. And it is 
no extravagant, exorbitant or impossible 
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de^d. The resources of the world 
ar^not j^et unequal to it, though three 
biades of grass cannot be made to grow 
where two or one grew and, though 
perversely enough, jaded and torn 
nerves * as they are apologetically put, 
are ^'spending more and producing less.*’ 
The cure would be mostly a question 
of sympathetic yet firm and purposeful 
organisation and equitable response. 
The cult of creating and raising wants 
and exaggerating so-called wealth is 
comparatively recent and ought to 
be suspended at least in a society 
which acclaims : — Kaupeen-bantah khalu 
Bhaggya bantah “ Blessed are they that 
own nought but loin-clothes.’* The new 
school of economic thought is bringing 
untold misery in its train, though paper 
figures may run into luxuriant and 
mouthfilHng trillions in the world’s 
House of clearance in spite of quaint 
Exchange gyrations. Not alone to the 
elect and the Jdealist but to average 
normal and sane humanity, “ Want of 
Want has always been, is and will be 
ideal wealth, which, like learning, “ no 
thief can steal nor a coparcener claim.” 
To talk glibly of high thinking and 
plain living and to induge in undiluted 
plan) thinking and high living withal, 
would but worsen the situation. Savoy 
tea^ Carlton lunches and Ritz dinners, 
De La Rue stationery. Rolls Royce 
automobiles, motor yachts and West 
End clothes do not necessarily make up 
happiness. 

This may bo primitive and may be 


even pronounced pessimistic ; but it is 
normal, healthy and sound all the same, 
so far as normal, humanity is concerned. 
If the bulk of one’s passing troubles is 
to be avoided and “ grace abounding ” 
ensured, the guiding notions of humanity 
must revert, betimes, to this old world 
badis. 

And real culture, education of the 
head, the heart, the soul as well as of 
the body is calculated to achieve this 
end. To have “ kingly wisdom and a 
navvy’s muscular frame,” is according to 
the sage the true goal of education. 
Hence it is the place and privilege, the 
duty and and obligation of the educated 
to lend a helping hand to widespread 
and intelligent spread of the principles 
of co*operation, with prayerful whole- 
beartedness. “ They know and there- 
fore shall they do.” 

And furthermore : — It is a case of 
expiation as well. Recent education has 
in some respects shaken and unloosened 
the foundations of society — at least in 
this country — as it was of old. Hence 
our double obligation to put matters 
right, I shall not, in this concern, 
presume to speak in detail of what 
obtained in other parts of the world or 
even this country. I shall confine myself 
to my own part of the country, which I 
know slightly better than the others. 
“ If I have but a handful thou shalt 
have half,” was the accepted and 
unalterable social maxim not very long 
ago. The joint family system with all 
its drawbacks and handicaps was some 
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insurance against general poverty and 
degradation, specially in the middle 
and lower„strata of life, though in time 
owing to slow creeping and deadly 
abuses this very system, devised and 
developed for the best of purposes, 
brought in its train poverty and social 
weakness in general. And in the wake 
of the spread of this weakness comes 
the need of organised charity which was 
never needed in the East as in the 
West, except on a religious basis. The 
same observations apply to the decay- 
ing caste system. It is however the old 
old story of the giant banian growing 
out of the crevices of a stately mansion, 
breaking it up bit by bit and ultimately 
holding together the broken pieces in 
some sort of “ detached cohesion and 
ensuring it in some measure against 
wind, earthquake and storm. Too many 
drones got into the hive and it could not 
bear the strain ; such social action and 
reaction would be inevitable and would 
lead to final disruption, if every one did 
not keep his weather eye open at all 
times and if suitable changes were not 
made in the social fabric to keep pace 
with advancing times. But, alas, our 
Amending Social Legislature has been 
steadily at fault. 

The final break up of the family 
systems in Bengal, in spite of the elastic 
laws of inheritance, is largely traceable 
to the educated community with its 
growing ideas of independence, ele- 
gance, if not luxury and with its expan- 
din|; individualistic notions, specially 


in the female folk, yet waiting according 
to some for light and education. When 
^he proverbial “ handful ’* under these 
circumstances, as well as owing to eco« 
nomic stress, ceased to suffice for him 
he would naturally not have the “half” 
to spare for his own people, far less for 
his neighbours. The mischief was all 
the greater because he did not remem- 
ber and give effect to the oldworjd 
holy yet worldly and businesslike teach- 
ings of the Upanishads m Anna Baku 

Kurhita Tadabratam “ Let food 

be multiplied and let that be a duty ” 

An indifferent money-making and 
food-producing machine though the 
modern educated man might be, he and 
“ his,**— fast multiplying — would in time 
be merely so many mouths to fill, 
without ability to contribute to the 
multiplication of the wherewithal. And 
the lapsing joint family system discard- 
ed by the lusty bread-winner, anxious 
to shake off the encumbrances, has the 
old man of the sea back again on his 
none too supple neck the moment he 
begins to rear a family of his own ; and 
the process goes on repeating itself 
without securing proportionate social 
strength. 

The industrial semi-awakening is but 
recent, indifferent and *-half-hearted. 
Pseudo-individualism would cease 
directly one’s own family building feat 
achieved success and the discarded 
system would reforce itself upon him 
and “ his,“ though for the time in a 
slightly modified shape. And at the 
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tiiutt of trial, strain and stress he would 
agfain see its efficacy, if not its beauties. 
Europe saw such efficacy during it]^ 
recent tribulations and promised itself 
restraint, revision of ideas, and recon- 
struction of thoughts, methods and 
'notions. Central eating-houses where 
Duchesses cooked and central baby 
nurseries where Princesses washed, 
released the war workers, and joint 
family ethics, whether oC the Spartan or 
the Hindu order, reasserted themselves ; 
amidst surroundings of glamour and 
squalor, man reajised once again, in 
copybook language, that he is a 
gregarious ” animal. 

With returning peace and all that 
would come in its train there is naturally 
further revision of ideas, nay — retrover- 
liion. Individualistic ideas are not proof 
against crying housing and food 
questions and waste and want that have 
followed the war arai peace, are leading 
to world commotions. The “ house of 
peace ** will have none of the war-camp 
ideals, and perhaps it is as well that that 
should bs so. But war can never be 
eliminated from the world’s concern 
The world is and always will be at war. 
of one kind or another — not necessarily 
always of the drum and fife order ; it Is 
therefore never right to lose sight of the 
need of pooling of resources, to provide 
sqgSlnst contingencies through which the 
world has just passed. 

Modern principles of co-operation are* 
but a reflex of this notion. The school 
l^y will remind you of iQsop traditions 


about the belly and the other limbs and 
of the thousand and one processes in- 
volved in the making of a paltry pin, 
that the same hand could never make 
sufficiently cheaply and efficiently. 
Latter day'^uperfine and super-specia- 
lised mechanism tells you the same tale 
and this spirit of co-operation is now- 
here more in evidence than in a well 
organised factory,, workshop or ware- 
house where the very metal and timber 
forming the machinery are automata, 
almost endowed with brains, such as the 
cinema loves to show. Diversified speci- 
alization teaches the same lesson in the 
domains of abstract knowledge. The 
universe that Prakriti and Purush 
evolved tells ever, aloud, the undying 
tale of co-operation except to the 
staunchest of Adwaitin, 

Now to the mundane affairs of life 
The villager of old who was short of 
his supply of rice or some other necessi- 
ty some day and therefore obliged to 
borrow from his neighbours who had to 
spare, would return the loan at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity. He would 
return it with a little complimentary 
present to mark his sense of appreciation 
of the good offiices of the Mahajan — the 
real and the veritable Mahajan— 
great man — the good Samaritan, whose 
long-sighted prudence enables him to 
provide against the rainy day and who 
out of the goodness of his heart would 
spare his superfluities for the relief of 
his neighbour in distress. In the same 
way he who had knowledge to spared 
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though he had no stores or money — 
would impart it freely to all comers, and 
the strong man with his sturdy muscular 
and sinewy arms would defend his fellow 
villager's corn and homestead. The 
village priest, the village Vaid^ the 
village carpenter, ironsmitli, tanner, 
shoemaker, potter, forester, boat builder, 
Cartwright did each his humble part in 
building up the now laughed-at village 
community. The village, .separated at 
times by wide and impassable belts of 
forest land and riverain tracts, with 
difficult communication was a self-con- 
tained little. world of its own, which 
trade or war only now and again brought 
before the world major. The co-opera- 
tion of crafts (or castes if you like to put 
it so) was the rock-built foundation of 
this superstructure. In joy and sorrow 
when funerals, weddings or amu.scments 
were on in any house (or at the central 
Batzvaritola or club where “twelve 
friend.s*’ met) the village turned out cn 
masse and contributed each in his or 
her way to the village stock, of wealth 
and merriment or sr^rrow. And /aims, 
Kabis^ Kathakatas and Panchali and 
Tarja or Ktrtan as it might be, would 
lend colour to village life, which had not 
the latter day gray and drab, the peren- 
nial .sombre hues that nothing will now 
brighten or cheer. That was before the 
Makajan was turned into the fabled 
monster of stone and became the grind- 
ing greedy interest-grabbing spectre of 
the latter day, whom the Deccan Agri- 
cqltufists' Relief Act and many a 


similar measure have found difficult to 
dislodge. 

That was the beginning and the mak- 
ing of co-operation. And co-operative 
.stores of a .sort came in its train. To 
provide for contingencies the thrifty 
villager would bring in his superfluous 
stock in time of plenty to the central 
Dharmgohi — the depot round which 
Dhanna or religious merit grew and 
that, like the strong ligature .so admir- 
ably represented in the noble and soul- 
inspiring idea of Religion, held together 
the human fabric in peace and at times 
assisted towards plenty. Farm produce, 
agricultural produce and forest produce 
would at times be thus pooled against 
the lean year and when the stock was 
needed to meet contingencies it was 
administered on ecjuitable terms under 
the .supervision of a righteous and 
responsible Panch, and furnished the 
famine insurance st'>ck. In passing one 
would like to know whether the olden 
Arutddari system of tlie true Makajan^ 
debased by the latter day commission 
agent, had anything to do with this 
system of pooling so different from 
hoarding. 

This is no exaggerated or ro.seate a 
fancy sketch for some of it it was my 
good fortune to see before the Burdwan 
fever, now known by its Italian sweet 
name Malaria, devastated beautiful 
Bengal villages that no Goldsmith or 
Gray has been born to portray. 

Before the recent co-operative movc-< 
ment fructified and niaterialis^cil iq 
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Bengal in its present shape, Babu Par« 
bat! Banker Roy Chowclhury of 
Teota, in the Sub-Division of 
Manikganj (Dacca District is Bengal), 
attempted to revive the old Dharamgala 
or Central grain Bank system, with 
modern conveniences and safe guards. 
He was a far-sighted and public-spirited 
Zemindar who worked alike in the inter- 
est of his own class, fast losing its old 
prestige and prosperity, as well as in 
the interest of the ryot ground down by 
standing poverty and recurring scarcity 
which left him no margin or staying 
power. He put forth great efforts in 
this direction and spent much time, 
energy and money for advancement of 
his ideas. But as happens in these 
cases he failed, for he was promptly 
put down as a faddist and voted a bore 
who did not understand modern methods 
of traffic, transport and exchange. And 
there is nothing so fatal to a cause 
however worthy, as for its exponent 
to be voted either a faddist or a bore, 
across the lunch, tea or dinner table at 
the club, whether official or non-official, 
^and whether Eastern or Western. 

Where Babu Parbutty Banker failed, 
the co-operative department is in accord 
with Kipling's stimulating sentiments, 
trying to pick up the shivered fragments 
bit by bit and rebuild. 

It is up to India's educated sons to 
co-operate in the planning, shaping and 
sizing of this essential plank of Nation 
Building, and my appeal is in that 

Ijehalf. 


The industry of India being essentially 
agricultural, the awakening conscience 
of Government in this regard naturally 
concerned itself about agriculturalists. 
The Co-operative Societies Act (X of 
1904) was passed to encourage ^‘thrift, 
self-help and co-operation” — principally 
among that class of persons. Prior to 
this, these societies could not, as Mr. 
Calvert points out in his well-known 
book, be organised under a recognised 
legal form except under the Indian 
Companies Act. And even this could 
not ’ be done without incurring burden- 
some restrictions. Con.sideri ng the 
excellent work that has been done in 
Bombay, friends of Deccan Agricultur- 
ists, who had for many years to be insuffi- 
ciently relieved by an irksome and not 
altogether satisfactory process, cannot 
help regretting that the Act of 1904 had 
not come much earlier. The potentiali- 
ties of legislati on like this were at once 
perceived. After the monumental 
labours of Sir Edward Maclagan, now 
engaged in a still more important, irk- 
some and exacting task, in which, I 
am sure, we all wish him godspeed and 
entire and early success, the scope of 
the Act came to be further widened. 
And in 1912, according to the preamble 
of the Act of that year, it was decided 
“further to facilitate the formation of 
co-operative societies for the promotion 
of thrift and self-help among agricultu- 
rists, artisans and persons of limited 
means.” Although therefore the first 
care, and objective of our legally 
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constituted co-operative societies are the 
agriculturists, whose claim has naturally 
been placed in the forefront, persons of 
limited means in general, have equal 
claims under the Act, in the larger 
interest of the body politic as a whole. 
This was in effect my answer to those 
of my critics who desired to ojjpose the 
recent scheme for the inclusion of the 
large body of municipal menials in the 
co-operative societies organised lor the 
benefit of the belter paid clerical 
staff of the Corporation of Calcutta. 
The Statesman newspaper in its obser- 
vations regarding the scheme, which is 
engaging the attention of a specially 
appointed Committee of the Corpora- 
tion, says • — 

•“In the letest issue of the Bengal Co- 
operative journal Sir D. 1 ’. Sarvadhikary 
puts in a kindly and very practical plea 
for the application of the co-operative 
principle to the menial employes of the 
Calcutta Corporation. Of these there 
are some 8,000 and Sir Deva Prosad 
has been struck by their helpless depen- 
dence on the Kabuli money-lenders 
when pay-day comes round. At the 
present time their wages, never too 
magnificent, are. all too small to supply 
their needs. Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary's 
most promising suggestion relates to 
the possibility of assisting them to found 
retail stores on the lines of the great 
Rochdale co-operative movement of the 
thirties of the last century. The poverty 
and illiteracy, no less than the uncertain 
habits of many of the menials would 


constitute difficulties, more especially 
at the commencement. The project of 
brightening the lives and increasing the 
self-respect of these people is worthy of 
accomplishment, however, and it may 
be hoped that more will be heard of Sir 
Deva IVosad’s propo.sal/* 

The Bengalee has taken up these 
sentiments and good wishes of the 
Statesman are a manifest “ part of its 
mixed cargo,” We have thus Indian 
and European testimony in favour of 
the desirability and feasibility of the 
scheme. 

The petty wage-earner of India is no 
less important and numerons a body 
than tlie agriculturist and for the uplift 
of both of these, by the help of co-oper- 
ation the educated man has to lend a 
strong helping hand. The lack of edu- 
cation among both these bodies of men 
is notorious, and abuse in connection 
with co-operative societies started for 
their beyiefit is therefore frequent. To 
prevent these abuses, as well as for 
promoting the advancement of the work 
of these societies, I ventured to put 
in a very strong plea for the improve- 
ment of literacy in these bodies. ! shall 
not burden this paper with a repetition 
of the arguments in this behalf. They 
are fully set out in the paper on the 
subject which on the invitation of Mr. 
J. Donovan, the capable Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal, was 
submitted to the Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Conference at Calcutta last cold 
weather under the presidency of our 
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popular aad sympathetic Governor 
Lord Ronaldshay who takes a great 
and real interest in co-operation. 

Bombay is to be congratulated that 
it has a Governor deeply interested in 
this aspect of social work. His Excel- 
lency is worthily supported by your dis- 
tinguished and devoted Registrar whose 
thorough-going methods have achieved 
great success. It was a peculiar pleasure 
to me to be able to accept Mr. Ewbank’s 
kind and courteous invitation to come 
and renew my plea under the strength- 
inspiring presidency of Sir George 
Lloyd who brings to bear on this subject 
a willing and open mind, varied experi- 
ence and the will to assist : with such 
strong influences at work in Bombay 
and Bengal and with steady progress 
of measures for the promotion of litcf- 
aey, and education, among members of 
our co-operative societies, the best of 
results may be looked forward to at no 
distant date. 

But that can touch only the outermost 
firinge of the issues. Expansion and 
extension of literacy among the mem- 
bers of the societies may be eflFective 
preventives of abuse and may also help 
administrative smoothness. But the 
work must be long engineered by the 
educated classes. They must afford the 
Blip without which the movement will 
fall flat wherever constant and vigilant 
Government action is lacking. 

In bespeaking the co-operation of the 
educated in aid of co-operation it would 
be a truism to ur^e that it assists in the 


growth of self-reliance and self-respect, 
and is bound to have unbounded in- 
fluence on nation-building. 

Standing between the extremes of 
ultra-individualism and super-socialism 
co-operation would act as a strong and 
effective barrier against Bolshevism — 
the greatest enemy of ordered progress, 
that is casting its net far and wide under 
different names. 

Unfortunately for the country and the 
movement there are among us some— 
fortunately very few— who will not seri- 
ously assist in co-operative work*, possib- 
ly because they think* that the move- 
ment is official “eye-wash” to cover our 
miserable plight. If they will consider 
the situation seriously and dispassionate- 
ly the movement will appear to them 
in a truer light and perspective and they 
will no longer prefer to sit still and 
merely criticize. I would invite then to 
turn their energies to real constructive 
work, for the good of one’s “very own”. 
He would be entitled to our lasting 
gratitude who could inspire the rank 
and file of the youth of the land with unsi- 
mulated enthusiasm for social work on 
cc-operative principles and could im- 
press upon them what a wonderful force 
these principles may become in building 
up a nation. 

And as your worthy Chancellor remin* 
ded you In his vigorous Convocation 
address mere phrase-mongering will not 
achieve this end. Thorough-going prac- 
tical work in detail and minutfse, due 
attention to requirements and environ-^ 
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merits must be the first effective step 
towards success. Selfless devotion to 
the **saving of small coins’* must be the 
first objective bf our educated workers. 
Marshalling of our assets in the proper 
way cannot be otherwise achieved and 
you cannot begin low djwn enough in 
society. 

It is almost a bathos to speak of 
mundane trifles like tlie Mehtars and 
Dhangars' Co-operative Society at 
Calcutta in this strain. And yet the 
need for it is a stern reality. I hope it 
will soon come, and with the aid of my 
educated countrymcfi. It c.in never 
expect to be started, financed or worked 
unless some educated people feeling ami 
admitting their obligations were to come 
forward with practical and concrete 
assistance. I am free to confess and am 
glad to admit that good work has 
begun and wc have made a fairly pro- 
mising start. The Chamars' or Shoe- 
makers’ Co-operation in my neighbour- 
hood in Calcutta, generously financed 
by Sir Daniel Hamilton, to who.se 
early return to India wc are looking 
forward with expectant interest, owes 
its genesis and efficacy to the assistance 
rendered by the educated classes. And 
that Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Sunderband 
Argicultural Scheme is not yet as suc- 
cessful is due to the lack of interest of 
what I would call the educated chasha 
or practical husbandman. The Students’ 
Co-operative Stores in the Bangabasi 
College and other educational centres 
in ray neighbourhood are object-lessons 


in support of my plea and proposition ; 
these could be, but need not be, multipli- 
ed. That a long-wanted Fisherman’s 
Co-operative Society, also in my neigh- 
bourhood, . has not been yet started is 
as much due to the inoney-Iendei’s 
infliKMice as to my inability to induce 
some of my friends to take up the 
matter in earnest. 

The Governintmt co-operative milk 
supply of Barasat (Bengal) ought to 
teach how young lives can be saved and 
how cows can be improved. 

And that Loan i ffices in my part of 
the couiury, and not C<J-operative 
Societies and Stores are quite pros- 
perous in the mofussil is because the 
district leaders make large profits 
through these Loan offices by **judicious 
investments” and are, alas, unwilling to 
ft)rego their Mahajan role, I hope my 
plain speaking will not hurt them, and 
1 hope it is diflerent in Bombay. I 
give some indication of both sides of 
the shield to show that where the educat- 
ed man has chosen to come forward, he 
has not only not succeeded but bas 
hampered good work. The educated 
man has immense potentialities in these 
directions which he and our rulers are 
but slowly realizing, and which have 
to be turned to good purpose. If the 
Calcutta postal strike did not succeed 
it was because the Calcutta youth pro* 
mptly decided to co-operate with the 
State and the City, which brought the 
striker to his senses on the double 
quick. The Bengal Ambulance Corps, 
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the Calcutta University Corps, the 
Bengal Light Horse and the Bengalee 
Regiment and some of the labour and 
clerical corps that did good work in the 
recent war are but some smalj but none 
the less important examples of what the 
educated can do if they loyally decide 
to co-operate. And the promising success 
of the recently started industrial and 
economic movement illustrated by Indian 
managed limited companies with over- 
subscribed capital, wli not be without 
significance if dishonesty, lack of orgni- 
zation and lack of mutual respect and 
confidence will not be permitted to 
bring on another industrial and economic 
crash. 

The agriculturalist problem could be 
best tackled by the educated classes 
because they are the best in touch with 
it. Therefere it is but right that Govern- 
ment should do this portion of the 
pioneer work and it is doing it well. 
But much more remains to be done as 
was clearly brought out by Mr. Tarak 
Ch. Ray, Joint Registrar of Bengal 
Co*operative Societies, in a recent ad- 
dress at the Calcutta University In- 
stitute. 

I am not very sanguine that, even 
when co-operatively organized, these 
artisans will be themselves ever liable 
to successfully compete in the market. 
The Department of Co-operation is at 
pains to find markets for the few pro-, 
ducers’ associations that have been or- 
ganised, but it is at best a makeshift. 
Government' caijnot do the work for all 


time. It is idle to expect the artisans 
ever to be able, if left to themselves, 
to regain the markets which they have 
lost. The markets which still exist for 
their commodities are ruled by Maha- 
jans, and as soon as the artisans are 
freed from the hands of the Mahajans 
they will lose the markets, unless they 
are taken over by some other intelligent 
bodies. Associations of consumers alone 
can fill the place from which the Mahajan 
must be dislodged. 

At the Simla Co-operative Conference 
last year, at which it was my good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Ewbank and Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
from a somewdiat respectful distance, we 
pressed for further strengthening of the 
co-operative staff and greater banking 
facilities. Government is furnishing both 
and better results may be expected in 
the near future. 

It is for these reasons that I insistent- 
ly call upon my educated friends to do 
their part of the work and to apply 
their shoulders to the wheel and sup- 
port so hopeful a start if they are honest- 
ly desirous of doing the country’s long- 
neglected but absolutely essential work. 

They can do this without going much 
out of their way, and with assured and 
great benefit to themselves, and to their 
people, if they will but lend a helping 
hand to the movement in the direction 
indicated which will appreciably relieve 
the Government Department and iset 
it free to do agricultural co-operative 
ivork on a larger scale. Their eflorts 
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would be welcome — nay valuable — in 
the fields of education, industry and 
sanitation, each vast in itself and upon 
which Government resources, even if set 
apart entirely for those purposes would 
but make an insufficient impression 
The primary education Legislation, 
now accepted by all provinces, affords 
immense possibilities. The recently 
started anti-malarial co-operative or- 
ganization in Bengal would open out 
another limitl^ field. 

Registrars like Mr. Calvert in the 
Punjab, Mr. Collins in Bihar, and like 
Messrs. Gourlay, Jaminy Mohun Mitra 
and Donovan in Bengal have done a 
considerable amount of more than spade 
work. In Indian states like Gwalior 
much has been done by men like Mr. 
Hamilton. 

But Registrars come and go. The mo- 
vement must look to non-officials to 
preserve a continuity of policy, and for 
final and comprehensive upbuilding and 
assured maintenance. 

In many provinces Registrars have 
succeeded in enlisting the active assis- 
tance of the educated classes, but much 
remains yet to be done. 

Registrars and Joint Registrars and 
their staffs and auditors will never be 
adequate for covering the enormous and 
growing field of work awaiting us. Gov- 
ernment can undoubtedly set the pace, set 
up the standard and do pioneer work 
in general. It is the place of the people 
and 'the leaders and their representatives 
are to do the rest. 


There is unfortunat’fly far too great 
a tendency yet to depend on paid staff 
for propaganda and organization. In 
some provinces paid staffs are being mul- 
tiplied to an extent which would make 
friends of co-operation anxious, because 
there is not yet proportionate popular 
response. If self-government is better 
than good government and government 
by the people is belter than government 
for the people, here are chances for those 
who profess belief in self-government, 
which, to say the least, have not been 
adequately utilized. 

All great ideas filler down from the 
educated classes to the ma.s.se.s — this is 
true of co-operative idea.s and principles 
as of any others. That is one more 
rea.son why the educated classes have 
to move in the matter quickly and with 
a will on organized lines. 

Apart from a.ssi.stance in the develop- 
ment ()f co-operation by way of benefit- 
ing the masses, the educated classes 
can take din!Ct advantage of co-opera- 
tion much to their benefit. High prices 
have affected the educated classes more 
than the lower classes, for obvious, but 
not easily grasped, reasons. Our lower 
middle classes are notoriously the worse 
hit and these classes furnish oiir edu- 
cated people for the most part. They 
can form co-operative stores, and what 
these can do if properly handled has 
been but feebly demonstrated by the 
growth of co-operative stores in certain 
colleges and .schools attached to the 
Universities. It will at least lower prices 
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and improve quaKty as much as possible 
and will at the same time teach young 
ftten business habits — not a small gain 
by itself. 

1 shall not labour the obvious point 
at greater length but wouM finally sup- 
port my appeal to my educated country- 
men by quoting from authorities that can 
never be resisted. 

Sir Fredrick Nicholson summed up 
his monumental work on agricultural 
banks in two words : — “Find Raiffeisen ” 
“The future of the credit movement 
lies with those educated men, who, being 
of the people, live among the people 
and yet by their intelligence, prescience 
and energy are above the people and 
who will take the word ‘Raiffeisen* not 
as Indicative of any particular person or 
system but of the zeal, energy and 
patience and continuous devotion so 
thoroOghly exemplified in that great 
feformer and of tlie spirit of co-opera- 
tion, thirft, self ahd mutual help and 
will work enthusiatically and selflessly 
so as to uplift the moral and material 
condition of their less fortunate bre- 
thren.** 

Lord Curzon, in summing up the 
debate on the passing of the Co-opera- 
live Credit Societies Act, said : — “If 
the feeling that he [the ra/af] should 
be helped is as strong and as sincere 
se I believe it to be among the Native 
community^ they have in this .Bill, as 
pointed out by the Honourable Mr. 
Adamson, an unrivalled opportunity of 
^vfqg a practical and unostentatious 


^ 

demonstration of their sympathy with 
the most deserving and the most help- 
less class of their countrymen. Will 
they take it? Government has played 
its part. I invite them to play theirs.’* 
The true interest of the educated 
classes and the masses,” observed Lord 
Carmichael in his speech delivered at the 
opening of the sixth Bengal Co-operation 
Conference, “are one, although this has 
not always been recognized in a practical 
form here any more th^n it has been 
in other countries. The improvement 
of the^ material condition of the masses 
ought, even if only from a selfish point 
of view, to be one of the chief cares 
of the educated classes. The best securi- 
ty for such improvement is the recogni- 
tion by the educated classes of their duty 
towards the masse.s.” 

And I can do no better than to con- 
clude my own lame and halting appeal, 
in the forceful words of your trusted iind 
respected Governor, which must be still 
ringing in your ears; — 

‘•It depends upon India herself what 
her standing within the Empire will be. 
Will she be, as in the main heretofore, 
merely a producer of raw materials? I 
hope not, I have a vision of an India in 
which the great natural resources of the 
country will be developed within her 
own boundaries, an India to be built up 
by the endeavour of her young men, by 
your endeavours rightly directed into 
industry and manufacture which water 
the tree of national strength and pros- 
perity, an India which will trade on 
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equal terms with the sister nations 
of the Empire. It is therefore that I 
urge the intelligencia of India to start 
itself for the development of its re- 
sources.** 

In the domain of industrialism there 
would hardly be any limit to possibili* 
ties when one considers that raw mater- 
ials, labour and market are all our own. 
Educated India would have much to 
answer for, if these splendid opportuni- 
ties brought home to them and insistent- 
ly pressed upon their notice and not mere 
imagination, were to be neglected and 
rejected. 

Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari. 

THE BIRDS OF BURMA. 

Talk by— Mr. Justice Robinson. 

Before a large audience at the Y. VV. 
C. A., Rangoon, on the 24th October, 
Mr. Justice Robinson gave an interesting 
discourse on “The Birds of Burma” 
The meeting was under the auspices of 
the Guild of Teachers, and Miss Tilly 
presided. 

In the couuse of his talk, Mr. Justice 
Robiifson said he noticed that the study 
of ornithology was being encouraged as 
a medium of education and that was 
wh)' he was going to try to show them 
how even field work could be used in 
(be interest of education and be as 


useful as a course for study. Ornitliology 
increased the powers of obst?rvatit»n and 
as such was valuable. Some people 
saw birds but did not seem to know 
anything about them. They all had 
birds in their compounds, and even 
houses, yet very few tried to learn any- 
thing from them by watching them. 

Scientists had proved to their own 
satisfaction that birds as well as mam- 
mals were originally descended from 
reptiles. Formerly the early progeni- 
tors of the bird race recognised that they 
had to change their habits and took to 
flying. They flew low at first to save 
themselves from the attacks of animals 
and as things grew worse they had to 
take to trees. They found that they 
had to get on and off a tree in order to 
exist and so cultivated the art of flying 
till they had reached the present state. 
They would find that some of the mam- 
mals had taken to flying like birds and 
now flew quite well. rids suggested 
that by practice the use of the limbs 
had been greatly improved, and on the 
other hand limbs that were not u.sed 
gradually shrivelled and passed away. 
This was clearly manifested in the case 
of the kangaroo, the hind legs of which 
were greatly developed by constant use, 
while the front legs were disappearing. 
It was the same with birds. The do- 
mestic fowl, which was descended from 
the jungle fowl when it was brought into 
captivity and had its food brought to it 
gave up flying and lost the use of it3 
wings through want of practice. 
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Colouring of Birds. 

There were lots of things about birds 
which had striking points in them, 
some appealing morfe to one person 
than another. If they went for a walk 
|n the jungle they would see more birds 
than they ever dreamt of and some 
beautifql colours. Some people v^ere 
struck by the flight of birds such as the 
speed of the swift, or the undulating 
flight of the wagtail. The eagle for 
instance floated in space apparently 
without movement of its wings. They 
might also be attracted by the wonder- 
ful colouring of the birds. There were 
all sorts of beautiful birds, but what 
they could see with the naked eye was 
nothing to what they would see if they 
examined the skin carefully. Certain 
birds owed their colouring to a pigment 
they exuded, but it was not yet known 
how this pigment formed such fine 
colours so well planned and with such 
marvellous accuracy. The feathers had 
veins, and when smoothed out it would 
be found that there were spots running 
along these veins and all in lines. This 
was particularly conspicuous in the 
Burmese silver pheasant. In the mina 
the white parts were due to certain 
feathers being white tipped. In the 
minavet the cock bird was black and 
scarlet and the hen yellow and black. 
The green magpie for instance display- 
ed marvellous colours when flying and 
these were seen on the outer wings. 
When the speaker shot one once he dis- 
covered the outer feathers of the wings 


were of crimson lake with bars of black 
and in between a light ball of blue. The 
question was how did these things get 
deposited with such regularity ? 

Habits 

Dealing with the habits of birds the 
speaker said some birds were gregari- 
ous, they went about in flocks such as 
the rooks. Soire birds flew together, 
taking part in the annual migration. 
When they came back they noticed 
some of the birds still stayed in flocks, 
while others went away in pairs. They 
did not know why this occurred. There 
must be many reasons. The blue-tit 
which haunted trees for its food acted 
very peculiarly. When one of them 
found something to eat, it always called 
the rest of the party and they shared 
the spoils. This might be due to the 
fact that the food they required was so 
minute that if they went out to search 
for it singly they would never find any- 
thing to keep themselves alive, so they 
worked in flocks. This of course, was 
merely a suggestion. Some birds nested 
in trees close together such as the 
egrets ; and there were many nests in 
each tree. The sand marten and many 
other sea birds nested in flocks. They 
did not know why, but it was possible 
that they did so for protection or so- 
ciability, just as human beings gathered 
together in cities. The partridges had 
a very interesting habit. At night 
they all snuggled together in a little 
circle, the smallest possible, with their 
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tails turned inside and their heads 
outwards. This was presumably done 
for protection. Another curious habit 
was that of some birds who attached 
themselves to certain other birds or 
even animals. The cattle-egret, bus- 
tards and king crows attached them- 
selves to buffaloes and elephants. Then 
there was the nasty habit of the big 
gull which waited till it saw* a small 
gull catch a fish, when it would dash up, 
make the small gull drop the fish and 
eat it itself. There was also the golden 
oriole which had a peculiar habit. It 
often placed its nest in some tree where 
there were king crows, as the latter are 
the policemen of the jungle and kept 
everyone in order, and so accordingly 
the golden oriole always obtained peace 
and quiet in consequence. 

Nesting. 

Some birds performed most wonderful 
antics when courting. Some danced 
about and sang, while others showed 
off their beautiful colours like the pea- 
cock. Many birds were seen with most 
beautiful colouring during the courting 
season ; this was very likely done for 
the occasion. This was in.stanced in 
the case of the bifd of paradise. This 
was either to attract the ladies or else 
was a sign of strength and good health 
and therefore they secured mates, 
whereas birds of other families who 
could not do these things could not get 
mates. A delightful thing about birds 
was the warmth of affection they showed 


for each other. Among certain birds, 
if, one or the other of a pair was killed, 
the one left would never take another 
mate. The affection shown for each 
other and to their children was very 
often great, and if -they watched they 
would often see proof of this. The big 
hornbill was an ugly bird but had a soft 
heart. When his male got into a hole 
ill a tree to lay her eggs, he at once 
proceeded to paste up the hole till only 
a small tipening was left for the beak 
and then s})ent the rest of his time 
getting food for lier and often worked 
so hard that when the young were born 
and the mother left her nest, the hus.* 
band fell down exhausted and died. 
Another matter of interest happened at 
the speaker’s hon.se. A little yellow- 
breasted flower-pecker, which was to be 
seen in the cantonment.s, built its nest 
and suspended it from a chick, and the, 
speaker used to sit and watch it every 
evening. He noticed an extraordinary 
thing, that was tliat both the birds took 
their turns in sitting on the eggs. This 
change used to be^ effected every two 
hours exactly to the second. He knew 
this because he had timed it by his 
clock but the birds did not have a clock, 
and the wonderful thAg about it was 
how the birds knew the time so ac« 
curately. Among the snipe and the 
quail also the male sat on the eggs while 
its mate was away. The megapone laid 
its eggs on a pile of sand on which were 
some weeds and would afterwards cover 
the eggs up with sand for fear of 
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interference. Among some birds the he&t 
hatched the eggs about which the 
mother took no pains. Such eggs were 
large and the reason for that was, since 
the mother did not bring up her chil- 
dren, they were born big and when they 
were hatched were able to run down 
to the sea beach and pick up the 
Crustacea they needed for their up- 
bringing. The rufus-wood-pecker did 
much the 'same thing by dropping its 
eggs in an ant’s nest so that when the 
young are born the food of ants was at 
hand 

^ Bird Criminals. 

The common cuckoo never built a 
nest for itself; it was a murderer. 
When it got into a nest and the chick 
was hatched there might be four or five 
other young birds in the nest. It 
managed to work backwards to the 
edge of the nest and then tip the young 
ones out one by one. The parents of 
those birds never seemed to notice that 
there was only one chick left. Cuckoos 
had been known ^to victimise no less 
than 8S kinds of birds in England, 
including the eider-duck. The wonder- 
ful thing about fhis was how the eider- 
dUck could feed the cuckoo, and he had 
..wondered how the cuckoo liked the 
food it got. It might also be asked how 
the cuckoo got the opportunity to lay its 
eggs in the nests of other birds. The 
parent birds were never far from their 
nests. The cuckoo did its damage in 
several ways, It was like the sparrow- 


hawk. Sometimes the male cuckoo 
would hover over a chosen nest and 
frighten the owners away from the nest 
At another time however, the owners 
plucked up courage and attacked the 
intruder. The male cuckoo flew away 
and they followed him and while they 
were away the female cuckoo dropped 
her egg in the nest A common method 
however, was for the cuckoos to lay the 
egg on the ground, pick it up with its 
beak and drop it in another bird’s nest 
There was also the cunning of Mr. Quail, 
whe w’ould take Qp the position near the 
crow’s nest and shout at Mr. Crow, who 
would shout back, losing her temper. 
Then she would chase Mr. Quail ; Mr, 
Crow would follow to save her from 
any attack and it was during their 
absence that Mrs. Quail would lay her 
eggs in the nest. Sometimes the cuckoo 
victimised the king crow. The ordina- 
ry cuckoo would not do this but the 
gangaw cuckoo was so like the king 
crow that it. was difficult to tell the 
difference between them. 

Migration, 

Speaking of the migration of birdS| 
the speaker said some birds migrated 
and went enormous distances. This 
was a habit about which a great deal 
could be learnt by closely noting facts. 
Some birds, they would find, migrated 
only short distances ; and anyone who 
did a little jungle work would be able 
to find out about these. At the Ming- 
ladon golf course there were hundreds 
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of these king crows, cuckoos and mag- 
pies, but they never nested in Mingladon. 
A very large number of nests of the 
king crow and magpie had been found 
at Taukyan, which was only eight miles 
away. Why this was no one could say, 
but it was a matter about which even 
a beginner could obtain information if 
a little observation was used. Some- 
times people said that ornithology was 
cruel, but people who have become inti- 
mate with birds and bird life would say 
it was not cruel. If one was taking eggs 
for a real purpose, such as examination 
and not for curiosity they would say it 
was not cruel. A few years ago the 
speaker took eggs from a king crow's 
nest at Taunggyi, from a nest built just 
out of his reach and in a thorny bush. 
He took all the eggs and two days after- 
wards he looked up and found another 
nest being built in the adjoining fork. 
He had watched the king crow build 
another nest and lay another lot of eggs 
Within nine days. Nobody wished to 
defend the shooting that went on at 
times of large numbers of gorgeously 
plumaged pheasants or birds of paradise 
or the wholesale slaughter of beautiful 
birds only to supply a luxury or the 
wholesale taking of plover's eggs for 
some people to eat ; or the pulling 
down ofrnests and destroying of the eggs 
out of curiosity and not for knowledge. 

Value of Ornithology. 

It was said sometimes that ornitho* 
logjf taught nothing, but that it was 


only a silly hobby of old men who 
ha|j nothing else to do. He would 
show them that a knowledge of 
birds could be of use to the community. 
Birds could be of very great assistance 
to men and could also be awful pests, 
such as the crow. Birds did great 
damage to croj)s and fruit gardens and 
he .saw that Knglish farmers were wag- 
ing war against little birds ; often 
wrongly because they did m^t know 
which birds they ought to protect and 
wiiich to destroy. He* had been reading 
about the miserable house-sparrow and 
learnt that it had been concluded that 
the liouse-sjiarrow at the docks in 
London had been guilty of consuming 
8,000,000 Ihs. of grain per annum. TItat 
of course was a serious matter. In fruit 
gardens the bullfinch was beautiful to 
loi>k at but it destroyed more buds than 
it ate and ate a great deal more than it 
needed. No garden with bullfinches 
could ever he a success, in order to 
learn what birds ought to be destroyed 
and what preserved, .scientists wanted 
facts, facts spread out over a number of 
years and from all sorts of places. The 
bllic-tits ought to be f)reserved becaufe 
78 per cent, of its food consisted of 
insects. The Germans made a study 
of this bird and put up boxes in the 
forests to preserve these birds. Owls 
were useful birds for destroying vermin. 
There were certain matters in which 
ornithologists could be of some assist- 
ance. Certain birds were protected by 
Government because they were useful. 
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Protection was given during the breed- 
ing season and the Government had.^|o^ 
learn the breeding season from 
ornithologist. They had books jitnd 
evidence that there were birds bre«ling'^‘ 
both before and .after the breeding 
season. They wanted to be sure about 
this. Birds were also useful in increas- 
ing the fl.)wers by carrying pollen and 
leeds either in their wings or in the 
earth carried among their claws. Proof 
of ihis was found lately vvlien a grass 
that had hitherto only been known to 
grow ill India had been found growing 
in France, the seed having been car- 
ried over there by some bird that mig- 
rated. 

Evolution of Nests. 

Dealing with nests, which was the last 
subject touched on, the speaker said 
it would be interesting if they could 
trace the evolution of nests. It began 
at a time wl^n birds took to trees and 
lai(l their e^gs in holes, etc. After a 
time birds increased in number till there 
was no room for all in the jungle and 
th^ had tcT take to the open country 
sftid grass lands to lay their eggs. Some 
of the eggs having a peculiar colouring 
could not be easily seen. Tern was an 
example of this. It was very difficult 
to find a tern’s eggs. The thrush, on 
the other hand used rotten wood and 
made a wonderful cup of mud. Birds 
that laid eggs in the jungles and darlc 
places always had white eggs. The eggs 
did not need a protective colouring; 


% 

^ut if they were not white the bird 
Inight not see them and might break 
L them. The shrike had a fire-fly stuck 
into the nest. He had heard some one 
once say that was because the shrike 
was a late comer and wanted the fire-fly 
to light up the place when he came 
home late from the club. It* was 
extraordinary how birds built cups of 
all shapes and sizes, and if they 
examined them closely they would find 
that each end of the cup agreed perfectly 
and the cup was also symmetrical. 

Concluding, the speaker said he could 
go on talking all night at this rate but 
he did not think he could say much 
more of what he intended to tell them 
that evening. He had tried to explain 
to them, of what could be done on their 
rambles by a little observation. ' 

THE ITEW TEACHING AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

'"'■i 

The Perse School. 

Shortly I^ore the war, the writer 
tJavelled from Cambridge to London in 
company with a well-known American 
educationist, the brother-in-law of an 
ex-President of tne United States, and 
this gentleman explained th$% he had 
been to Cambridge specially to see and 
hear Dr. Rouse teach Latin and Gteek 
to the boys of the Perse . Grammar 
School, and had been greatly impressed 
by his visit. A month or two Hater 
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a friend of the writer, who was removing 
from London to Cambridge, was con- 
gratulated by a London headmaster upon 
the fact that he would now be able to 
send his sons to the Perse School 'to be 
taught by the’great Dr. Rouse.’ Who 
is Dr. Rou.se, and what is the special 
educational work he is doing at Cam- 
bridge that attracts scholars from all 
over the world, and calls forth the 
admiration of other headmasters iti 
his own country ? 

it is now eighteen years since Dr W. 
H. D. Rouse went to Cambridge as 
headmaster of the Perse Grammar 
School, founded in the last year of 
Shakespeare’s life by a bequest of Dr 
Stephen Perse, and rendered famous by 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, the ‘Shakespeare 
of divines,’ who was one of its earliest 
scholars. Dr Rouse had had fifteen 
years’ experience as master in various 
English public schools, including Rugby, 
and he was profoundly dissatisfied with 
thb methods of teaching which he found 
in vogue, particularly in connection with 
the classies. He went to the Perse 
School with the firm conviction that 
the whole existing system would have 
to be radically altered if any real success 
was to be attained. It may be said 
that he carried out the daring experi- 
ments for which he has since become 
famous in educational circles with a 
boldness worthy of the high cau.se 
he had at heart, and the courage and 
the earnestness shown have been crown- 
ed with triumphant success. The Right 


Honourable H. A. L. Fisher, President 
Qf the Board of Education, who recently 
^friiide a special journey to the school to 
see the boys at work, stated the 
teredhtenary ceIebration.s that, with one 
exception, the Perse was the only school 
ill the country that was receiving the 
Board of Education grant for valuable 
experimental work in education. 

In pa.ssing, it may he mentioned as 
curious, and at tlie same time eminently 
fitting, that this modern pioneer in the 
teaching of (ireek and Latin should 
have cho.sen Cambridge a.s the field for 
his efforts ; for two other pioneers in 
this sphere have had connections with 
the university town. One of these. Sir 
Thoma.s Elyot, who is best known as 
author of The Bake nan,ed the GovernoK 
the first work on education. to be printed 
in the English language, was Member 
of Parliament for Cambridge and sheriff 
for Cambridgeshire in Henry VIlI.’s 
reign. The principles he ‘"•Snunciated 
were a remarkable forecast of Dt 
Rouse’s methods. The child was ‘to 
use the Latin tongue as ^ familiar 
language,* and he was not to be detainisd 
too long in the tedious grammar. ‘Let 
not the child’s fervent desire of learning 
become extinct by the time he cometh 
to the most sweet and pleasant reading 
of old authors,* The child, Elyot went 
on to explain, was (o be treated as an 
individual, and his originality encouraged 
and drawn out. 

The other Cambridge pioneer was 
Roger Ascham, tutor and sepretary to 
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Queen Elizabeth, whose book on classi- 
cal education, The Schole master^ was 
published in 1570, two years after 
death, and nearly forty years Wter 
Elyot*s Governour. He was fellow^anc? 
Greek reader at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and worked with much 
success to extend- the knowledge of 
Greek at his university, and to improve 
the method of teaching Latin. Like 
Elyot, he strove to make Latin a living 
language, and described his book as *a 
plaine and perfite way of teachyng 
children to understand, write, and speake 
in the Latin tong.* His plan was one 
for 'alluring the child to learning by 
gentleness rather than by force,* and 
though his actual routine of teaching 
was diflferent from Dr Rouse’s, there is 
no doubt that, in spirit it was akin. 

II 

It is extremely difficult in one short 
article to ftive any adequate idea of Dr 
Rouse’s system, or to show fully how 
remarkably it differs both in method and 
in result frqpa the system that has been 
enthroned ibr a couple of centuries or 
more. Not only are the classics involv- 
ed, but modern languages also, and the 
whole range of English literature,. Of 
what other school in England could 
boys of eleven and twelve be found who 
sit down in their spare hours at home 
to read Shakespeare for pleasure — not 
the plays they are studying in class, but 
other plays to which they have been 
attracted by their appreciation of the 


author ? This Perse boys do---a fact 
within the writer’s own knowledge. 

It was on account of his' teaching of 
the classics, however, that Dr Rouse first 
attracted attention to the Perse School. 
That method of teaching modern- 
languages known generally as the ‘direct 
method,* because in it there is a direct 
connection between experience and ex- 
pression, between the idea and the 
spoken word, has been tested for some- 
thing like a quarter of a century, and 
has proved, without doubt, the best 
method ever devised. It is the plan 
followed in the teaching of French and 
German and other modern tongues at 
the Perse. 

But in transferring the direct method, 
sometimes called the oral or natural 
method, to the teaching of Greek and 
Latin, Dr Rouse has struck an entirely 
new note. ‘Can these dry bones live ?’ 
might well have been asked after two 
centuries of the current practice, fo"r the 
pedagogue had seen to it that Latin and 
Greek were indeed ‘dead languages.’ Dr 
Rouse, however, has given life to the 
dead ; he has made the ancient tongues 
live once more ; he has restored their 
rhythm and their music, and made the 
schoolboy appreciate and enjoy them. 
As he himself says, ‘The Romans used 
Latin, and the Greeks used Greek, to 
express their daily thought one to 
another ; Caesar commanded his soldiers 
in Latin, and Xenophon in Greek ; 
whilst Gaius and Gaia used Latin in the 
boson) of the family, and all the Ijttl^ 
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Athenian children spoke Greek at their 
play..* Of course they did, but we had 
never quite thought of it in that way. 

Perhaps the striking contrast between 
the old method of teaching and the new 
can best be shown by taking concrete 
instances. The writer has a very lively 
recollection of his introduction to the 
Latin language in an old Loud )n 
grammar school of the traditional type. 
He w.as seven years of age at the time, 
and was set to learn by heart what he 
was told was ‘the first declension.* In 
painful, parrot fashion he repeated 
mensa^ a table ; mensae^ of a table ; 
fHensae, to or for a table ; and so on, 
through six cases, singular and plural. 
He had not the remotest idea what it all 
meant, nor did he know or care whether 
the table in question was a piece of fur- 
niture or a set of figures. The natural 
result was that he took an antipathy to 
the classics, which he has ficver been 
abl&'wholly to overcome. 

Now, take a Latin lesson at the Perse 
School. The class is ready and the 
master sitting at his desk. ^Surgo^ says 
the master, and rises in his place, and 
the boys at once associate the act of 
rising with the sound and expression, 
surgo (I rise). The master then beckons 
to a boy to rise, and says to him, 'Surgis' 
(thou risest), and to the rest of the class, 
pointing to the boy, ^Surgif (he rises). 
Perhaps two boys are next motioned to 
rise, and the mastet says to the rest of 
the class, ^Surgunf*' (X.\\Qy rise). The 
boys now sit down, and the master, 


indicating by signs that all the cla.ss, 
including himself, should rise, says, \Stir- 
gtiUHs' (we rise). Again they si! down, 
and st.veral boys are motioned to rise, 
the master saying, 'Suf gilt's (you rise). 
In this way the w'hole class has, in a few 
minutes, learnt the j)resent tense, indica- 
tive mood, singular ami plural, of the 
third conjugation verb furg\ and not a 
word of Knglish has been spoken : Latin 
only has been used, and the boys have 
learnt in such a way tliat the lesson will 
never be effaced. Not only .so, but 
their interest has been keenly aroused 
and they have had a good deal (Jf 
amusement. 

The lesson is continued. ^Ambfilo' 
(I walk), says the master, taking a few 
steps forward ; UevettuA (I come back) ; 
'sedeo' ( I sit down ) ; and all the 
changes arc rung until of these also the 
boys have learnt the present indicative. 
They now know this tense of all the four 
conjugati«)n.s of verbs. By the old 
method tlie boy drummed away for 
weeks at the first conjugation only, 
knowing nothing of the other three, and 
thus came to have an ideOt that all other 
verbs must be irregular. The .same 
thing ha[)pens with the five declension.s 
of nouns, wiiich are learnt simultaneous- 
ly instead of in succession. In all cases 
the words when learnt are written by 
the boys on the blackboard, 

But the early iesscjns do not consist 
of sentences of f)ne word Jonly. Each 
boy has a Ij^^tin namc^ this"wherever 
possible being his own name Latinised 
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or • translated, as Ricardus^ Carolus^ 
Sartor, Lupus, and so on ; and in this 
way the vocative case is introduced 
naturally and easily. 'O Carole^ 
(Charles, rise), says the master, here 
introducing^ the imperative ^Quid fads?' 
(What art thou doings?), he asks, and his 
tone and expression indicate his 
meaning^. So the lesson goes on, to the 
intense interest of the boys, who almost 
immediately experience the joy of being 
able to speak and understand the strange 
new language. 

Successive lessons centre round the 
schoolroom and furniture and the ordi- 
nary actions of daily life, and in a very 
short time each boy has at his command 
a fairly good vocabulary which he is 
able to use fluently and intelligently. 
To hear a cl.j,jj^ of boys at the Perse 
School thus carrying on a lively conver- 
satio \ oi* di^oa-jsi in th i Latin toiigue 
is indeed a remarkable objectlesson in 
the value of the new teaching. Think 
what all this has done. In the first 
place, it has interested the boy in his 
Latin lessors, usually the dullest of the 
school curric^^lum. It has made Latin 
as living a language as Rngiish or 
French, and has shown him how to use 
it fluently and effectively. It lias 
amused him, and has saved valuable 
time by cutting out altogether the parrot 
work of committing long lists of words 
to memory, and by abolishing the 
labour of translating Eiiglish words into 
Latin, and vice versa. Tiie idea, that 
is the action or the object, has been 


connected up directly with the Latin 
expression without the intervention of 
English. Above all, the boy has been 
taught to some extent to think in Latin. 
As new words and expressions arise, they 
are not explained by being translated 
into English, but are paraphrased by 
means of Latin words already known. 
If later on, as in an examination, the 
boy has to translate from English into 
Latin, or for the matter of that into any 
other foreign language, his translation 
will be strictly idiomatic, because he 
will be thinking not of the words before 
him, but of their sense. 

Now, all this is obviously the natural 
method. It is the way we learn our 
mother-tongue as children. VVe get to 
know and use the names of familiar 
objects by hearing people repeat them 
many times and seeing them point to 
them. Words arc really sounds, not 
collections of letters. The'printed word 
represents the sound, and not vice versa^ 
for the ripoken language existed long 
before writing was invented, and there 
arc many races to-day which have a 
well-developed spoken language, but no 
system of writing. Written and printed 
words are lifeless ; they must be translated 
into sounds, cither audibly or mentally, 
before they live ; and so by teaching a 
foreign language first of all as a spoken 
tongue, wc are undoubtedly following 
the true natural method. And Dr. Rouse, 
by applying this idc^ to Latin and Greek, 
has certainly given those ancient langua 
ges a happy and glorious resurrection. 
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From conversation, the boys soon f^o 
on to reading and composition. The 
reading<>books used are interesting 
stories which the boys will love for their 
’own sakes, long stories for preference, to 
avoid the tedium of constant repetition ; 
and later they come to the classical 
masterpieces. In Greek, Horner is a 
great favourite. They do not translate, 
but read in the original, which, by this 
method of teacliing, they understand ; 
and cultured visitors and educational 
experts who hear the Perse boys road 
Latin and Greek, with the appropriate 
rhythm and modulati >11, speak of the 
new aesthetic pleasure which they ex- 
perience when listening. Like Kzra, the 
boys ‘read distinctly and give the sense, 
and cause the hearers to understand,* 

When it comes to composition, a story 
is told in Latin by the master, and the 
boys have to write it out in the same 
tongue from memory, paraphrasing it as 
they like. At a later stagj a story is 
given in resume, and has to be filled in 
by the boys ; and at a later stage still a 
theme only is given, around which the 
boys write a story. Of course, this is a 
very bare outline of the method, and 
those who wish for fuller details should 
read the two 'pamphlets issued by the 
Board of Education, The Teaching of 
Latin at the Perse School, Cambridge, 
and The Teaching of Greek at the Perse 
School, Cambridge. 

One of the foolish criticisms some- 
times levelled at this rnethod is that by 


it the boys do not learn grammar. As 
a matter of fact, they learn far more 
grammar than by the old method, but 
they learn it in the right order, for, as 
Herbert Spencer has pointed out, ‘gram- 
mar was nade after language, so ought 
it to be taught after language.* The 
Perse boys really learn their grammar 
with their language, and learn it logic- 
ally, knowing and understanding the 
reason for everytliing. 

Another foolish criticism is that to 
use Latin and Greek for describing dally 
life degrades th(2 languages that should 
be associated only with noble literature. 
‘The answer to this is simple,* says 
Dr. Rouse ; ‘ knowledge of a language 
must come before taste/ 

Greek is taught in the .same way as 
Latin, except that the first few lessons 
are given to teaching the new script. 

In moderji languages the Perse 
School is equally successful, and 
Frenchmen wlv) hear tho boys carry OQ 
their discussions entirely in French are 
astonished at the correctness of the 
pronunciation Mr. Louis de Glehn, the 
modern language master at the Perse, 
has brought the direct method to per- 
fection, and he lays great stress updln 
the importance of teaching boys in ; suefr. 
a way that they shall understand 
directly what they hear and read, and 
express directly what is in their minds. 

The singing of songs in the foreign 
languages, and the writing and acting of 
plays, form an important and delightfaf 
part of the teaching of languages, both 
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ancient and modern, at the Perse School. 
The boys write their own plays, and 
surprising results have been attained. 
Many of these are published in the 
series of Perse Playbooks. One of the 
remarkable things about the Perse me- 
thods is that boys who would be in- 
capable of learning any foreign language 
at all by the old plan are able to 
become quite pr )fi:icnt by the new. 

The whole thing is really a revolt 
against the German influence that has 
so long dominated the educational as 
well as the military world. Some boys 
may be terrorised into learning the 
declensions and the conjugations and 
translating foolish sentences, but all 
must of necessity detest the work, and 
certainly cannot be expected to sec that 
it has even a remote connection with 
their own life. 

IV. 

Dr, Rou.se has found by experiment 
that the average boy can easily take 
four languages and learn them thorough- 
ly during hjs school course. The best 
.age, he holds, to begin the first language, 
which is French, is ten years. It is 
more difficult for the child if this is left 
till eleven or twelve, and extremely so 
if thirteen is reached before a start is 
made. On the other hand, if he begins 
at seven, eight, or nine, nothing is 
gained, for at fourteen he will know no 
more than the boy who started at ten. 
The earlier years are therefore given up 
to a thorough grounding in English, 


and at ten the boy begins to learn 
French by the direct method. The true 
pronunciation of foreign languages 
can .be attained only if the child starts 
young, while his ear is susceptible and 
and his vocal organs are pliable. 
Directly the boys begin to ask questions 
it is known that their interest is aroused. 
As already explained, writing only 
follows the oral lessons, and here the 
sanity of Dr. Rouse’s ideas is shown, 
for he strongly condemns the current 
system of underlining errors in a written 
exercise, which simply serves to empha- 
sise them and impress them upon the 
child’s mind. In the early stages it is 
always easy to correct a spoken error, 
whereas writing stereotypes the mis- 
takes on the mind, the eye as well' as 
the ear being involved. 

The other languages follow at inter- 
vals of two years — Latin at twelve, 
when the child has learnt to express 
himself in French, Greek at fourteen, 
and German at sixteen ; and it is inter- 
esting to know that the greater maturity 
of the mind, as time goes on, enables 
the boy to learn the later languages so 
much more readily that at nineteen he 
will have practically the same know- 
ledge of all. When the fourth language 
is begun, the first is dropped except for 
reading, to keep it fresh. The lessons 
last from half-an-hour to three-quarters 
of an hour, care being taken that they 
should cease 'before the child shows 
symptoms of weariness ; and there is 
generally one lesson a day in each 
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language. It is found that double time 
does not give double results, and with 
three or four daily lessons in a language 
less might be learnt than with one 
lesson. By this system of teaching the 
crib is ruled right out of court, for it is 
useless, and in this sense the Terse 
methods may be said to have a good 
moral effect as well as an intellectual 
advantage. 

The teaching of English is carried out 
on equally sane and natural lines. The 
boys are given a real love for literature. 
They act Shakespeare and other classi- 
cal dramas ; and Dr. Rouse’s idea is 
that eventually handwork, carpentry, 
embroidery, and so on, should be linked 
up with literature and other intellectual 
studies. Thus, when it was decided to 
act a certain play, the boys would make 
the furnitnre for the stage in their own 
carpenter’s shop, would design, cut out, 
and make their costumes, embroider 
these themselves, and so on. It is a 
great idea, and has already been parti- 
ally carried out. One of the English 
masters at the Perse School, Mr. Cald- 
well Cook, has shown in his book. The 
Play Way^ what a vast deal can be done 
in evoking the enthusiasm of boys for 
all that is highest and best in English 
literature. He has displayed an abso- 
lute genius for true education, by draw- 
ing out from the pupils what twenty or 
thirty years ago would have seemed 
impossible. The Perse boys write ballads 
and plays ; and 'they give lectures on all 
kinds of subjects to their own forms, tn 


this they are subjected to the intelligent 
criticism of their fellow-scholars, and 
the absence of self-consciousness is 
remarkable. Here are some of the sub- 
jects, taken at random, on which boys 
hiive given ten or fifteen minute lectures 
with great success : * Saturn and His 
Rings,’ ‘ Motor-Buses,* * How to do Your 
Hair,’ ’Greek Architecture,’ ’Flying a 
Kite,’ ’Great Eastern Engines,* ‘Aero- 
planes,’ ’Japan,’ ’Turbines,’ ‘Police 
Traps,’ ‘ Meccano,’ ’ Foreign Stamps,’ 
‘ Preparations of the Germans.’ 

The natural assumpticn is that this 
kind of thing would make the boys 
horribly conceited and develop a most 
offensive form of priggishness. But it 
does nothing of the kind. They retain 
all their natural boyishness, taking the 
lectures as a matter of course ; and so 
far from boasting, they rarely mention 
the matter to their friends aud relations. 
Take an instance known to the writer, 
of two brothers who in different years 
lectured more or less regularly in their 
forms. One, a youth of fourteen, who 
was interested in architecture, gave a 
series of lectures on this subject. A 
representative from a London daily 
paper was present one day, and it was 
known that an article would be publish* 
ed describing the lectures, But the 
boy never even mentioned this to his 
people at home, and they were left to 
discover the article in the paper, and 
recognised the boy from the description 
and the photograph. 

The other brother, thirteen years of 
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age, had been lecturing some months, 
on and off, on Great Eastern engines 
and kindred topics, aud was selected 
with several others to go to lecture at 
the Ladies’ Training College for Secon- 
dary Teachers in Cambridge. He never 
mentioned the matter at home, till his 
family heard of it quite incidentally 
from outside. It is clear, therefore, 
that the whole plan carried out at the 
Perse is simply a natural development 
of the boy mind. If it were unnatural 
it would at once produce the priggish- 
ness that is conspicuous by its absence. 
The co-operation of the boy is secured 
in his own education, and the keynote 
of the system is that he is trusted by 
his masters. 

* Is the child happy ?’ That is the 
great question that Dr. Rouse asks him- 
self, for if not, presuming the health is 
right, then there must be something 
wrong with the system of education ; 
and in this his views are confirmed by 
another educationist, Professor Pillans, 
who says : ‘ Where young people are 
taught as they ought to be, they are 


quite as happy in school as at play, 
seldom less delighted, nay, often more, 
with the well-directed exercise of their 
mental energies than with that of their 
muscular powers.' There can be no 
doubt that Herbert Spencer was right 
when he pointed out that the intellectual 
action which the child likes is a healthy 
one for it, and conversely. 

How long will it be before Dr. Rouse’s 
methods are adopted in the large public 
schools ? ‘ Can the Ethiopian change 

his -skin or the leopard his spots?’ 
England has a very great horror of any 
such heterodox proceeding. She loves 
to walk in ihc old paths. The political 
upheaval of the past five years, however, 
has, to some extent, awakened her ; and 
we may yet live to see the governing 
body of Eton or Rugby or Harrow, 
when the hcadmastership falls vacant, 
calling in Dr. Rouse to reorganise the 
whole system of education and make 
the great public schools of England a 
beacon light to the world rather than a 
byword. 
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’iw CTlt »HrT- 

<nft« «W 5 'B^'S. I ’StBit? fwt- 

’if'Bfl Wtfl « lN C^m ' 8 f ?1 SJSII I 

tfftv w I 

'd^ « 

« i_^fva'«f»i ^«?;a 
I ^ 9 | I ii«t»i'6: is^ic® 

«Hfsf 5 ' 5 a«r ai tinra ’Ibsi »tf|tas? hi i 

ic^ ICT ci»il «?^ai ecHf^ ca 'saar 

aai— 

fHCi aia afff i'I'bsi 

*84^ ’itaM «6 «ta i 

«tal «aca(atca$ i saia «Hf »i»6(«, 

wa HI, cacH hi, (.ni«fi v«^ §tHi c^jic® 

nca pfaai afi t f !;«, aai— 

^a atai’Xfl ataa ca^i i 
cai?»i Htfa^ cal a fa chh ii 
cat^lH 81HH a^pata catH 1 
HacHa Hia caa aata fawfa 11 

1H C'SH afHfa an c'sa naa) 1 

>55 c'SH aafa«t 1 h c®h anfa 11 
,ia?cH ataa aa[Hi sla 1 
t^ac? cH?Taa f«r-aj 5 ta h 
^ ata faaafiCT 'aacata 4®^! atfaa 

«ta ®»tia— aa <Ha ataata >aa'^ 
a8a, >aa ataaia aiMa aafn «^a, ^a 
aiaata af« a>a atai affaai ar^a 1 
ta'^Ji's: ' 3 iai aiicaa anca anaa® 

atfai araai auai catH aa^ ata catatwi 
aata ciala ntiiaa HH;ia ‘^ata 
tatca ata« caW aiaaat caaavn fita asa 
aaFH a^Htcaa acaaft aa 1 ' 

^aa if%f cH^ cai, fa^ chI, 
faf cH^ ! 


ai ^lt« «1 cai, af Jit, 

ai<ii^ ; 

ai fsjH ai caa acafie 
>iiaf& aaiat 1 

>aatCH aia fai cHt, aata 8aa 

c«ia faai aikaa aata afaai i^raatci^H 1 
acaa »ita aailff« ^»ia cata fa«i atkaa 
atfa aail& atfnata '^'^^aj atatfai f?cac«H 1 
‘jsalS aai«?’ >4!! aatiBa 8aa cata f^t's 
aikaa »i'n®ai '^laati^Hi 

ca<i»i ®ata %»ia cata faai fav) aikaa anca 
^'s.'sa « >iaia iitaafc«H . faat»ifsc« «aaa 
aa ai aiai-iacacaa fs-ia r.atH cata Hi?f— catH 
?tCH 'itkaa anca ^«.ga ® '"Stgfa® afaata 
atHfiaa Hta 1 tai can nacafaaca a1a ><iaat«i 
aaTi® afaai anca caaN \a 
»fiia can 'icaa acai cHHctfi'j a?f cafacBifH 1 
atata ca'facHiw, t'HHH, HtH, faaa, 

1 hM»ih aafn tjtaiHEfaaaa aifat atna 
faat aifaai aiH«cis 1 HHca aana antttai 
alaiaai 8^i5c«cfe hi i faai»if«9 afaata 
'Hiaai >4® ai9ia-atcaa-i>a: ataa-H'Ml'-1» 
^a-awa atc-at *ica5 ala 1 4atcH HtHfna 
caiH 4faicaa 'Sfcaian hi?— caa«i afa aja 
?faraaretH i ??i can ??caa afacfernacH af^Ta 

Land of tlio L‘>tiis- r'alci’.s faart'ifBa afire 

4? ’a?t-atwia «atH faaa— aa»-ataia c«H 1 
fa* 4 *'^ faciaa 'Htc* » faiHaa 4^ ca fa*i- 
»ir®-af'(% tp^aiata c^a ^HHUi ’Ht’ifn n^< 1 
?ai aaifaH-HtHta <aa»i Hfai 4 alfe Ha 1 
aai HHfacntHla cHt^^ttaa ntna hh, 

aifaai « laataf-afaj hh 4 a? «wtaa c*iH * 
'*tatH-c*ia-«f®aifaaf ’taaftai na 1 *tp 
f«atacHa ^wa^r* art,- batata Hta’-atH-*^ 
’iR'ltia few a?ti* ai8, ^tCH ta cat>l 





>•# Jifvisr— '« 

UsTnts '^tn[ '« ^wa *riat9 

it«res<a ^at's ^tc» i r<»f c?i ^t*i 

*ittara *trfl5a ^cua ’^fai « >«« ’it’it* fewa m 
aitai af^afaaca >«n c^ti>t« a< fniftai c*?? i 
.-^ai -i\| ^wa'Afi'i ^>«»iir « 'sfJii 

w*ii I fawfwa atai 5^ta5i-9it»ita s?ta^ 
'Sfatal c?lait»i'*im i fawi- 

*lf%a w-atnta astfa^ ’I’jwa 

in— w-atata s^a i faa 

a^cna wtnia afncw cntsi.-^-fa^nf^a c=»t5i 
aifv facnn nn, fafsi ftain w « fawtnf«a 
atai !tt-Piinn na, fefa fea^n ■aasr® i 
CT^ ^t»i '9 nfa ?a>atafa 
naital fnai asfa «tafcas fj?«5p ’la'aa^f'sa 
^tnta *tral« atraatiasi t «ia« '^tfn Sl^tfHHf- 
fnta nffta nw a’an^ a?.ai aa^ni af^r« ei^ 
ni CT fawtnr« aiaat i ^ta ni^ aa fawinr«tas 
in» a*n c»an '8W»a^ ntca, natiniai’^a na i 
Hhaiar nn^i fawtnfia •inta^ ataca ?a: a^t«n, 
^nn fsfn catn aa faatnf'sa ?inc'»a ®ta16, 
W >51? f'sa »ri»ita 'srafe aJa*! a^facssi, fa^n 
faatnf^ cn f^atata satfa^a aaifnai cats? nnai 
« «if f'B wna n1»ita ^&f?ai 'j^fiiau^si, 

aitaia can ataa ^\\ i 'eia ^aca’ffe aai 
atfe aiatw ?a>atata cacaa faaaaa afa ^T«tcn 
Iffw atnai fnt^«n <a#n aia aai at^ta 
ntw } aiai nii- 

cna nwnjf^ ^aa fn^a ata i 
. atai faaiaa '»«« a^ia nnca nt^ai 
«tcn af»iw«n i— 

“•ita »it*t V» fata fan ataar 
vn faai ai cafn r 
ita« '«a'Btia cafata tal aa« wtai-c^riaa 
fan afawii : • ata aa anta cafaw 
caw at ^faatitfv ai« catiaat atartfaa 


at-3intna,S«^'!j I 

aaf} aai a'?farntiaa c^tfaai c-afaviat f«i 35 i»|, 
^fawwn :— 

c^tnta 4 jaa fta nt» cata aTfaai 
aataj aaw fafiiiafta fa'artraai, 

Ufa n'sj ? 

'aaatra faajtafa; nat f^ta n’W afaal afnwtsa 
a« 61[atan afa afa at'S's 
a 'jai 'atfa ^antal i 
C'Btia aafn casua naf’eas, 
aiaa^ naal natal « 

•aatca as^cat faaat^i fa^ji nfa« -aaf aai 

atatta I r«a >aatta ?faa 'sfva fasten 9 a> 

*1 

^ta batata c«ifaa' aa, faifa faaat*ff fa^ i caicfea 
'Mi faaitaf«a ^tfa^ca* afaai aftata c’Ha 
’ftaaatt, 'sca 'staia a"i;< a^aai ^nn, fatna«: 
•sc^a aiiaa ata’a-atfa^l artaiinnian 
af^® I 

at'sfa’a fa^tnf^ c^a aawa aifa— nfatc=a 

Walt Whitman Son<^^s of Sex efi ”Thc 

rite-^ mysteriofis nf connubial love” I 

c?ttaa "ja 9 'Jafa^ faa^feta ^faa atata a"*! i 
a^ata =»naa afaaif#® ataa-^fa®! ca 
^(®ica Ifac® ^afi^ai caa, fawtaf® cat fai®l 
ap!a®ia atunt® afaaitsai batata cataa- 
fa^fin 'Safa® ®tta af<« a?aua, Safa® a^an 
ataf? atafn® fa^tn "^fa® atatc? i 
Bai 5® a, ft® B®n ®ta i 
atna aafaa nfa® aata i 

'aaai— 

®t»a c^aa Sana can i 
Baa- 5 aa%i catFa caa » 

®»<a* cat6aff®®, ®twi 
ata cata® c®a %a®a at® i 
®a ^aa cat ® tan at® I 
ana aaa ®a a® ®faata i 



'S V*l *IWJ 1 i ] 


1 


I 

•(sit ’15’f ’v^fn ^fn I 
«ifii?i •? "tsT "fit « 

’•»»(«*» 11 ifi 1 

cm II 

fij;? fflff^9l flfs?, 

<5? if® C®tlf»|5ft I 
fp-[sffl-i»i ®C3 ®t'«rsi HC3 It 
r®f f<lltir«5 4? tfffsE® 1C1I 

>imj« ?t?ii ^ifi^ii It*? I ficit?® 

If ®t5®5tl® iff Clt'^f^lC® iil'-alise 

cm ?i'55>tt«cffl ^ici 

«— 

/ If^f 1 

'Stff ^tff ICflKPf ®^? II 
ttfl flfl 111®® If I 
'#l?1 N^f3-®«fjll 
iffi iffi I 

'Stf? ®f9I-l9®t"l II 
iifi 9i^-?t>i-’i®l*a I 
**ifi 'ff>i'ipi-f'i®r^i II 
it?i ^tfi ?i5»i ®feii I 
#tf«- f fi 14 itf II 

mi cilffc^ifl «(MBifts®t4 4t®rt r^®tif®t5 
C4^ I f«fl 'StlH®! Cf5C® «I4»W1 ®N9t? 

ci^‘f<j« tfars-itsicii mi ffastc^i i r®« 

cf ®tft<i fcfi vigj® Jitt, ®i4i -f? 
Cl|®rtj « tfaff-ICStlC® ®f4 ffl-*!®!®? fCfl 
®f4si ffstcfi I *w>, ffi, 11, f^®3, Bar. 
Cfl, «lif®5 fw m iT^litif 

iw ^stirn 11 fi ^fWf iwtifii tM 
ff«i iff 4 \ cf '^1 ifcn ftftiU® fc^ra «fa 
1*#> Oil iTffci atfOtiif) Cl mill ^f- 
«H#lw fc« ^^®fti-«it»ita ^Ri Oai «tk, 


> 0 ^ 

®i?0 ^ itftcn ®c»i ncitflaif c1*in 
f«tcif ifacaiti c»it«'>?ls fiji i 
faint® ®tt 4t>r®a lie® Ilf Ilf ^fff fiiif 
Ilf ^f®ai ffiiifci—cff "Sana fifj citi ^ 
laf M«i « Jifi iTiss I ffi— 
laal aca stfat flia latcfl, ®n 6|f iT®tl1 1 
9fa% la^iau i a®n citfii if® ®if if iiatii « 
fill a afia fi'^^vR'?, ifsa fsf a ®ta i 
f? at ? Ilf >ifi> iiai fill ifa flliafa t 
»i<rai ®%® ftf fijf lain 

mi ta®i fttf iiiia ati i 
af a®f Jitisf t.''* 1.^5 Cffi 
riatc® 6 fi 5 *?la ^cifi n 
'S|ia®l ®fa aiw 5 i#f«c® c®ai ^iftfUl^ 
«ff® 9 l 'itii'i It? I ?f»-affta C'Siif a ®fii ®fti 
at 5 »-'a-fi«a *i 1 ii « ^si ^®h ^a i;f'?ai ffc®n i 
■sill ii^tiia ®tii aa® ai'f iitaai ^fei— ilii 

f^lf® aff ai« I al«i f fifi iliif If « fii 

faaiaa wa ci? aaiiti^.Slitata ®1»iii1 — 
^itf® ®t^i c 9,H Iff 5«ff iff asca ifati i 
c®if®e! ®«iaaii®a aafi ®fi ®a cO ilii itli 
ftata all fa a? a® iit?ai iTfiatis, batata 
’f a l^f a® a® asal ®fff9i ificitl, ftH-ll 
ai^ti i« ®ii®ta Btfaff ®, ^a^i fafa^l a(ia fal 
aitflai '»tiJfa ifl ilfial if?i :— 
aifi 11 ia»f« Ilf® fai ®fa afaifiai 
111 iifi ®ia ftia 1111 laia afiai ii 
I 5 fii 1 ® 15 It® caiff® ava it®® atf®ai i 
a® ft^fa ®iiat ®n?a>t itfe ati® fif®ai i 
f«faa ®fa ®fa cita atfa^ fla fai^ft •ftfiat i 
faitif® 115 ?iif cltifafa afa fan ffi 

atf®ai I 

itata ail fR fiaiia ia ifai-atata fail 
ill, «ai St«Ji® iii ^atai •sta'f®a lati^f® 
,i1ini ifawiii :- 







*»l^ ^ c’f^ c’f? ^f*»« ^ CT? C«*I CW I 

CTf« ’R^f^n C?HIR |fe«l >IR5 ’JW«1 1 
Wtl CRflf*?*! ’fR IIR 'Sl^S »itR ««r51 S*?! i 

•fW Rtl •IIR RM R® RRR *tRS| Rf RHfi « 

Rfiw rRWfRfsR R«fRl •SIRTR'S: RtfRJ^ «RTfn 
»fRW RtRI >»fR 'SiRtC'l' '8 RtRl- 

W«1 RtW RRF) ^fjJItCRR I 

tiCil ^JtRtS ^ ??R-(:»f»IR CRCRR R^TrI 
^fR C^^lWt ’^fRStC^R— 

RN R^fRfR RRRfR CSilfe I 

’fCR RRtW RRJ RVfl CRtSl I 
fRRft’^t RtRla '9R R[CRR R^Rl RR)— *ilRR-'siR!'l- 
RtR»IR5-RS*ft I ^flfRIR ?R-gRR RR1— 

®tR "IWt^lR fRR? RHt«f I RIR-««IRt'^ ilKRiR 
^RtRtR 'ilf^ RR1 — itRtR 5js^ I 

5tRf ^tRfR ^R«tRl I fRRCRiH JStR R<RTR fR«T- 
•tfe fRRIR^ I ^ ^RtR iR® ^iR-flRSIR '«?® 
C®tR «rt5^R RifRR RtRJ ^tRRlRl RtllRR R1 I 
3lRlRl ^R>-fRRlR RfRC^tW :— 

RR V fRRR «CR Rt« R1CRR1 I 
CR1 ^R R#t fRfa «t' t®5 C®*I1 B 
RIRRI ^»CRI| «r® CRtRfCRlR R^IRI Rhl'BC^R :-- 
Mcfe RfR «®tRR 'Rfl ®RR fRSlRl I 
•RTR W RR Cr\r® CR1'5R RlRfl RfRRR ■^ItfH 1 
ftVtRft RR rR«f®1 C«t?R f® CRtR ®RR ^®ttR B 
attRR RtR RslfRiLRI RRf'’fR ^tRtf® fC-R I 

fRfRRfl ctFr ilR RtfR ’1t«R fR®t*tf® RIR RlRi B 
RIRRI UstRI RtRCR? ®R1 ^tfRC® ^tfRC® 'fl« 
RifVRl fRRTRt R^RI fRRtCtR,— 

«n{R1 RtRR RIRR CRtBWfRW RPRift C«f»l RtRt^ I 
<« fR* WtR "WlRfR fRfRR ’Rt«1R-’«H5Rt^ f 
^RR® RtRl ®tlR fRitR ®rtRC««R, ®RR R1 
fRI ®tCR fRRIRit «tfRr®t«R— 

RtRl RW RR 1R ®ft RtRR RtRR R?«R» RR RtRI I' 
RtRlfRf R<Rl-5rSl^I 'R Rf^lfR*tlR -Jtt^tR RlWtRt 


RBfRRCRR RCRI fRWfRf® R'jJRR’iS I j,,,, 

^RRIR ^IRRlRfl fR'ItRr®R fRRR--g!?t 

RWlfR® RfRRllR atf^RtfR® RtRtt? I 
«RRR fRWfir®# >Rll Rl«tlRR fWf 
war c’PtRta fRRi ®tRt« 4®RfR crr: 

R'^RJ I RtRRRl^R RtBlR RRiai .R RtRI’R-J 
«ftRR RRlRi RtRRi R^fRR Rtl®? >«Ri5 Rf?'li 
CR1RR Rfssi RlfRt®ffl RtRRl RtR RfilSl 
^JtfRWfg CR RtRR «tRlRR 'Rf® RalRitt ®ta«1s 
R®)®t< ’j;R‘?ar l ®tR®RrtR RRt®R RlR4-C®tR 
RC9, CRtR ; ■Sfff® RCR, fRRf® I «tS®RrtR Raj'S! 
® RtRtf'R® RltRCRR 'RRfRf?® ®tR RtCRT RK. 
*4 cR ® TRWtCR f 1581 ^iSstC? I ^RtR CRtR® aR!'! 
■RSJR SIRS-RcRr ^f®5!tR? JIRi^t fRlRRR fRf^^ 
R*J ; StRI 4^ CR. 4^ RfSRtCR RtRtal R;;>t-aR^-> 
■StRtRl RRSCR? R<RtR-®Ilf RRIf^ f^lRR, '*l»t8’ 
R=»CR^ CRtCRa 8 ®Itt'5ta a«R»f 4t5tR ®fR8t:^R I 
TrCRBI fRR8 4l CR— 4? RRtt»lR3l RtiR- 
Rtf^RB RRtR « R®)®t8 ^RRS «tR^ 4tBt8 ®f8- 
8ICRR, R1 ®tRta fRtpRItBR'I? R'fSRll^R ? RRfl^R 
%\ «t-»1CR8 I c®R RRtC«f8 ^ «TR ® Rf® 
RtRRIR R8I fR81 ®R«. RRW C®tCRR, 

C®R R1 RRtCSfR «tR ®.Rf® RfRR^Rfl RIIIRCR 
aBtfR^® RR I C®R lunersoii 48 Representative 
Man, C®R Carlyle48 Hero. ®t8CS8 RJlfift 
RRaR'^^RR C® C®tR Cat%R ? ®t9ttRR Rt% 
®R,®tRtR RRtBf-RCRR f® TfR T 4 

®Rffl ^®5 R^T? JJ®R, ®t9R Wt8®Rrt« ^f®RtR 4R- 
R« BJRrRRRI I f®R RtRI RtR8T®tR®Rrt8 
RRt®R RtR’< RfRRI aiRR ▼fR ®tRI RR1®R f® Rl 
4 IrRIR fRt«IR RWR I 

®14j R®I'5fR ®tff 'a|R CRR I f®® CRRRt 
RfCR 4t RRJIR, CRtR ® ®ttl®r®tR *ttlCRR Rl— 
®w nttWR *r*Rt?i Wrriri rIrim ^fint- 
4ltRtI KRRCtttH' tR^ %R.RtCf f^CTR I fBJ, %®, 



’•rtrtt'T, ■'??t»tt»i, sft-nwi’f. 4 »i^*i f^wt*t a^tfl >stF«- 


fi^H ff«t?1 ’if'isi 'B 5?1 I 

vl'a® I “Tlie prcoi-ctip.iti.'ii 

. f the Rishisi with the aitnicli- ms i)f woint-n 
^\•.i^ so ^rcat tliat luinicrous inctaphuis aiul 
‘^ii.iiies were drawn from that suiijcct.” \£i% 

"tats ^WCW<i slsi'Bt^i 

iiiiH B cir«tt ?t5 5?i I :<ci^ 

«£<^5f I 41 i»i U(.* 

— Jftiil ^i s- 

BIB— Brtt? C'rRlBr® *1l»5jCBI «tt^l’1BJBtil 
I Bt4CB<! ifssin 

fjf^ ’j^<T5r Vi'S 

C*fr'>tCB 4^ materialistic tcriilciiry 

Bf^'^5 »iBT5t5'8 ai*! I ■a'SBif'^BCfrti 

n'c»t Bi5t?i f*? «i5ii‘t'a ai^cBfg I 
’tt?tiJi 4H5t f<i’t»i T>t»iit?r N?itc»”, 

B9[tf^BT5 ^t?Ttl1 4B Sal'S sfaatfiitC«I*t. 

f<ratt*ia 4 b 

<^91 j|aT*fC9^ Positive Scicners ',f tli<; Himliis 

), ^t?t9l t«fa =pfc?i f'lc'rti 

Btatai 

ft? »rait^ tf C»I^ 4^^ B 95 *tl I 
’4t9T5 »ICT 95 >20^^ Bt5CB5 BT5 

'»tC5I C5f *1 9? 5tlf , <P<si-f5WtI5t CB95£ 99 

I 9|Bt5B;^ »r5I — Truism. 9t«t5 

<*t5lS|5 fiBtf BU9t 5B ?BB si?T«F St»9«- 
ac*ttfiirB ftfatBj bb i ’^st® fTt9t«j 5t?t9^ 
<sr«lt*tB: iw«t Bt9, fff Bt9I ^T?£99 
»IW 5F15— CB9»I Bt9t9 

f^Btffl St9, Bt9t5 9|?^, >Kft9, fl(fB 
5Jt9, tflffB ^BJtfir I Cft CBt*t BtfB5 


Bfei® BfaCB mca, fsi 4t«t9 •'tiitSi .ftf«- 
BISIB ®C4 !)1 I «l»t® ’ItfaCBfa 9C9J C5 4B?l 
?f45«1 4Uf, B1C91 Bfai ;tt^ I 
I^5T5 a®, Bf-5tBtCa5 4® fs >1.91^ >l<flt55 
Bf® C5 ®I5j C*191 99, Bt9l ®9st« ■af® Bt9I 99 
911 9191 ®f9 9 ®UC99 99® a®l>9, '5t9t^ 

a?5 ®f9T — I silt!; hut as tlio linnets sing. 
?91 9>t99 ’99l9 at9lf9't— c9 9:®t9 ®tl9t9 9f'?9l 
'^1519tCl9 9m® « 991 sfB Iff«9t9 B 

ait^aiff® ^9?!-9^9 I 919199 B 991»t9B 
«(l9tC99 >1919 9tf«'5t? I atSM ®tf99t9f»It® 

tl9lfl1 99I®!t9J9 BIStfl f99tCw9 ^191C99 C9 
CB9® St-;j-9bil|^ :Sj9i ‘199 9t9 99 91 I 

'SfUfll 991C®9 9f (9 S««f9 Blff^ iffltllfsm— 
■TS®ef9 i.leal t\ |.! ; Stfli(lfuC9 I ^^fBfifBI 

« ^ 1 (f>f-afB *1 ^l9Tt9'I fU ®C9f'« fs*I -BI9I- 
9591 C'ifl‘1 •Sc'it® I 919199 991Bt9B ®tf^91 

f991 aib'H 95^ i ’tlfslBH ei«1® ®1C9T B1f91 f® 
CifNcS ? BlSlCS 9t'89 ®t9Sl-9C?t£9t9 99 
9^11^91 -il^SlC® I ■•491CB e.n.sl things of the 
worl.l JlCStt’l C®t*1 f'«9l 91? I 991 Cf9fBl® 
9® 9fqc®t» : — 

f9fl9rl9’f 9951®^®®^ C'l'l4tf5»|51l9 I 
i;sit»iHl5l®^fir999C9 (T^lB^lfBlBUfil | 
fitffB 99i®»ii vivs 'im affBC® Cftf 
fff9l9 Bl9 f®f9lat 5tt?— H 9H9 BBM C9TC9I f 
®19J 9 ® 2191^1991 Btft9 

’I?fB'»llf9CBI 4-5 ^1>, C9 ^*ttT59B 

BPifirfr9 aJH9-»n?1 fin:® atf99 1 f®? '®t®9i 

Blftc^tfl C9F9C® nt^ C9 4®1>1 f*! 9C«1t9r9 ®1^ 
®191?19 9BIB1 B >l1^f®® ®19W9 ®9I r®9l *^1*19 
4f9tr9B 9*9T «Ilfn9tr®® 499 Bt9t9 ®t9»®I 
Bt9B9rt 9 at^si ®T9j-»ttf9CBj ar9y^fr I 

4^ 9l«lCf9 ®f9 C99R ®tf*l?t>!. CVW 





[ t > J ) SjQ ^ 


i<»8 


fwl'ir'B, ^«{5 »ii<^i ! ^tr»i?i>i 

>i?f« « ’ic^— 

al«’3['8t5)a ^ta*! i 

cn^ 'Tia^siasi « ^'fa^icaa ?c’t »ic?tc’la WF 
>«»bt c'l'tfcaa fi|«, faai '?«iar h% 

■fl»iai I ra»)t'if'5 .’tea aataa*! asfaatf^wst 
atw»il cftla f®8fi iiifew, Jia^i c<fc*f arfa1*T®i « 
^tfa^ta « >icw JFW ••t'sta edawa ’i^aasta 
«ta i?^aF '«iir>iatf«9| i atc»t ^lf»iwii»ia ’iret’t- 
a<*iia ca cadapcaa ?a atf^csts?, fiaitafsc® 
^tata can ata aft ■ ^ffaata at^uaa 
^tt 5 ^itai-raapa ’naa aft, afaiiaa a« as'iaa- 
atsfta a« atad ’ffaai ati'siFia i 
catfa ^ ^aa-ca^^ai 'slafts ait i faaia afaa; 
^ifa afa'B '®r«caa '2w« li^altata eiai f«'>ft'iiai 
♦tTf®»l fac«i?a a! i caH<r « acstena ratafia 
a\iaa aas tf^ faai afat^it^a— 'aaaa? C'tff: i ca 
tfiata^a atihanaa ’?na'f aiai i; cstca at? •aa? 
a??« '*fta»lfa»aa aiata ^aa '.sfta fifai atcasa. 
^taia fia cafac?! *tft cafspcaa aaa«i i •ststa 
^uai cacafa 'etna caiat'^s ai!F, ■♦ai feaila' 
aata eieita ai>, etata ^ aft i 'ss m.i-- 
culiiiity al ca^'ja casaa ^tfaana caia. aea 
«ft?ta n<Te atf«t«it awaiata i fe? af?e 
aiftieja tfsaua cafataa ^t =?a apaiaca 
attaF i^a«a ^tw ^aa»a atfsiiei 4ieaica atfaai 
faatt« I 

^1fa?ta awa faaa a<ai efaatcsa i faaa- 
a<ai fa<niate « e|»tw 'Jaaia efaie« i 
fei «tf<ei ee^^a i afva faa? ?CT»a faataa 
wia aea « aaifete atai ata att» ca^aw 
«1ia aa« «»fete faafa«ad 

atates I <4 faaa-caaai ’j»aca aa»i i aaa^ta 
fa aaa-ateta fe tala ^alaefte af»tai 
afacat ertw att > ‘aaai ata afatt catata, 


c^Nta ?»t, 4 ta-a«rsd“aatai aafa 
atff*t ^ait? !’— aw faaa 4aa efaai 2 i?' 5 j 
etw arfacetf a', fe? '«iinaia «fta a*;** 
■a^fete effae efaai 'jfaatt? i ^a^a a>ia 5;i 
faawa ’a'^a 'Sa® ceaa aiface «f1ca-Jia''.^ 
•eatta caa-.ta— ^t«fa ®ieta eu5, feuin 

etti5, afta ®ft®, facaia ’fwa efftad ai;»a; 
f^fate ’itca, fe'? awa ae >«aa c»ta etiai 
aiat efats attaai— 

«ftet a«a ^aaNfac® tat< 

•tatfa at? ' 2 tasf®<i^a? efa®a? tiata? i 
esatfaa? ata fafaiat«[ ^aaf^tetaa? 
at5 jui caiai aaafa^ca arata a®atai « 
atfs'.atiaa aca ^a^ta faat'ifaa ac^ta-fsa 

I — As mo.Hili'^liL iihUj sunli^^lit, ns wmIci 

miiu wiiif. ^aca batata -af® aataft?^, 

caa ‘«*taei aafa«f afae aata i’ caa ■staafat’at 
anafa ■ga ati® ^tSaKig fa?ia aMi aittni 
^^ce arci att, aa® s'f ca'aaf ca'^Hi<ice eitaatu 
ef<iai fac® 'tltac®c»ai— aafaff ^fre-aaiai 
'St tata iff^asi "ttci? fa^aa®! aft, 'afcis 
N? ■aiai? ats, aiei^ta aa^-efca caa faaiada 
a* at«?i aitai fVfacit? fe® ®aa-eca tae®- 
S!if?ai atfac«tsj ai i *j;< ac^tcaa atai's 
caa faaia at^f ^ftaai af^esw, waa ^a® 
« et«4«i ei&t?ai atewi faewa afva 
4tet5® ®f«c® atfacetf ai i taarta^a ai®ta 
eft ceafa feminine ai I 4aTca c-stFa® 
atad eiat® atia-as ceaa f®'ai atca i catfaai 
aa® «5?ac® ’ft” faataiara cat« 

'atfal atai atf i «flaita aaa a^tiaaiJ^ ataeata 
at?, 'ja® a?fifai' fa® i ati® faaifai® afpt® 
af?t® Keats 4a a® fawi® «fa etaa— • 
sleep or wake j faaitaRsa faa® c®afa fa^a 
aiffaetaa i la c®a afara ijf c®a aifat 1? caja 





Tlfirt •p ’Pfii « viPiTt*! ^<*rt ^ftw 
di^ireiw ttntfiK«sf «Tli c’ffs'j^jcn 
*fiii « ftf CT^s! 
n^iftil wftil ^ftww, ^tfiprti»j« 

^^l, citw «if«w 'Bftsi fir® i 
^fiiff»r "s f«iT;tf®a *tt<»i •t'^9 
affa® ®nii®w I ail 

ff»i ati fwi JiTOft ®f«® «rtfi««5i, 

Mirp« *r«t^*r®rt at^s 

’IWfC’H '8®? B?1 
8tl® IfCf 5ltfi»Sl atfiiwcf ; ^^ciw ®f^- 
®ti wrfnii cifimtcf * 1 ^ j fir, 5Rr?5i, 
tt9% ^JtBTn, ®tBt5r C^tWB 

a’^r® a>K«ij f«w<V 

iar«H I 

f®|rT*i *:(Wf «rfiTti»a =iifirf®j® 4® 
?I1 ®N’t‘i a?® f®5ri? 

®fir ®ti ® ®t^t? fi^— artist. ^t?ti® hw-Bt^^rr 
*rrt a«i ®Hi !« I 2’1’^’r ®f<i’tc‘H *ti«(i 
fittta'Rj^r ®®<rifir? ®taal ?*«rta5r->il»itfl « 
»r<sn ®fantc<*r, «t?i >«® c’riai^f®, ><» af?®, 
« ®t<1 ®<f1-»itfir®i ca% ^a ^la i -aI ®«H 
aw ^fiiatfew ^ra®?^ta Bafa^^at'Ha i 
ftw ®tal w wiwtBsri « 'aac’ica Mt^itittfii 

flu fitltCf j f®l ®W«J fasfiir® ca conscious 

artist fiiiR ca flats '’stata apsa-ata at 1 1 
f®fa •tai f ^a aia ®faaftta 1l® fiafta a® i 
afa® fi*f^ 

artftCT atftfs® ®fsstl a®tn ^fasttrsa i ®iaft 
®faf aws SM sf tisi a®tf*»« alitii i ®fata 
®W« aitatiatai afa®® as, ®tai®tac® taaa 
Vi«a« ®rast«, c®aa aaf «® afssttti ®aa 
®<ia« c#ta nt.aii* ®tai® ®fa eaVlta 
awtapa ®flii nt^itcta i a«i ®atai awai® 
^ f flwcia 


®tsi f®ra atat® ff at®, "Wa ataa— aaf[.ais^ 
ata: nfiittt®itiiafissiT ^atai afatana— 
®®f* aaa ®? wafii atatal t aia a®* las tf at 

atflt 

aft all Is ca^lfaat i ata®"t ata fits as a® i 
afisa a® <at|||pf lf.i ®tta asa as, fa'isfa'ii 
art asa as laaaats i a ®fiiBt® ^s aftsts i 
afaaltas as aia*sta i c®fa® ®aa If al si 

®*itai 

ftstar® ®is 4 caa a® i ®w ®aa aa aas®' 

ill • 

atajfflis atstsa ®fat® aatstsi ®fiii 
£®tat5 fit® csna, a®® ^stai ^»®t® fttri 
sit® >st«itaaa ®ftt® aaiata firt®tfa, 
atsa fasts aft Ratals «ffatascaa slsl ats 
®ta a® tats® ®ffti® t.*wallfa® 

®r<t® atfsts ai- 

sfsa srsa afs aas cfrttstf t 
cats? vs ®? atta « 
ftass-fssta aiaal aft wfsa i 
f® ®afa ataaf atta i 
ais ®aa ®ita aft atsa i 
f® ®aa atfts cats i 
If as ca'taa fasts catst«a i 
f® ®aa cal fast cats > 

at® fa® faatafws aBa-®?f ®tfts stftRp 
fastBt'grttS afsBtS® I ItSt^t® atStt® prover- 
bial wisdom ata, a® ®ats ®tfi a^i” ®® ®ttf 
itsti ®rat® fa®taf® faiS® l aft Qead-sea 
apples ai at®ta ®a faas 

• 4?fe aiistas a®a, aft— 

®ft faaa®f steal atst <j[««raats®i i 
afa»tsf®t®%-®tl a at aaafifisi t 
wswstwtias t ®®fiistsft t« afs • 

■Iff s a f s an®na® i?pn f®^ atafa i 




*lfw— I . t 


^w-c«ntf% fv» w I 
m ¥fi«^ ’iN w I 

«tvi ^ firi! *it« t 
'fW *11 «filCT *lt? I 

‘"rtfl *n«w» ^•i'««i r^f 

*lt^^rw c*«f» 

*i»»i Tii *ifft c^tr*i'»i ^ I 

*JW »w« s«^ I 

»i^»r <l^<t *»Tft »JW '«‘ffl« I 

'iNfl »Wtl*Tt5*lrt 

CTrt '«*ll»l’t *^1 ’tt'sf^ 

I 

^’TH'S 

’PR ’ffirn *lt?lC’f conceit 

w I ^»n ^Rn-cltf%5 

’’fftwtw— ucvtfl ’^R*! I 

wii '^wtw lute's 

mwi fn*tf»I'5 Ol'Slf, '5W5 ^t5l *pr^ ’jfill’5- 
«*«-~'«t’!I> Rtaf*! C^t« CWn» C»I51 « C^fij 
W *11 *lt«^ I ^C«r »ltf^ C5f^ ’t»IM «fsi«tt9 II 
^l’St<[t? «1tl^ TW C’Jt’l-C^'fl '85J«5fl *(*(I 
•rtR «i*\tfii'8 ?^nnf «si *(if« itt^ »!< 
ftl;W ^?5tR f’H ’BK?’# 

•T1 *1W Cf N*1 fPfitfil^ *IW) fsBil ^^rtiJlR— 
*(tr« C*It?-W^f*t I 

^<*<1 f*l'<t’l-f^?t’l1 1 

• *It»tt 'BW I 

f Sfilft sitff II 

W *111*1 *« 'BRta 

•WtlH WI *11*1 ^?rf<lR *«tsi 

*i«^ f«*i ^1*1 ^?*i r*f«»i fa^^*i 

w«i f^BU*! I f^f«f ’1’? Tt? ^r«(C8 bPiv ■m^ 

c*rt*l«i WRR *nitR I ll?*nn?l 

BftPwi ll«i*(i Pm hbIrb *w«cjt 

v.-v-'- * ■ ■ 


fw ^ <« If CW I 

W vsi f*IW CTR I 

Ri^l ’^RR ifR BRCT I 

ItW ftfB ftltCT I 

**>1^1 <rt*l '<«F11 PR^ I 

"•Itl *tlin 'BtW f%ff % f ^ I 

wn rI? f^*nT*ff%r»'*Tfl’irti ’twb 

•irtRSI I 

Pnit«tfw CT conscious artist rBC*l*’l WpWn 
C^fsi ’il’B? Silt I ’bPi’M *I‘? 

*iR*i, 'BW Vpl C*!* ? Pope 
Pr*fl 4^ Pm fe*iPiR «tmw ^tw<»1 

*Iff5%»’H*lB ^t«1J 4^^ fw <5^ I 

Pope' JIB 

«t?T5 ^’Ba Pratff 1*1*1—11 Pope is not a pf et, 
who is ? ^r^niH ’RRTS 

I ^f^rw CBt!i faw t^fiHii *(1 

^faw, asfa’t*tcv ^fa *it*in bIw aft*? 
^ai ata ai i ^ta •eiaa 'Bta^ai *aaaR «itcs 
4at fawt»tra ca at«rf»Jl taa»a *ffaaMa acaj c^aa 
*aff^ aFfa aa, aaSwt ’»fa, ca faa« ^ataw mala 
c^ta awa at^ i 

«aaa fawtnPs aaxar lalife? ^aa ft 
^ai aPm -at >*taai aataf affaa i a*Fa vpia 
aiai a’fa aia af«ai ata ai <aat aiai c^a caff i 
ata al ai catfi caa ca^t ata ai tat atal a# 
aal i faatafata ca aaa fa ftaai aft 
ftai atai aarcateai »wa i art caia aft 
ca aaw ftcateai f ai ? ai i 
aatiatsa caa «a aai fPial ai atacaPwiafa 
atfi^ ffai atflai cwraa atajctfit* atata 
caa aa affiiftaj caata atcaa aftatiaa 
atatatPi faai aPnitficaa ca Castilian caa aiai 
Bfata fill ca Vaieneiai afai fa flat 
acait aaa aa<afPfjRaapif1cait*rtf*^ 









U3« CTt »Wf « C^ '*>CTt»J I 

ift»iWf»ir 5 ’itf «ti| 4 ^«it» 

^ f«wi niI 5 « s»tpr 
«««tf <iH-'<fv >ir 8 w I sitfsiwi, 

<*«W-Hfv ■vftl'B 051 5t5 I 4? «*1t«1^^ 
4t<^tl * 1 ^' 8 f— 

«fmrt C»lt*It5 C®t^t5 5? Cfil^tfil, 
fwfT *1 C'Bt^ltfl ^l^tH C^>lt5 5M»I 4t^H 

4111*1 51415 tt*it I 
4^ C*I1*rrt 4lWl»lH ^t4H « 5l4l»I 4ltt«t C5 
f5ft ^1% ^5 41^15^ 4l*Its( 5f5 r^’SHf^S 
*tirl5fill« *11^54 I 4 *1«fl5f4 '4 95(4ff I 

4iirti »ilf4t«i c*rl9it^5i c<rl»ii^5i '55 


»t1?1^C4 I r54lHf45 *nn5f»l 44^151 4l0f 

« •Ilfill'BH 41515— 

I 

5^5 ^ 1(5 5 ^^ 5 lf% I 
5^5 ?5fl55 5151 I 

5*15 5^5 55514 II 
5(5?:5 5» 5514 I 
555 555 45414 I 
555 5i>5 4f444 I 
4^5 4fNl 4^54 II 
515 55^ 55415 I 
515 f54JHf« 415 II 

W9 I 


I 


41515 451C1 C5 415 4lf4Cl 

41515 5!»1 415— 
4l5tf4 C41515 5if4 ^*11^115 

4114 4l5f5 4111 ? 
11155 515 411C5 1^15, 
iltCl f4l5lf 4141C45 4115, 

5>ri5l «C5f45lll fi8l5 

51 4lf5 C5 C4l5 C5l4, 
C4515 4lt55 CB1515 4515 

515f5 C5 415 £415 1 
»fl55 f5^l4 ^5l5 *15111 
5lftli 115 44155 *1115 


414515 4115 4tr55tf« 415 

C4l5-f5514 115, 

C5 4l5 fl 51 414 5t^ 4141 

141515 155 *S]:5 T 
415 15551 54 4r55l, 

15 ^4-11 fei 5tf451— 

115 4r5— 5 K 4 4 ft 

414115 ir4l5 «lt1 ; 
5fi5l ^^15 ft5l5 

f54155 51 4151 

^ 1 ^ raf 5^ I 



( ««^tf*tr 8 « ) 


-*nr«» cnttvaCTw»t 

ai’si) '»itf? ^r<i 

'iirt'e fiif'i'B ^fin CT ^<rnt 

« fsiJCn 

HtPr® '9 ♦trwtf*i« ^’1? 

fff% C’^'T '»t?t?t I 

nftrrtJ »!ft« <«l»i’f»i f<i«rt5< rs««i>iw I <fl> « 
wr 9n ^lat? 's ’t‘i5»t'^« 

I 'Bf^t’B c?»rt«itn» >8 i 

<8^ f^«W9 ^!6c»\ >(111 

iwitftf ^^51 fimi 'Sft^ ’tTC^, 

W«i 

<•1 ^ v<f ■Tl'^iaf « ®fac»i '®'^^‘tt«i 

fwrtn T<t?{ 

^♦t'S «*tf«ft« ^lf'5!»H 

i»it®*wtc«»’« wn I (m^ 

»rt5rt*WC« ®»«WI affB^S? 'ftt’F C«^*J 

c*i^ 

HHtW ftfw 

llftcvtl ®l*»w *lf'?'5^< BfWtCf I 

pFf cn^ ^t*ii I 'StBt? 

firt%l ntiffl "w*? wu*n ’?i* 

«?(ti 7,W W»l 9fK9 G^ 

<ntt>fr Bl«i ’Ttc® <*t 
Wt ^RlW W Wl 

«m*n '« ^wc* 

: f%tw ww lar^ff ’tfww f«»'w I 


CBfW cvt*l W ^^W»» 

« ’•tt’ffl 4t«f I cw 

ftanj? >if®tPi« ®fiiaia 

^I'lr* 'Bt^ ®t»i^< fBai»id» rs%« 

«lf f's « Bfaat . 

^a«tasti ®n5», 'sifi c»il ’Tfwti® 

’ifjiF’i ^facB ^f»»it^ ca*i *tTC*ta 

’^S a*faatc«5i I 4^ *ti»lii» 

fiBffa'B «»'#ra'5 n^Jitiaa ’»tai« fa’<aii^ 

®ra« "efR^ « aiJia ’iwf’t ^fat« atai 
I 4t « ftRi «a '^aarta w« c^fta c»it« 
ftw ^faaB faata faiata ^?i f5i 
«r?f« ^faiBW 

«t?fa ’Ttaj« ®fa’t*f '■ita '•ffsiHfatna 

c?fai« »tt?ai fafjK a’l i wiNm*! «rf'5ijjc'^ 
-staatta afTB fawi caatfa 'aRifwBi caii 
«HR?ai .cafat® at^^ai 4a< aials 'naaiwflaa 
««jaf vfaai faaa5fa®ta ^&avia c®W»t 
a><ca '^f5^a^p^a ^ai«ta ®iaa i tN® 
aaicaiart farta aaa faaR aaiaaicaa ca ^wi 
fafaa faaa « faatwa ^*ra 4t. fV< <*tf«ll® 
at®ti ^ata ata<i» ® ^® fiwi 

aaafaF® alc«n5 ®tal ®a«®faaa ® aatrpFaffcafa 
vrca tya tea «i®tfi® atat aita ^ aahre»i 
ataaatw awit alatci i 45| w 

>iar«a a«i ® ar#a fena «f%d® 4aa ftfaa faaa 
faari® afa#aa. « ®iia ararsa al® ® ^ 
®aiat®a ’ffaai afaai ®aar c>iHrti 
faCTtfaai aai aa® ®rarw afaaatfar 





cnHrfn ^*r«iffwn ^rnw ’tHiysw 

'ft wt twF ><▼ 

*it^ii, ’•Ifett tn® t?? '9 ctw 

c^ife *ir«^ 

*tft5i, «r«rcTt fsf ft 
«(|SW ’t'T® 

5|if«1, ft fSf tl’Rtftt ^fj -S’? 

c>i^><r^ ^fiiti, ft f5 Nr«in t’l’i'ira jfwj 
>6^ 'n^'9 ?l>t5 ^t'^ltt 'It??!, 

C^t? CfT^ ’t<?Tf'5t« C*t?»ft«It« ?C?J 01^ 
if^lt^ C'Stc’i? *it5?r ?sf??i 

^tsiw ??9i sfic?!SF I 

ar?iii 

?ra< <af%afca! i 

«a< aa? «if«?icai ii 

wa? ta? 'srfettai i 

«fl’i>'B?i ’i?t'f.'st«?i?n 
?ia? ?i®n 'af'8?itai ?R*5 « 

?rat ?» ^c?tr« 
atiirtt £?rt? ^ai 

carats ■tll's^ £=!'»£«?!? « 

('Hi(i^) CT«*t faf'Btai^ f?f«? a^rs 

<*tr?l ???i f?r«fl?fa a? 

J i aff'eHt t S l a^afs ?l?l 

aittttif? r?f»t ^atfir fif^ sta atai 

'B'ttfn cn? w tic® rj*t» '«’*? 

tticwi anw 'mafal t??i f?f«t ?«? 
witar II c>i?ia «rtin adit's 

fiftwi cwtfntci fif«wta «t^tPw -wav* 

f%f*i I nf^ffHitt naffetum 

’Iti 1 w CTif«?3f nwtiwCT 


iia»ti ^Rrii itc*?!? I ci itiiM r«it- 

^ci c>i? nt’Tt's. ^'st'si ^ti*« 

'stiTCfi? iti® =ti, ^atii iw I 

>«? « litfl iiu ><tfi ^a*if% ><1? >!twi 
itij ^sicii Sa»if% ?5t? ^faiii 4? 
«!^« c’it’i?!’!? a’!'; itfiwfl I «ff%i 

'»(*!« C»lWc?I ’f fitia ^<,>1 I '»tl II, 

« cat? atti I iti ciii ww 

Itl ISI? It? c®!! «tnu»j iti im I • 
wtcifars iJtca? cifiit^a -ataifii ijt'ltf- 
-sfici' 'iin< «tff«<i fisj ititil 

£»!!•? 11*1 CISlCI Ctils! IfC'*!. 

’1'fal'l «tc?l ?t^t?81 ®tI1 I»'BUI 

cific® at*! I faf^ I'-rtai -a? 'stcatf ii m 
«tati 'aa'll 'afiai ^acn ir«Mt ^ffic* Itcii 
cifi 'StatC’f? ’jfi ifiii ifc'a I rit fiPt 
4? aifacs laif ??vi 

'5li! mil aiai 'Btiica ff 'itm ifi i^i 
^1 y 4? '8tIT?1I afl? ItlJt? KltCI fiw 
cal) I ■af!'®? aatcak?/ iiciii aii iiw 
api cia=» a?w« «i)atii citi citl 

fs's 'Steal 411 lai ^aitl bill's H 
c,»ti m? ®lal 'siiti 

II It I 4II f’P, 'HI H** 'iti I^Jir 

« i?5i rpicaF iitfa?« iifti artui 

ica I 'eii faiit® ifa 'sil'^’l '9ift<i «tltl 

III n?c® atw »— 

"In such liii^li liour of visitation from 
liviiif' God — tlioiijL»ht was not ; in enjoyment 
it expired* ?I1? arfll IlltIV I ?It? ifl- 

Cfl 'altl^l « ifllltfat) 41l»t a|ftlf5»?ll 
iititiicv * 11 ! ifiit? cat! II itfiitiHi 
art«i ifiitwi J— 

‘'ncftaritiw aiwn fwrii i 
«inm"Mi5*wA iwiitawitiw I 



CTtivlwf €Hrt nnre «t 5 tf?^ 

Wti 1*11 ^ ilitfii»i, ttitil ut*»iw if« mi «n[ 

w«it»nir(l< w nifiwiww « wi cits ^fwi fmi 4 t. fiiji si'll 
rm imiifiMi f^ii ifiii 1*1 41 ^ ^tii *iif«f i'>i‘rti»i 1 ^ sifiiit iitift? 

iifttl^^tfsi® <ims( c*!^ 4 tvti’iti\ «tm i'fiitfiK*isi c^t 'im nfi^t 

itw fin in wiu fin itn mtwi ^ncn cnt*ti ntin ? 

tlw arwi Miitnn 'jni ^nwii m ni^wi^ i^n cn w ^ ^fnm 
m<n^ in<.^tinti itnni «*nf it«ii«n m *ifi^ ^fiitfiwn-, 

11 «nn wtiti nfiw cwi i'll lawir wtn cnti^i ijtfi nin 'i nitai^ ntntii U' 8 ii> 

fiU* iw •11' ^fnifi^ii in 11 1 'ifiii «<ii< fim^tn 'itinn niwiii n^ni’^ 

intif,f»i iintiii til i^t® ^swi 'Btci ^11 'ntftwtni *iii[n 'nt'^nin atm ^fiii '^titiiii 
c«wt'« nf<« i^itw fi ni itfn ni i 'iiin in ^»iti fmfn'a ititfin ; fnfn nitmnti «rMtrw« 
nwrt 'iirtfii cn'fcn 'ittnj nfeii ini' i fi'i itn tftcii xit i:i >8 fnitiwi 

Wfii* niaiti n^wt iini 'nfi’Hil i ««t ^nmiitiw mn^nr itii wfiin fi'ft n«i?t 
intfii nwfjc*! nfi ^fii ifni'i ^tint's ni '« mitv stiwi' nfiutn ifii's iii? 

lt|» m ni'CTi n?i)^ iffii^iti*! ini im itmvn fii'ici mtifn fiw mntat^ 

'•nwv 1^11 ni I finiti ifincii ii ntt ; fnfn nin nmti ntii nfiuiin 
fn^in »ii nt^i'i nni i <iin ^iit nfm niitn aimi nn niiiitin <aiv ititfimn 
fipfi. nntwlinti «ti« iffi i 4 in cnt citfnii ^iimi cn^ minicn ^:n 

^fnffi ^feitrni «in icn ntnt» Miin « nin ntfi site's! snii mn ’fifiii 
ifinn «f r«i sminlni n‘i"fn ifin sifum iitmf atffei atiti ifm c^ifS 
ntm rnfii %*«n 'jw <1111111 n^iii' ifniirnnn c*nf 5 niniftc** <11111 ni aiWn nsfiiifimn cn^ 
C’t* '•^ '■tfi’^li n^nfviln n’^nn iiniiin^ umicni ^11 UlSti fit iin^ ^fii ^inin 
nfcltmni t?Pt ^iin fifn 'll fscii m^tn im^ m ? 

Itftfl liHim'*Hfi'i ^fiwcin *iie «Mi?Kn 'niiii «tn finwiini *tti^ ^li^'ilfii 
^iti * 111*1 <« nfiiinn <1 fiwiin 1 iiu ^ ci n niin[iFiii sufi'Sli i^iifi*i, 

1 ' 8 !i n wrsiw ^mfirnen! nuni •Jtiifm nin f«i <• 

cnnifi^ii'Bi'»if%fi'Biiinrit; I fi’iln’ii'Bwi mm -mirin'#! fiiifiK»w, 

'Binn «tinK«lf« nife fifn fn'#fifiw nf«' 5 i» i'»i{<ci’ii^ firini 

'imtnmiff^ fi'»tr« « mtn'emii1fiii'*iinf%i ’ll! uiii'Biiif»iiii 

CTii«iiin mniRi mmi'i ’diwr'Bm mwtii wini mufim fi«i!ti*iii 
mirt 'ificw mil ni 1 fmi« n^iw 'swi <tili ^fin ^i tiw fim ¥fiw 
*ilw m t *ifit f^nn mfiii t <1^ nm I'ln'i in nrt, fifn #ltii ntn <• nmwi 
dotf^ntn m< m 'Hm ntn mmti nfvi'i^ fm ntmi 'ijwtwt «iti nliitfv<i*u 
nwm mei H'Wn *11111 IKSFI ttllfiini 'Love thy God’ and ‘lovi’ Jhy ne^bboiiir af v 



thyself,* <*WfiW rtf « t?? nttCB r? ’I’l WSIC» '^tf i ^filtflW 


^ rr»it»r« ^ifv *11, 
C'tiwi rUNttf »it« »i^ •!■* *nm5t 

fkn^H ;rfinitw C'ltf ’iHia 

fr f««R1 ? 

tjfimff ftf5| >ltt aresfHH «lt5 «iwc*i 

•nani rftm f^wsi I tfw^ *n>i ’iffl® 
'swi^t^firi’H t*ir«v « ^trtf^’i' «i<)’ir'5<f<5? 
^fSJl « »ri*fitj- 

W CT^I r»*tt5 f^stf»I'® ; f’lf*! 'St^tW? 

?iir5 ?tf5l ^’T’f »l^?l 

rt»lt?»l W ’|faf5S'5 CWtftf93 

^t»ltf%»lt« ’ff?t'S5», f^fsi 
M«'i?r f*i^c«r f'tr? ^<1^3 rtcH 
f^>nt 43f '•iw’irf’lf C«Utf«rtf*l ^f33l 

>113? fls C»lt’»f9'8’»3 I33t3t33 'StR 

’?'Sl3I3 ^Uif*f mi 3r931 '®333 cmstn 4’?1» 
flW f3^3 C3* ®f1tt3£l3 C3^ 

C33 3? ^filCW 31 »llfinil IsH® 3't33C3’3t33333l 
?»r 3331 3f«3®1 333^^3 33tc3 

3^11 C3t ^*1;^ ^^3 'sillj'jri^’f 

3<31 rRUlfe33 >33? C3t ^’I3>3 333 3?[3 

^«,3t33tCrj 3^31 f3t33, >fl3t f3f3 '3f33 

CTrt I’tf «t5l£33 (*t33 «>il 3»3 C3tf 333>C^ 
<11313 33t3 Irt ftf'?'® ’3f33l !3!33J C3tf *13: 
3fW-«rtf3J3 3t3I^f« 3l’tf3 ^ 3313 
rftH <3113 r33t3 3f33trf£33£3tf ’j;«5Rl3i 

3313113 C'*t3%5 *L<^3t3 33^3 1313 flf at?? 
iRl f«33l T 

^313 3r3<1 C3 *13113113 <»33«V 

f»f33l» 3131 <« 33l3n 13h 31313 3l3«3fe33fi 
ifinh %3l3<tf1f% '3333R *|1tl “331 3lfl3 
ie« <3fWtf 1V333ai umi* 4% 3f^ 


*13131. fl 4^ r33l1t3J3 ^3 33311^1 ' ift 
ft £33 "1 ? 

11313 3133 *nJl<?t3 £33«1£3 £433133 
^33^1* £3 33ltm <l®3ft3l 3l13l snfl3 *ft- 
3'8^ <11313 33'fl£3 I"*! 313433 3f33l <1133 
tflf® 313113 113313 £3'l3£3 ^31)1<1 3m1<1 
3^3ift£33, r3f% If® 3hfti 3"3», ^3re*1ar 
'533£33‘tlft3<5 33<ir33Jl« 3f«<B3£33 3^31131 
« ^1*313 331 £433*13 *131^31 1331 ‘3H;3 
ifs 8?l£3 331* >3^ 33331313 >331 3t3<V<3 *3 
333 331 <33lft'5'8l£3 313133 <l33*t£* ftl4 
3?irf3 <^3^3 f33tf331 ftC33, 3l3l3 £4133 
3f3»l3l3l 31* 3r331 333<1 3Jll 3l31 ^3313 
*1333 ?313 3f33 !< 353l3 33'8l3lC* 333f« 
lf331 338 <tf§ 31« *f33l£«3, C3'l *t3Pf3* ftf 
33* *f3£33 319'5^« £433£3f 4f3<l3 *f3 
ft£33 31 ? £3 *fti3£33 <113 3lf3£* 3'tf3l3 

<I£3fl ^3£31?il 333r3'i5£3 f3'?[f31 * 43f^ 
iftsl £3>13 £^13 ’fr3 *19^13* 3lftll 331* 
<!ll3l'5 £3^ ^33»3 31313133 C43 

** f<»' 3l33 ^*33 '3l’l£33 £3131 3133 ? 

ml®3 ^f333 3^£'8 313* *1331 tn^ 
3331133 3?14'g 3tfl* £3 3*3 33l*t^33 1Hlf3 
*f33l3, *1313 3£3 33 *f33 1^3313 ^3ltf 3 3[tC3 
313131 £3ir** *f331 3'tfl* *13* ^£«5 I IftW* 
*3«3f1 31% 3^31* *f3133 3t* 3^13* *1l?l3F 
33 31 I 'll 33* <1* *3* *’tfl*W <*3* *11|I* 
3133 *313 »tf** * *f r3* 3^11 *33l3r*l *ftl*3 

*13 I £3 3** *3l3t<513 %*13 *33*1* 

4^$® *131 *13131 *131131* %**ft *f33l 
**1* 4313 *f33lH3 I 

>3*3 *lf3 Wl4l3 *r3* 3*1* ftftl *11*13*1 
*r33 1 <Hl3l^ 3r*3lft *f3 31*3 4*ft 
*< 3f** I £*1* £*1* £*1t*3 31311 4% £3 



HPW «’»««« *iw *IOT ’fftcfi itn aww «rtp! ««*r ikh 

I f%i <«l ««¥^n^ s»i I «irti. 

f f|w *ltrfl HI I *ttf««I '8 *t?"Hl flMt^ CT5 Ht»0 CH HH <8^ « HtfH Hi’ HHt? «ti 

jlW ’IM HiCtH HH1 Ht^W HtM I HM ^ HtW CH^ «ni(’H HtfHC® HtCTI CHHCl 

I ;|^ HfilW? -minHI HfItH HtMCHHH aWCH HlfH HI CH^ 'BWCH HtCH 'HU « 
•'^’itHlH'e ^H ^H1 HHH« I HfH? H(H HCfl aiHCH HtfH, HH«J (H ^tHlCH HUsi 

Hf^lH Htatl Hftll WtH H^W I Ht I HtHI fHWHCHfll Hr^WfH 

t^PHHI HtlHH 8WC5H HW HW 5lH HI HttHH, HtH HWHlH?t^ fH«tH HfHSI 

HH< HfHWJ CHOJ aPHH: ftVt? HtH HW HCH HC9H I 
HfiPH I CHH HfHCH ’1tt?H,<HtH <*1?® H WfHfHH <8^ HHtS HtHti H?- 

flH WtH HHH Ht» H31 Ht9 ®HH HtHtC® ®tlH3 CH^ HHSHH . HfilW HH< H^«H I HtHt3 W<I 
c jC^H^ hhHH huh hi I fHH 'IHI Th ft® HHI T CH wtfHHH ^tHlCHH HU® wtHStWU 

i CH* ‘jHSfti* w|4t HOT- ^Hf?® H^Sl HHH HH® !{(wa HHUwt® 

IMh HtH HHlHl H1H® HtCHH I «HtH HUH wtHHttHU THCH fl^Ht® Hfiul '^j3fH®IHU 
4Hft OftfilH CH HOT^H Wt^iatl I 'jf'&HU® HHH< HH ®HH 'StHUWH ®HH ><l® 

#®HHHli»feHlH HUH fH«tH1 HMs^HHtUH ^HS HH I HHIUh 

HfillHlH^ HfHHtftlHH “HIHU HUHUH^ ^H1 Hi5s1 HUH I <flt ®tHStCH UhJ- 

HRHH, fH® HffH HtfH CH, fHil HtfH HI } ?Hl^ fnat HtHH !iqi Ht^l® HtC5 I ^H1 Th hU® HCH ? 
■’ .4®H®« ^HHHt^fl HtHi r Ht®HH 4t»5 Ht^ HttJtfHHH^lN^. HIC HCHtf<l«tHfH'<. Hf®® 
ItUHHCH CHfir®HI UHH HH® HHC WfH HHS ®®HU fWCHfl HHi HtH f® nf<1H I 'StHtHl Ht®1, HHHt^J, 
VlCH^ HH®«tCHH HSHHU HtHtfl Hl®wtH fHjj^ Hlf®, fs® ® HHI -HffSH ®® ® a®f®H HHjtWtSHI 
; *KHI CH HH^fH'Htt® HfHHfHHtfHHtHH Th^^H hUhI H®:^ HH HHtts®® ® HHtHfVH H|« 
; , aUHHatfHH ® ’jfH^t® H®HtC®H Hr®*rtjCHH*l *lfil*lf« H5[»H hUhI fHHSHCH fHHW H^HI 
/ HtHJtH^fVH ® »t?t< HfHfHHHH f®H5t HUHH I 
.HlHtH HWU HtfHHtH Hftut HHH^H Ht« hU- ®H»U HHKrHfjfHiUH ^HWtfHHfHCHH fHHJ 
,.l|t¥fH f®Pt4HfirHHfiWtfHtHHCH''HtfHH®HtH HtCHtHHl hUcH CHS) HtH CH «tHtHl ^tHtCHH 
.CfHH HH®«tH HtHCHH ®tCH HtHt® HHH H^tHHCHHHtH HCH HH®fH«l HfvfHPCHH HlHI 

' ■ HlHlrt Hfilltfl fH® CH^HtHCHH ®«Ht t^HttHJ HH®) HHHlfVfl ^HH(®H firtH aPHlI -HaPltl 

^ H^HtHHrtnt^r H^Hl fnfH® H^CHCIHI Hf®»U f^®HtH1 4l 

; :w 4t ®UHH Hf®® ®HH HHUHHfHU'^fe H5l Htit® HUH I tHHtfHHiM 

CH^HHU®) *JCHf HCH HfHWH, . HUHt® HtH ® f^H^HI 

"HtHC HC» VHlHfHCHtHCHWfHCH? H I fnfHHHt'^tl H® Hi Hfv I CHJtf^tH H® HIc® 

CHtHHH CHfWfCHfCHtH CHWfHCHH ® l“ 4H HtH^tH H® HHH CHHU HtPUt HtHUff FfH 

“HirtHHC ®» HHH H®t H® H CHH HU HWM HtHt® Hfillt HtCHtH ®IH>CHtfH ^ 

. HllPtHU ftimU fHHlWfHltHHlH I* 4HH 4tt HHH H^Pli HI* HtiHt® 1 



« ►’I »R<)n ] ^ ^*1 1 

♦ « ^ 


c’ft^ *t® f?»t I f®® 

cW c®f»t ^«itf 4^ »»•> ’ir^a ^jfsaps c'TNJt 
^ ®r??TC5K« 

«(tl»lT® '»t»l '9 f^sp^, “fl® 

®tc® ^^51 5rti® i #rtit9 s’lrn'i 

•ti3rni^ *(r«t^5 n^\ ®«®«f»i f^ifis 

??C5 

ii^« I «it^nr c^t*? <tjf®5ir>ti 

^f5« »«®W1 'Sl f^f®3 

c’rtr*!® £>1^ ^sttc?9 

«i*tr?iJi'S*ff» >ii3[i 

•a ®«n 99^9 »rBi ’ififsi 'sr’jfR® f® ^ii 
*ftf*) ail I cafenfl si^raa »lt!tw 

attfl® a^atll^ af’ii: 
a»fni®t?l I ?5® 'SaiJI 4® ^tf’IC® 

*t1H W *tr?y«aifa» WM*. <fl® ^®il 

^fusl Wfr^Wtairi«. ’lf««’l*l ®*l»lf>li 

^fat^si I ^tatai n'air® f'W|si'a«, 

’i'a>it‘i ®fiutt«si ’(Wi 

«lf*l 9 C^l*(*l 'S* fatfl-lIH '^ftJ! I 

«fa>n ^?w ®f<i«c« 

h»ff5|®it1 ®'if^ac?a aif?® »i»wca -<5f«iii*i s - 

'1<jwt’«'iat£*i^ all? I ' 

‘ ’1‘v «* 

5«t<lttWl ^tt*! 41'®^®^ I i" 

“■*Hft*ir®*5atfn’'£^ 

'iwji 

4tt‘i«®if®^t>if»i? 

V «ii^fJ <2tf«f«*rn I 
“^arv -mi c®®»i1 ?Kai^f»i»ifitafiF® i 
Ti««lw ®5f»i («iitf®1i"ir®: I 


,*Wl«f«a^W<l^l «Hc® «®t: I 

®l»in« I" ' 

siH ®tsi ®!'1 f<fC«C%*I I ifH 
tf*i *1^9 (CH^), If*j 

’jRat ojat tfai a^MW^af# i *15 ’ll 
6a ) I afa® f® atai »i«, «i<^i«. *i»i^ *i<k 

«iia< ®i«t« ?t’i I *iia £<*9 f® 1 
■fl’l 6 C^fl JHt«CB a«lt9|»(^C«9 9tS >15® 
ate*! al^iiirf i c? an i i[f5? '*fwi- 

ai® iasai ^a fa®t5l®fa 

5^*1 "I® a'asia I £? an, aM55j:55 
655 : a?r«a aa^fa asa i £»15H 
?5tai a®ca afa ( £®i9i ) ^a^ta aw 
afaai 5U® j £5 an '^fn jfirams( aai^a? i 
^'5 £®i« a’:?5®> Jia? 5a^t®t®l£a afaaa® i 
'5^r5 a^ffatc'i *i®al£a rasa* ®a i ’5r«i^ £aiTf«i- 
55[£?a af® I £5 an 'jN nan £55atN®c*r 

®a ®t5ta '«ia a^ca <«l! 5W 

i»faai c*wa «? 'aHFHf® 5a 1 

‘fl’saica awff ti'Vii.ifi^;, ..'nitfs'^^, Stiff'S'*- 
'fwiaisaiae., ^<5a,®afa«., atfasaiiis '?® 5 fa<, 
a-?f« aa^faa »iifaMa <iiai fa 5 a 1 «i®ai 
>flMa faiaii^ ait''® ^»i»ifa!a f5c® 5t5t«t£a 

®a5a a^c®£®i? 1 af9''«® *!5ft<3 a«f uiat 

% 

®i?tc« '^^afaS ai ai^*! ^ 5 |c?a ® iff® 

affsa 5£ai f6®6J|«.®i4l ••i^s awF fa’ft^® 
£Vfl'«(c® Jia; ^5i: ^fai® 

’jfai® af!«a a® ’j^^ifvnvaa 'aTfa®!? ®faai 
’#t?(ai c5 fTwaiar® «ff5465la ^raafac^a nwi® 
asia:? ®m f» a>fa5 5£? ? a®®: nK® ®£®a^ 
*1^15515 <«? fa®n ® *aR£® I tntai <«| 

5®»i ®i5a ®i£»it65i ®raatt55i ""ftatat"? ' .at 
5®a ®5fa 5f5(<i ®'t5''® ®fa£® 55< alcan 1 
®iata antc-f *rTaai tf®«i5 af®, afai 
|t£® ®w®5 fa®fe ’fra® 5^5ta®ta ataf’i^raf® 



Vlflv « ^13^5*1, I 


[ ^tl. 


«■ 

n<*»Wai If c*it tfBft’iive. »ff- 

CTf ffiiw ^’grv Ow*ili 

f WfWtf« ff fft*r «if fi f l.c'B ifsf 1 * »i«j- 

«tf ^IfTfl ^ftftci, UIV «ftf^ 

"flfir « Sifff»l!«-^tff!f ft'fi’f 

''•^ftftf*! '«^<cn^cBltf f^i*t 

•rfftf® f <5 *»tt« apfi: >»f«: 

n^caii *1? *it« ’ffffi ff «*t fs» ^tfil 

'f>*rlBC»f r«!C’»lf£1 »>l"f: Vtl '8 

ffUfmtf ftfi ^tt*n fftvi «tftf 

^ffillCf, 'BtfH «j’t£»ltf*>1 »f«5l 

• s 

«i«» ^ff f8 1 fw 

ff »ifai £5it?|][»i fftitif 

ftui ^tfi- 

*i\cff (fkl^ 

^fesi ’»ffftrei vlit'SH^ fsffCI 

WWt Wff £f, If®?!*! ’JUfJf 

flf 'S fiff 'ftftf i 

cff*> ^'5i« r»(r»»- 

ffi ftffsi *»isi;ff «r "sic^a f5^«5i ^<^>1 f!s*t 

iftlltf, c«f*? tfStPfSI 'SI'SJW 

Wfhtf «n^f i 

f««i ffPt fiff fl war *»if >pK'sr >»«»» 

f'Bfat ’frtf ^*1 4H1 fil*t CT *rf»I 'Stf « f»t 

f#f1>r «t?1 «W5«f ?frn« »if< fsr i «*f5r 

fuftfknJtf <mf^«fffc*r « ’fff'fffft*! 

’»’# ffff f ; »r *f f « tf I 

«lHt *%f I '"(tftWJ 

•wntftfifl^jrtitfir® 5|c«i, arttfir^, 
’fifff fw, ff^ntif^ffiratf f-miwf fcn ««f£ 
w»H5 *tt»iaff%*»titfir« ffctf f£*i c*t*r'8 


^>n< ftpjcf ffiff ftf f ftf c¥f»i ffff ^ 

(fit? ffw fif I 

wtfjttff ui»r*K»rf« ffitii 
fftfi*l K®f Cf «Kf Wtf ’ffl f^ftW «t?i 

0,^- 

•> 

aifl ^«>c« *tff *t«M sn:fi 
srcf 1 r^iffiri t< *t«n sif « i 

s»f : tail f«rf fjp«t£ *l«n jiwi 

srifi f5rt5fci^f>ifc«n 5r^<M£«ii 

*t«if *rf: I 

fffH 'SlI, '««tB\?rirM9 
'9 fsr^'jff ^Wf I ^1 

'8 fHf'Sfs 'it9ic^ 

I fff*r f'5]t^tftffci|f'e 

srfftta I fff% fV’IMf 
fmtff 5 ^*t?f ‘i»tr?<ft'r? •stf^ =» « 
iifft? I fffsr "fsTfrit 

Jiff tfl i fffsr 8 

'Stftc'B I 

>*ll!»t «rtc? ftfl 

cffft's at^fi ftf Cf, 8 8r»wtf »if8^ 

8fc«fl >48 «tff^f 8tf*l >*l^8 

ffff ff 8 ^nfj8^88 fCfff 

8 48 8ff^f '!« I 4fl*t a?8 f85l 

fff Cf, 8f^it1 ftf fCftCff 

fee'll c’ftffsi fff fffrftc8 cfUff f f f« 8ff- 
f^f 'ffCftff 8Cff 8f f C»llC8f ffefff flfft 
Cfl l^tf Cff ^*3!^ ^»I1 Cf ffl8 ftifl 48 

^tf8fCf f ftiftff 8rffl f1t8f I PW 
8lf f1 C»rtr88 ffec« Iftf fHf ’ 8fTO5 

8(8fl fttjf fJtfff fl^fe 8 

fl ftCf 8ff8 C’ftflC^ ♦ttlf f1 1 
^8fK 8|frf8tftf Cfllfrtfffl "ffffllf^tWI- 
ffTf fitf 'caifl f1 I ' . , 



'« i 


in 'AW 





fnf c» »i**i c«nn^s ni 

nfw nnw^ ft»tn i >«? 

cftn^ntni ^r*»'» 

nttn I 'ntti’H'T 

nifw n^-ni‘H c'*t’t nm cn«?>if>iv 
tintifn '*»w f*t«n«iw? *ii*int< '»t^t«cii 

flicufii nnii nn >iniw^i ■^s?) n'«w 

^,|4rt f6«t« ^?tn «rfnP5', H31 »lf4®Jin- 
'Bt«? cn’im '*it£'»*i. ^tita Cl H®! 
nnicn ws'Tciini 's H'»ftr<f3 f’^fn'5 '»iiii?’i 
nsfim, c’fn 

VW1H "Tswia fn*! ®til5l 

ffritcn art«®t*ticfl Tspr^ai nnic^ia 

inn <p4cn nnn ‘ifnain cjF*t fa’5® n'li 

»i<atcw ^<1 'St^tc’t nnn nsfiai ntf®- 

la cjpfntn^ fni^rt® ’»C5’’. c*!^ 

f*i®int®!n f® it'>n®i] iJcna ®tnT 

nw T 

cn c^tn-itn «itf* 

’ifi'ts-’ttc't •ttin nn nin'M®^ 

’ttnnnaicn 'Sttni ’iil'nia 

cn csinifv ncn fnf¥tn n?ai ntc^n cn^ 
fW®iC'*tnn^*i) f® ncn ? "niita cn 

^fvsw '*ti*Hfn® ntai 13|®®1^*I 
« nntaw cnni 

fin nrt 'Bintn nt*ii n’n^n ®f3*l '®t|c^n 

wn ni ^ncnrn Wa w T 

ntnti ^ cn nanti^ *tis(sc*i ’n®n 

1^11 ®iw« 'nnwifnn iti®wn, 

4nn fn «nt<m n?i*t *ii*i 
Owinn' % 'tfntwa cnt 
n^iw TOi ^ 

cnfnw *rrtni ’sw *«i « » 

ntntn cn nwi-J'aw <*rrttfn® 

^ wrwwK w 


^fiiiTn Sww ■stfiifew 'slii TjfK ^atni 
iTtin niiitwi fnfi»v« 

^ts in ni. cn* I’ti’ljfin nn« i^sin 
« cannwa ii ’Kfn«n cnfini 

c^t^i fsn ni « t 

>a^?n»t cnni if?ti cn ntni cn 

I’fn cfiita 91 ®tnti ^c«! e'en fimin 
<41? c»i^- C'Stn nintfin ntnifin itn 

’}< 9511 af’JiH® 111 <«* >4 9St ii'tf cm 4y 

<4451 f®8 f«a 1 C 11 4ri®i It I nrtf 
wi -^9111134 Cl fnHfnn ^tntcni 

5 ^ 11161 91 'stii cm mtc^i 'Btnnfnncia yfi 

CIJ? 4tfC4 '9 ^ni«li9t 4fl11 «tti® i< 

cim 4j4n9f3iifni nfetn 

^fmfss 4f9ll <45 fitBimt® Klfar® IsfilUCf 

('em c«tcm '«isif®9® 91135 ^% mtlfv 'm’ftn- 
cmtfnaffns ii*t4^^ ficiti'ifwfnsnn 
fmni -4fiii «fnmu«(i ^itfn fmtii 

« mn film 4fic«c« I c*tt4 mten C'*tcnf •nl 
w^® 9it*ii n'n^n 4fiii nni nt *ifi*t« 
91 T 

«tsf3i'af— cl C'Stn 

c’t^‘n<fjvi 4fiai "nm ’I'ci ent cun nmentT- 
nime® 4(111 n^^sfa® 9(nnc*j1®rtini ^ 
’lainnci 91 ®m 'states ni 
uni c«tfH4 «c®'i i59« cm ’ifmfiimtw 
(Mtintii fntnfn 1 ®i9ii fniJcHti^ nnn nmiW 
■•ncitfn® 411 <91? 1 ® untp 

^ 11 1 f9’9Lm^ *fc9F ^nntnn® <41 ®ni<.c4tcnn 
nti'?.« 4fin9 >44 4(^1^ 4111 1 ^mnKfifncm 
4fm <4? 'Bum.C'Stn ntntwi nfnnrfn® 

f5i4t»i c*tfni4i fsn 4tt4^i iFfiin 1 

wf^li ’ffnn, ’ifti 'bcvi vfiwi 

f 4 f 4 «, 904tn cn«il n^n 1 
ittt cn <4t ntn«tf cn1«n<i <44 ^titn 



# ■ 


I CT utt «frs?t C>lWrf« 

rtw>9 ^c<w 

«ff«5 c’iWj ^Rt9 »fa- 

«tw 5?i5its «(«>? 

owt 9t«m 3rt^( »ir«»f'i»««^a I 

«?'''» 3 ’llV ^f8l« r3»t3 

Sltl i ri18'»3 ftW'S «t^J3lSl 

41 twra '8 3n ’it'st’t ?*» i 

4t»r«3 cnW^i<K«itf«»ii^3 fft '*i«ti»i1 
IH18! s ,5 1 >«1 «|S(9 ^3 

<qt«ft3 I WH-C»il3t aHS»’fCBtf5r3 *1(3^, 
^ 43t ^ff'S ^f8C»I 43< '51?t3 «lt«lt3 

•rf’8tC13 4*18 413-5 W3 f333 'SlNl'S C^lt^ 
Ol« « I 4t4H«t8 4*18 
■fUtff 4S18WI38 4f8ln *118 ?l3l *11*13- 
831 48:1 f3'*t33*l?tlf38 3l3l 31141 f3W3 
C33tl 4l 4181513 4tr«l*Il 435 4181C1 ^5§t33l*1 
54513 4*18ri3 *i3-3< 4 414f8 8ll8- 

*051331 r558 fi81^«*1 81533 8f1 853 I 
JP1t8t5l8 *tC3l 1lf83t*1 45113 ir33l 811- 
583 f38 4t8l 853 I 4* 13l^r81t’?1 4lj 
* 414 54^341583 483 41411481 I 118 Cll344«, 
at3t3t C3ft4llf31t3 ®«ir38 8 4t8lH« I 138 
51^381588 *131 813133 13158543 ®13 4ff8- 
DPa fia3 8f3585f t ^tt58 41583 4111 

1^548 4'5jfV 33 11 I t3l3 ^1f858 ?ir83l«l 
4l3l 3lfa8l51 car 8 at3tf3 4131533 fflt1153 
■ 43 ! W11515il 311 3lf«5« 14411533 fi58 ft 
f4p8« 33 811 8118115431 f58 r343351 

4(30^8 331 

44583 811 8lf831 r3548 5811 4l1l5?lf 
4^ ^fi^l58 418f84tl1 fc f3’33418 8 51^441- 
'f<l 13a53l4lf33rtft 84813 ^1 llftfl, 
lOPrtfl S1t^f8^lft 41^1*3 4’481t11, 1t8t3 81* 


ItStIfl f34ft8 .8»1t3tfH *if3154t8:, 4?i. 
11311^ 13’l3l-l8tfl8. 41314 4l 1183 S^. 
f83 4’5(3|f38ri51l31 »4 I 

81313 4t8r83 81[l1l1 f88l 3<1l5l« 

CX>454j 3 41113 1 ^48151 4t581t<j3><5)t,| 

4tlfi41 131 ifsfSFi 3t3l 3l3t8l3 8^58 KCf 

III St^r83 C43 4iri fllI1,8lfl8 fl81#t«- 
fi54l11lf38 13111331113 1^88 3?3i 4f5<lK 
4111313 rilf«8 3?31 511583 8t44fl8 3131313 
fl1l3l 853 415 81583 4853 41413 1813 153 I 

83.43 341131453 4t8f83 4i1l 543 53il 
5113 881< 4f531%*m 3lf34111l3 41815^ 

41814 4118 8r331 4r338 4tg3l45l 1318151 
• •>,flif38 853, 181Bl'«1Iir358 3114^r38 85? 
415 81583 ir38 414118114543 413 8131- 
4811583 41415 4f3*(< 853 I 

81343 31*1 81^ 5^31 53184 1[113 4181? 
3131 853, fl8181 8413 13 415 531f8r38 

484r831 318r*1^ 54813 8^44 18l8lf34r? 
54tf85 13131358 84t8 853, 811 

811583 1153 48f83 4^41^8 843 ifl 4f85 
8f33l r8 8313 1^1813 8tl111 41131 853 ! 

81343 5118 1858 311 t?lf88 11* 511“ 
fif48 1< 1131 ifSSI 83583 4153 4341854J3 
411^ *1811813 1813 853 311 l4t3 4ti« 1^58 

IV 3l3l 311 45131 8881 418 853 435 «8? 
Il58 43lfi8 Il3l S|8 11[3 8t^ 414113ftl 
4111513 lfl54 41131 853 811 8r33 413 
41318 48 1«1 8153 *J< 1^31 t5ir I 

41313 %8 483 111451 111 8881518 18l- 
fl3 54181 f853lfi8 13, 3#1t8l51 8*141(1 
88 Il58 1158, 111 8tftl8l543 %8 1^ 
fl4litfl543 845111 8 4l51113#8 f81lf35*l 
8|ll38 1^131 tli 8118 818583 fnt 48 
881815111818 13 1 



. mfv »i^«iw ^^[sj (»j| fir^icH3» '’•fwtl c»i^ 

f «, sfn c»!M<^«) firt?ir»t »r< Oiif<CT*i i 

«^ift'5 *tt«f» ?t^a>!Hr «f>ii niftw 

vTfts sfl ^f^54*lir 9!i r ^fasic?*? — 

n»*i CTrts .<1 n?? ^»ittrt5i “^cn c«r «n C 5 )i^» Jrfii 

sjfsitwtj »»t*rr'ett^ ’i<«ii ’»f?i«i- £?ffl >11 *nr i" 

"8 ’'tf?«I«f«tia?r >»f95lCf^ l an^«t9 fRC«5t*l1» »11It5 ^lt*lt^1#»» TO 

«(l?,n8C*H ><t *lt9"^l Jltsi-I 5i«fC>^ «(»|tv ’»f991 w <^«ttf_ ‘cbtwii 

f8»<t ♦fflUl >19»I«1 I* 

TOV*! VW «T91 ^t?f9a '^r^fvf® TO I fsfl- ^5t'9 Cll I ^«t»rt*ITO 

c^=i*fn"»f#i c>i»t af^- 47 S 1 f.?rf8 ^is— 

9^*1 'Bl5;C’F9 fp^fTOtffsJ ^fflCTO I “f59TO5l atCa*! »1'5J»IJtH f5'S< I 

RspjWi^i ?ts 5t?il =¥fi?«i »i'5iiHrf9 firt r 

^f95i ‘c«^F)fs’^9 nta^m fi9 

I '•t aF« ^st?! ^- 9 1 >t»j»iit*i 

’ffiiai <«» ir»fsi i’ i<t8 to m cni frn- 

’iMm’lFt »t9»l1'9lt9 >1'S1«(9«9 ’|if99l, ’»«ft I a?5 TOW ap^ii MjP 

9it»J9 ^9«tn5 8fs9i '»fa»’r Niw ’»«j wfawiv 

»ti^fli TO^9 ^fwi fw*a c? asta sftjfcm^wiw 

»WTO af99ttaH I ^F|«{ f«fs f^ltWit- .W*F 9sf591 fWfTO atw I 

«c^ *trwit^ ^sfiisi ’qf'sap^ a?®: ^afoTO’! cXiaSlt® *n iQti 

arMtif^F I '8'Ff >«$ 4t9«fl ‘»!«j<iTO’ I ^*1 a*c9s TOtn atwi TO cf 

»iti»ji5T f<iw 51W I fa9i «tf« at® ®nit® «tt»i ftaw »19W 

arffea ac«ti « TOTn at^9l ®r«« i ®ai» vi cTO« 

atsi TO®*F 'a’lWFi aa fewa TOta’F i atm faPiw 

afawa aaaia ^aTO faalaata afwiia i fawtiaaatawtatf? fiit’iw« «waai ilp» 
ai^® taia aiwafl at? i a"i;<*a fv atfai® i A ataai ^iiw 

®fn atr faaifft aet «a«i at, aataa atti «»ra®F aaaifaa acai aa aataa »a#tiai 
aam T5^« a« '«<< afawa TOaafa afar® atia i ®cat faai^ atwi 

c*i*l«irfit?®a ®®t aaa « a^aa^ai TOiaatatai ai^ai «i^® afaa at® TOata i 
I lwt«ft Vision TOa ®tan<9 afa® faaifU ast favta at® ®ia aat aiaa 

firaifta TOafei atf« 'atw i aat®tai® an® <tii®, aa<fiii® ® afa#ai® ®faa afa®®t 
a*l[{aa faaaaaHa aia® tl®fania aa ca, cat aaiia’laitja TO®a ®faai ataaaca afafav 
“frawatfa c® av *t«ia catatata^^r at afaai ate® ate® i affn® ®tw— 
aniat® ftaaia f>ftaa ®fa®tft ®ai vtitfia i “acai ta at i" 





'H<K art awn anaii an at^a ^a vtca 
.n#^(««iaatai ‘unai an ncna ^wa ntc< n»««ia 
niai ain nn ntfa« «afaw an « atn *»a 
tit ♦»l<cataa» nttw ntca i anmtnn 
nfpfi nnn »facHi jpn '»nrf« i Itata l^^ntiai 
' can# annwoiifirnnfae fat strata 
ainaa^a fn«n fna* nfastr*!® ali«c*, 
Itata wi ama vfn^tnT'a »it« vfaai cai® 
' imPwi 'atatwa «»fn» «?tan^nta ^Ma 
nfacaw, <at fat anit« 'Stata natatn^nta 
fntan i cnata, nfann, wtfnna. caifnna, 'evna 
« ^rtan «in<ai cntHarcn cnt nafatantnta 
fnafi faata affac^can i cann ^aatNa att» 
ntfta ta atfaa a« 'stnntana-nn^ atai >a^ 
' tpua ia'nuna wn ^ca 'anM >•1 -nst^i 
tmaj ttftncna ^tnaaifaa an-itcntfa* «anari| 
ntjfa n<ajt«tw tannta fnncn -nfafl® ca <¥ 
-ai^ fn»nn twa ^ 

itww, natatnfaatJfa cnt ^aitwn tafawat 
^ n<*laafn cat ^fa-cmnta ^<faca -ncan aafastta 
|a^t tfata c«nain 'ntn>afaw atatun i 
fifnt «f • ^fa I 

"" nnn wta ^lata ntal nimncai >at fan- 
inttta nf« ntmntam nfa «an ^«it ncn aa 


t*nna>. 

can catn ta« tfvit^f caJianna natafi 
^ata carar tftttai awfean niafaat^t 
facntan nii 'Sfata 'ntnn afacaa fnlina^ 
^<8 atfn^J aiant*1a <at nnn ntcna^'Binfa 
atfaaai affnalitv affaiasctn i can cnt 
fnai«ft a^niaafna «iin anic^a taatt atiwi 
atw nnni a^ifeitnljn ata'sta natl ajtjatttvts 
atai^aj atfaw ^faw a(s»t4tatfa’5 satnaia' 
affaattn "naina atc«ta i ca vfa -«t a’inmra 
aian ^faatcan f«fat a» atatun i ftfni 
«»9« ^afa fafa ant«a aa anaifia atai 
««a ^atfa anCtcaa «ant« ’afaatiaai 
fsfat 'Si»« ^fa fatn naRsa cnWrtia acai 
'ata’swa •il'Btn nttaiiaa fafat «(?■« 
^fa'i fafa «at aaatnfaaiv «i»r«a ^a^nlma 
niai natnatfaatn cn^ natf^fa® nfeaiawa 
atanta afaai fatntncaf fnafaaa atatcaa '«a( 
■fta aja nfaf« ^fvaia cnt ^aai aainata 
fantlca nTfaattan fafnl cati ^fa i ttat? 
an^a ataacn, ca a*?ini, atnatcaa a atata 
aaa nfat^H' afea i 

'i a^na. 

^iafnacataa atTBltl 



fJiwar I 









^ Ht«I ^W 

«f«W-£«1?tC5 ^if^, 
ftcm ft»t« 

« Mh W tt^ ! 

*it«n ^*1 ’Ifw «« 

^t*jltts» nc?, 


‘ifflts ’<Wl8 

?W f¥ f 

«(t»ti ^ ^fiin c^rtnw. 

*if«^ Jiifii tfit } 

^t9 c*ft». ^rtwTv— 

*tf^i fffl Nft I 




T?r^t? I 


4^ «»^»t*t-’J"»tC^ fV5Car? 

4»«R filftstWJ^— 

“f»>irN 3W” ^t?t5'8 

nee f»i '5*ttit ^f»wi 

^C*R, '’^w 

^CII I ciwtw 

f»i ’iw I 

£»ltC¥ 4? <ftffe C’f’fftfll “t*1^ 

WFl" “»r>» f^wr 
C»l<^ ffv 4rttl1 
w-'tff^ti vfiw mw, «i^r5^ 

4111 4HCT ^ficiri I 4| c*114 lf»I?4tfl— 

“C«Itt4 iTlt^ IV 11 C41, 4^ 44^ 

ICTtWtrtfl *»lfl« Iti' ’ffilW • *1151 

111 Cl *liW*5^f44 fis cmitR iJ'?l« *iw dll'® 

in*ni itw *iin n I ci fifif»i« 


» y lh|(Nt|p4 4;Wnif n 4 1 


411 ^CHi ^raiuii 4n Cl »i4«i fifti •riti , 
HCH 444 litem 1<11 4r5ftWl 4111 11411 
C4tl'8 ^ftl Cl fi t® *1(451 111 H I f4pr Cl 
iiriiii 1141 'mu i<ii 4fiifti*i, cn^ Hfir- 
C41 1C41 11411 fltll 4«1{^ Clfit4 *11411 
1111 4flC4 'Still 41(^fiC4 144 ml Irtt 
*lfll1l1 Clfll4 *11411 111 r • 

4tt»ll5I 4fl4llfe 41111 11«1H •fffltfir, 
f44 4(111 111! C4tl ml “4lf«44 fWf 
11141 1<11’’ Clfll4 4t| 4tl I 4l 'fhl'^f-C4tl1 
‘11 4C|’ »1 miMl 1111 144 Clfll4 11I11CT4 I 
41111 4l nWlMl 41 llt4| 4lI4tW 4m|if 
4 1C4 ^1^4 4flC4fl I 4fi flWW fUflllCll— 
414 411 4triI44 4114 C'Sl[4, • 

1141 4lf4 4»n4 Cltt4 ll f4 • 


• V lH44H lC4l1t4tf 4|4 4ri f4WW«^ 

*filC41 M «p I 









*{ <!»i. 


1 ft W «tlttT« C15^« 

ft C1t«l «fMUtC« I 

»nvn ni'sif ^tftfi I 

11 Cfti ^111 ’ft! llft^ 1W I 

c»lit« ^itii ift ifftn ic^cf, 

C 1 t 1 t« C'SlJI 'St*! Clftll ICSW I 
"itimi »i'»i 1CW3 

“itHT i<ir 11 c»ii 

irti, *nil, «11 afucn tb 1113 

iM'1 tittii.'*tt3 mi 'Silts m ifftwts 
itt<“OTric5 *iftj) Its" I 
■ 4111, it3'8 4¥l5 in flC151 I Pints 

1 f* lfl3 1<1tl3f1 fil ftll, ®T»1 

Cfftn ntn iftsts cnti %1t3 itl i it Intft 
Hjlls iftitni ft 41m itci ? 

4) ^tlit-din 1tWt51t< Ifl 1113113 
“lltimins Iti tlU3 4#tnt3 nfist's, 4? 
nfmifts iti amifl ftft ‘ 51 ’ nrastcn 1 isfs- 

11113 «i 1W311 nfi^tfesiti “fnni-fi%- 

111 4 ftftl fPlf— 11^ "tsiift1-fl%1-n11* 

TO I cut Its, <fli^-siin nfinifes ftcstiim 
‘TOlcitiiW iftn 11V nt 8 i If? I wpcws 
wUffts iHtim ntri41-iim3 c-Jti 

iltWI itt • I 

441 ’ItlSl 4t111W3 11C4 4 fllH ftftl 
«tlt1 ^Iftn nfsinfti “nfm- 

fl*ti^t*t 4tit3 «iti firm «iti I i«3n 
41 W nfml-fll1i»ft i"ict Him it 4nfe nil 
ifti 1 

itn 11 iftin, >ir*. It ntn 

'» 11W1TO‘«111ttn3llft3'^’*l3Il 


Btntc® mini itftn iftii ‘nfmi-fiit3ii’ 
»tnt3 itnfii 1C1 ift» n ■rntfis 13 1 
tits iiw fifiiuii— “ifipnar fm iiin 41 
ijf^8 ifitiij fnfi nfisi-inttiri itin itfm 
14 41111 nc3i r ifail3 iti nfim-mti-^ 
TO nfini-iiifii^ I tl^lll met 4t 1 : 411 - 

lift nim lecn cicii n? } cifiti, tns 
^1 ifi»«i ftft nim iiiit Item 11 1 
itfitnci £1 ■‘ifs'na ft® itin an lifts” 
ililtii nri«i-fiiiii1 stitfts 13, tlfsi^ci? 

ifs-ntars ‘?iir-4iftni3’ cm 11111 iicii n 1 

4? “4n nft?” 4Ji§1i iiftt'en 'St^ti cm 
1 *^ 311113131 11 1111C33 Itn “Pint 4tlHs . 

nnns fiuin nfi 1 " ifnn 3111 ft ni333 nils 
4 ? “an iiftint” "t.*<^iW3 ami ijlnitn 
nfi” iftsitn I nfi iinmi Hi Iitl3 nfi 
if3‘‘5ar fi4 ‘iitstiiicfe’ fififttn— 
nsiti mill ftin 431 
l?al nfim ni am ^^li tnnft 1 
111 nni. nnstai ^i^ cim ?’iiti iltcii 
null's atilt® nfi i'3*PtW3 1111 itici 'Siiltn 
“an lift” ■am citii ntijli aftfin nfitn 
nim llfstni fn 1 at ifi^Ptaii ftnt nfi 
fiipar nn fiit3 nifitHii iti 1 %, at sfini 
ftti itti fiiimt nnear s if3*par ifsiw, 
41131 ni?i 4i3>^ nfsi I 

a? ‘nfint-inm^s’ sin itiiti “fiiiiiHr 
itnil” mi anft nfinj ( at nfintftt TO 
imintnt ®ii s fifii fp«i" nti 

4tilftn'i3 • I ) 413 till 4fl3 nfi iti nil 

« > 1—* 

• fiintm i:ntl nfintt iiti- 

litn ip*tf nntfin 33 itt-t»i3 tiwti jUciw cn 
sill 1«(4 utimtn iftiin 3t3Hi I at Iftnm 
TO aitn nfim In n nfind-i 



^9 tr-*! I ] 


fmsi I 


«(H <*1 >TWJt5, "ifiW- 

? 

jK*!" *ltw ?t I S'®? 

sjf«l«trB^ Wf*! f>Il»l I 

»nl P c>iwl^ ’>f<t'*if5a 

di^U*f ««?**>— 

^1 >ni? C«ttf%'5 ’ttu^ I 
c'l'^Tw ^r»iw fim, 

4t«*t WWt’TOI I 
«tf>lt'5ff*lt’l W« II 

>l« f^tfl '«W1«1 rt»I I 

f^ir wfift ^ itlw »ftri»i I 

«tPW^W PMWtf I 

r*rani «rt I 

^ « '8*f^ «^ci I 

’iM? SutCT f? ftw I 
r««-r^??i-s»^tf ’pi*c^ I 
C1H ftc«l f<nrf^ C«Vl1« 0 

«|f6« C^1*t1f% w I 

fcn^l« ntc8 «*fc*n 'SM « 

*w w c»n>»i»i« 'TW’is I 
<^ni ^tn '(t’t'i «n»re d 
ft«t*nr*itii ’»tni4tw 

«<ii ! T5ai< fa<» ▼iMu 

owi w, 458 >iaii aaati «t«a «wt« 

ff»i : “faww fHfiM* *r*tirt f^«wa” 

fHltll 


' ^'?t5 f?9l, 

'BT9 ttH ^tB'Bfl, 

'5t8, 

f««i4 'saf* iBts, 

7*1^ f’jaiCT 1 
'>H'!t?l 4I(U C«Jt’F, 

atfiT ’ff'saire C^CV, 

c»i'taf«^> «rw i 

■f% «tc»i ?fcn 

'Bltn rtfw ♦f’J’I 'S^CT I 

^5*1 

'Bfal ' 

^ca caa 'atatia i 
afa afa «ttai ^tai 
^t‘r«tai 

asca ’»'« ^ai aaai i 
«i»f« c1t?ta '§ca 
afaa) ^tfaal ^ta, 

a®4»n atfia i 

a’?ca af5C«! aat 
ata a^ afaafa 

>«5?atta aa i 

jfigaa) aifa awtara ‘aataa arafais’ fia i 
§lfatfa«t^t^ 









*«iisi •tt’wvai 

n ^I«»1 C’tfisj iltM,— 

• cn f'f mm ? 

m wN c*! cm\ 

'S« ’^ICf wtH,’ 

•<XN C>»t 5 l < tC ^5 '^fWtf 

«tt« »t9i xtR’ •, 
rii« 5 » n iw 
xi«ira »M*t itc«, 

»f?T«| CX ' 8 tt fX? 

w xmtfl »itis»,— 

m fxt «»tw T 

(i^) I W 1 S? »>r*W ">K 

c^f^4 S'tft'T ?tfli «itx?i cx siNc^^n « x?t»T»i iKh 
nftcw <wt*f^ ^ai« I <iit ' 5 ?s?^a 

>9 f<)rwwfl xNa aa? ^T 5 « sitx’f fiaiw w^s! xFfaai *tia r’trWa 
’If nf^a <if»n« sttai »fflc« 541 ?<« ifxs? aifatii ?a 1 Tacnta ^Kwa *ta W!t<l 

’ffat« %«ara» fa'«af»iiwa maa ipfwa aia^i 1 «itxai af^caita aaW»i 

arifitw wr<« a^CB intf^iam 1 faaiatai c»irtR cafa xt? 1 wRat^ ’lafawa ww atfaai 
•a^ati cata>R caartai afStcna “’aiaia, >4$ ;at»ta cntafta(fi» fartta a^ ^arna a^ata 1 aia 
a\ti« aiv *tama aja atai atl r fafa ala ’aa':(<i- a-fa »raai farataa^ta <iii«i a^ 
4X4 *taata « ■aifa 4^ aaata fa alata 1 al« ai 1 aatt* « cafata atl ^ faiaa 
4^1 aijal afwafaca ^a’j^ta apaa. 4taai alc« ai^^ 4tfaca afiatl fi&ai aim <»tci atf, 
^cara at'^sai "4111a afaai fiiaaa-aPacaa ataaa fa^a^a aia 1 wiatcv fa fa«t ^aa 
fata afaaR 1 4 atta tail affa 1 facwa aaaii aa ? atai a^a aa*f<ta catai *fta alai 
a 4 i afaai nta aa»i<i- a^a afaia at 1 am aPaiaa^ 4 » <aiti ataai ca aft afim attia- 
^ cataift* aifatia ^faata a 4 wa ai ai»a ffata atatrt «aia alwa afta ftw 1 ftai ataf 


.mi 

ata alfa ca ata atf» 

(5n anifl ataa atca, 
atan 4aa atfa-aai 

a* ififl iiai ca (<» «ua ? 

♦faa aiatfl atia atai 

caflH «ci vaa atta, 

^ata ca can aaa aai, 

fata ca cata aaa aiTca ; 

4aa « ift aaaatai, 

4aa alaa aaaatai, 
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^rirenH, •■ffHcv *(«»i ff«i ■a?c«ft>i jj*. 

f« ’ll l” ’’Itf’l ^fil’It’T. “ci^, «1<I 
■sut? *if^3 >fl»t5 « 

*«ni '*i‘tt’( ^f3«iT’i I itsi 
*iNw ^^’fK } ’I’l^nr ^i?«, uii 
^’tiTtsi cw«n ^ttcafsn i cji^ ?c«t 

c«l ?1 r<fSl 'flu 5t5tCS! I ^rafl 

5^l'5fC«t w? ''tlt« f*» sitt «t?l 5^1 C’f’I =11 1 
c’P? '*>f «»it’f 'i if ^fla 

I c<r? >»f«^t<i «f9> ^:«t4a' 

« ^19 ^’*19 ’^9) «.9 *115 1 '’ll ’I'Sl ’ll 
•irsi ’ll t *119 CWilStfe ‘«f9 ’l^’l 

c<r9^f^?i? ’IC't 4»«(irii c’lHH 11 aiitu 

fl’lt'l *t in’ll ; 119 ’11'»I 1’1’llHl W1 

’9195 I C^fl® C^fsi® ?C9I »tll’lt 

f9(»I tf»ISi « latH'I %C9fBH 9f«51 

fiSiWi "’9?f(l’’ Cif»lt5l 99 I >«9tl’l« CnI lllfl 
r9 ’ll II 9 *lff9 ’ll I iNi “9?^ Cifhlfi 

^iWi 99 ^ICSlC^il 99 ’ll I 

C99«t® « '<'? cnt91 ’I’l, f^tJl < 5 ^^ 9^C1’l nHJI 
9ll9’l Btil 9»I1 9lS’l I =9tC«t C»in9 aC9 
9E9 n’ljJl^li C9^?,9»I 9951 9f991 fl'f'^'S. 4J‘ll9l 

r99i >lf«« nT^9r(ir iitiBi ceil 9C9 i 9fi» 
9t9tfir f99lt»l1 9f«»I’l, “Hl^l, fl^i « »I9»I 
C99®ta $*tM, ’ll ? «l 9'C1 C’l’IfC’l <191 fflrwt 
15 *19 Ilt*|ir JJi tiw *t1l9 1 "SCI ^t1t9 "ifsic^ 
^91 fiff) 9tll« 99 €9*1 f «lTf*l lf*I»l19, '*^9- 
^9 9ir»t9 '99C9*11 91991 *(91 ’ll 9f9W, flCWi 
*191 9^19’IC9’IT C9*(9t9 09191 <*109 '99191 
991 f9 919?” 9f® 9H'9 .<«9il fii am 9f9C'S 
9t^i9r«l9’l, 49’1 999 *91991 Hf9C99t99 

9r9ni9tC9 91^91 C'1lfl9T9 I 

C9f99l9 H*R9J C9t9 99 9tC9. 99«9[^< 
lfft9tfil 9 fVf^^ 9lf«n 9^9, 99 9K9.r9| < 3(71 
9 ( 99 ^ 9^9fi9Cl 9«9*»¥f9l9m 91919 


91919 ^91 *1tf99l 9lf9C«« 9lf9t«« 1 Hftli Ot« 
9999'® 0999 “99 99 99 99 99lCiri”-99fsi SfB 
9il9l9 I il9t91 9f9C9 Ijf9l'8t9’l *190991 909 j? 
99 I 9f99 90919 49 ?rs 9^9 I if 909 9 09 99 

099 49fel 09lf9’i1 9t«' 9109 9f«IOB <11(9 91 I 
9**999t04 OOS 91 9t0«l f9l99099 

^591 Tewi 9f4914 *(0^? 9?f9 Sti*! 9{411 

feOB 9*(9l[ *t99 9?B9 9f40« 9tf99l9 I C9199 
0919« 9)lf94 »1« '»f^4'9 0919 99 9W99’91-99f 
»lt09 ! 09^ 9*^ 9119*1 '5l<ft9 cil099 499 

*fl%a '4^9109 «(lf90»l '99'®; f9|9lO»t9 *19 
991«.0el9l090’9 fieilft® 99 1 

oBUon aioii Bfini oifitBm nwowi 
99311091 f'8f'80B ISH84909) *99091 04^*119^311 9919 
4f94lO% I 09109(4 *11044 '»I994« 9^09 ^C991- 
'9f94i fea « 9< fee* 9^4lOB i 
eiKIi el0'»94l9l'bl0««l «il094 fBHroOf iffli*f 
9(®<»«f9 fel-H 9919 ??9109 C9r94lfin 91*1: 
90*14 »I1((”904 9094 9l<9'»lf99l9t 0*19 91 

ai9|i| ^cif« I 891® 991 909,' *»4WJ 

^0*f«® '991* ; »049®9ia 

94)19104 04 9B9 *10<4 9t<9'ei 9^9 ^91 C49 
09t9« 99l4 409 91 44 I 4094 04 0»t4 41 90914 
4iC'8i» >*I91®4 «t41 4f9 ifliOM 99*1 

^10^1 *IB®S 94 BCI 09 4»il 4919t» t "IH 
1099 9114 *144099 191 09t9l41»lt {941 «tf4911 
941 609 91— Bit 91109114 41 9114991109^ 
409 4 9t<4®1 I ®Jl4H4t4 49 ^f4C444-4f>4C44 
4® *014 0^1114 14(901 ? 999 9"90f4 
4?41« f®f9 *0f94»9, ?«'9)e4 ; 1a09l49l4 

4t41« f«l9 49191191 i 41941*1 4|4t4 

14944 J ®)1C94 4411491 44ffl(!4t ^11044041- 
9t9«l I 914 *9a^<l4 S9t>l9t®l 11 ? C44 

^*r41>fl 41 4104, tffi 91 '9a*t‘ft« T «ft 911 
1*19 iac>nc4r<4*t 4l4t« 4fO 444C0I *tI4l1« 





>• •l»H W« fffll -»f«) 
iiOTftq ?■» ?r«tc5!? y ^tfnsi c^ 

>111 <ic5i5 fiwj 

s>i vfflii ntfl cn f *Hfl *tr« I 

»r4^ « =»r«*n T«i cir»j*i 
“« ffl iisfwi’’ *«f<?c« « ’iHi- 

aftw «tc« ’if«<r4i«i«ca ocii >»f9»it«j i 
firew f«i»ii f*»« sica 

iftrarW^fw fsf^acn ats j|=»|5 >?« 

awj atfi« I ^«f5a »ti< « «•! ?•« 
f?fi atalC|i I f»f«a ’rta >««« 

I w«i ac^«t sfraaiTs^ 

wfa* «v»ttn *i«r5 < 171 , a wtsfc^! 

ft«1 I TMc'ta acii 4 i>f5 
f¥ i‘it'1' afiii fa ?|C5 IM fia[- 
Haiiif*! itfiai ^tRai Sit?c5cf, 4a? Jafaycaa 

c’HW atRai f<fc«c« 1 ^is*i fainatfwa 

# 

'■W’rtaiianta ••iwa ^«,»if'»« f^c«c« 

ftai, *»ta!5 wi?m awrt *tatn55 wv^tWa 4Hr9 
•ITItfirw 5lcsc« I »jt»itwfl aw ‘<t«ftw»i 
fl*i ai. ^i»(ai Wc«n f^c^a ^caj c>»ta« 
W fa’iti'f S||aai iTtfafawtaaia raata, 
ft® at^tlai faurtat »raai ■aara ®faaia aa? 
4aft »i«a) f«ataj ®raaNi catena 

fBif fiaafauataa ai<ai ai ana ®ai a«a 
ftn ai, anfa c®aa aia aca “aa fataia, a a 
faaiata" afac® aifaata, aa? ®tatc®f caa faia 
a^jai c«Jata® aft« *'**’**' ' 

(®ta® catai astfa atfaa ai,— “aa: Rata atata* 
— If *rti« ai I aaatai "aa - Ta^ata"! ®tata 
aMtaai, a anaai ala 1 raaaaiai aHti afaft 
if^aaatia «ltaan aat^ata aa aafc catlatS^ 
®a® *iti afacaa, ata “aa aa aa aa aatcaa" 
aaR ®faw atfiRaai .tatfa “aa faaaf<f, aa 
lawi” aRca aR^® ®tata af^fi< ft Rwn 


afaaiv»vacaa a4ataar Rl^a>a afaca atRaia 1 
ca f« cafaala catar aci> 1 a^ticaa aiaj 
faaata a?aift afaa 1 osaaa *(«•» 4?® 
Raatia aRcaa, “at?, Ra atfa c?fa c«tca cafa 
at? c»a y” at? 4 '»fei f? c?f ®caa aRcaa 
aca a?caca ai 1 ’jiaafS “ 4 faca 4 faca" aRai 
ca? Rc'^a acu f'oaU'f aatca 4 a| ataai afiai 
facaa 1 aan ficaacaa a'sea aaiaa, *171, aa's, 

® laaaa Rai f « acai 4 at a^iaai 4fc®a afaai 
■siata afacaa 1 cata cata^ HaatRt 4 a 
4at fRatatci ®ftaa! awaacai atcaa 
atfa^i facsRc’ia 1 yfaa a«faacaa acaca 
atat gc-i a atatRa ^wnaaaatca atai 'S 
aaaff? atr'acsRcaa 1 'iratcaa aaaatcas 
af«« acaj acaj aaa atRacaa "aa aa aa aa 
aatcaa” aaR « atRca fata ? 5 ^ atta aa fafaa 
a?ai 4a acaua c®tatacaa’?t ^faesRa 1 

4?«a t«.aa a«ia afac® afac® 

«tfR 4a»a ®tat?rai atai caata ; ®tata ataa 
aar cata a?a i aca aca at4l ^ifac^ca, atlc^ca, 
faita at? I sHalatfe, fal ai ?a®«t:aa a® 
at«ta ®«.at® at?,aaca? ?«afa® aNcaf Rc«cf ; 
a^fata •» ’Jtatca® ®a) aic«cf at, 

cafa cafa aa at? 1 4tcf “aa aa aa aa aatcaa" 
aa •, ®tca ca^taa ®ajata, caaita? 4tata, ®i- 
aii. «taa, ®afta, « fa^a i"®a5 ®tatc® 
facatcaa fc« aaai ®taai lanfa , ca ®a 
aRcsRa «tai cata a?a ai 1 "favac®acatcaatf 
atata? caaatc ' c*'tc® caaa-^a faaaac® 
ata at, Rj fac®f ata 4ac atattfaica caa« 1 
®Wlat> flff® itca faiifaRatiitc® afaaitrfaii 
RRai aaat ®tata afaata caii aa, ®ta caatfa at 
RaRw- caaa4a ®rac® *tn«, aj 4ltf®a afa® 
<rtmt caa t atftca ®tRai •(aitfaac® atawR 
Rat caaa>Rafaita taacata ®ci 1 ^araitjaRtci \ 









•tfil ^ ««t «T! 5 ^CH Cff^fll Sl« 

«t?rre<in I 

N*f« <ft<rt9 'Sfll’l '9 r.'^n ??19I 

^Ttl ^tf>I«1 ’if^c*!**, 9^51 •fl'HI '-Itfift? 
itfljl I «ltf>I ««'>M '3[c^t3' *(H1 

411 9fi>91 4'^S't 

»tStlSl fl5»1t«l I <ri?f3 ’F’lH 
4lt« 9ITI?»t? «[i5«1 

^lf4C3 »tfi5»It>l I 

ii I f-sit’Sf’gC®?! “5=? -si" « sis^ I 

filial siNilS ’I^’^»|T*6C’I Vfl^ s t'Sil '8tC'’1 
I ’J^^ilC'9 ^ifnilltl f«|ST '«11!';«, «t919 
’i!‘ 6 W 'e ^ifiitu*! «iKfi 5 

»I’)9 ’It'oJitM'I #fipT*1t5 litJr, tf15 

C*lf»|1 .i)^5 fe»(C5 I JItI¥:*J f«f:3C® 

4’»fB ??«, f»lSf 4|f«!fe6 I C^IW 

4*>i6 j c’i'un 

5 ?«. faifi ?f ^'5 «iit 5 1 ’if’rm 
He* fw I « *fr»5>t 4 !? 

^ “f> 1 «t 4 ” (■'Pirc) ncia 

M^5 tS5 W 1 >lf‘«rC93 
fi fvfe ^f*Hl W’' ^fiSlffc; 
timtsf'HrHfs ?ii 

'JL’i'iH f9i 

’i’»»l I taia t«i«n, •nv< 

I'f’ica 4'9?ta rtNc® 15 ^«5»i 1 
antji w at? ate? =1 4a< faewa 

7ai«i at al^|^I fa^tn aia, «fatai 
'• a<af«« cafaai 4a? ®ata <iac<ia ^ai 
'etfaai 15 aa t afarea? ?faatfl an 

aatcaa aatatw aaf«a fa?a aaa aFfaatfirtaa 1 
«%tf« r«fa cStat^M alai carai/va artaaii 
ail« waa '‘a<afareaa* 'alai< <i »t<t® 
^aiat «aca ^aatai ajita «« 

,’»fati1 dia a^» ^<*iai atat af«» aai aa 1 


aaai af^a^ 4?I5 atr®*taw sturtaa aat 
®ita »tara« , 4faaia« •«!? a;-aa T[«i « 
'gacaaraa at*aa »ic»iai ala 1 ai*aa a'al' 
^i%caa 4!faia ?ac*a ?tai 4l ca. tiata 
ai6ia « aasa at*aai 5 a«aaa«ta°1c« fa*ita<1 
«iiaac«ia-f« Haaai aat a'Sata aNaiB <<» 
at^«aa?cai 'll fat’s® atttiitvi raafataiv^** 
•jMata ii«R« atata 'su ^fa ^af ^«aa, 
ijaataiia ®taai Mia a>ai aa at? ( aiatl^a 
a'»a a'-Ha? «h?b 5 i sal's aita ^aaataajia 
"scaa »i»»i ' sJtBiasa af’aatS attata aMaa 
■a^ca ^«a Mf’eafVci' aif?® f«a 1 ^ata 
f'laa »ica ifai 1 I'^ata aNcaa ®'iaw 
facta*: ^‘S'-i'acat caa'ta feaca «ff?'9 aiata 
Msf? « cafaata 1 fa«a ?tai 

^s vai^atfa Ma Mi a'f?) afai'® ^ 'HIb’I? 
atiai 5if»t5 caaiSai alawa 4* ata 
csiata’ir^H ifS 1 t?aiaf c-a^ua «%Tfi 
'ofa 4 itBta -43 aNt «3 at^tarta aSew «a* 4 t« 
aSat iftca aSatfaai alaca ^laats 
aw aiafacat .Saia taaa ai 'S<af«r 4 tatfa 
atBTflsiia? caatSsi afacaa 4atfa a^?. 

I j'aiata aw aitaf^c^'S CfNifft 1 
4 ? a=»a 1^3 aaiw btai; 8 » anian ^ui 1 
a^Bf^ts aa Hifaw ?tw iiH« cafatft 1 
^^555 «iiaw« Hafaa ?tfa« «tttB 1 4< atal 
fat « *(taStv if^aaa a?«i ?i"ftac3? “a»r, 
asjui I ^Nwaa cs ?tai \ %t»ts Ps 
a«i at afea Bca ? a«l ’s aital, caii'anta, 
cBtf’jan atilt ttw futSwa wu'enua? ata 
ttaiata -, f»fa atttfi 1 vttafa afta facticaa 
afata aSt® 4t ai*a ft entatat^a ^ca «tafatt 
nif»« I t^fa at| ( t ) atfS ^tafa 
w>rtSn» "lafT® I 5I^a ««at watt t t«aa 
aciitwi^a tatcfi ttatiit Jw^ afw 



»fiil cMf('w c»l<»'e C'»t*»’*,«<a '•w? 

4 fM f; 5 tl <»l I «t* t'lWCSS >*« <n«tf 68 .Sw^l 
^lff« « 1t>1Wt»I'»fl‘t ’m^ll •*«! I 

*85 csllfl W«‘’IW4 ^lc« flrtH '5 
Wi w*i i f«ii4t I «tw« 

^tw 'sf^mtff — 
c» ^r«i ^f« flt«i ? 

ffi C*»C8fl t«'lfffl 
Clrt f'S'H *»« s^l H»I 

5t» ca’f'jlfo I 

?iFc8:« hi i 4«iif6 

1 ,. C’^’tH 

»I«J1 c^HHi « anHB: «it, 

lt*l* 'B'fflfl -TltHl « 'Ht^IIfHI *»«H I H'fs 

C* HI •!« f«N “^?i< ffitsi 

HiHtHlV T fsfH I CHitH 

ItHI ^1 'Htfl C^tH CH*(81C^JIH? 

»i«ta 'Bw’la hPhsch^ 

¥*t« I .^r?«t5 4IC«J’F fa]5 

<H»fe Ha^rnrca 4at 

CHtHatff I 'S faaicafl 

'BUa Hf><rcaal Htal^fta 

HI «l«rc‘t Hafir* • HHH aNca ntfa 

rn WfH Hf? I «« fatHHflHfHca ?aH« 

Htw I <S hhI# HI ?aHi«a HH 

WTHtH HHWfl Httfc HtHH HlHta 

|(l HtMl HM Htt Hfsai 

HfintfijUH I HIM *<l raiHlj fiiwa 
HUH wWfit* ( >*ttfW ) Hlfif* HI* I HHUfCaa 
*lfH« *«« HHCf a fHt^ HHTHJ H« I tHtW 

filH ' 5 <waH af»ni hISb rtatctn i cawa fi* 
C*Aa’tfi* fiia *ifa«t* H*at«H i wch hwh 
^ fim catfH fatfii nai hi nt* i Httwi 
fWiHHW • ^ WtH ytiafitu na i 


Hlatif I man ^ata h< Hfaatw h “( ca ) Htatnn 
afie: f Mta. HtHiaH nfCHa a^lata'l ai mtai i 
^auaa chjh cn naa Ha ai Hatai aca, 
fHaaa ataa i >•* ataai^a H*f H, *at taiai 
aHi* Hiiaa. a sia Hcacna* aca *fa* 
a«aja aaa i tatHa atai a a aataa'i %\^\ 

H*t.aia • y wa a^auai «aa at^ i apa^aaa 
taan nata ( tatiata aaaai naaitaai afaai 
Hcaa aaaaataa aa&t ntai faiHra « *aaaia Ha 
a*i* fa^a afiai* ataa afai® caii Hfaatcaa i 
Hfa aHcHcaa Ha H’^aaa HUa, Htaatc* 
na^aacea a«l^i Htraai aaa«ia faijaa 'la, atas 
?*iffa cvHat? aata sia* a?atfawa ■ aaaia 
fai afaa i faaja atatai ^watHta\ Ha fa'^aca 
'iitH =»fai« Htfacaa ai i cHia ^at«iaf 
fai<i^a ’jfaa’l’j* a?C5 *ia»H catiS caiaa 
I Hf a* 'etata aw aw *^taa 
fji Hfac* arar* f^'^a cntHHca ataaa Hat* 
*tHtaa Hfaal. '^«ia fatHH nfira i naa Ha 
HaTH aa cafaai faa{ Hwa« aaf*i atia^ata 
fta >jaatai ataaa Hat* afaai lltati* ta 
H ’I'aa ata niaai ntaiw* Hfa fataaia 
aa< aiaa aat «iia aHt* alai a*faill faa^H 
Ha Htaa i 

HCHiaaa ^atuaa aaifa c«a nt r<sta*[ i 
aa fatiHiai atfa ltfliattai^Hat«.a8i i 
«aafa Htfa ( fa^ at hh ) HtaTa Hta 
Hata ?aat*i aaa afa i ^acattai Ha ale* 
Htata Hti caaatti” 

awtaat'ia f fit* ata aiatwa «rta atattai 
ala^ at i cataa tataata alt« ^ airta 
i^Huata Htai Hat fa^i i ^.^ata HtHfaw a 
> HfH Hmf H« fafan i art ataua *ct fca 
taaa ^tia aKfaa ataa finsta i^a, caafa 
aoia* ^ I n^a ai 







^ I crf’f ’ii’pfw »if«'8iM 

f» I 

Monier Williams, Rel'^ious Thoiijrlit 
and Life in India ^ He (Siva) 

rides a white bull (called Nandi) imai^uts of 
which are often placed outside his slirines and 
probably typify generative eneri^y. 

Hcflf 

I M. Williams 4^ 

c'r*i I «« >ic«3 

R. V Ruesell'ft^^ Tribes and Casti;s «if the 
(Antral Trovinces 3lW I <*? 

Two j^reat forces lend the deity 
(Siva) his character of a God of reprod- 
uction— the bull and the Phallic emblem. 
Tlie bull tills the soil and renders it fertile 
and capable of bringinjjj forth crops which 
form the sustenance of mankind ; while the 
phallic emblem is worshipped as the instru- 
ment of generation. It is believed that there 
is a natural tendency to associate these two 
objects ar.d to ascribe to the bull the capacity 
of inducing: human fertility as well as the 
increase of the earth. 

I ntiFtw 

(y[ IFCH 5t9TCf I 

V* 

Vfrt Phallic emblem 


rnnnm) mm 

^ffif I M. Williams'e 4^f4C^5 

cn never in the mind 

of a Saiva connected with indecent ideas 
nor with sexmil love. ■*!« fi^fw 

W« C»ItC»fl 'Tffl'tl WC’f’VffS I 

fiiw»'Sr«fn» 3r«f 
^f<ui c»*ii f'mtcf '»fa I «•! 

^19 nlfl'tn ?t1i1 <t9tC1« »lf'5'e 9!t9tw ' fm 

9f»ni 9t»|5l *)!!» I .Sr aJh '9 

’^tc^tf'l^ I Kniojwfl 

Zens 49 C*19 Hriiom.ntis^l Dictynna’I 

4jf« Minos 49 ^f9(’l, 4»<5 Ct«l*f ?191 

il}f« l’asi|)h;ie9 ^^Wtf99 'tl'ff'* 

?«tl«9 «»m"f 9t9tH 

9f»I91 9H 99 I 9^«J n9i»l «fi| 

49 4915 solar niylli 91 '5!rtj9 '«f|fl59 itfw 
'«t9»l9W nfS® 91»t9iII« I, Knr..|ja9 i|l|6 
4?91»f I— Kllropa 49 9 fii9C9Wl^It- 

9»lf9^ ll^l f9C»19 I CWIStW /eus 'ttttf 
9iC’1 9^91 4f 9%^ 99^^ 9f9*l’Jf9^9 «f9f« 

f99fe «taln9 Si» I 99i5 999 CWf^II Kuropa 
'8t?li:9 •II99 9f9C« »Itr9W5». 49< i|(C9 »It9»f 
9ffl91 ®t»t9 f^ci b!^ 91 9f9l»l9 I 99*^ Zeus 
^I9t9 ir9r;d JF«»tC9 ®«199 99 «1’I9 9T99 nti 
9t91 9tr9C99. 49< '»9t9 9191 

9f991 Kur(.(»a9 f99& 9ft9 «t*|9t»n Wt*l9 9f9- 
C99I C9991t99 f999 9l«| m-,Riiropa 

^9 C*\9t^jaa r9T» 9|91 «l9t9 «rt<9i 
9f9C»I9( f9t19*i|1 9Ci|9, 4t Europa 4)f« 

•rtl' wnu 9t9t«wa, Zeus«>9<ii nw^- 


9f»H1 f>9!|9 991 9tl 9 1 I 

* fww 9<i| 9icn* 49 s«^ i;wi i 9*i^ <t19 ftc» wru 99 * 199(^1 99<?l 9 ;^ 

j4ww«Rfej9i^9t«i ^ V9t9 c<wt«w mi ^9 »|ff9WI 









>lf<'a <5*I«>1 'f ■31 I aftS fit 

T!rtfW» sTtf^f («i»«; 6W> ^f»tc*f >aai(5 

<a%a?wa%^{afl ae^cTatsi •twa, 

« scara m»iic« ’•laM'jta ?a i 

aitfe a«.na *fca -^wwa ?c»i 

^c»i '«t? ( Cii >ssii.s silica) c^it r<f<i 

aw « at% ?a • « ca?a ai»i atai 'f faai S^»ia 
^fat«si ) 

Minos apife cfc'ia >«» aT«i } atat*! f«f*i 
luir<)|>.»a aic^ Zinis 43 ^aca «»ai»it« ^ca*! I 
C’l^W wcs, f«f*i Zt:us4a? ^ar 

*l^a ’tC^K’iai Hritomarlis sittft aiaialcaF «Rai 

4«n c’ltfa's ca, 'Statt'a nfaata •» *fata 

•iwa. Vsfa, atra'« aa l Hritoinanis ^uta 

a« alw ^fftaa S^iialaia sii c?raai at’ia’ic'S 
'gfaai ^taa t Ji^iaica f«f^ atMta ^a 
f?at^ ’♦fac^s *iicaR *11^ i 

^taa 'stftcv «»ic»i ^ ^f<iai ilatf?*! i ^tacaa 
wtc»i feifa sRpi’ 'efata siia niotynna aa i 
facW’lcia acs 45!«5cara atc^ia 
aiMfaai’a «tTa 4»fei ai*f?atjRi a^acaa aitcn 
Dictyimaa §^1 «ic< «5f s ai^ac^ «i«a« 
»arata nafaa «itafn»r »l,aa=«a n'atc« ?Jca I 
Fasiphaca «3^t«Tfa» ’Ma « Dawlaliis 
’aiit«tfw«a §»ttca ^ata faaai jftasta 

“b 

^ata acai 'Ttf^ai ca«a' ^la^a i Sat's Hif» 
arti s atara aaa^as ai«t»ai i cata csa ftcaa 
aaiaf 5sr»»ttcs caiia m.' th at 

stfitata «tii cafais sia i fs« at»« ntfatsi sar 
^aas aa-Jitl i "artia afa* Sata at 

aaiita c«a a^Tsaitawi viis »tfa^ ataua 
ai^t ; ( wta «r« sa.f'tsi aarta ^?ata s 
fafaai awcai *iraafV* ^ac *i»aai sal'?la «aa 

• atavwmai »ai GoUen Bough ata» 

«f)t« IRai Dying Cod ac« Vlai I 


cal«n 4* ai*iat i ) fsi ■ati « Kara caa 
staaita ^i^unf^a caa ai vicaa acaisa i 
cacn cata aa ftafa^ata c»ifa®>a «3tci 
<S ’tcsa S«a aaatc^i stacaa siai af^tca 
aaaias^s aaa^ata^caa ^(cat sarsata siataai 
^caai 'atsta dtsfn® f^n i aaa? 
sarsatc'a’^la aiifa tHafe^arca aaa ’afacs atai 
alatf^caa acS-, fa« 'S's.arrfti astta ^taia 
a^a asat a^a sfaatfscaa i aaicacaa facat- 
'gaa'ffst Wfsaata a< a®s i aatstiaa aaica 
sttaa afaatas aarsai sttaal atfsarn i • 
ca atai aS-y, f^a caw w Osiris^a sif^ 
afaai ^f« s <}^'b a?atc^ i Osiris's 
ac» ar^t r cacaa ’lata sta f«fa cf aaf« s 
s’^afss aiN I ^fa« ^f« Osiris ara*. alt? 
fScat'^® itata aaa ^ata ^laii 4S atafaaaa- 
aafa® ^ca aoFfa® aa i ranaatfaai >Staia 
»nFaifa« 4^15 ?acas atai Snstca ^fefa^F sfaai 
^ata ? 3 [isfa a^i« a fa® i a^j^ia aa atata 

4ta 4'»I5 facat ^5«,fca ^fafa^ sfa« i -5t fcaa 
at»r Apis. ■4f®casstca faca sfjpa faa a^aacaa 
'^ca atai ?«», i^aaca cata»i ^tcatsaa ait#t« 
^9 csa S?1C9 a<<a s^fac® atras ai i Satai 
atai »iffta 'aistca fcaa acatai sfa^ i Memphis 
aaca .\pis fcaa aNa fsa i ik-iiopoiis aacas 
Mncvis atatf tana gcaa *(«i afs i ft fa^ 

Osiris 4t af«fafa i cawaf® caatBi caawiN 

• afaiea Moniei \viiiiams41 <9^ 9* snfi aatiacn 
facaacaa tma ahni iffa fafacataa— 

The third eye is in his forehead and a moon’s 
crcsccri above it niarkst the measuring of lime by 
ni|jBjhs. while a serpent round his necek denotes the 
endless cyL'lc of recurring years, and a second neck- 
lace of skulls with numerous other serpents about his 
person symbolises the eternal revoli;(j|(ion of ages and 
the successive dissolution and regeneration of tltf 
races of mankind. \ 
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jfRir ffti Wf 

til wmfw fw W I Osiris 41 *lft Isis 

4 t^ti itwi icarfl jfl'jjw 

wtl, 41»ir», w!St«t1 Isis 

C<IWC*t '(•W’l I Osiris « Isis 41 

^tffliftl 4WJS1V111 C*t’l« VI 

H I fin ■Eft’ll Eleusiiiiati 
'1t1« ^^111 «(f"f 4lf511 4l<rfH'5 

ill I ^ '«r»i 

•ff% itc« ♦'ttil I i^e: f^cn ?ic» 

sif*!*! fi^TS 

•tew cwt*ro cr![ i ■wrfr >!«? ten v’t® 

«« I 4ti wti'^1 Cl '«iiw'ar«it- 

Vw fw ftifwvi 

« fnwi newitfi ncwti wfutfsn 

«'c*Kww ewtsw >twriiw*i« Vf*! 5ti* 4? nj 
•tci fiV wrti ^•it5»i ^1^1 iii»i *tr*tii 

4^ ^ti ^fiw fw| ir«ii 5?) I 
«t»t, wtl ficn icil iff® ff T nw*! 1C«^ 
nfe Cl 4wfei ti’fwlirw, ^tifc^s lets ; fwi 

»*tife fwcn T 4t «c<i ilitcnt wficw ilc*i 
«ll'5: c^itriw wir3 ^ fi 4twtci « etn VI 
WtWW I fwi 4i '51 isrcii 4tc»lts*t1 
4fC*l Wl *tw I Wt1f«irn(it1 CTlftltCIH Cl, 
ww V*tt «ici V •tci »*tw 4i< w^nca c’ftif- 

ftw will (inytTis) ^ VltCf I ‘JC^ Clll^ltrf 
ICICI »jrcw “wtiiitc ifi^" ( wtij nit^n- 
^11 «1t«i ) 4C^ V* ’ifitl »icitl5t wai 
ititcf I ‘V 11 'fi«’ *1^ V It?, 

itc« I 4| Wiftti**! V nicii 
^11 1^1 inn 4tm itifcf I v HC1 i*i>t<f, 

( larfim } cwi til n^Vi w ). w 
?fi» *n# w 5ti« ww V vt« I ’Ww 
•jKw icwifw fi I wni 

ft '•w iftii urti tttfii .'wicttn 


•ntf. Ttt. tf « t ■ttwfir 4wt^ 

ifitii wfV f^Hcf 1 wi* n tcti «tw«i 
1CU ifltif w<tl wfifw 4»f»n I wttw> m 
ifew v i*rt n, wn ewtewa m 

4wfel VW ifilH waft WtWtflW ; 4K 

itltWW 'Stft^ I 1»lPllttf1 

icitfi wlitu V anri: spFcwifv i 

im? f<ici^ vwtvft 1 cit*rcfi. I 

V rtc»cii 71 i Cl icti itii wci 
Cl Till •ttJrif ci%n 4^»»t !l% ilpf 
atiw ititni 4iifei m-wita •jf f»»st w i if 
ifir 71 i^cii wci '5t*f 1 Btfiitfi m. v fwitff 
11 ^ « I 4fiC’» wtiti wlitiw *111 *fctl 

4 w I V?!? VflWtl «*fJ, •«» 

iw, iti,— icfa 4^ rtrilhiT fifi 

ittife •ttncii<ii wfaii inen. if viftf 

5VttV fsen. caiti fa»tn, itici fl*itf, 
’sfiicw 4w»tti ita I wnti ifi«t cut 

( ihtMi "tin ) 7nc»t ifini^cn i wtft m ti 
fa«ii iSiti itfintir, 'e»riawfiti V *• 
4t?ic»t iw wtitwii^w ifiii wfnttitcn 

mt»»tiTcw 1^11 if m 71 ttm tw 
niir i^V-»»f itcii. m fiti Pnmet': 
•tfiiftct wti tttc^ fm ft T firWti 
Pn wtiifi ifiai acii isnitiw : mf 
411 111 ifatwi ifitwi 4 »fn ifitfl, 

Tlltll, 71W-*C»t i<ii ttttfit t 

it«: lit^ f’«n intfsnnnti 4titai|f^i^ 
fit Cl? lf»Hl ICI II I Phallic religion 
Hemblcm WtfiffilltVf f 1 ^ if W tt|f 

«r^i ifit ^1 cant »mr ml i 
ifitvmii mti ifal fn new it ifMl 
mfm wfiitctti mrrn m tc*inti •ttffti 

• mitnwiUnfirjtiflliKf I 
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*|HW WWS» Hw vftftftl nc»w 5tr«r, 

fWJ ^<>11 -HfUfCW I f«rs( ifncsc**?. WWJ ^ni WM**«Hin l,. Panthe),i 4tC?S 

IW C®W Moore li >1^*1 *lf«tS9 ait® 

itamurtw I »n®j* i 

fiwt®j ^Cltw f«f*l -symbol of divine justice" 

^f’lvfv 'I ^f*nn ^ittii i ’i® ^itfi^st'i 

t«tl ■ 4 *— {trn fllsifSi, (!%t*tt?l ?t^tC 5 nsi I H 1C® Justice sicfe, ffl ®t3« •tf'f'» 

•ffW, H ®lc®f*111 1'i 'jflHcifl lf 5 S S|;?l ff|^®tsi Justice 'Id®! tC'Sfl I 

itcfi fici 5 f?c» ate, «ca a?t®W c«tatc® ^(C’^4 ajtl^sa ®c<^«? itfs#® i 

wfifi f® atrica at t ®«h« ®H®®a<U®tcai 'Xatca ca aaulstcf ca fa^ ai f® ficaa 

1®attn1i af^attfa — ataa®t^ a®**! m** ®faai 'Btata ataa acaa, 

^tai atw aw raaiiaain taaaai Stan's anaa^a f®'.® ataia 

Nitffi ( flea? ata ale sea -?a aa, at* ia ®fait*t stfsiiaa *ata 4®!> afiai 

fta, atafta fa«a«*i ) i aaft afa ®aaif®'« aca aa i 
*tf%aF«r aica «ca ^aia a* a a«ai faaft ( '®ai: ) 

®i at r® T 

• ®t(a Ha^aaac® *r5'ia iwist ifeda 
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THX CONCEPTION OF UNIVERSAL SPIRIT 
IN THE UPANISHADS AND OF ITS 
IDENTITT WITH INDIVIDUAL 
SPIRIT.* 


I, The oneness of the A'tman with 
Brahmafty of the Self with Universal 
Spirit, is the most vital teaching; of the 
Upantshads. It is the purpose of this 
paper briefly to trace the orig;in and 
development of this doctrine, to explain 
its significance, and to enquire how the 
thought and aspirations of the ancient 
Rtshis can most adequately be fulfllled. 

II. The speculations of the Upanl- 
shads are rightly termed Ved-anta : the 
end, conclusion or fulfilment of the 
Vedas. The principal conceptions have 
their roots in the Vedas, and become 
much more intelligible when studied in 
the light of the Vedic hymns. There 
we find impressions which at first appear 

Paper read before the Dacca Philosophical 
Sodet^, December 9th, 1919. 


to be very different from the conceptions 
of the Upanishads, but which neverthe- 
less connect therewith. The deities 
addressed are many and not one ; exis- 
tence is not regarded as an evil nor the 
world as illusion, but the characteristic 
prayer is for health, length of .days, the 
joy of offspring and f^rotcction from 
enemies ; and although the vast powers 
operating in the universe arc regarded 
as gods, the force which 

sustains the conscious life of the indivi-^ 
dual had not taken possession of the 
mind. 

The deities of the Rig Veda represent 
the great cosmic forces. Indra, mighti- 
est of the gods, is the power in the 
thunder, the lightning and the torrential 
rains;* the AUlityas, Surya and MBra 
deify the forces in light ; A/frt$, the 
active principle in fire, especially the 
sacred fire of the sacrifice ; Prithivi^ the 

* In slaying the demon Vritra and setting 
free the waters, he seems to me to symbolise 
the monsoons which year by year regenerate 
the plains. 
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power in the soil which supports the 
life of plants ; Sarasvati the fertilizing 
power of rivers ; Vdyu the invisible 
and all pervasive might of the wind ; 
and many besides deifying other powers 
of Nature. 

The life forces which are present 
within the self arc not deified, but 
three of the gods seem to be im- 
portant because of their immediate 
reference to man. Soma — the sacred 
drink of Indra — is evidently worshipped 
because of its exhilarating and intoxi- 
cating effects, in the belief that under its 
influence the strength of the worshipper 
becomes redoubled and his spirit 
inspired. Had man not first experi- 
enced the juice's potency, he would not 
have urged Indra to drink of it before 
attempting any mighty exploit Vdk 
the Queen of the Gods, is worshipped 
at a means of communication between 
man and the gods. In those early 
times it was not the power of speech 
within man which was regarded as 
divine, yet the sacred and eternal 
words of the hymns were used by man 
in performing the holy rites, and enabled 
him to approach the gods. The third 
deity belonging to this class is Kdma. 
Desire is not often mentioned, but in 
one of the later hymns of the Rig Veda 
(X : 129^) he is honoured as the flrst 
among the gods* being more powerful 
than all the rest, since he is the germ 
from which they arose. It is not 
human desire which is thus exalted, 
man was taught the priority and 


power gf this god from his own 
experience. 

Although the gods of the Rig Veda 
are many, there are indication! in certain 
of the hynu)! of a feeling after unity. 
Dual divinities, like Dydvd^prithivi ; 
groups of deities such as the A*dUyas ; 
and the whole collection of gods, 
Vtsvadevas, arc frequently addressed, 
The various deities are not actually 
identified but a connection between the 
different attributes implied is recognized, 
although the kind of connection is not 
clearly defined. A truer grasp of this 
unity is indicated in the hymn to the 
unknown God (R. V. x. 1 21), which 
suggests the presence of a single power 
in all the forces of the universe, and 
expresses the desire to know this power 
in order to render fit homage thereto.* 
The thought is still further developed 
in .several of the liymn.s of the Atharva 
Veda, where the term Brahman is used 
to indicate the first cause (ll. I; IV. 2; 
X. 7, and ; and a very definite 

conception occurs in the Yajurveda in 
which the A'tman is explained to be the 
supreme principle (XL). The hymn is 
repeated in the Isa Upanishad. 

With the exception of speech psychic 
forces were not deified in the Vedas, 
and when speech is mentioned, the 
reference is to the word rather than to 


*\Ybether the last stanza where this supreme 
deity is addressed as Prajdpati be a later addi- 
tion or no, the hymn is evidence of the growin|[ 
thought of unity. 
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the power in man. The notion of a 
correspondence however, between the 
functions of the human mind and the 
forces in the universe, had .struck the 
poets of Vedic times. The idea is 
first found in the Rijj Veda, although 
it is but seldom referred to there. In 
one of the hymns of the last book, it is 
said that after death the eye shall depart 
to the sun and the breath to the wind 
(X. i6). The idea became much more 
familiar to the writers of the Atliarva 
Veda, and is expressed by them quite 
frequently. The correspondence most 
often mentioned is that between the 
eye and the sun and breath and the wind 
already quoted from the Rig Veda, but 
there are others besides. The atmos- 
phere or the space between earth and 
heaven {flntarikshd) is said to be the 
self (a'tman) and the earth the body 
(A. V. V. 9^) ; and later we are told that 
the ear comes from the atmosphere and 
speech from Sarasvati (X : lo^), from 
which it will be seen that the correspon- 
dences assumed are not always the 
same. At times the writer enters into 
minuter details, as for instance when he 
tells us that the right eye comes from 
the sun, the left from the moon, and goes 
on to derive the powers manifested in all 
parts of the body from other cosmic 
forces (A. V. xv. i8) ; or again when 
the many prdnas are identified with 
different powers in Nature (A. V. xv : 
15 andiy). 

Holiness is not the dominant charac- 
Ceristie of Vedic deities. Indra and 


Soma, chief among the gods, are 
worshipped because of the immensity 
of their power and not for their mural 
governance of mankind. Nevertheless a 
sense of moral distinctions is not absent 
but is to be found in many of the hymns. 
Vanina is represented as a moral 
governor of the universe. He fetters or 
ensnares the sinner ; binding the liar, 
but setting free him who speaks the 
truth (R. V. VII : 86*’, 1 : 24'®, and 

A. V. IV: 16^). Mitra-Varuna is the 
dispcller, hater, and ■ punisher of 
falsehood (K. V. I: 152 and VII : 60*) ; 
hut Vanina is gracious to the penitent 
(R. V. V : 85 \ ^), and hymns addressed 
to him often contain prayers for forgive- 
ness. Su'rya beholds all men and 
distinguishes the upright from the 
wicked (R. V. VI : 5 1'-*). The A'dityas 
also sec the good and evil within men 
and protect those who do well (A. V, 
11:27^). The worshi|>per often seeks 
forgiveness from them (27* *). Water is 
a goddess who cleanses, purifies and 
bears away defilement (R. V. X : 17'®,) 
and she. is often invoked to cleanse from 
the moral guilt of quarrelling, cursing 
and untruth (R. V, 1 : 23** x :9*). And 
la.stly the goddess Aditi, mother of the 
A'dityas^ protects from distress and 
releases from .sin (R. V. 1:162* • and 
VII : 93 ^). It may be objected In 
reference to these passage.s that the 
connotation of the term 'pa'p* is notiden* 
tical with that of sin when used in the 
Christian senses Often pa*p may connote 
merely the failure to perform rites which 
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the gods were supposed to have 
demanded. But whatever the precise 
meaning may have been, it is evident 
that the presence of an uneasy con- 
science is implied, and this is the 
essential feature of moral evil in all 
times. Further there are passages in 
which it refers to acts which met) would 
commonly regard as morally wrong. 
Falsehood and deceit arc frequently 
mehlioned, and violence, cursing and 
gambling also occur. 

1 1 f. Two points have been noticed in 
reference to Vedic impressions of divi* 
nity. They are first, that there is a 
plurality of deities, and secondly, that 
the emphasis is upon cosmic rather than 
psychic forces. Now the development 
of the conception of a universal spirit in, 
the Upanishads is the result of the 
elaboration of the conception of unity 
and the recognition of the importance 
of psychic forces. These two are essen* 
tially connected, for it is through the 
recognition of the powers within the 
self that the conception of unity grows. 
We have already pointed to the begin- 
nings of this development in the Vedic 
period in the growing sense of unity and 
the recognition of a correspondence 
between some psychic and cosmic forces. 

Speaking generally we pass with the 
Upanishads from poetic representations 
to speculative conceptions. This transi** 
tioe is indicated by the forces towards 
which attention is directed. Little 
menitkit) is made of ladra^ Soma, Varuna 


and such like deities, 'where the god is 
portrayed as a mythological person. 
When Indra is represented, it is as a 
pupil to be instructed, and not as the 
most powerful among the gods. We 
are, however, frequently urged to reflect 
upon the power of Va*yu^ the Adityas^ 
Surya^ Agni, Aka*sa, and so on, where 
the emphasis is upon the nature of the 
mysterious force and not upon the 
anthro|X)morphic representation. Fur* 
thcr the powers in the eye, the ear, 
speech, mind and the breath are constant* 
ly meditated upon, and cosmic forces 
are interpreted in the light of these 
powers. In this development there is 
progress to conceptions which are more 
scientific and more spiritual. 

IV. It is impossible to deal separ* 
ately with the growth of the conception 
of unity and the recognition of the. im* 
portance of the powers within the self. 
The former develops by means of the 
latter. The first stage of the develop* 
ment is indicated by the teaching that 
all the powers of the self are dependent 
upon the. power of breathing. Tilts 
thought is present in very many pas* 
sages, but in none is it more clearly 
expressed than in two of the myths 
recorded in the older Upanishads. The 
first is that of the strife of the deities 
of the powers of the senses against the 
demons (asuras) or forces of 'evil. In 
order to vanquish the demons, spQe<^ 
smell, the eyc^ the ear^ the mtnd and Jbe 
breath instruct each of ttialc oumbar in 
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turn to chant the sacred hymns. 
Speech essayed the task ; but the 
demonsi fearing lest they should be 
overcome by the sacred chant, ran 
swiftly and pierced him through with 
evil. A similar fate overtook the deities 
of smell, the eye, the ear and the mind. 
When breath made the attempt the 
demons again rushed forward, but as 
they approached the deity they were 
shattered like a clod of earth which 
strikes against a stone. Thereupon the 
deities of the other senses recognize the 
supremacy of the breath. Me leads 
them beyond the reach of evil and death 
where they merge into the cosmic forces ; 
and when they return to the individual 
it is through entering into him again 
(Brih 1 : 3 and Chand. I : 2). In the 
second myth this idea is expounded 
even more forcibly. The deities of 
the senses dispute among themselves as 
to which is the greatest, and to put this 
to the proof they decide to leave the 
body in succession. As they do so the 
body continues to exist until the breath 
proposes to go out. Then, gathering 
about this deity^ the other senses beseech 
him not to depart .is without him they 
would not be able to exist (Brih 
VI.: Chand y : i 

From analogy with the preeminence 
of the power in breathing, it is assumed 
that the air is chief among cosmic forces. 
In the Kausbitaki Upanishad we arc 
told ihat the deities of firp) sun^ mpon 
and Ifghleing enter into the air just as 
the powwi in the senses enter into the 


deity of breath And in the 

Brihad^ranyaka Upanishad air is des- 
cribed as the thread which binds the 
whole universe and all that it contains 
together. 

Finally the preeminent psychic force 
in breathing is combined with the 
preeminent cosmic force-air. Some* 
times it is said that the separate powers 
in the senses enter respectively into the 
different forces in Nature, as in the above 
mentioned passage where we are told 
that speech goes to fire, smell to the air, 
the eye to the sun, and the ear to the 
regions of space (Brih, 1 : 3). The more 
usual suggestion, Jiowevcr, is that the 
powers in the lower senses enter into the 
breath and then the breath into the 
wind. Thus the notion of a correspond- 
ence between psychic and cosmic forces 
has grown into a belief in the unity of 
the supreme power in the individual 
with the supreme power in the universe.. 
This unity was not at first conceived 
as a distinctly spiritual unity. It arose 
before the distinction between the 
material and the spiritual was made 
dear, and was probably based upoa the 
observation that the air is actually 
inhaled and exhaled In breathing. 

V, In reflections such as these the 
thinkers of the Upanishads were 
approaching the conception of a truly 
universal principle, and it was inevitable 
that, with the recognition of such a 
principle, its spiritual character should 
become grasped The air and bieatbing 
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were not definitely conceived as spiri- 
tual, although they indicated that 
inscrutable power which, first conceived 
as many and now as one, creates, 
conserves and controls all the changes 
in Nature and in the life of man. Very 
early, however, two kinds of being were 
discriminated. These were licscribed 
as the formed and the formless, the 
mortal and immortal. In the universe 
the air and the space by which it is 
encompassed, were described as formless 
and immortal ; while in the individual 
breath with the space which it occupied 
were held to belong to this class 
(Brih 11 : 3). Thus air and breath were 
comprehended as formless indestructible 
existences; and if to this we add the 
thought that all other cosmic and psychic 
forces retire into and proceed from these 
dominant deities, we have a conception 
which is closely akin to what is 
ordinarily implied by the term spirit. 
The air and the breath are held to be 
eternal and creative powers. 

A further advance is indicated by the 
substitution for breath and air of terms 
which definitely connote mental and 
spiritual as against material functions. 
The author of the Kaushitaki Upanishad 
Identifies the power in breathing with 
consciousness {prajnd!). Following the 
teaching of the above-mentioned mytlis, 
he first demonstrates the pre eminence 
of the breath among the senses, and 
then proems to identify breathing with 
consciousness. Both these powers 
seeitted to the ancient thinker to have 


their habitation in the body, and 
were thought to be so interdepen- 
dent that with the departure of one 
the other also was compelled to 
go out. He believed that not only 
were the powers of the senses dependent 
on breathing, but that they were also 
vitally • connected with consciousness. 
This dependence he indicated by des- 
cribing the senses as portions of con- 
sciousness, and by showing that when 
consciousness enters the body, it takes 
possession of the senses and uses them. 
Without consciousness the senses are 
not able to perform their characteristic 
functions (Kaus 3V 

But the two terms most frequently 
used which indicate the spiritualising of 
the conception are, of course, those of 
A' (man, Self, and Brahman, universal 
spirit. At the end of the discussion 
above referred to we are led from con- 
sciousness to the A* (man who is des- 
cribed as the subject of all sensory 
functions : not speech but the speaker, 
not odour but he who smells ; and not 
only so, but he is the lord of the universe 
(Kaus 3®). Ya'jnavalkya, in the Bri- 
hada'ranyaka Upanishad, refers to the 
A' (man as the aniaray^J min, or ruler 
within. He is said to dwell within 
every marpfestation of force which can 
be experienced whether it be in the 
universe or in the individual. He sus^ 
tains and governs these forces; and 
since he is the one who is present in ett 
the manifestations, harmonises them also» 
Natural phenomenal such as cartiH 
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water, fire and air, and the senses such 
as breathing, speaking and seeing, are 
described as the body of the Altman, 
The latter is compared with wind as the 
thread which binds the whole universe 
together, so linking it with the earlier 
and less spiritual conceptions. The 
conception of the A’tman is spiritual 
because from the first it is conceived as 
the subject. It cannot, like material 
things, be known as an object. Al- 
though the A'/man dwells within each 
manifestation, these manifestations 
themselves do not know him 
(Brib III : 7 ), 

We now pass to the identification of 
the spiritual principle a.s it is present 
within the individual with the spiritual 
principle which is present within the 
universe. This can hardly be described 
as a further stage in the development, 
for, with the explication of the concep- 
tion of the A'tman the identification has 
already taken place. As formerly the 
breath was assumed to be one with the 
wind, so now the self is apprehended 
as one with the universal spirit. We 
are told that the A'tman present within 
the heart is smaller than the smallest 
conceivable natural object ; and yet at 
the same time is greater than the uni- 
verse, or, in the words of the Upanishad, 
is greater than all the three worlds 
(Chand ill : 14*). Again when the 
fundamental cause of a series of natural 
processes is discussed, thi.s is traced 
ultimately to the power within the self. 
Tb^ of the nutrition of the body, 


for instance, is deduced in this way. (t 
is traced through fire, water and earth 
to the * true ' or the * real ’ and thence to 
the self ; the argument concluding with 
the famous dictum : “ That art thou." 
(Chand VI : 8—16), ‘‘Who is that 
Brahman who is within all f* asked a 
pupil of Yajniwa'/iya^ and he replied, 
“Thyself that is within all.*’ When the 
pupil sought for a clearer explanation 
of this self Yajnava^ Ikya described it as 
the subject of all p.sychical functions 
which can not lie viewed discursively 
as an object (Brih III : 4). 

VI. Wc have now sketched what 
seems to us to be the history of this 
fundamental conception of the identity 
of the at man with Brahman, Begin- 
ning with a belief in a plurality of 
gods which deify the principal natural 
forces outside the individual mind, 
there was a transition first to a 
more rational apprehension of these 
forces, and to the recognition of the 
importance of other powers present 
within the individual ; then to the 
thought of the unity of these groups in 
two dominant forces : one the p>ower 
of breathing pre.sent within the indivi- 
dual and the other the power of the 
wind in Nature outside ; and finally to 
the conviction that the two forces are 
one. Further this conception of a uni- 
versal creative force became spiritu- 
alised in the ideas of the Altman and 
Brahman, which in their turn, were 
comprehended as idenijea). In this 
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thought of a Universal Spirit and the 
dibcovery that it is the same as the 
power in the self which is the cause of 
all bodily and mental functions, there 
is a real advance. 

Prom the first the divine had been 
represented as mysterious, creating, 
controlling and conserving powers. 
These were represented vaguely after 
the manner of powers within man, but 
they remained distant and ilUdefined, 
since no direct experience of them was 
possible. Although the belief arose 
that the many powers were manifesta- 
tions of a single power, the nature of 
the one power remained as mysterious 
as ever. It was with the growing con- 
viction that this primary creative power 
In the universe, Is also the power within 
the individual, that the conception 
became illumined. Man has immediate 
experience of his own spirit. His inter- 
pretation of this experience as the 
def>endence of the senses upon breath- 
ing or consciousness, may or may not 
be accurate, but the experience upon 
which the interpretation is based is 
immediate and cannot be doubted. 
Whatever, then, man's rendering of his 
own experience may be, its importance 
as shedding light upon the nature of 
ultimate Reality cannot be overrated. 
In the first place, there is no other 
experience With which he is immedi- 
ately acquainted ; secondly, it is an 
experience of spirit, or in other words, 
of a Self-determining and creative for^ ; 
gWd thirdly, it is a truly universal 


experience. Not only may the experience 
of any individual expand into and 
embrace the universe, but through the 
particularity of its content a universal 
is expressed which is identical in all 
finite spirits. The history of thought 
concerning Reality has consisted in the 
main in repeated attempts to unfold 
the nature of Universal Spirit present 
within the self ; and nowhere, perhaps, 
is there an earlier and more clear 
apprehension of this thought than in 
the Upanishads. 

VII. Having traced the growth of 
the conception of a Universal Spirit, 
it is important that we should endea- 
vour to anderstand how the relation of 
this spirit to man's concrete experiences 
of the world and of himself is con- 
ceived. This is the more urgent because 
— as we have already noticed — the con- 
ception has its roots in his intuitive 
representations of natural forces. 

As one would expect from a historical 
review of the growth of the conception 
of Brahman, there are passages which 
teach that the relation of this Universal 
Spirit to the world and to men is at 
once both a relation of immanence and 
transcendence. In this connection a 
passage from the Cha'ndogya Upantshad 
is mosf instructive. Brahman is defined 
successively as each of the powers 
within the individual and as the various 
powers In Nature. The series is pro- 
gressive and leads through conscious- 
ness, and the absK>tateIy great to 
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A'Oftan, in which alone do we find a 
perfectly adequate conception of the 
Universal Spirit. Nevertheless the de- 
scriptions of Brahman as consisting of 
the different psychic and cosmic forces 
are not rejected *as entirely false. 
These powers all come from the AUtnan, 
and the man who worships Brahman or 
any one of them is promised a rich 
reward. He is to be master of the 
region over which the particular power 
extends. Such a one has conceived 
Brahman truly but iindequately ; and 
since inadequately, there is a higher 
conception to whicii he has not attained. 
The teaching of this passage is that 
Brahman is a power present within 
every manifestation of force in the 
universe and tlie self, but that his 
universal being is not completely 
present in any one manifestation, nor 
even in all manifestations (Chand 7). 
The same idea is implied when speech, 
breath, the eye and the ear arc de- 
scribed as the four feet of Brahman 
Chand ill; 18^: as well as when 
Yajnavalkya commends the pupil who 
defines Brahman in turn as speech, the 
breath, the eye, the ear, the mind and 
the heart, but goes on to enquire 
whether he has learned the resting place 
and support of these functions 
<Brih. IV : 1 and 2), 

If this teaching is once grasped the 
two apparently contradictory tendencies 
in the Upanishads towards idealism on 
the one hand, and pantheism on the 
other will become easily intelligible. 


The idealistic tendency emphasises the 
transcendent and therefore negative 
relation of Brahman towards all actual 
and possible empirical manifestations, 
Every manifestation is inadequate as a 
complete expression of the Universal 
Spirit, and with re.spect to any such 
manifestation it is possible to say : “It 
is not thus.’* The pantheistic tendency, 
on the other hand, emphtisises the 
reality of phenomenal manifestations 
because of the presence within them of 
the Universal Spirit, 

VI IF. Despite, however, this sense of 
the need for a more concrete interpreta- 
tion, the dominant tendency in ibt 
Upanishads is that towards a negative 
and abstract apprehension of Universal 
Spirit. The most important descrip- 
tions of Brahman are by means of the 
negation of attributes which belong to 
the world as experienced. “He is in- 
comprehensible, for he is not compre- 
hended ; indestructible for he is not 
de.stroyed ; unaffected for nothing 
affects him ; he is unfettered, undistur** 
bed and suffers no harm.** ( Brih 
IV ; 2 ^ ; iv : 4 *“ ; III : 9*® i » * 3*)- 
Even in the passages above quoted, 
where the immanence of Brahman Is 
implied, we are confronted with the 
characteristic Wr/r*, ‘iV#/f* ; ‘Not tbus^ 
not thus**, when any attempt is made 
to define him (Brih IV : I and 2 )* And 
this negative conception of the Universal 
Spirit is further emphasised when the 
purpose of the enquirer is not merely 
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speculatively to apprehend Brahman^ 
but practically to experience him. He 
then learns that salvation, the enjoy- 
ment of the Universal Spirit, is only 
possible after he has freed himself from 
bondage to the world and stilled every 
desire which sensible objects may beget. 
By continued self-discipline he must 
subdue every passion, and by with- 
drawing the mind from all interests in 
the illusory sense world, he must direct 
the attention of his Spirit to Brahman 
(Brih in : 5). It is this belief which 
lends significance to continued medita- 
tion upon the sacred syllable ‘Om* ; and 
for this reason also deep sleep is the 
most fitting symbol of the emancipated 
self (Brih IV ; 3, 4). Here we have 
reached a conception which is the 
contrary of the Vedic belief. The 
fundamental change may be illustrated 
by the teaching about desire {Xama) 
in the Vedas and the Upanishads. The 
Vedas deify desire as one of the most 
powerful of the gods. Desire, we are 
told, was the first to arise ; he was the 
primal seed and germ of Spirit (R.V. X : 
119^). And not only Is he approached 
as the first of the.gods, he is worshipped 
as the strongest also (A.V. ix : a-**). 
Over against this stands the teaching 
of the Upanishads in which desire is 
regarded as an evil which must some 
how be got rid of^ and the ideal state 
is described as that in which a man 
is untroubled by desire. • ( Brih 
IV t and 

UK the Chandogya Uponishad there is a 


IX. Such a negative and abstract 
apprehension of the Universal was 
natural in the times of the Upanishads. 
When first the nature of the Divine 
Spirit was grasped clearly as one and 
universal, the mind being impressed 
with the unity, the timelessness and 
changelessness of the universal, was 
struck with its contrast to the plurality, 
change atkl decay of ordinary experi- 
ence. Between the two there seemed 
to be an oppo'sition that is absolute. 
The fact, too, that the universal was 
apprehended as subject emphasised this 
opposition. Since no theory of the 
synthesising activity of the subject was 
known, liiere seemed to be a funda- 
mental difference between the incom- 
prehensible subject and its contents 
which wc»re present to it as objects. 
Thus the conviction arose of the need 
for the negation of the world of objects, 
if the universal subject was to be at- 
tained. But in the negative conception 
do we find the complete fulfilment of 
this sincere, earnest and prolonged 
search after the supreme spiritual 
Reality ? In a word do we find the 
Ved-anta J 

passage which approaches nearer the truth, but 
it stands alone. lirahman is there described 
not as that which negates desires, but as that 
which contains all desires {Brakmt^^uroH). 
Briiknuin is the AUman purged from illegimate 
desires and therefore from sin and sufTeringt 
but he is not therefore without desires and 
purposes. The ideal condition Is tepresented 
as one in which all desires and purposes are 
true {Safyakdma Safydsanka^) (viil : i % **.) 
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X. This question, it seems to me, 
must be answered in the negative. In 
the first place the search was for a 
principle which wculd^ explain man’s 
experience of the spiritual powers both 
in the world and within himself ; and 
no conception of a universal spiritual 
Being, which is attained by negating 
creative power a? it is observed in 
nature and present in desire and the 
perceptions of the senses, can adaquately 
explain such experiences. Oliicr 
tendencies, which seek a more concrete 
interpretation, are present in the IJpain- 
shads but these are secondary, and 
further, the principle of the concrete 
union of the universal with the indivi- 
dual is not adaquately conceived.* 

•An argument in the Yajurved.i which is 
repeated in the Isa Upanishad appears to 
suggest the need for knowledge which syn- 
thesises the universal with the individual. 
There it is argued that those who worship 
Sambhuti fall into darkness, while those who 
Asambhuti fall into still greater d.iik- 
ness.% At the same lime we are reminded of 
the inadequacy of Vidya and Avniyti in them- 
selves and of the need of both avidya and vidya 
in order to obtain immortality. The meaning 
is somewhat obscure, but the simplest and 
most direct explanation seems to be » that 
Sambhuti indicates empirical existence and 
Aiambhuti the unformed and ^ non-existent. 
Sambhu from which Sambhuti is derived 
originally means to be together, and hence 
from the Idea of sexual union to be born or to 
exist Asamhhuti would then refer to the 
opposite of thisi viz : to the as yet unborn or 
non-existent Corresponding to these Vidya 
WOUI4 prefer to knowledge of the unformed, 


Secondly there was a feeling in Vttiu: 
limes that the divine powers held moral 
relations to men {Vidt, sec. 11 . 
p. i 6 i — 21). This sense of moral rela- 
tions between deities and men was not 
so prominent as in some other early 
religious literatures, but it was regarded 
as essential to the representation of 
many of the gods. Now the feeling of 
moral relations also finds no adequate 
fulfilment in the negative conception 
which seeks a universal that transcends 
mural distinctions. 

the .IS yet non'Cxl!>lcnt, a moaning which is 
easily derived from iis usual significance of 
knowledge of the highest Hrahman which is 
unformed .ind is often referred to .is Asat ; 
and At idya would signify opinions of empirical 
objects. It llii.s iiUeipreiation be correct, wo 
arc reminded in these discourses of the futility 
of alien pting to comprehend the nebulous uu* 
formed cause of the universe, apart from the 
existence in which this c.ivisc is revealed, or to 
know empiric.d cxistem es without understand- 
ing their union in the supreme cause. 

The confusion in ilie use of the terms *Sat* 
and 'Asat* seems to point to a feeling of th* 
same need. The following conflicting state* 
ments arc made. (1) In the beginning there 
was neither *Sa/’ nor *Asa/’ (R. V. X : xag ; 
Svet IV : 18). (2) *Asa/' ;ilonc existed in the 
beginning, and from *Asat* through *Sat^ the 
world became ( Chand. Ill : 19 | Tail It : 7). 
(3) *Sat* existed in the beginning, since it is 
impossible to derive kVn/’ from 'AsaV (Chatid* 
VI ; 2*). The contradictions will probably be 
explained by maintaining that where AmHu 
said to be the primary existence, Asab^mtsktit 
. the ‘empirically non-existing'; where Sai 
is referred to in this way, it signifies 
the ‘non-empirically existing' ; whereas in the 
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^ XI. Progress towards fulfilment 
may be attained by a more perfect 
grasp of the principle discovered and in 
a way, so clearly conceived by the 
thinkers of the Upanishads viz., the 
principle that knowledge of Universal 
Spirit must be attained through know- 
ledge of the universal characteristics of 
the self. But help may be received for 
the interpretation of this principle from 
more modern thinkers. In later times 
changes took place annulling the 
tendency towards an abstract rendering 
of concepts, which is so prominent in 
the Upanishads. Among the most 
irafK)rtant of these was the discovery of 
exact science which demands an ade- 
quate recognition of the plurality of 
objects in the world, and the growth of 
democracy with its insistence upon the 
value of the individual. Thus we should 
expect to find such a re-interpretation 

passages where neither ^Saf nor ^Asat'' is said 
to be primary the absolute incomprehensibility 
of the original c ause is implied, 'rhis may or 
may not have been in the minds of the ancient 
rishis, but to me it !s < le.ir that the term ‘.Vti/’ 
represents a conceptiun which is derived from our 
immediate cxjicricrcc, and that V/W* is merely 
the negative of this conception. The constant 
interchange of the terms in the endeavour to 
describe the primary Cause shows in the tirst 
place a feeling of the utter impossibility of 
interpreting ultimate Reality save in the light 
of experience ; and secondly the emptiness of 
the conception ^Sa/* which is identical with 
. unless filled by rcfiection upon the con- 
crete content of experience. 


of principles as gives greater significance 
to empirical experience. 

Many centuries later than the Upani- 
shads, a great /tiodcrn thinker — Imma- 
nuel Kant — following a similar method, 
revealed universal characteristics of the 
self which transform it at the two points 
where the conception of the Upanishads 
appears most defective. Kant showed 
first that the self is a synthesising 
principle, and secondly that one of its 
essential features is moral consciousness. 
With regard to the first point it is clear 
that if the universal self present within 
the individual is a synthesi.sing power, 
it must function only in relation to the 
intuitions or representations of the 
world which are given. Apart from such 
intuitions its activity will be impossible 
for there can be no synthesis apart from 
a content or material to be synthesised. 
Thus the self does not negate the world 
and experience ; on the other hand it 
constitutes that world. Apart from the 
self there could benowoild; and not 
only so, but the converse is equall^^ true, 
for apart from the given intuitions 
there could be no consciousness of self. 
Kant himself, however, failed to under- 
stand completely the consequences of 
his great discovery. He believed that 
the self in synthesising the given intui- 
tions distorts the representations of the 
real objects which give rise to them. 
Although he demonstrated that the self 
in so far as it constitutes the objects of 
experience is a synthesising activilyi 
there always remained with ^ him 'the 
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belief that the transcendent ego in 
itself is an analytic principle, and that 
the ideal for knowledge is a purely 
analytic consciousness which creates its 
own object and to which therefore intui- 
tions are not given. He points out that 
in explaining the functioning of the 
synthetic principle, he is describing the 
specifically human consciousness, and 
that the knowledge of such a conscious- 
ness was necessarily limited to appear- 
ances. This belief led Kant to the 
distinction between phenomena and 
nouinena, and to all the perplexing 
difficulties which arise from the relation 
between these two types of being. 
Benedetto Croce, an Italian thinker of 
to-day, can help us to overcome some 
of these difficulties. He sliows us that 
the self in synthesising is not distorting 
that which is given in experience, but 
is exercising an essential function of 
spirit in revealing its true nature. 
There can be no analytic activity of the 
self, save that which presupposes 
synthetic activity. The ideal conscious- 
ness is a consciousness which functions 
not analytically but .synthetically ; so 
that the unity of the self is a unity 
which through^ its intuitions embraces 
and does not negate the universe. 

Once the significance of this principle 
is grasped, it will be seen that there is 
here a conception of the self which 
leads right back to the concrete world 
of individual things and persons, in 
place of a conception which leads away 
from i|nd negates them. 


terms analytic and synthetic were not 
used by the writers of the Upanishads, 
it is clear that the self is conceived by 
them as an analytic principle. The 
process of apprehending the self is a 
process of learning the way in which it 
is independent of intuitions, or in other 
words, is independent of that which is 
given in immediate experience. The 
reason why dream consciousness is 
supposed to • rc|)rc.scnt the self more 
truly than waking con.sciousncss, is that 
ill dreams the individual without receiv- 
ing intuitions, creates his own object. 
When the self is comprehended as a 
synthesising principle, however, it is 
seen that the plurality of intuitions, 
which link it to the world, arc as essen- 
tial as the universal unity which relates 
them. Moreover such au interpretation 
of the Universal as concrete was im- 
possible until the * discovery that the 
activity of the .self is a synthesising 
activity, and for this reason the sugge.s- 
tions in the Upanishads which point to 
a synthesis could not be developed. 

In the second place Kant reminds us 
of the vital importance of moral con- 
sciousness for understanding the essential 
nature of the self. For him the sense 
of right and wrong with its implication 
of spiritual freedom is a universal 
feature of the finite self. This attribute 
also belong.s to the self, not merely as 
an appearance in time and space, but, 
as ultimate reality. Here we have the 
foundation of responsible personality: 
a personality which is (real and whi<;h 
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gives value to the acts that emanate 
therefrom. Such a person is at once 
universal and individual. He must be 
universal for he is under obligation to 
seek the good, and individual since be 
must realise the good in the actual 
circumstances of his life. As individual 
each person is unique, and differs from 
any other person. Moral persons are 
not beings which can be negated or 
transcended. They have a place in the 
ultimate order of things, and must be 
related *to* or related the universal 
Spirit. 

XII. We have endeavoured to follow 
the development of the conception of 
a spiritual Reality from the Vedas to 
the Upanishads, and have discovered 


that the history of the conception is 
continuous and progressive. This being 
so, the representations in the Vedas 
cannot be final. It. appears to us thabthe 
conceptions of the Upanishads also are 
not final, and that this is more parti- 
cularly true of the abstract and negative 
conception. They are not final because 
they do not fulfil the aspiration of the 
whole search of which the development 
is the outcome.. This aspiration is more 
completely satisfied by some modern 
conceptions than by any of the ideas of 
the Upanishads, although, as we have 
seen, the insight of many of the 
thinkers of that period was strikingly 
profound. 


G. H. Langley. 
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THE AGE OF INSECTS. 

By C. a. Ealand, m.a., 

Author of 

Insects and Mun^ Insect Enemies^ &c. 

At a certain period during the infancy 
of the world strange monsters peopled 
its surface, gigantic long' necked crea- 
tures disported themselves in its waters 
and uncanny flying beasts filled the air; 
it was the Age of Reptiles. They 
possessed the earth, and it vv is their 
world for the time being. Ollier times 
brought other Ages, till to-day we 
appear to have arrived at the Age of 
Insects. The statenuint may be received 
with incredulity by those who have 
given it but a passing thought, yet the 
fact remains that insects are, directly 
and indirectly, doing more harm to man 
and his belongings than any other 
single agency since the birth of the world. 

From the earliest recorded times 
insects have been mentioned in uncom- 
plimentary terms. They were implicated 
in the plagues of Egypt ; they have 
devastated the face of the earth ever 
since. Of the half-dozen most deadly 
diseases to which man is heir, four at 
least are transmitted from man to man 
sblely by the agency of insects. More 
loss is caused to the farmer, the stock- 
breeder, and the market-gardener by 
liiaecti than by any other means. Vast 
Mgiheertng projects — ^the early cflbrts 
<0 eonttruct the Panama Canal, to wit- 


have been abandened on account of 
the.se six-legged enemies of man ; other 
schemes of les* er importance have only 
matured at the cost of thousands of 
human lives because ticks, which are 
closely allied to insects, transmitted 
di.sease far and wide. A South American 
suspension bridge is actually known as 
Verruga Bridge, on account of the toll 
that verruga-fever, a tick-transmitted 
disease, took of the lives of the workmen 
engaged in its construction. 

Apart from disease, heavy financial 
loss is caused annually by insects. We 
must turn tti the United States for 
figure.s. The Americans estimate that 
the actual money loss occasioned by 
insects, in their country during a year 
amounts to no less than two hundred 
and fifty million pounds. One-fifth of 
the American fruit-crop is destroyed 
annually ; and, by one species of insect 
alone, the rich vineyards of France were 
threatened with total destruction. Add 
to this story the fact that a man's 
activities may be reduced as much as 
75 per cent, for a number of years by 
such a disease as malaria, and it Is clear 
that the insect question is not one to be 
lightly shelved. 

There are rather more than five btm* 
dred thousand different kinds of animals 
on the earth at the present day, and of 
these at least three hundred and fif^ 
thousand are insects. As a class fiiey 
far outnumber any other class in the 
animal kingdom. Individually they sue 
more numeroiis than all the test, of 
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animats combined*-a fact that is liable 
to ii^ disregarded ; it is mainly on 
f^ctbunt: of their numbers that they are 
80 dangerous. Their attacks on man 
bnd his property are, for the most part, 
80 insidious that they may be overlooked 
ibr a considerable time or escape obser- 
vation altogether. 

The summary of insect devastation 
fliakes doleful reading. In this country 
we are often subjected to considerable 
annoyance by the bites of gnats. Well, 
a ghat is a mosquito ; they are one and 
the same-ihing ; and mosquitos are cer- 
tainly the worst enemies of mankind 
the world over ; though, so far as we 
know, the British species do not trans- 
mit any disease. It is always wise to 
a proviso when writing of blood- 
sucking insects, for the harmless insect 
of to-day may, by the light of later 
rdM^i^h, prove eventually to be a serious 
menace to health. 

Malaria is passed from patient to 
^tleht by a mosquito. Not so very 
lobg ago this disease was thought to 
^ginate in damp places ; in fact, the 
very word ^malaria* is derived from the 
fiatian mat aria^ *bad air.* The connec- 
tion between the disease and moisture 
la certainly very close^ but not of the 
^aium that the early medical men 
surmts^, Moisture is favourable to the 
oreg^ ot* malaria mosquitoes, but in 
itimt has no connection with the disease, 

flow, the first malaria patient came 

tnCp jMng is a matter of conjecture, but 

i'ii . i. 


frequented by the mosquito essential to 
the transmission of the disease, Its rapid 
spread is assured. This brings us face to 
face with a fact that has been proved 
beyond a doubt ; the disease can only be 
carried by mosquitoes of the genus Ano- 
pheles or some closely related genus. If 
a malaria subject be bitten by a mosquito 
of the genus Theobaldia, for instance, 
which in turn sucks the blood of a 
healthy man, he will suffer no inconve- 
nience beyond the temporary irritation 
common to such attacks. Supposing 
on the otjhcr hand, an Anophtles imbibes 
malaria blood and later passes to a 
healthy person, that person, becomes 
infected with malaria, and thus the 
disease is spread. Each insect can 
infect three or four individuals. With 
the infected blood the mosquito takes up 
a very large number of minute orga- 
nisms; these develop in the insect's 
stomach, then break loose into its body- 
cavity, and eventually find their way to 
its salivary glands. As a result, at the 
end of twelve days or so — the time tal^en 
by the parasites to develop within thie 
mosquito and pass to its salivary glands^ 
— the next human skin to be punctur^ 
by the needle-like sucker of the insect 
is destined to serve as a mantle for a 
malaria victim. It all sounds vmy 
simple, and 'perhaps not very alaroain^ 
but nearly one-half of the sicknm fit 
the tropics is the immediate rnuft ^ 
malvia, a disease whic(i is dissem|aam 
by mosquitoes and . by* 
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Another mosquito— which, by the grip the public imagination. Sleeping 


way, is partiahto pools in the vicinity of 
human dwellings — is the sole agent for 
the transmission of the dreaded yellow* 
fever. This disease, less than twenty 
years ago, was thought to be highly 
contagious and infectious ; however, 
many people who had never been near 
a fever patient contracted yellow-jack, 
as it is called. This set tlie medical 
men thinking, with the result that the 
guilt was laid upon mosquitoes of the 
genus Stegomyia. The story of the 
transmission of the infective germs by 
the insect differs but little from that of 
the similarly transmitted organisms of 
malaria. The human host is only a 
source of infection to the mosquito 
during the first four days of his illness. 
If he is bitten during that time the 
disease will be spread. For a fortnight 
after her drink of yellow fever blood — 
the females alone suck blood—the germs 
of disease incubate within the mosquito. 
Thereafter, for the whole of her existence, 
she will infect by her bite any other 
human being whom she may favour 
with her attentions. It was these two 
mosquitoes, Stegomyia and Anopheles, 
that held up the construction of the 
Panama Canal, till the United States 
Government took the matter in hand and 
dealt so severely with the insects that the 
l^anama district, from being a veritable 
death*trap, has been converted into one 
of the most healthy areas in the tropics. 

For some unaccountable reason cer- 
talif dlsmesi above all others, appear to 


sickness is one of the nuinber. We arc 
confronted from time to time with vast 
problems in the government of our 
African colonies, and not the least of 
them is the control of sleeping-sickness, 
which has spread rapidly over a large 
part of the continent and claimed 
literally hundreds of thousands of lives. 
No disease has created more interest or 
been the subject (jf more careful study ; 
no ailment holds a more tragic fate for 
its victims. Two kinds of fly, closely 
resembling our house-fly, arc res|>onsibl6 
for the spread of this disease. They go 
by t!ie name of Glosin i, fmd are peculiar 
in that they never lay eggs, after thd 
manner of the house-fly, but bring forth 
fully developed grubs, which speedily 
hide in the ground to pupate. Mosqui* 
toes, it will be remembered, carry disease 
from man to man ; Glosina, on the other 
hand, may derive its disease-causing 
organisms from big gamr, which act as 
reservoirs without af)parcntly suffering 
any ill effects. It is not till a month or 
so after its sanguinary meal that the fly 
becomes infective ; during this time the 
causative parasites of sleeping-sickness 
are undergoing changes within the 
insect's body. Then, for at least foot 
months, man or beast bitten by the fly 
will surely become infected b;^ the 
organisms causing sleeping-sickness. 
Some comfort may be derived from the 
fact that these flies live only in definite 
situations, or *fly belts and, by destroy* 
ing the brush'^wood which the flies 
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frequent, or by moving tiie natives €H 
bl^Uom the ‘belts,’ considerable pro* 
gress has been made toiwards reducing 
the ravages of sleeping-sickness, 

Compared with the last-named 
disease, plague may be considered a 
disease of the Middle Ages. Not that 
it has been stamped out, by any means 
—there have been some recent serious 
outbreaks — but its greatest ravages, 
when it became a perfect scourge' 
occurred in the years of long ago. It 
and Its method of transmission, how- 
ever, arc so well understood that it is 
one of the diseases which may be said 
to be in a fair way to being eradicated. 
Originally a disease of rats and some 
Other rodents, plague is carried to man 
by the agency of a flea. 

The cup is by no means full yet ; the 
list of insect misdemeanours can be 
extended to far greater . lengths. The 
common house-fly, which most of us in 
our youth were taught to protect, is now 
known to be a very important agent in 
the transmission of tuberculosis, though 
it accomplishes its fell designs in a 
diflerent manner from the flea, the tse- 
tse fly— as Glossina is called — and the 
mosquito ; for it has no biting or pierc- 
ing mouth, so it cannot penetrate the 
'human skin. It is no less dangerous 
on this account : its filthy habits render 
it obnoxious. Consider* what happens 
wben an insect, with a body well 
adapted for the carriage of germs, feasts 
' and ftivoU on the dung^heap, the out- 
fide privy, or the garbage-tin, and a 


moment later, in an attentpt to quench 
its thirst, drowns itself in the contents 
of the milk-jug, or becomes hopelessly 
involved in the family jam. 

In some parts of the tropics and sub- 
tropics a hideously disfiguring disease, 
known as elephantiasis, is rife ; it is so 
called on account of the enormous 
swelling which it produces in the limbs 
and other organs of its victims, so that 
a human 1^ may grow to resemble that 
of an elephant. 'The actual disease 4s 
caused by minute, transparent, thread- 
like worms, not more than one* 
hundredth of an inch in length, which 
dwell in ^te human blood and lymph. 
And here . is a very pretty, though true, 
story of these parasites. By day bipod 
drawn frofi a pricked arm or finger or 
leg of a man suffering from elephantiasis 
would probably reveal no trace of these 
tiny worms ; towards evening the same 
test would show a multitude of the 
parasites, a proof that they lurk in the 
deep-seated vessels in the day-time, and 
travel to the vessels just below the skin 
at nights. There is a reason for almost 
everything in nature, though sometimes 
her ways are obscure. Any one who 
has lived in a mosquito-infested country 
knows, only too well, that the attacks of 
these insects are always more virulent 
after sundown ; during the day they 
bite hut little or not at all. The Mood- 
parasites, then, by coming to that part 
of the human body where they have the 
best chance of being socked up by e 
mosquito, ate time when this is nioft 
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likely to happen, are giving themselves 
every opportunity of being carried to a 
new host. Again, it is necessary for 
them to be taken up by the mosquito, 
for only in its muscles can they 
complete their life-cycle. 

Many ticks are proved disease- 
carriers, a dozen different flies are under 
suspicion, the bedbug is all but convict- 
ed, and lice also have a record equally 
bad. Practically every insect capable 
of piercing the mammalian skin must 
he under suspicion till such time as it is 
acquitted of disease--carrying prof)(*i\ cit- 
ies. It is not pleasant reading, when 
there is so much that is beautiful in the 
insect world ; but facts arc not always 
pleasant. 

Hut even could some undreamed-of 
power destroy all the disease-hearing 
insects in a night, the situation would 
still be serious. 7 'he monetary loss 
occasioned by these little pests is almost 
beyond belief. Take the codling m«»th, 
the little scoundrel whose unwelcome 
grub is so often discovered at home in 
the core of an apple. He has been 
known to destroy 90 per cent, of an 
applecrop, not only in one year and at 
one place, but over and over again. 
Seeing that he is common wherever 
apples are grown, his escapades are no 
small drain on the pockets of the apple- 
growers. The Mediterranean fruit-fly, 
probably the most destructive fruit-pesl 
in the world, is of such importance — or 
shall we say so notorious f — that special 
quarantine officers are appointed at all 


the North American ports to prevent his 
effecting a landing. The grape-vine 
Phylloxera destroyed in less than 
twenty years one-third of France’s fair- 
est vineyards ; then it was discovered 
that the attacks of the pest could be 
circumvented by grafting the French 
vines on to American stock, which had 
become immune from the insects* 
attacks. The Colorado potato-beetle 
put half the potato-growers in the world 
into a state of panic till a remedy for it 
was discovered. The Hessian fly 
frequently causes a loss of 50 per cent, 
of the wheat-crop in countries where 
this cereal is extensively grown. These 
form a select band of six-Ieggcd 
criminals, to which may be added a 
couple from the alm«)st countless host of 
destructive insect*-, mainly because they 
arc surrounded by tlie glamour of 
romance. The gipsy moth is sufliciently 
destructive in F.urope to Ije classed as 
a pest ; it is partial to woodland trees. 
It has, however, never become so abso- 
lutely out of hand in its native noine rh 
it has in the land of it.s adoption, 
America, where it was accidentally 
introduced just fifty years ago. It is the 
old tale of the rabV)its in Au.stralia over 
again, with this difference-— they were 
purposely introduced, but the introduc- 
tion of the gipsy moth was an accident. 
Half-a century *ago an American 
entomologist was seeking a substitute 
for silk ; he collected silk-spinning 
moths from all over the world, and 
among them he imported the gipsy 
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moth from Kiirope. was careless of 
his changes, and some escaped, with the 
result that ov«!r a million dollars a year 
is now hein^ paid by tlie American 
Government in a vain attempt to keep 
the little aliens in check. P-very likely 
remedy anrl a jirnod many unlikely 
remedies have been tried. Predaceous 
beetles, whicli liad kept the insect within 
bounds in its Kuropean home, were 
introduced ; cv(:rythin<^^ in fact, that the 
cleverest entomfdf)^isls in the world 
could think of has been attempted, with 
the result that the insect is still spreading, 
and rtiinino valuable forests as it c^oes, 
Half-a-century aj:jo also another insect, 
in the shape of the cottony cushion scale, 
was introduced into America from 
Australia. It destroyed about half the 
citrns-f^roves in California within ten 
years. The Americans attacked the 
problem with their usual perspicuity, 
and sent an (‘ntomni«)oist to Australia 
t«> stud)’ the native habits of the insect. 

1 1 is researches provetl the hap[>iest in 
the whole realm of economic entoinoloj^^y. 
A little ladybird beetle was sent all the 
w«y from Australia to America to see 
if it would lend its aid in the destruction 
of the cottony cushion scale. So 
.successful were its efforts — it devoured 
the scale whenever and wherever it 
could be found — thatrat the present time 
there are ^reat breedings establishments 
in America where the ladybirds are 
reared in millions, and when an out- 
break of the citrus-pest occurs the 
h<«tlcs arc despatched to de*at with the 
situation. As a consequence, the 


cottd'ny cushion scale is no longer a 
serious pest to citrus-growers, and it hiis 
been brought within reasonable limit': 
solely by the little Australian ladybirti. 

On the credit side there is little t > 
add. Few insects give us anything nf 
real value The siikworm ; the honey- 
bee ; the lac insect, which provides 
shellac ; the cocliineal insect, which fell 
into disrepute with the introduction of 
aniline dyes \ and one or two others of 
minor importance, are almost the f)nly 
insects which are a benefit to mankiiifl. 
Little enough in very truth to balance 
against the awful indictment which 
could he hrouglU against insects in 
general. In the Hoer War disease 
carried off more men than did bullets, 
and much of this disease was caused by 
insects. The true liistory of the present 
war has y(?t to be written, but preven- 
tive niKlicine lias progressed rapidly in 
recent years ; hence much belter condi- 
ti«*ns prevail. '1 lie appointment of 
competent entomoU^gists on every front 
is a move in the right direction. 

Kvery summer the question of infant 
mortality is raised ; as often the house- 
fly is hafried in a half hearted manner. 
It must be brought home to the public 
that the house-fly is the cause of the 
majority of these deaths which we cm 
so ill .afford. When that is done, *the 
man in tlie street' and 'the woman at 

home* will unite in a war of extirpation. 

Are we to leave the insect in eventual 
Command in this world of ours, or, with 
the advent of happier times, will he be 
dealt with as he deserves ? 

The Chambers’s Journals, 
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ati!«t9 I r9f9 99 ^'icaa * 9199 ; ca 999 
^niaa a#iici aiaa afac® *iif«a aw 9 I 19 - 
aiaa at<9 a^® 1 

«i9ta aa, aiaia ‘faalai’ 1,99 aaa ,at9i- 
Hs 91, ca aai *115919 art Tsianaf 
alii i^a-atatcia aiaitaia •• 9ia1«iaa 
at?c9 ‘14 c»ica9 I 9ia1*ia9 111999 aiiaa- 
‘liai 9iU99ia I ataliini aita C5iti aitaa- 
leal atai aial?a 9t9ta ‘fwlai’ aialili a* 
4919 i>i9i aiaiai 9c«9 1 aiat^ai aiit ca 

tiai ‘li59f'§ alia f99t ’lliltll C99 1 *Tl59f? 

alia 9tc9cat 9il9‘fa9iai’ aiiaaicaa iiwi 
alai^ai9 «9a<f 9ta 1 4? taac9 9ifa 9iat- 
«tai allC9 4991 i9 *ia 491 f9r99 ’9191C9 
aa caiaa 1 ca aaa acaa cata aHc9ft 91 ; 
aitca 99 «ia aw, 9iai C9 9r»i cai8 931 
cait 9itc9 9191 faaci^acaa fail 
c99ica ca 199 94 f9t9c»9^ 9ia't«iaa atii 
949lf»l cat CJ1%1 I 

'siaii *11 9i^#ai 9111 afa* 4iaii ^ti 
atwia ai 9it, ai aa aiaaiw ai 9it 1 

49919 ati #1911 aicaiaj *jiai 
a«i4a» call 9 li» auat«9» caia 4a< ttan 
9faia1a lai9 I|»tf94rai cata, #taiCTi afffiia 
caa9C9 41911 cati^iiea aaa *i9in 414« 
9rni faiicaa •, 9it 4f9 acficsi afaa 4t 9i8l 
91919 991 f9f*lai 9fll1 19919 I 

9it9i999 aifa9i i^ 9i9l«iai 9111 a^tai 
9 4lf99l 9919 C919 991 af911 ll91 <r9in 
9fia 91 1 


^amaac*Ri 



>*« <lhwi-C*iK I t M 


CKf fl*! CTW5 ^t<R 

« fisc’ll «*»tl 

fs'etfl ^ttiw fT^ ! 

fi fii »it:, 

'ewi'rtw ww *t«itc»i'BXT 

<«'(c»it ^Tf8? ^<0 

c»lt*t, «tc» *(tf^ 'Itf^ 
rw 5fn{i, #tfi f*ni 

^19 9? ! 

« C>»n £"J1«*«1 

fei9fir9t>l9 9ff 91 

w’n « c9trt^ 

Ht9 fwci f59 "IHSII I 
11 fl <11W1 fll-119-Cil 
•IICTI cntwft Klt?«*tMl 


C1«IW ««W flW^J OTH 
ifilll l«!tW— 

Iwi ^Itl^lWCTtl 

W 19 19W T 

fid <•>1^9 

f9*t9 dtlTl 9t9tfl'®Vt 
111 ^ C9 C9tl >9 filti I 
19 C9l^ 'Stt 19C9 Cll^9 C991, 
919 8l*lttl ^fil9 99 Clll, 
99^991 911991^^9, 

91 9tri C611 9199 
4 |i 19 91 11 91l9« 'ifl 9tf9 
lltltl 91 919119 I 

5ltW9Jt9 


’rtiWwi I 

9191 91911 iW^St 9119^ “Itl" 9tf9l9 91^1 919191 9919 £999tT 9111111 "itf* 
nnrtl llWfll. fll 1111 r99l9 Cl f9 f9 99t9 flftlffUllCfl C1-C91 C91 9199 “91^ 
(91 3pn99Ul 9fl9l9 91119 T 9C1I 9W 9l9, 9 itl” 9r9, 9l9tr99tC9 IjWl, ^ 
Cfl IffWlll 9911 llflfll 91M1191 ifim 91911 91, 919 919111119 ifnni I 

91199 Til <1 9ll9 Flf99ni C91 "111’ ^9tfll 9^ -991161 C91 11199111 91199 l^tltCV | Itf 
fi|919 tirtl 9!119 Hf* l9lin9 iflll 9999 9CTl 9tl1 C9r|ll9 f»t9tl9 9t9l If. f i t i tCl 
1^9tri9l9l 9ll9firC91 Clllf 91911^11 ^>911 9919 Ml 9911 ^9f9 ^ *C9 «ft9|i!t9 
9961 fl9l9 9191 9fll9 991 llltft 919 9tltl| 9^ 9 999 91%! ftl19 iW 9W 9frtt9 
#lrt 9^191111 0919 I 9l4 91999 ^ 9f|ltl9l 91911 .919 9# 









A cf, *lfiw arsfipB 

CTC5 «5r»i'5 ?^ir> •itf’m i” 

•IfPrtiWfHf, Tf^,»Wl% P»ll 

m « ^t*f "tf c^r Jiwi 'Si5r*i« 

Itn J»1 ’Ml *rtf5 HI I 

^tff, 

HHWW^ I §?n %i:^ 

'H1HTIH3 CWrt HI f»HI HtH H«tfH CHtHHIH 
4lt« HHHI HtH Hi ? ^HH?H1H CHtM H^l^a 
■*»H CHH HHOt *11?^'^ « H«l^: HH, 

5^^ '?H<^lH5*tl»HH'gl «TtHHHtC?5 

HHHttH HfHHH r«I«r9«« “HHHtHU” aiH -StHSl 
>?nH. HI? ^tai jihihh hi him H'sihYch 
H tPlHPW « CHtfHHfSar « H9HtHf«3 ?||W HI « HtH 
HIM CHtHHI CHfH® Hit (^) I HHH «CH 
riwtrHHl'eHlH HHf CHNw *11^51 WtHHI Th^ 
'*»HTn! HI HtH HH H>C« ^fH'S H^HtC? nfilHl 
^five HtHI H^H I '5tH HHt HIH 

*|^t»r H^r5— 

HtH« Ht’l(>) ^^H(H5^ ■atHlH CHH1 HU, 

fHl^HHlWCH “HtHI” Hh 8|H -SlBtH ffH ^HtH 
CHtH HfilHH 4ttet H'SHI Ht9 HI, HtH*. HHtfel 

^^«IMIHH Wtf HJH^rs H?!HI HtfHCH I 4H< 

(>) *H1 HI HfHlI HtHI HtpHW HtfHH* 

•HWn HlHH HtPlH HtftH HtfM HCT* 

HH HtfWI HHtStH Hlf«lH5l«H Ht«. 
•HtCT CHPin cHiftfsar fcdii Htfti* 

•ifHHtfHlH HtltCHHtH HftlH* 

HW HtfMl HHtBW CHtlWKSIH Hf«. 
•CHW 15WH HHt ^fHlI HI Hrt« H«tH 
HHHiCn HIWI Htcn fWH HHHW* 

fMn* «%« HtHHiHHH I 
(») “MWr «HtH CHir HHt I 

CrtfttUHHMHH HtHH HtH HHHHHi 

Ht^ HWH HtH HHitHtft CH tfl 4Ht< ^fini H^W 
^«^.HiH1l 


HtHI rttttfH Htl, Hm HHfHHn t HtHi 
•ftfeHlH^ HJHHT® H?HI fH«ttH H^f^iini 

hhhj: awH CH ^ h? chi^hh chihh « 
^MlHt^fl fHPlHI H^HI HlVtlHtl* HItHtI H1H*IH 
H^Hl Hlfml HMI CHH Htnir* c^tH HH HI I 

HtHtHtHH He'S "Htl’'H ^HHfHrrtH 
HH^HHH Hf^ 4ftHt"f, ®Ht'9 H|>pf» p^tH HI 
HI I '5«>HH Htl[%Htr'l5t 'H fHHtH «t C HCH, HWCM 
H^W Hf H 4l5t5 fHH, HltHtH '*»gH fHffH HfHHttf I 
HtHHttHa CHtflH 'HHHtIH «tHtCHH HtUHtM 
CHit HtfM 4H»ttHl H^HtWH Htn ▼ftWfHI 
WtHtHI 4HH« HtPtH HtHHHHfHHrtH HtH Htfllt 

HUHH I 'StHtWH •«!« ?•• HHHWH 

4=*HlfH tfttl?lH H^t'5 CHtfHHfHiarfl *1TI»H 
'BfiiHJtH MHH ffCH HtH^ HCHfH itlltH CHHl 
HtH I (»l 

?Ha Hf^Hl^H H^C® HH^HH H® Hl“HlH,'*ttl 
H^HtlfH 1 CHHtCHC® «ttf CH^ HHI ftf 
HHtHPt— 

sps Hfsca c»H CH %9tH Hfa Hff nltitcf, ^ 
JI®Ht9 fSHII HfHHI CHH1 HtH®® I MH 
fas HttcntHHl HifHH I 

CHHI HtH ®®H HMf*® HtC® HtHi Hl^. <A 
^HtfH Htf HtC® HtHirtHy HtHtff H. "HtHTtitHH 
Ht?H llHi ®atHt^ HH I HtHi >11H tlH|lHr 
HtllH HlHtMtCH 4lt« H* f»H HtHtH 'HfHHrtH 
>1>8 JitHCHf HtflHi HlH I 

“HtHi %HH HtHtHI atlHlH H^tH® HKHftHtftll 
HtHl^HlfHC® ’{.fH® filCHH, HfHHtit HHffHffft 
HtfHlH it %HtfH H<lt HtC®, %Hl HUtlMl 
wfHHTs’t HCH HflfetCHH H®H® HH I ( IliwHWr 

(H) ••Hiriitiac»Htt^®]h[HtfHHrt* 

•HlfirtllHtH HI^HH® HWHHH” 

HHTHlfMt HHldH MiM ^ t 



•ifro—cnh, I 


t 


fwfw >*• Tfki ) I 

^^tsu ’IH >«*«>>%• 

>IW« '^twi Vi '>'>^'> ’ll*??! «•»’! it^ii 
m«1i1 iti ^^1 »ifw 
*if»in itn, ( «««?•<» fac^^ ai'HH® 
mfw *tfwr ♦ifa^i ) 

•ntfwr^w n’»»i w»it*n 
“Si^iwawtn 5f« « *»w »ifni« 
4tf Sf«c»ntf ^»rt wfwa?," »i*« 
>• Viar I (W?1«f ’J«l 

’inilai^'*) 

+ + + + 

vri >i 4 lfi + + 

4 + + •itii ’??'<«» 4m» f»iN«i 

flW •IW Ktf flWtS ’JfiSI c»n><nt5 

«fac« 'svls 

tpi •H^it'a^wl’ic^ a? *ia f*iN?i(ic»i*i i 
cintv U% ^"ntf<i«t»i 

n\n I itii fw»i*« ai’«‘t '« 

ita^nfl •ic« vi\^ •it»it'«»ft»< f»W5i 

W«a laj, 4C41I ^’1Tl»( «I9 Vi I 

tH« tlwcf, •It'll ®iiff« 

Ijo ’w fi»i *11 1 a^ •it*ii ^»iif<i f^f awin 
arf«i¥fir*i «tw *irt, ^nif^it f5<i4t*t w i 
Wtcfi fti^#*iiti 4W‘*II« 'Htt* >if<'e c¥t«i«*i 
• 1 ^ ’vftiM’i ii*w ^«i^»ij «, 

CTt*n W*! ■!*» In^tin alt^wm 411, «C 1 
%ltw< *imi Jill ^f«l ^1 »11IW citani 
*rtiil •i^w iif» itcast |4rta«i i aicita^i 
lUtfl Wi « at»*i iftil ttC4 I al 
W%i «Wi '• ’iwcii *jjl 

ntfw 11 1 ^itwi cfrt ail c¥ii "n 
fian itll ltd! itwi ifia witfaa 

l^n ilcv *iici I ai fvcai Hfii* a 
%na>itlii ana wtfiii •t'ltw %*Kia 


afic® 4tfa 11 irt I firtia* §lia*i4i«. 
afici nicai antm m amift c^iHstim 
itiiiHs. 6#’!'^ iiHi ai? laiimifics 
ciwa cncaaii iwi ’tfiittii iitsia 5 ?si 
itati, aui^ arfi If ijaitia iTi CIS? 

w*i iwi m arm iliitii I iti.cs^^'jt 

aiafa ^•ttfi fafa^ mf^ ail afiiii ifjta 
ijfvt« <jni« laii curl aitatfia fii, 
aaiiM it^ la ninai afia afs? iia 
ijfww^ iwitfa® i^a I ail fa aiat 
ilfaii 1*1111 ii|, C6^^;3ta ai’fti fii^ris 
til I atm iffci §11 ^ti^i aatlcafi , 
fia^ftiiati, “itcii « fa, at 1* Icaa afia'sa 
an atsii fim, 11^^, 'Sits all? itaui i 
aai< Citia 15 icu atm Itfaii aa 5 l 4 
aiiicil afiaaa ital iifta. cian aaiisit 
cifiitat, ?i aai 4 a ciTia i?ii« aiiitia 
cicn “fi" aiifeial aiiiii afiaaaitii 
itat^atca 1 tiatwt^a aiiatalwa 

ciilia 11^, la if? 1111, aiatci ill. ^*11®' 
lifacia §iTa faiatata fii > atuiaiW 
ititii ara iti itci ifafa® 11 a«, ifa 
ciiafiitta .t lai 4i*t»illai “ca^/ itii 
afafia afaii fiitcii (^)i aiitwa cicla 
afa ait^i citacia fiat, at '‘ca%;" “at^^ 
iti" 1^11 §t6ifia ilca afiitff 1 

all cliita itci ataiaci call in itc« 
“Ilf icia «Mi atia itiTiii §r»tti 
aa?f« iiiaia «t« ciiriaiw itata <Ipb 
" itf 11 cm 111 I an itii aiti ttia 
iiiMi fitia iNn atil iti, at fiitci >ii> 
3 h act inpt itin niia i«ai iti, aci §11 

(») iticia fta fiati ( itaa, Pw ) cititi * 
a^lpiewi ’',» 



5>K »IWI1 ] 






v»n I ?^*i ’ici* 

IT: 'iiw ifiin «»t« 

??5trf , fsici -turt*? ^51 ^firsci I 

It: %5» c’ic’&w? >it?t^tt?8 

c^: vs'mts^ m*ti5 
c*isi Hti ■st?^ itn i 

5?W ^tl.9 «:9'Bt9ll *1(9^4 9?C9 I 

“’itwT’eW f>i«99 9t3[ «f’i*it9i9‘t fjj: 'a 

9tl f<II« t>t< Its C9ti>tC»19 •flWJffel 

*)t919 »lfW9 99t9C9 *tttsit9 9<i|1 

9tN»i ac9 C9, at9icir9 «fr99t9lca usA *iij»i 
«« *»t« <99: t: ^:^9 a 9C9W9 isWlffi 

•f99t9t9 9191 9119 v9«9 ■?£-* 9l!9lSlft 

9l9ac9*i <99: *ta>ilt<i9 >iic’af9a 99*9 9i»i 
«Ut91 «!« 99 1 fai iJt *199919 ^f9’»l«t 
<nf9lt 99919 C9919t9 C9 «fll’l9lr18 9191 aiC99 
«lf99H>1t ’19lC»9 9"9f«l ^a 9191 

aiH99 9lf»l9F 9^ W 919; 99 '’t91 StU99 

^(99*19 flW 9f9‘'5 9^C»I9 I fai ®9l9 6lf99«.99 
*119 %f|lf9« 99=9 9C9 .1 %a 9191 3119 9tf99 C««tt 
til lT9 ’f'lW »11919 419U99 ^f9'HC9 «II«C9" I 

( r9aT:**tl1»' 8fe8^ ) 

f9l*llt 9(59C»I 9»I1 9ltt'® »11C9 
«t9 C9Vt8 9999 t[C9^ *‘9tf" ^9lf99 
9:ttf9^ 9tllff»l I ^91 C9919 a 9?9la 
-awrtl *if9f4 9lai 

*99 99C9 C9919 ’SHnH “9tl” %Hf99 
C9 99199 aCW 999T9 fl»l ai9l <a9fHa 9*- 
cawi 9l^l99a c4i 49^6W9 <«9l^ a9£999 
4»9, »t >9 9a 49: 999^^ C991t99 C9l4ft9l9 
9^ af9t«ft 911W99 al9tl99 f99r»lf9a f999t99 

9aj9fl ^nafti aftca 9^9 9lt99 1 Starlt 
•Itawtt 4tfaiial ftt99 SlCT99t^t r997lf9 
. fw, ^|(9'»«tk9t9nm91 999t9lrai 


9lt9«. f9:9 f99tt99 9(199U99 r994 

95t4 9U9C9 celtft (>) W9>*ll«99l «l9t9 
fa9 tt* 9aif9:9, 9i9i faif 99(9:9 a itai aa9 

fw 4t 91»1 ra^99r9<l99 *11*99 Ital99 91^ 
C6\9 9lt 9tC9' 9I1« f*C99 I 

4? raff9t9«»9 t499 ataf9t9 a ff9Il9 
(9:9 9919 =ft99lt99 9^9 a*!* 999191(99 919 
tCfCfl f999 99 I >««f9:(94 91t 915^9 

(9:9 91(h 'iflfse r*C99 I 49f«* «•! 9199:199 
9"1* CB19t;C99 'f^9lll99ir99t 9l\ 9il9 f99jta 
(9(99, 4? 9:(9i 9lt 91(9994919 *1(1 9191 
^*11(9 419 99 I 9lt ^9911*1(9(9:9 9191(9919 
4919 (l£99 I 

9t«Hiw9 aa<« 9'fl999c99 fiaki#^ 
Barl£?9 91^99 (9‘1t9t (9(^1991(9, 19<(9(+1 
«1919I at991 ^*1919 9l« 9(99 ( > ) I IWlftl 
99t9l(99 tiaf® 99 ’tf* 9^ftf9:(ii 

ta llC99 9lt t9f991ll f9« a 91^ ^<1119 TlW I 
(*19*919 t 9 ) 99a:it(99 9* ’•tl9 l(iK9 


(>) CMlft / f'>9'(t*(*Iic8 :(rftDfl «1tri 99(9 9191 
f9f9« atrt ; l#t» f«tl *99 «l9 I 

ff't 9f9j fti9llt a9M9tl9i 

a<<9i it»a aamna alJiH 1 fla €*199919 

itaaatca «9*»; ’caf^^icwi *119 9(99119* (StcHlini 
9Uf9»9tt9 (^9*1 99 91(59 991 9ll*Cf I* 

•Cft^t 49 cal® 919)9 919 f 91f t> 9|a >191 ) 91911 
alslll 9991 €9199)919 99<l9t%9 C9H9 OTCH ailfMwi 
fillinft 9W9 9««199I 999 991 at9l(a 9l9la 11(11 

9919(9(9 afwa 9»a 1 at alsili aiaicn iiai 

9lc»i >999 isata f«ia 9lit(K9i9 1 ” 

•at9911 9rf99 ( lf%9<,^f9) 919 ( 91f1a W* ) a< 
af9i aii99lia alsif* a tnlt aifa awi aaitian 
99491999 «9fiia 9lil(ir 9naiatt( «9ltf|[9lc« 
9ifla49taaii9l»t9ii) 

(>) 9i4ii(4(4i(I* aidlilia m i ^ i 

( 9 ) K^li*! HCTlflia (W *• n*»l 





[ S’? ’iq. 




^11 «tnttw »iwro 
iTi ^n ^t<tfnr<f’i’Kff*f*? «[s (%) I 
Cf«ltftl <•! "ITOfl '»lf*t'»U1 »?tl> C"*!*? 

f*iiT<ft ffltartMfl '«»»«?*? 

Piwi ^1^ Tf*! I >im f j >• ^»it? 

Wiwi 

»H*> 'Bt^t 

•nJfBfilCT^ f Urt r»l«« 41^ «»tfw 

nv’wi^i •*tr«»ir'B f<»i («) I 

fUl* fw »WPI w** 9lf« 

>«<(aWM ’•4f ^Blts ««. >*?%« fnw* 

aioit>f*t tlit* wi 

. f«»nr ii.'B ^51 fl»i, fw?* 

nftw oi^u^t*! C4%4 c»it^ 

Vfv .iff W »I*I< t 

•fitB r»iww iti f»i« ^f»i« I 

WW»H 111 *|«t 

ft»i «^i I ff » fnw Witt "fit*? «fr^<rt4 I 

«ltt cff 'Btcr4 »!’»’»» ff»I *?1 I Ifl 1>«T4 
Owcf C«ltC^ ^4tCH f ^t*tw I 

Bititi «nitfl'1ic9 'e«n f»«it»i I 
159 «t9t9 -fflf fT|tf»l»l, CT9t»H, 

•Iff fl^l C*rt «It>l»>, ft9t9 

Wif ftltt f‘»f f «I 9t^tf f*W99l»l I” 

Stiff iltf >V*1 Stiff *rtif 
cnn CTTH fM9 f Bffitcf «*l«n 9| 
itli fftwt ftfif m, fff ««.ff»i »rttf 
flit Iff fffvtf 9««t 9t1 ^tt I 4 vita Ilt9tl1 


i ff« filjf f antif If 

ff<Niji f <s«iti ^ tfft 


Iff 9iiCf 9 1^ fFil (>) iprtfl fti9i iitfSh 
151lf9Vf#Hci9 IWJ »f9f'fHl Itllltf >!«ns 
iw vrfl9i ficf ftfa I 

ffllltf C«tlv 9tlC9tf9flt9 cnv f<. 

•iff ir c lt99’'tW9 <*fi9f f ftl^f , 

IflV JtCff l4t9 9tflICf9 »5f9iHU 

4l**t *lf999 fW9f«l— 111— >1 9tf1 ( M 

9W11 »1 9ffff Itl «9 9tff Will 8< 
9!9 9fl9fi «1 919 ( ) £lft*lt«l»9l %t 9t9 

9f9tCTfll, Ifl evil 9fWll afl%9 ih 
inlfi 9tl llf« cm 9t9— • • 

119 9Wlff fUflltltlW VJ 
9T9 9t9l Clfllf 9fl[ Cl 1*1 9fW” I 

(>) 1 *ttl tBlft'^llf 9 411111 If flfl« 

Cll 95»lff aw Clfll« 111, 91f llllfl ♦pi. <111 
9l9 ll^miftWl 911— 

*C1119tWfU»l9tl fiflfilll I 
Itflltfl ftlf 911119 llfil" I 
(>) iwtv 9t9rt‘i«: vfwjicn Intfl 9H « 
C5t9.#tftiii cvw evt^ fmtu ilstfrti 4| luff 

ini iflCCT I lUftlll 4»»1 V9 9^1191 fiK*H I 
V811CTC9 9jr» 9W9 (91181) PlVtC99 «9l9 llslfl 
9lC19 *T»H 9nif9 ftn *lt9 91«lt9 91 in nil* I . 4l 
titfi 99C1 CS9lfl 19 fll9fnl1c9l 9*1f9tf piw 
411 lilt 

“lrf»«9lnif9. If 9ti9n4fi ifitfli litfii 
111 C1TC91 4919 cmmtlv 49 lufl 4f9 111 
itv I* 

itfCTi €ili mill rim. m ini fitpt <91 mi 

9«m 4ifi itwi In I nuCTniviw ini 
9f9 9<f 9R% f 9 I fvfi CIMM m If*. cit9t« f 

mtiiiv m citiM f m iim 9 *% m, citm f 
iintiicianRilfiifli 9^1119 1 mfli fiffaftitci 
iilj irmtfi I flfti inti fif « 4 l liKit m 
ilNtci I 9191: mmi Infli ifinn ititi <1911 

111 miW 9R9 iffftl «ll«9 1 4919 eiwiff 

1 imm lnfi% flm ^im 41 Wii Hi t 
9titm 91191 fii 9W Hif ilim Hi Itim HMi 
9lf Itmt ■ . , 









c'!?!? st'.'rt'fa 4t«itsi ’sif'a'f'Ba 

'swa It'S! « ws 

'«!;^!a’!l afi Hi1f«*it« atr«c«»i, 'si’i atarawt^i 
n^ia ^t'5«jai ata f^iaa « eil»ii aiaiaa^twa 
^ttaai'Ts *11® ®fai® ai»i 

« 3 - 5 ^wa c«»«ita ®fwfa ®«.»ia 

afaiWHi ®areai ®taf %^caa 
*it»ii ’Pl^sitanw^ at»j Bt® 1 ’\«a? a^f>i ai«iia 
viBU yfaf »ii»it<f*l «lf^ai I 9it9llt»i1a(r«!«. f»i?? 

aUla c»iT® I 

a^atsi ®raia atwifaafcia >icai 

al^a ^trasa ■sji^t a'eai ata i 
aat^t«ftfaal® aa®ta aiatra ef<(® »iaia ai=j 

atw ait® fftsisi { (•>) a'Sata aatatwa waaf 
S?®' ai«n aafaat^ ®<ja atai faata^ 

a^a at?atwa ^itpi nfa^a fwwJi i 

c^iatat^ c«*ita "^siai aaaata >«as fi^'f ^t"t 
at'i» aiai af|_ia aaMai Jitca '«ir«fa® aa, 
“CM^ata sita® ait^a ata® atwatatai 

® amaaf cs'tia’t 'Sl *iaaaia aifa® 

fiwa I >i«a®j 'Statwa ai^ ^atfa a^c® ■It 
aicaa ® aaataia *iia at^ia a^ai at^aca i 
t?ta«f aa<wi^a aatfaattcaa <*tta 
aaT^I®t»l atai ai5 ar»ita T® <«®ia aaa 
cataia ^ai fataiU a»t® ?af.® 

afaai f?afa (>) “ai^— atita, aata, ast« airv i 
■a^^aiaa waaa® ^itfat ?ai aaiar fai 

(>) •fantaiar wjtaiai, Swaat^tn -f*: fa: f® 

? aata aiaji f® aiaa^a aata anrca ? aat ca fa t® 
a»ta?* 

n ia wftata •a •a® ftaaa» aa.aa «%» 
'aaataiw, a#ia* ail i 

(i) Baboa — Master, Sir, .1 ^indu title of 
resist paid to men of rank, or high in oflfirc. 

^Qlossary to 5th ^port (1812} from Select Committee. ' 


'aaai fa’a^a'tsma ycai"*! a^ai 

aic^ 1 " 

> 11 ? tflcatS'-iHi ’It: qca^s fafas i 4 $ 
aaca aifaarstaiai «'a?ta ® ^waa? 

aatBiat “ati* ^atia 'dai acasi i '^i'liatcaa 
at«a5caa at»i ataaKtaa ‘jc-fi staataiaa ai^ 
5itcv itfaai Ucaa i vs a«ai ata #taicaa ati 
a?w! 95t5 ^laipira am atyifas i.i=»ia atf- 
atancaa 5^ta®a^ aa i «ati 'Statcfa 

®faata> ataaaiaa cafaatata aaaai i 
^ aaaita f't^aicaa «!aaut ’ata f*c® 
atiata >«at ?uai:-‘<n^a c5>5aUaa ata catj^t- 
ata atca ait‘a« s'aat atfat®Cf i 

atl-aat'^i ataHia ataat^a wsar fata 
alaiat^ atca ait® fucaa i '»fa'>t®H it?a 
aiiwfl afaea aa ’»faai ^a 'i;at«cfl 

diBtfa® I =y?ifaai a^l « at«i atattaicaa ^jjii 
’atfltata « aaaata, anr® ai^ at^atca atfaat 
fstaa I 

afa’ft®! atait^ica ttaalni a-it ® atfaa 
cat® facaa, ®^aff ataea ai^ aica aftf®® 
fscaai aawa faait«l at^ aiaafa 'Stafa 
aaafaiat fsca^i i af»®« ai^a am ®r®®t®ta 
ata-cat® « aata atj-aii* fafaf® aa i >a®i[f®B 
araaif®! a a^aiaa «faataataa acai ®a®tca 
®ta« at^ at facaa jaa aa, ataai ®ta 'Statiaa 
ata ^(iia ®ai a?a at i 

«fiira® ai^c®i% f®B %ati atijafa® aw 
■ata «fl® cat%3 atf aftfi® aa^atai alirafit 
atai «raf aai - ^tatat 'aafafif® ■af aj» 
afataa act, fa® atfa» ®tia . aa,K aa ® ®iaa 
faa faait 5ata af® faa i ’Statai aaaa a(f® 
afa®ia ^f® ati aa aa fa®ai afawa aife, 
fiw aaacaa fa»b ^z<fi afaai caattata a® 

atata >tata ’at®# aaaaca ata afiic® 









W 

« >i*2f mv %nn 

^^•11 «rH ^f«C5« ^I’i ! 5?1 I 

:itmt”^¥ ‘ti’irt >15119 111", 

C1181C1 I'na ill®* « «b ^5Cfl 
11^ 1I« <4^ cai^9 1191 C*ri1 f?9tf9»I, 

®t5t41 nf't >9 in Ifi 

99tfi9ti 5 ¥«i i'll ififet^« r ItwfiPHif 
Itififfl *49 ’HI iw (i) I '*fif® 1t?9 lifl fit! 

99! ill I Sli 11i 

9 1191 ’111191 11^ ■91911^9 9T9S1I 

991 llll® *lir«9 I— 

“9lf* 9ltlt4 9iMf® f9 99? Hmt lltCW 
C9t51 111 >4 9«llll9 itCItl ’114® 99 9f»II5 
ItflHIl ??C99 9t1t»I9 >flCffCl 1'8 Bll 

“H?" fSCII, <499 9l^^f9tf9 99111® fs!»| I 9C9 
®t991»I C9rt cm*! “9119’’ 9?9n 

fi 19, ’jk’^ cm*! fii 11 1 ’j^c’i^ >4cici 9199 

Cll99.9^ ci^ fll } CI-CI C»lt9C9 11 1 

lisfel 91 9li>1 *19911 *119:991 »f<c«! 'SCI C9I91® 
<49ll 911^9 9-9»f9 11«91 91? « I C99tC»I 9f9®- 
91119^ l9?9l flltllllltl®* 1?C»1® C*lt9991W 
“911" •'1'® ’ltf9'8 <491 9C1 19 91 I 

fill f9'8C99 9fl'« ItItCii 9191 C9l9119‘»9 

995*1199 9"1^ life's, ®a9f<i, 9S9t9, '^99919, 
#t99f9® ai1®11l99 t99tfl®l, ^1999, fl'fJSlf 
*191^81® 911191 919, f1 «^11199. C99199 
91(1191 '*I9l(«9 ■ar^il nil fill 991W9 C991 
®f991 91'fl lIC'W, C991 919119 4lf®«t Clllll 
“111* lltf® 9^9 'ifiC® ITfiC^I I 
•JCH '4t9C1 C9 9®9 1l9l9 ® 9199 91*1 ffCII, 
^1U99 9(1* fl^ll “911" *9 '®91I 9f9ri® 
(») Til*' f9l999 915 9tC9 1*9. Tlf*! ^ flftmtl 

9l9i-®9l|1|. 9159^1 9411 C9r%fi|f4 e9i41%4 

>rt9l 94191 ®9999 9411 9tlP|f4'« 9154 9l9l 94191 

9(41199 9411 9lCllf99t4l9t«f nC99141?119PR«4 
(l9tlCi mH dlfW I <4 991*1 lllfifti 1W 919191 I 


llc«9, ®f? '"im 911SC93 911?1C91 6 
f9?rtl^4 <49? 9t44C95 ^fwiriClfl 5tW*f4 ‘C!^ 
^Ilfl *lf4^^ 19 I 919®»9, 9199194 -*! 
ir99tC4 ^1t9t^ “911" fircl4 919 fjl’fitsas 
’Jl® “9114191 1lt4|” 9(tt5 I 

C191 >N'<*1tS^1’»tC1 ‘'9114” 1111(9*9 l-Sli* 4 
C1>99 ffl I (>) f999l >«?• 1W9 S!! 

^91 119J1 I 

53F1-91 

>v«9 t:'ic9f4 ir»?tii'c« C191 it9 ®«.^n*i<i« 
f5’ir95H*lf« 91 C1914 ^9(9119 1C9I 9ltr%'5*tt‘*l 
ar9i 91 111 I <4? 19(9 <4’»1lai ®f*I4l'St9 
1*19 cmil^t lllftlC'59 ^8>C»19t| 9ll f|C9|9 I 
C«**ll9 ®»1t»19l 1^ ® Cl(»1^ 11C9 ir4f5'5 9?C?51 1 
®«>’I1C9 Iffl® ® Cl\l^1C‘t9 191 lid f9151'1*trs 
fll^ 9lc®1 I 'Sl9l4l 1 1 ^llfl 919919 9-'4- 
C'S’1, 991— 99911 919 F*I'®C9 911 5919199 919 
11? •«191 9t*it '5«.*1C® IIII r9r«4 9!’l 

® 1^ 9l1 I ‘Slf®91«rt ^(91994 919 

cKl^ 11* '*'*>*11'* ^’^(•1 19^91^1 C'5‘t>fl- 

®15l9i!r ® 19^1 99(953? 919 1 f95f9* I'H'* 

f9?I191^"r ?l9t9 999 ®t’?t9 C9I91 919999 '«t(49 
^^iftcmS 1>V»l|? C9l'5lC9® 9^4(^5199 U'l'4’19 1 

C919*iK 41t9l»irB C5«9l’?l C®»ll 919999 
Sll® ^1(4199 '9r9 91C99 ’51^19 '19!? 

>lr»1>t? C9l«lC9’f !?9 isa >it\r 99 I 

^f9i9( r®f»in9 iN r9rrt9 519 

„ IN 51I199 9in (9" 

3l9ll591 « 

®99l 91^ 5(5^*15 919 l*(9 1919^9559 

5199 

, 1^91953? 59 

<4? 99C99 999 C9®91^ 51919C59 5*9191 
91199 99C99 5l?’’1'4 *5919 a9'S 9?* 1 

“C919*19( 519193 C9®91^ 999 C9l*t9 . 

{») 594 5419 9Wt ift, 95941CT4 *41 <4?9114 
41*1 Sft* ff9 I €94* I 

~< * ) 4Jlf4|ni f4; 94. 514 59 9 f4: Pt 55 914 
<45 5*41 9rtC*nt'4 99 919H449 N K '95 91144 
(*1*149 i < 




strs'j ^ <«wf*i csitsun^ is^ 

>itv nn I 

?tfl ^T>«»1 

^tvear at®. '• ’i?*si<f 
« *tt^^0’)Hr Htn >i^>(w|fl’)i*t« ®Vt»i 
< ii ^tfefa ^tfnn I 

urtiH; *i^i« c«»ita ^’fl»i’t‘l c^ ai? fijw^ 
«ii 'Sj?f<« 5?gtc5 I 

cf^ll sia iVfcs It: asf«i4t^ta «atai 

'55ifa^at’tc‘r5 Ht«rj ati ®‘iif«r •ftai 

^fac«5t I «<? ’T«,>!3 ’»faaa »ii?c¥»i 

anfaStfa aifaata >J)t'^‘it9 »itcaitit 
^f?r»i ««.ait»i1st ^ttcaiU^fl l6«f «fi*S>l « 
•tfi’t'f ’ifwa >sr^^s i« <»«? 4t?ia '»JS-?c»i 
«wt5t ascaH, c?a»i •(« «Ji^>isi'9 si9fcwaivt<*t 
ai'stW’ta atacat? atPs wtattat*! ?taai Jif's^n 
?=: I Jiwfacisa 5«ai*i •» 

-af^ai ajfis'sft'ta fifas aat*i 
^faata «»fc?"t atta <ltatai '®*f9fc*t 
anai-a® 'Stat*: afta:: ^atcaa sifv ffloi ^fsN-s 
I 'B«,^ti»r ati a*t 

aaticaa *:twa ’tw at^ i"*: ?a 

stt^ I ^aaa’iwa acai at^ aaHf«f 
( ata atai ) at^ a«tarcataa iff a ( aca a?faf») 
atf atatata ^*1. atiatcaarata faa» ( aca at*i ) 
^11 aitfaaia faa, atf atc«ar aftia ataiija 
( aca atat ) oi'afta atift^tifta ^a?t»i faafaH-s 
aitai ffc»H I mfwm ftiita cnta atatf a ( *(£# 
aff ffiaa), atf ^Tfasar fwtatajfa < ata 
altwu^a «!• ), atf awaew ca^i^t, atf 
«>|1T aCTiiaiailt, fta^taia faa {aia 
ftlcvtiSa mm ) i 

>•1 *niiaf dfVfwi amarta aiar« cf 
^ I <*i*»ia ai afl 'etai a»n art *rn 


’ifit’JTsi >faia wftawa »itaiiaa aiaiata> 
«rfaf iJataiaas'asi fafaata ««, af\ 
area 'Ufaw fataa i afaw ctlt»i cal nataa 
,?a<cac^a « aeaiaa aiwacaa acai 

liatai siaia ^f<c«a, 'tiatail ati afaai 
afa'6« ajc®^: i 

caai ata Itiicwa- aa alcw atfa 

'aiaatat Vaiav ?fai ailai 'aifaaii* i >«l 
aaca aaa 'aifaa, naH aaa -^ifaa •tita 
»|f^aac'^ aa «:a a ca>^«tatat fa«ica c®i6tajtf« c|i^a 
acaa ■«a^a »ifi« aai ^fatcaa aicaa ^ 
aff aja^s a?c« »(f<» flea faa 'atatacff 
^alcaata ati aa a»i acas: i la aaMtac^f 
®’a5talafc-al ati aa, aca aca Atatcaa afa- 
ataa a ettataaa acaj«i ®aia a^latai alai 
1191 I«aa1 laaifiaai <awtla <aa aaw 
ail«faf«cica ataa>icli alai an ^atfaa 
'S’satfa'aiai a«aia a^aattftaacail 

afaajftt aa i '«ta af»iai«i 

« 3M'a'a'« tftcas ^«ia «ta^ai caai ail«, 
a^a’ca ^rsli faa ai i (a5«.aaca a^a 

aar ata ca^fa^ fa, ><ia, «lt« “aaaata” ataa: 
aicaa a«.fafaa. ^ai,e ataai ca«Bi ala i 

“aafaaaa-faatat aata^tfawti nfaai^ 
faffaai ataatata acaitatatTi aaHa ( aclr« 
aafca Itata ata fsa aicatai cafataf atf) 
>«aafa 4? aiifaati %aaca» ataatficaa “«(tfa 
aaa 'if"5ca ail ®aa aaiaaaca aaatatM aif 
(i; lafi an (a) 4a< ataa'sa atf («) -al f«a<? 
an caNaffitafa, <aaa ««atca*cffac®ff aa ai 
ata, r 

<•1 aaca afj,,alcal ct a^tatawa faal 
«Taitaa «rf® afw atf^fa® al's «tai aa *> .aacav 

(>; an ^aata i (a) an tifa i (•) an aytta i' 

-C9inw I 







i8« 

•r4t ‘i«i^i^«itcn '• ■mfm:>f i|fi^ ^c^i, fsinr 

»»i I ’«rH?i f*ini '»v '<P?ut»ii ‘ 

will I ■• * c«1 ^ i 

^N^tsta I'fa’ftS'f C«t»tl 5^9*11 C9'«'» C’ltstw ^*1 Cfl (J[ '» i 

•it c'ici w^c«t9 C9it5? 9t9 iSt^i ti? 'itt ^ 

’ttH ’JN'ira «f» fllT« ^9 1 91^91 Ml M 9tf 9T^^cfel W 

f«M, ciiM ’fit ^'itf'ta ftraca ffffi«f 919 HIM cftm^w, ^ff f*«i ff I 

^fare's 1 ^iii cfa tft'«9 ’ir?'® M eta ®af wtt® cf'O’^ *11® ®tt® ft i. 

?®»i ftN« tfaai JIT twa «tcf tfat® ®fa- ®«,tt«a ettast®*! tt|, « 
c®i9 1 9® all tfaai tftf t«l ®ta- att tattt fsfaai »i^£® *ttfa® i <<t® cfla? 

«at»il ttNitcM, ff® ^ntwa ttauaa «f45 att. ^®®9 ^aractati^tM 'Sffatwa if 
a®^ awta® ®ai -f^ii ®actvi 'stai ctal ^aafaa ®fac5 ta^ aa ai ai i[i®i 
flta *1^59 facsesa I m car.a 4 caa aif tea ai 1 ?a sifaai ala 9 tfatta ata faiatfas 
fate® « alait«(a tra® ^aai tfaai a«9tt atitif a'^ata al®ta t®*! 1 afaa ®a 

«a® tw 'ttaca arfaai tifat 1 ^ata ^rsteta ^ta at ?! afatat aa : ca^ aaa arftta ati ’'in 

c®tai taai ^tata ca ata atai ®tata ^fe® srt 1 

at® I 


'lajCta "laifTO 
c®fat«ta aai ^® 

aiwa ataia aai aiact aaa » 
c®tati caai 
fart® ®f®rt <aai 

aatatrt caai ca c® 't^a®® 1 


visit® caai® ®a t 
• rtw aUw a® 

a|fa vital afv vf ®t® faataa 1 
c®ia 1 ®c® «a vfa 
tv^aj nfaafv „ 

afaa fv aaiatt¥a®a aata r 



sit *R<01 ] ^tr«SI1 



6^ ^ 5Itft?1 

■I 


Br*«( ^ ^tf?«i 

fcfaa atfaai 


>st«ira 

ai®lw,'Taa« c'caa 



I'.'^fl-aia aifaai i 


ciitnt^ «]|cs ?lt»i ti Tiff, 

a'tcaia 'a'Taia '■iffacf aafta. 


»ttt«t^w sRtri-*, 

»iHiapi ai!a ata,'" 



'sitaf%-a»l ijc'a caatata'* 



atf«ta1 1 


illciC® =?C»l’ Cill‘tt« '"(t?*!! 

®iiaia, H*twa tSla 

* 


^ifsca ^r afNai i 



'sa^Si tt»i JnKbai i 


6C»IW, ®ilt 

ft 

^ini\s, jjtsai 


’1'tcia <itc»ic« ^tt«t' 

aife ati a»a anfa— 


5imcn nt*! st«isi 1 

ataia aaa 'jl5f( * 


si1f« »i3ttC5, 

^fa «1 a1!»ia ’WW 


«iii® ’fca. 

•sa»t cafilBa) ailaca fat% 



«fc^a-^fa"Pi ^taw ▼taca 


sitstatsi ata Sf^^ai i 

f!‘i fH %ti asllJai i 

•scin. 

f6C« «iiata •?wa c«tiata scat' 

tifwa cafia 


attfst asNai 1 

aw a atca ^ftai 


«a^ 5C»i B;f»iai 1 

Bca |feal i 

tifta 

'O 

Sci ¥tNai ’'itar 

Btafs -sat aifaai 


5«p»ii|i^ Bapaa 

•laiififla »tatca 


Hatraa cb'S »iifnii i 

csiala aa atfaai i 


atata §aca aait? ®»ia, 

«ifa at ^aa at«a) aca caa. 


??^a Sata aifa, 

c^tai cata aa, c^Wa caa, 


tKa ^aia a«a 

aifs’p caia ft^ta caa 


a^CTa ata «tf»iai. 

cBtaia atca Bttaai i 


•atif a ftara atata 

Ti5^6faa«i^ ^ 


ftatci BtNai, 

■ wtata aa atfaai 


infiKf ap* atftai 1 

aaatatla atfaii i 
%atwasa d\«i^ i 





( ’in. 




«tfe ’fl m i[.?w ^tn®t»i 8tr>in ’icati ’»ilfw fafsi n^«l fwi »ir*- 

«sti, c»itf M c’liin’t c'sc?*?! nfK’iwait’fWifn'e^fewf’imnw’ti. 

9^11 «65tc* ' t51 ^tfT»ll4 *I'3f5tn3 »ira5fl ‘aj^ f5C»! UttWn *IMt 
fn 81 f5«rt8 Vfv f'lCIS^I =?f<C18 I fnf 'lfl» I 'tUta 

M#^WaT aiffntJ ^«r8N8 ^•«3fTf«a 8t8i» «rta >ft8i ff»i 8i i ifnai fsr^ 

’8a*n-8t’iC8a8|rH'«f c8"t.'’’i^>t«*iw'6tai^=»ta 8t?8Ca C8W *t8-Mlfant? 8(fiic« ai»n: 
nfaw^ 1 fsatwja ^acnt*! « c’tw^ i 

nnHtma f6fl«8 -stteta-caiwa aifaca c8 fantn ^'s.»it*E f«if88fei i faiiaw 

•IK ■sjntffl'® «i5ta c't('3t8"»i? •Ill »ican-<fWa c»iUic8j fw^tMii 

•tHCT? •tfai'il 8lani aint^la C8'5 nait •fanw na 8^8, f®8«f£8^ f888i i 

I ••e>iia ■nai-5H^-«st8-a8‘ti>tf?8l3 8t'j*i 8?Hcaa 'saricai •asPl^fapca iit5«i c88, 
bW«- 5?^1 ?'?£« •!<« •faai »ic«i’, 'stania •tcatarcaa |i»isl6a i 

‘3fnfm-a8i’, JI88 f® ‘cMfam-»lfife8’ *1^19 c8 8?ii>rta f*r8 ui-n i cstwi^ aif*ii#9i 

aifanncaia •a?® •fac'sc^^ fa^- ~ffa ica«f ftiri faani pNai 8r?ca8, 
rta nm Ns? 81^ I ^ ’iw naua •taiwa 8r^« ^ara- 

NPw 8t8t8£8a 8i8iait'i ‘SiNafa ca8, •ta •laai s©a •aNi ntaaf 8ntw ^'«a 
'tun, K«aK 8tal fsatataa •tat® 88a •tawa C8 C8 c88i 8W8 <8181? caNai 
88a 8al8'8ia wia afN® 8?ai ®£^i >«? Nfaa i 
f8f^^ wi •• •t8*a <a8a siaa-^tfa^ •'« “c^an •a scaa 8U8 Btfaai, 

cn^,8i8ia?t8n i atfaa a’ai f^raa atw 

C8 atat? 8^». ^afa ^awa 'sa^atfa atfaal f— 

anatncaa 8a ’j^aita |fea Na atfafaa aaa ^ca8 ‘Nfaa-atcn’ 8w, faai faafata af8\a •a- 

• •aatw •tftai can, -saa 8?i« aia aa ail, atfnai aiataan* itNata i 8ia8 aiai 
®ata aiaci atfaa anal 8«a8a atca i Ni fawicaa <88-ui alw's «T8ia can Ntfaj* 

•aaa-aHcaaa® ••I? favtaa aiN •tii, tiata Nfa •taw^facaa 

• •taai •aa awa acai ^ fatal mlwfsata ai, “«aata aNf •la, 

tfpin steal atfaa atata Waai aa caa •ata ‘ aai acaca fanfe, <888 

a^ai StewrM I 8188 fl 818 i 

nahfl T^wta fira vtaiaai afaat afaai aitnH te^S,*! aa to la •>»',— tajffa i 

atafa atfawfiaN, afS.a aataa taita 8881 '*t 8 ta ataicartca atai faai, ataa ^T- 
088 «t 8 t(%a afaai si ffirai cata 8 a ftea attfla fatata-fasa af aa cawi aSw atftai aai ftatn 
<laa maa aiipi atlwfataa i aaa ifsai fataai faatn ttita aacataasi rfhi 
aai aaj\WNf%ia tfwi atteiai aai fwiaa a» aw (fafa Sfiawit t!aiti(rfraN aft- 



.•>n Ht»Hl f 




! ), ^tjfl «ltr»I<Jt9 >»’W «IW -stfr^ 

c4firr«r« JiRWi 

‘fef’Pl C»nnt9*’'cf1*ft» ntR- 

«!:«*», c*i^ •SI •ifsrtisftia ft^s 
rtv •Ricffls 5‘* ssfi 

jtji I «i»tsn (•fW’l ctfsf<ia 

HifR •%!, 'St5t« a^« fa>f«l"5, •tanaa 
Jiaia?!? ’»fini ^Ra »itf«ai i 

tt>Tf3 ^ta*it"rn stsfstrt? ^)f>ic9i >i»t»i 
ifftcsa •[!? fT»«1 s(5»(-fa»fii9 aiR^Ra 
c?Hc« »ith»i I a's^a ft an c»a»r 
I sita 

»Jafc?, >?« »traata faaf^^ abates, 

•«c»ifs r*iflt4a at5tc« ^f?ia af« taaaa 
c» stR? ‘atRaiaala '•Rata' ca»t 

attai Ratf^n, r>n ^it«r ^ata atat'aa ifa- 
ai'^ atatsta ! . faaa, faaR, fsaata ’j^^aa- 
atata •* 4ata « c<r«fatat atai as^^a- 

afc?a, (Bfat ftaara^a i uf^fa aai??sa ait'a- 
R: aiit^cat^^a '9 ataala Ta: attfa^ saai 
aaai catatata ?«w«ia *ifni i 

•f'l’at'Bi c’ftfac'® asta 4tta aRfei atfarai 
caa 1 wtwa aa saa 5a»a, ‘^fcaa RataY, 
«fiaa fa»iw «ita af?i«r®»! aii afaail^ta 
csta'e a»f»ffa.iBata aiai sfaw 

caa^ atca, «ta >aiaaica aic^g 'rtfeta 
caatiaa *titc>i*tB aaf^.f^a a^ai si^tsfl^' 
canSta atafata ci^ ^r,,] 9 t^s<^ 
fats |l5ata i 

^1 aff^ata fa»ra faa ai i ♦iial atata 
at<satai ‘catafs^aR'-afat ^at& aaataa fata 
sn cata «atia affas.alai aa aattaa na 
ettia siaata' fta ♦ttl*i i at'^ts stsHa faf 
, fi*i, fsf swcsl f’aTa ciia •fia atfaai artia 
afiiii fain ^atw sfas at i 


*f)icaafa c5i ^ta-aa« afst'e aiRa i 
cas^ffat cHia afffaflat®^ aaf(f af« 
cats aafa « aiataataa aintwa aitaati 
sffaai ®l5!a i Rtall ta ,caiai altaai cas 
5§ac5 1 cn -aafei cata*c'« al’nai affaawai «fa» 
siatfJai aiia ^asa ata»ta sta« sfaa i 
siaafei ajtaia fail's fRata •i.,aca fasiaa caa 
aRca sfiata;' ca *RtacaaaRtat'Sf a<ai 
af!ic«cst I sRS ' ajata I aat Ctftfp 
sjftafa caiafra a^ca afaai fiftaa, Rfa sfiatr 
*»faiai aiai attic's atrac«ia*j caf-afffa s*ttm 
■ata Hal'S a'sa<5f cffaaicaa '!^f«a>isti 
a^csfgai I 'aca> ata ataitai catst 
aaai atfais stas aifaa,Ysia»fai cnip wi- 
caisft 6^ aifaai ?ca as cstci afan aaiaa 
siaca acaffacaa asfiiaa i calsJti caa seas 
"atai a?aa staai sfasi caa i 

a^afta al^fista s faf?Trat%s ca^ csai 
a'sai caa ca, asita aaa •tatacaiia sia afas . 
aaiiaicaa a« >» ss afaata aifaai R'sai ffa 
aiiai f-as feaca •saa sf«wi ^Hata, ««ti 
a'afHa •» ca» faat? ataicaa RkW 
ajaata sfac? ela i 

c^i s'sia •laia c*fi^5cs» nil a^ti caa i 
«it«'s's' af*caa c^i, s'eaii acaa atatn faa^ 
caisi cafaias •tla a? aHi sfaatRata i fsf 
aifia»ta af#t sfana aia atia ai i wtea 
a*fa8i ca ca atRa. ana Bfaata <sw 
caatta an sta arti n% Rates, Srai’^fata 
aa^aatata Ra fiai aasa atai sifawn i 
«maa aia s,aaia attf aM' ’atstiaa 
,af%atsi fca^ ajfi a>iaifi c^aa atcatt, 
caimiJwaCTa aftna^atw, atcaRfsan* 
cfeft»(CWI ^ 

' ati^cB saata ataj ^ trtaf^f 
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[ M «('• 


f»cM, ^r?fi riflin’}, '^MHcnt**, •uti'a' W? nfafif's clic^; 

«ff5 ^rc8<i »k-» 3 aR»i!8 1 »twl ’(ttt® *«fna1 (^8 atfw t 

aifwlwfl^ 'i!8c« c’i«t , ^ifiitiH ®t9i i?rc8i ?t?- 

*i|« altiJts 9c^. »ru99cwfl steal fests'if^rsr ^<t8'8 «t»i 

iBWM s«i fawm-nTis ’^•i- ^tNsi i ciiws stftcs '»ii-st?f?c«* 

SitS8l8tS •r«fC9t -ItTfWtl Sf89 ^flSI »tt9fS S<T ^ff>lSl '"JWSl *»faa I ' sit»rsta C8TS- 

%tvsi9. *11 1 ■■ ■ c^® wc« arfets %n9’"4rt?t •tfatfiric® ®ea<itc9 

' 51 •itH sifssi sl'5»ias1«fs « '^tf*r ^fasi ^r»i»i i *iatHs ’6. *tis*f st*! 

‘atw’ asitMW airaatf. *na*f sisi srtess 4ai5 asti« aflata aeasj afsstraia^, 

cal' »ifaat9 afscaa r '«!8t«M»iwiJ ^fstws a?«iiu ®«* •tt'ota faafe ^tstfirata^ "ttaiaa^a 
’urnai-tHfa anita sralcaa 8f»!i- a>fst«s?»ii atfv ^ fascs facia ci^stiiatJt, 
itiacaa ifa® fah^sHsi at'a -Saista-amaa iitiai wtfa aalatftatai! 

’?! ^fsi I Alfa '9^91 's^stjfaf®® natalen cilcaa fa^ac^t r»f'^i»i a'fltats ataia 
waifsfas .ifa« aiij-aaFa9 i*Ts«ts ai^f-»t9i itaftsi '•nasi c«fcsa afatvi *9fsc« atfiata i 
aara (a4a afac® a'fac® aaa 'jatlsi iMfaata Jtiatcaria a^ffaaft, fasca lt1?-^iai 
aca all i « ^ 411^ ^a. oia *tttl aaiHtai « i catat« 

ait«. acsi aiat? ^i^ats ia aifasi caa i ^ata^lai ai? i I’atca at^tcas falia- 
stfasi cafa %?tc« ataia na 'aa^: fal aa ifa. «ra?ai tii ifsfH i atstarts acaa 
, alc?ts1^^ *><5[«a? aatia «lstte, ic^tai ■srats it«|[astta>, caa fat *arat?9i caftaa atcaua 
faafeaca «Talia« acai jui? sfaatta i na ^f«si aafsis iii arflcsf^caa, c^a ai 5fi 
IBM ftata fists ^iia '« lasta ^laa fana- ’ijaai *8amts ata ^afstafttaa i a^fa® 
’stsi a^^sat ivaaiatsi fisfaata itattsts ?ii ^ atatci?s "tsiitsftca ^saa ai^s 
caii safata^a i atsa atai 'Stafs afa?* ffa atfi«i ^^stca i sjclrtatsa <*fia aisft aftaaa 
afsarti ais*» ail seft, i>i ata aiaitatsi aT?a 4»ifa ataa aasia #tf«ca afaatftia 
ailtlii t(lfwias 5iti ®aa asfts af^l atas- afstafia i aali asi^ aiaa a afs^ats 
tea aiatta jstfatafiiaa ca, *tatta cafisi "lt4 aaa caa faa alsi cia i 
alia aifaaasFits aatsalai atsaiatls '"* cafaa faasi-aia'J i stats 4a| sifts a^at 
®ali cllwsffasi ita'ia sfasi cataafat* aafa?;cs ?fsfai css^ffSs w<a ata st^T" 
<e|^*at^ta-astliKfllsa, aafaaai fta sttatcstisl aa «faai. ca ia aifttaatsi 
cfttlii atfiwa, fat ca ata^, a^ai « cstpais siatatstfcss sia aw i atiil «ata*at6ntats 
Its caa a^ J|a ^asi |:iy(f ifasi aHs ift.'sifta alia a casTtssaiatf*aft?a 

fasasifaat sVates atti atai atfacafta i|:sitcas ams i stems WTsacis aspscstHF'’ 
ahik at^a astls *19 ilta aai siataitai anas at^i Hts, a fra cal sa^ 

ftifrateats aasaa ftci^mfa aaWmm aftats. •^stc® caait«i- f • 

(ai!sasatm a»«pstes ram sill caa i-c^i lastta i 



’tW? \i I ’(fts? »if«® ?rm«’fc‘H »« B *151 c’ic'iH 1 ’tfl’itt# 

f^^^i «(fc«, ^?f'9 fir’t3’fl>lt« ’t’lJmliltfl ^,14 I V^4 4W 

Jt»ft8f ' ^1^5t C>I«lttsj^ ’»f«»Ii’l I *f»I£giC5 '9 ?f*4>15 5?(<f« 

<l'W4 •(•«*?) XiRW ^1»5^llf3e ??C® f-B?«l >Bf4C»r5«J I JH»II ■£»! itC»t WW 

4*1 mt'JfSffltWa ’1t4t*t»t4-"^?1 «t>tt*f4‘1 I 4f4l '»«’»&{ C»»If* **t*»*i.t*n4t 

C’»tlJ C4ftiSi4pff4K5 «t4«4rt4 ’1f41»lt4 stCBfici*! I ca®lH t^'<l‘t:C»^1'l UH- 

?lf't'5 ««t1 ’J*! ) -fS-KlfiT '-IffS* ^1^9 »f451 i»W 

«»f n^lt'T’tCH -ltC4 =*', St4t4 4tBI sitll OcWC • 

55 5)1 -, C4CHl ?I*f *14-^. 5^*C<1 «(154! 4^55 

«f«l4 ^VC43 fBSSfS ^£1* BN»If4 ! 1tr?£4 '•IlfH 


fSf’f*) »If« ^f?91 «IlfJ1£«£e I 

>4=»i5 »ini^« ^t£»(tr^« 4t£’i' »it59i ^m* 

*if« 5ir49it< I cits, J(!if4- 

3C‘r C*"? ^»tl£?5 91 «t^S Sf5»)t4, fsf *t£i"f 

iftsfl « 4t'S[n f5M9 ^»(4?>l) «ffr4>£55T, 9S5f? 
♦t?t9l >}4t55t*t C’tllHl? «tr5 ^ f5)£’*'t 

=»f?5l? 4^t»151 I 

nSiFta cfec*?? ’fill Wt'-'y.'-i 4«'£a, 

5ICSS. ’!£4't IflTfl ‘sfst15l’ af'«n 5^*1 5f* I 
■<f*i£s,*£tna 'tc’f vti£^ 5^1 Ji"»f ^5 -ai^i- 

■glcaa »1^ >lt*»!«> 5ffVn;.s? 4»£1. --nf 9«r<1£»t£nfl 

5'5iatf ««(£4t5 49ti4f9 5S 5(51 'S;5f4 i'f’I 

5»l I «T«41 ff4 4?»!, -if. VCas 5*^14 5£5I^ 

^f591 Ifatfl sarfl '« C15 sf** I 

M*f4 **^'4559 l^'T '15 4ir»*i 

’ItC? S|'lij5t4 5£5I? ’HISV.1 55(55 4t5tVl 
Hca 5t«t4 5^11 Stt.f5£« 5?5 • 5?t5»* 

^«ff *tfT1(SI 4tr4£*r5, fS^i 5t54C5? 55l 
’■t45’l«fti»C5 5t?t4 «W5:5«I 5f4t£5» 

^r441 sit^rt SRCW I 

«renw s£n£5r4Tait fa^^f^caa 

.itwit ’iswal 1JW »W5jj# 

sPn^vtaces ^£*ius4 

C5%» 5f*t4 5ttlj 

stffnii *if»i^ I •ift’ti *tt5t4 


St9tt« «I£5S 51^58115^ I itST# 

5t5C*4 *t£1«t4l£44 5?5t£«t 5|£5'» fai^- 

■:4'l4i''tc59 fjqpf-) ■>«»(« ns cwi£fnl4 5fl« 

C*ff5»It5 I >«£n5-5£5 '^51*14 4#^ 

?^£s nti4 sn •fait* st?! 4>r4»i i 

'tntn 5t?£<t4 55 455 si<£»jj!!,5 «4t5 cntn W 

»)t4 C5l5t« 5)1^ I 

8 nfl£84 5fS '4’9l|*1 5f‘«f£a8 n?; 
55 5159-nfni jfin* wtst-i 4i£nt sfa^lN i 
cnntn sScs v^nta-i «)f5 5*18 

fn5jn''H}fn 5t55! c^lln 'B'lfnSMS, sisuf* 

£815:54 584-'ei-;c« n) cn Raffs iRai 

5£5 5C9 5! I 

555 514 4«91 flHR 5t&5f5£t «1£n5 sfil- 
515 I 5fi5f5£44 ^tC^ 8t£5 )?9t>I Rsttal 581^t- 
il^C841 894 t,f581 nf58ttS5 1 ,1j£4^ 5f^88 
^8f58 5t« 5»9I 5?1 9»I4 4^9; 455 4fC«I5 
5ff5t4 55* f8tt8 Wt* C4lln5l5 58 

51 I 4 flit* n€#l5 C55£88’48^ UTIN ^81 
nates 1 1 X55£88 5^15581 C5l5 

51 *5, f;«f8£88 i*!* ll-IJ 51^8 WW 
W 5*tc« C«tjSl 5Jlf*tcj{fe fft55 <855 
5f5|||^n|(9l8 5l8t n|8t5t£88 <{f<l 5r<IS 
'^nfifs’^n £5155518 ^5*8 »PF fel»1 518 5^‘ 
£58 £81555 ^5t<5l 05 51 1 f5iwr llftff 





>i‘»m R'nii? fbc»i5^ I MWat -trait"? ^w>iTf ' jj[‘ ^ir>ic«r«c-?5i i^ w«wa st^Ts 
«nj ■«»9tai«( nUw U'if csltii iia?/' i 

aifiai cwsi ; *it«tai ’i<va •a**t 'tiatt-? -a^tat caai? fawa i ^ 
aaarp! ’at? bifaca ■itai atsitaita i caai w.isrta ata^n ^ara "5t!?»ri "c-s*! 

«faatf«. cafa*) 'ati« ra^a’aria f^staja ^♦t'l'ar aifat^fsata i' aaiacaa ^caca ?!«:a 
fa^"]a!(a' f*!® a"fiic5i *tfb5 1 ’afaai ■«iiaai ’Jta f'^raata i -af*ac«a' 6^'«!'r.< 

Hiea.-acaa atafaica vn"?® ’'"'siis(« a'^caa «iata, ■a'fia aialsu-silaaisica ‘i'a--;i 

a^i, ta<?a-5 a«.aa *fc^ >a?wa afcaa %?i »"ata f’l’sata "ffaracs i “aataa a'a” ac=a eifa'?-. 
a^ffliitfat^ia i '»(»ttaj xi^caa graa ^'ta *ij]|rviataa( i «?« ^a, a*® a®tafr afaai -•i? 
afacaa ata i ' v «itfai«t5 ’stai ca^ «ttM \ 

afartaa srtai-»i';a ^»tca >a»l8 faira aN i a*iHTata fapfaai «ri« eaiix® wa »c« 

faiaca «!« ■^aiafa i af»acaa fsaaiJi c-itaaa "?r<ata i clita aiai 5t‘if?ai ca««i 
•i*t"?l*i, caaicaa ata ^tW"? taataala *ft«ta gtara-^«j ^raffaait"? atata a^fs aia »ifl, 

<*rtaia ■stfa aratatisi, at« tac?’? *tfi>itaa rjta fa, ta « a«' »itwai faa i aifata aiaia®c9fsi’*i. 
lata 'aarw tafat-caai, asiar^t acai aatataa veatt areata a® ataa ca.ata'lauaa i aiai'.- 
^ataaa i ” aaafei s %?i -.Btcat Mis?*! ai, ataai an"® ca»ii *ita alti? f'«»i$i ait'"'" ' 
aia facia aitcivtaa "la cafa#ita 5}iaai«aTca® fi*! i wira aaa -jj^a c:^a afat® aaca. %s'.'.' 
•iwt *iaiB«a a® 4‘»$i aia).«Tii :5as caai at« I la’)#! a'^caa ^fac® aa«i i 

ca iitca aa s ^tatar-j '"irtio ®t*ia alts «i5^i5 ’fisiJta aaa a'anai ®itM asia"'.ra i ''V-i 
at«i'*ius, '-’ititta'? >iic®aica ia®ia cHc^'a a'af’® aaiaa a4a1i «rca caai aiai 

fa«i ®1^ca I 'qta® af«i®i< a^a aratta ,e«a»i »iataa -at «<ci ca*t ’tfaatfS i ta^ 

»ti-atai *!f'8ai !a«iita atai a«i«i « aaa, fatna®: af^iaa faai»? 

aat® ®w wa atai at?® i "a®!® ®*tfa®Ta, ^^»ita « aatt i 

aiiftaa fs«ca faaa ci»ittM»i, fiaw «(t»i aiita "a®! *iia^ aat fit'?aitaf ^lasiia 
aj^aiv I ai n'St^i^ta ®ta atalai aratata "nt« ®tata« vfa a* at? i 

*rtf*itl9 rat®*t afac^ia i ataifaca? ®ttf«t® "flta a"?? ®an? cata ??- 
aaT»!ttaa «««'• a?ai 'if^a! n}. art® ?a ®faa i at?® aatat at^ae atata 

aailai *(aai f?t?c®«*» ®tatwa csatn caa * 11 ® fata ata"^ ilrtaai ct? ca caf« ^aa 
I * *"«tata nuflt cat*® fata ®ra^fa?n|a citwaai? 

atfata ^if^ai a’t®*'tif'?ai a’lftaia t ajalai c’f^ai a<i® ♦ftfa atta c®ta«'iin||| 4 mi 
" a^a-atfea *fti6 4aa arataw ‘t®«i*atata «rt ctCai i ®taal‘*f«»ta cwmwttaiii^ caiaawa 
aat^ itftaa «ai-t*f’' afaiaa ft wfiata |ita»^ ’#fai JJtfaata 1 Iff 

aaa’Hf®taa. faaj ca^aai" aft?aia«fat®il|t|, %fa®i %«,ata 

afaai >l®naa fn® itfaii ati® caar^" ®fait .«Ni«ffa 1 atfata^ m camatt® caa ®il 
aaatft® faiataa tat® atfaat .®»ktfa ^ fa^^i ataatia aiai tlw catati aiaa 



sf »I«11 j 




•i'i ^5? ffw«i eht’-jit 

vt scii ^5i»it3' »tc«fi fafiteJ 
i>c?n Wfi:^ f^i!f?c®rsi»i i 

CttC-H 5?!i;St cfeWS ^f!C1ir 

I C&«1 iC-Ti t'ld IIf>J1 

6|sics «ltr<iq I SiH *lU54 

'8’ISW ■fl’f’flfs! ft-f'19 3J5 C*f<lt?C5 

«llf’1»I I ■*f£? 3f5 Jtf^si 9(Ci ! 

’5f474rf« veil Vt-i? CltCl? C»*f*l 

cnrrts atv 65ii i vt«ti 

Vfcit ‘iF^‘t1t3fV lf95i 


^81 

entile 41 bc;.! VC*!i .5C>(4 V® ituKs | 
?c? ’-at ’"ic-t''/^ -I^I^ 

C-iHiu «(1 H.j5! V*!-: i ao-nku 
•'i-ajif iir-ji! Vi 'S'14 aisv^isi 
Ullv HU'iSit glif; ! catlls 
Vt?. VU4tVi.4t C1iH« at«lBiJ 'lllln ■IV 

v:^a ar>i?ii vi'vea'B*! i (;v''f*i 

CVJI«.Vt*UVlC1: -iCV Cl V9«tvi cvtlill!*, «T11 
fBlfWV VCV IttvC'l I 

iwi:) 

'?ln;flV9i"fvT'!» evtv I 




«1CV®?’V3 «tt3 Vt? I Vt's^I ’t-31CV3 
sJli— vtfit^ra CV4V ^vvcviev bf^ii 

fVstcsv I cn «ifaai*(Tnt v?iv*> tvcvi »t4£V 
vfvf- ’s<'Nv^ 5» fm >flvvcv vvetvi 
VVVll vraijtV. fsm^ vv vli?, 

vi^icvca v*tfwa afvi vvvan cv't4iff£& 
cv^3£itv5n vfiita fvfv® sjten vw vmv) 
wtvtapi »i?»lfirtntrai VfftflUvv— 

f<m w vvvtv evimv vtfv 

vt«‘ «ttl«t£BV I 'tiitt* 

.l^ircv vf«nn invev 5i vi t 

*rrv ciir 'i«t£v iirt« vtFS£*i 

•vfiK« ■ttfieaffgi ^Tcvawifj fiwtiw ii 
«f'e«Tfl fW«»lfA(£Vt«81 vfii VI 
.— Vflfv'wtv f»«8 VW CTfVllff.iCV 

• ■ V^, -iv 

*^ ..■ 


■sit3 iiii «i£vafiiii vfs.? ■Htvr? 

J1VV *1 365 19— VI'Sai ’-lfllif Vf*«fC3 I CV VVC» 

2|«tv «flvt-: -alv sfA vfi« fafv 

CV '■•^tC'l -vivm vf<£»iv C5*»I «1£1 VlfiaKVIfl 

a®l 99319 <»« ^(tvicv ^’icvv fvenv— cv vii 
C5V nii£9t!» I «iV 9(tvt9 

afaitv >i"|'»^5 ><^5l 

fi fwKVieV *tf99£V 999t£f l « V>9*1 *t99f 

■tti V«t9 v'vil fsfv V59 ^\ 4lVtV 

vf<£av I till® vfw at 'stcn *if9B9 « cvi 'Wft 
avtl V|I1 9I£99 V6 9*«1 I cv nv£i 

•♦C9V 9«.V< VtVf£V Ve’Sl'IVCV ■9hvi'«1 Vffvc^ 
vt9tf«v I nn '*tf»!9v 'vfvii avim 

“viftei 'if9i£*r ut9i fvf*ia it'aiv,— vrtsrti 
9tciar?vr9« vuiw '8V19 ^tvvv i 

V|tfn91t^^l£*v VV1 9jt91 ^f9£11V— fv vf«1 



jihmsi— c*iH i'H'b I 






■^firtrcn >i<i«j»tf<w4 Ht«ff ’ifts 

<lw ’1tC9, SKI 5'sf<ir^5 

v^'t’9 34lt!«r 'Ital M 

•<’(1 »(K«its*ii 'if«cir4 ’f’jstst 

fifM« «WH -nijcssi, nw nw ''«(Wt<r’it*ii« 
•» •« »«?3)W4 «»« ^ir>555«i 

4^?K4t<t ’»f9WK I 

CW*1 «I« ▼iH’P JKIO? « 

i<K^ ^(Jltcr? ’^f«f4^ C^*t*» ’lf'54K«, 

>« <t«51 C«tcl 5^t? I «(!« ■■(W 

C^fTCIi 9!^ 47^1 

1<K«*l fi\ I »(IiI «(tVKn5 4tt6l5( ^r«- 

'«144 f4«K <t!t'8‘<Kl1 Mti<lf'SC4>4r« *(f« 

«(H 4lNc«i^ I 11W ’«It’ll5 

■^i»iK^ 4’»5 i -surisj 

’■Illi|<j|\^l5 ’ll?! >ii4t ?K>l«4l^C4f 

CT»ttt ; <ff'8«l fi'98 ®19 

■nfsw I >*1^^ t*!!**! '•'»«« « f»if'«(4, 

«8'5t« ’l«l*!I f>lf«19| 5»1, 

’if'lC'B *tl(«W5l *11 I ?tC«lW4l^ 

•Wi ^biNb’ )|*nr^« aix 

Btffll'® *ltit>R srf i 

l|4a 'StBtTi'B ^i{«1 C^»lt 8tc>iai4tl 

« ^pr >111© itic» cBtKwi?— ^csar 

TI«*tK*ll 8l»l 

T •afwarin^ w 8«f«i 
4lW»l’W 9t><»lt*l i" wit?, 8tf»l1- 

CTCT «f 4 W fittfri*! I ^4l?tw 

<*i'ff«a w tjin 
« atiwatw 

4|W8lt<t«> at»I. t81 ftwif «» 

OfC’OHjli— ’»ir’4'» «W *lfvif^l 


sital 4K«iar4t^ (Tisir- 

^l^ai ^f9ic»j^— ‘«tffV CTK4tsr4ii5 fii7& 55' 

f»f1 5I'5 I C4It’IC'»1«rt<n'9 «ira«r*I "{[fiKsiii . 

’ii5<»««n’(cv S^v- »t''5W *rts( Bf«5ti-.( I 
atwaiti ^Bin n*i >*^*1 

•UNwsC l W? 'fl’ffjf*?— 'fl’W »tr48? -^f<<(5 

«f® «f9«l fM5lCI[ I »fr58C5r4 » J 

fsn '8t4 '5t»Iltn'! ! 

iO>6 JJC!l 'St’t»I’lt« 48^9 »»tt>5J-nr4I5lW1 

^■s'ls 99 I '«rt991 JlNtlW? 

4=»f<r5» ?S«, >*■» 9*1 '8t’t91'3[C99 (HCI^ 

sNsifi I 9K95ar-it^« ’iit’itw? i 

f«H fasti c?9%9 itaX ^t« aw 
«iK9i9t I 9^ata at'^ ’lafiw iiiaat-iv] 
«ttatwfl ai'^lc® «»ifacaa i *tf«« ■«ftc9T?«ait 
fiTfiicatf ^ficaa ca cata ja af4v, 
atfaw nttflcaa ai, an fafa aai afai® ats-a- 
?«i«ft wail ’»f4taa, ^nita sjcasn^t 

acaa a» a? a«ai afiii atiaiai fac« afta,— 
'St'Bii’a'tSi 95c« af9!8 arm at*^! aaca? 

aim ao fac® «(f9^ afscaa,— caitacaa at^s 
f«aii itfa ^ aifaa, fai itcaaitia 
«iiaSt aiata aaf^ca ai atti [afa 
at99t« aX« «5aa aficatt «t< a^flia 
a*a 19 at?, fai ^faaita aat afait'S fafa 
ac«i 9« a5c« autaf® ai^itficaa i 

atiiaca i^iaca iica— ataaw fifaia a^ja 
'Stati ar'ii! ^iwi afa« ca 

Vata atata aaatfl aftitcf, 'Btaa^jii'e 
itfta I ^aii anaaa *tat9 afav oia atati 
ftatat atm cafaa dVtata. atati aafra 
«afiw afaaiai «aa aficii*? ■, afiiia m aw 
'atta »tMCT ilaf^ ww«*ft«' faa^ ar«c*i 
»Ntfa iwa-aacai a<a^tai «»cii* 
aatwi— 'itaiia iwrtr* i 







>8^ 


r»if«ic 5 ?s m? I JIM if^Ti 
'9tJt'S!-«ltl •»It5t^l 
?!«»?*«?« ’IMWS 9 I« ♦I’BI’ICJl ^h?!! 

Sllf 95*^'. ^f95 ■■«f99tC^i< 1 ?TfJl 9195', 

i,lf»5i-JJ9U«t (.^fRc^ ’I1t«ll’l, attll JITI-T" 

■a99 fstf^i'BW IF5 C*I*IH1 W®I*( 9ll- 

C'SCIJI I ’I'?LW f»lN'« ^PlitSf 9}'1^9S5 I 

C^tC9 «fr>?5II»l, 9tfjll '1^19 tsi*) 

a99 ?5!?1 ’ff99tf9C»I!1 I lilSH C>tS 

'BW «»t18t^«f9 tf?Ul .’15 ?I99 ’t' ptC5i*1 
9) 'QtHSIC^’l 9'’JH 

*»I»li’li sHiW »ltf9C9‘1 I 'S'^»I1 '.n^i 

C’t »1(t>^I-'lf99W9 'Wi 

'«Ital5 « ’ll fil'I—'S’tsi CSR >151-3 »>!«, 

9fC9a 9P«r«9 

9559i*1lft9 OtS *l5«tC’l<l C’l'lH'S^faS '1t'l'§ 
f"IH *lf99Ut’1-’!-C>l 9lt%Ht t%»1 *(514 C^t4C19 
I ^I«14 

M— Cn 491«llf9 ^15H 'allisi -l-qC®;!* — 

“><9fel '«lt9Wl «It4I ’»r4C« '1lf1^i^l? I 9’II*(i9» 
’IWII C»I91 9‘t49, Jl? '«ir‘»1«l'l It’ll 

9 f 9 Jl ^t>H 9 <419 n 9 »l •»f«‘ r*H» 

9f«tft i" “2>1»tC9l «1lf9 asisft 

'9<tif*ir9^t|ii;a’ 9f»ni «iif«ic« 5?at- 
fiW I C9 ’TOT C>( CJI «W 'BlrtJ 

*11 I fl^fl f«f<1 C-mi 

’9T9la Btfwi aftafW’ii 

^Wa 9ai ^itata Wj *»ca i 

^*ita ’ilv fii *n, f9i c>tt uraji^i^M c^nai 
' fi[*i » satati *ll9w af» »ii<9^i atc9, •tat 

. c»i^ walla *Fi »" 


•'31914 et1 'CH tlig ’11'#-»*1 9Ke, vSHI 9jjf9 

9H 491 9H 9U91 399 39«1 •'Ha I aW. 

• 

3f'5CBI4 3C<1 311*1 9»"**H|,4 caal TCJ 315(11 liV 
349 -lirastr? ad. f-ti c3 fan# 3i>(ifl c9i3i«i 
91$ jsai ci>i9«*n«i 315 1 ’iit5»Ka'6ia, ^umi 
35ll. 3r>l ^19!C9« 399l.-fl1 3964 HM I 

'illUira 3K4 Vl^isalu 31919 319311 HI?, 
^laicsri ^'SICS 5i=19l9 .3'93t9 .9Til 3lt9 

315M> i" iJia-l 1939 §1919 »t9f9 3t9, HC^J 
3C9. !lf 5 3lrtl alC3 Clffaal!^ I 

9i?3'!sCM9 Jf'SJI’l C«19* 3\1MtC91WrC>l3 
f3N9(C%3 -■‘i;C9«-3f>l9C39 JfW ’It9ff39f 
3l9C3 <j alW'lHfST •|9C3, ^53 fl)«11 Wl'f- 
mvfi 95 a|Ci ; *153 3 IH -153 -SBI®, *153 
3t3|5iS(>19 3C3 3C9 y{^ «tl[« 3j^l3l3 »(9aH||J 
3lf»Cll 3f 39CICH 3t»I 3® 9lt9C«H 3^^^ 
%f9i 3ii95 9?9ic» i’ 3» 3ifa-nt9cai^5C3 
C9 933 9919114 3l| fl>439^« 3 f6991%» 

9f>Il 9t!>C1 'B9H9I 3l9tW9 lll9WH3a 
3';;«9I (:9»lf33 *II9«19I M939C3 399 

f9%t'.39 3fS3 ■«99?9 919131 «19U 9iniU9 
99l>lt1HC‘19 9C91 asii ^ftlH CBill ^^i;3 
3151^1 39i»t‘S3 9ic3« itc9ar9t|i!' 

a-f® 919319 *|198 ..C9 csil 391tt« 911911 
N9tc®3 I ‘1»WI9l’ ‘ilfte’ i'BJlfi: ^9Wlf33 
■iintfflf? 'Stall 'a9H I 339t»5can 9a^W 
a^lHs 3t3H-"933 « 31JFt3-9«9 3913 

“Slt99t9 ««.99 ' 9aiK.3 3 3»|:31 'Jl’rttiS 
29»if33 393 9\9L ^laiai 9li 3faittia ' 
'*191915 439It31 9f3C93 C9 aiC9%5t^* 

93 ‘ 99 «a 39 ft 3 iat 4 9 nt 31 133 fl^iw | 
flfai ^931133 aiw 9531 3f«l fs3 C993 
93*^1 Bill l3«1Ct3, ^3913 "'313119913 <193 
» 99U31531 9191 t*f3 919* jlsa^ll^ 3'fil1 
t3l1C13 1 ««tl ‘5113-391’ 9931911 339t31 





^^0 




tsf*? a[|iji|'llc?l ^wiN=t, >rt4rsi», 

WTCi 1« *15 Wi‘’« 'ilf'fswf^T 

Oww 1 ’1’IIC*II5HH, h Sffe*! (>>»W9 »l?»l 
f’lai «<f^5lii rsc»ii^ I ^I5f3 

«S(5 lH'flHs fliWf f<t9t»II9’ 
siFVf 9»lf9'<-fl«iS|(?J C<r »l>((C‘lt5HI fsTs? 
‘ntf9»i*ir99V •«fji9ti‘i 4i-iitr*ts 
'et?1 9#C9 ! 

’Ilf9'eKn9’»FK*f fsfsj C9 «W4-'|5‘I '8'’»l- 
«|S)^9 «FC«r (Ft*) »!•;«) NsICWT »l5f '59fwsi 
*i1i »C9 I ’^istfl 9^*19 

unit >«0 >e(l9f9 vi^ ^9»rtCif, ‘«%T9 >t»8 
^[^9 >911 Jlf'Sri ,9119 »ltf9«I-1I999. 

tftfeft? 99 I Cl? mi ’?fif9 9lC« ^^T9 
cH9lS< fst'iJit stt«it*ti59 1* <ii‘f'it« 
9>f99t fimsil C«fl99 91W9 «9 inlel 

fi99tf9C»lH, aw 91C9»^«99 

*t‘'999-9f*<iCl9 19 ‘CW9 911 9f99tC«1 I 

9^111 9^9t9J 9l»lW9 99 11^, if i19 

I'SIW 9tflJJ 9l9t'9 9tC99 C>19t9 9191 9t1 

'9f99llSi1 ®l9t? 91919. C#I91»91 f9'9'f9 JN 

9f99tC99 I 9«hr9 1|i9f9 91U ;9» 

f9Wl9 '»t!9'^l 6191 Il9lt99 91<t991t9 991 
'«f99tl9 I 9fil9tf9C91— C9r99 1lf9»I- 

*|l999:9('9C<9^«>99 t«f'« C«tI9« 96*1. 9lC9 
'Jll9' ®9t 9191 ’ftilC® 119^ ir9*l,— C9 lll'l 
Ht9 9lt9C« 9lf9 111, ^ICir C9Jf9C9«f J3|9 
mfl 1isf91 90-* w ’*f'99Ult99t^9— 
«r9919 '91*119 9C9f I 111 Cn 9l<ft %< 9^9TW, 
irti- ^Iflll 9lf9«ICn4t9 9t9l 9tf99t« <9^99 
lf99t9 919 9i|«t«v '999 91<1«f9 *^.*1 

ttirti 91(6 I ^ 

9tt9«>lfl*9l» 9C9U9t%9 9919119 -ntfW 


*tf99»C® <1911911919, t99tfe 51911119. *..;■ 

ifll I'lUifB \V it Minisfcr .\:ib :y 
inatCis9l C999 1® 9lf9UMivti;9; 

fea 9<9ri® 9t91 ■*191199 T'f® ’9'9K99 -ivi 
9911 969tC«, C'59f9 9lf9®IC9!99f‘l-; 

^«.91?91®19C99 teas 9?9fl1 9I91119S -■■■i. 

9 -319 f#t9«‘t9 ^19 9?9tC« I 9191919 95«9 
9191919 19519181 *I9fC99 99 9?9lC5 i 

119 C9 ‘9lC9ar 1?99l9 '9r»if®’ 9191^11', 
C9l99 999 9^9fCS[, 11919 ^C9'9 9tC9ar‘?^Cii 
>211881 '9 ^991 I f'8f9i? 5919 99«>f9(9 'A>i 

a9, a, 991991® ®f991 §9199 9IC^ 

a 9C99 9t«l® iroilf^tlll 99'^59H 

159 99m '9'^'IIC^i a 9r92tC9 9^t9?if-^ 

®f99t 91C9»59C99? C9l91 21919 9I991CI99 I 
199® 99 9«.99 919®$ ®l9t9 ^919 lllii! 
f9St'S9 1 f 5i9 2119^ 155 9tCjFC«9, 919^9® 
91 91919® •99®f9« C®19 ®t^l ®/|9t5 19®! 
^1919 r5991-®9ff'1 999 f9f9 ^^,*9 <*1919 
nf?®? 1I»If9 ®r9C59, 9511 ®tf^C®9 91 ' 

99 ®9f9 f8«9 §1*19 9lf|®T-»^f99l99 ®91 

9t:®®6 I C9 «»9 99»n«,9m 9f999 iflCli <*1519 
9<9^9l 5'?atfl9, C9f99 ItN C991C9 §915® fil9t9. 
®«*1< C915 1tf99I(:i9 I 9f99f-9f^9 C9fir9 
§19 9l9919tC9tte®— 119199 ■ . «t99 ^ K 

911 9Sf« aifV 9®t9t §9r5« 5lltW9l. 

*/■ • ^ .V 

41919 91® 9® ®f991 f«f9 9r99tf«C91l 

a99« 99lar9tW9 C9§ »B99 ir«919 it% 9t9 
^9f5C«tf— “99tl9f*H 5fl. 911^91919 C®t9f9 
919C99 l®®C9t® lf«f9V ®f99U I C®19t9 199 
5H. C®1919 111519, C®t9t9 911519, C9 911999 
519, ^119 (:«19^® 9t9C9 lf®919 ®r9Cirf 1 
, ,1 • * >yr9®I 9r99C99 9t9f9 ®9tf6c® 

f99f9 f9*i99C9 51991 ir99l5 f 1t1„ <9, 
f919*1C99 5191 9tC9ar511 IlfJrf* I C9CT9 







3rsiii 'afn^i c"W *n »Qoi. 'I'fl^if- 

r^cii H5 ’fi4i aff’ni, 

’i<:n\n •'iWs t?c« ^ii c»f<ii9 6f<i«i 

'•ijcn ? nsi 'R«f£i^ 5iw(M >tc<=» 

«rf9 ! ’^faf -«^t4 

C!f-!’l«T9 irnsl TSf^TKl nf'ICS'S. 

CW 5f«T9; NJfC?^, 

I sif« W’-'f? 

•«tt Mafl*; *J< ??9HS-*»(f^8t9i ' « 5J| 

•I'lHl? ?t*I I C9 "Sl^n flo «lt^"in 

9ti?5 fw«, 8f?T9 *»« 9'f, Ilia 

'■'iw, c^TxfcfAC'rc?.! osssrici^ artt «f?^ >j«ni 

S aHf3 I ■<> ?IC’t5a'^'«f9, C519M 

»1tf98J-C»t'If$ '«IWC>f9 1\^S 

5^a— ilf ftifi Jlif si-Miif ^i>(r«r’iC'T a'lf 
»?C5 m 1 

«<1« '•itf’? ^Wc'fii .‘\t cit'?->i8i 'S^n <8 

51 W S»f45^ ^r<T «|(fta 

•frari «js(f«wa . c^H Jif’ssi-fl’iT >i!f?8j->i •(fa 

fitw c^fi ^fiiv •ttca I ^lata 

ai<}t %fs£ af*i9i wfJc^ »(Us«t I Mf 
^ista ca ’?£«£"( Iltf«— 

atata »ta aiatf?* atsifa*! 

«taTa ’if faant a»c«f«»i “lat®*? a’lw"-, 
faat^ far c»i ’»t^J ^ta« ’ffaat- 
fswsr, faaf ®w a»rt eta a?*itij' ‘af5?>ll’ 

«^t« ttoi 'Stata cat 

aiMi ’15 aicsfia, ^ai afsca itt 

ata ca fiafa a? *t^9's fkita. uia< 4»t5i« 
^a )?|Pfa af'isaataa aaata ara« 

, 4Hiff •tfaBa ff*i I 4t staanfr aw wa^iw 
aiwa^^awwiw cawi wtti waai ta iTiaiia 


a'f9»' lt'"«— :wi^'a ataits %aai fa cafw;a 
tiat .1 can'i aa •aaa ^ata caa^ aia ai i 
afiaa ’aaitta aiaafHta tan faft- 
af£aa-“.ar8sta" a'as ’I'afataja. T*l[fatta 
a*5 5 ^<):ai<«ta', at8!dTa a'a® 'siiifa'« ^n^i^ia 
^ata 9 3 aNaca auaw garcfa «iTaa aaitw 

■s-aa a^atfan I ■a'faia staa? awcact aa^atca 

m 

‘|i«i5 aif'i-, I fjts aiaitaa awatcaa 

•atat' ; ejiaitaa wiai^a sfaa atwa ttaeft al^s 
ffa<ca I ttafa fsat, ca aha afas aai a«l 
•fiaai fb9( wfaa 3«5 wtaicaa $aata alta, 
jjaic^a atta na? cacn awa atci r 
’it^aiaicai f^ia fai-sa ’ftaatfacaa ca aai 
■Stfi'J af9 5 facta aif *t5t4i «ta 3f«l 
^faicaa a',-f'«‘a wt^aac* ftwi aata aften 
'fcacaa *3i;i iJcc-J'at tw -Jiaffa ^farsa 
ai, fassuaa aifSasa a-if « fsfa ^(fs aaa wtea 
ar^«iat>4 ^aissi faesa i fsfa fscfaat aca 
aca -eif^iaw; a-f^esa jsaa faa ^tfaca aaa 
fiiatcaa cacta •[aafawt*tc?i« at'jsfai 'affw 
9 !fca I f3fa attfa® wtca? 'tf9t« 

’!< ??C3 cafaai faaitfa i tta faafaaitawa 
^wsa tfllwtsw ’iwrata ata ^twt«ta ^caf- 
tiaifc«9 twt* csita afwfai wiai tta 
aisfatcfi atcaaf «9fc5 ca W5 aw wiaar 
alatfwa 'sfai tfaia aiwaa ftawcat «rBW 
a*atca I 

'trata atfa^i M§fa tf^atcaa afa^ wiaicwa 
^afawafnta catai wfnata aitai tfiw i 
attaarati faiw fafaai faatcaa ca wffta wt«?tif>nr 
caia « awa^wiw «w aaitwa aai acata ^wta 
’Stata ^ta awfaa atiw f«a ^aw wi fwfa 
cat ■tfwTiaa aw atc^ tfw* *fftai faewa aaw 
aaa waiwwa wtata atanaj awcaa fwawa 
1jirwti«aa I wda at acaa aw aaa « aaw 









’Pfirti PPPCSt f^S?*! SI4 ’St'Ttiffll I 'ff 

fw9 Jim 'Sf9 m’’”' I 

?r^ c»w? iw»i 

ffn aw«?« 51^(4 1 wfirsi 
•rtfmi <4 5 jjscf 4i4?t5 

tfsn irni:4%?rtt9in?iii>nc‘i5 sfips cnhi ■»rc5Ti 
^t5i ncfe 1. ^f4 »(ff5^3l^ *tf4ir 4fwr 
ntwu »ff4a r5<rf*i 

cm'w 'an Itfw N»iJ! -'»t»i5T'?i « at<st5 

's:^4 (Tffitats fn^* 9?5i 
a» I <twirc«4 51 5N1 SI’S 5if45T4 'sta 
■rtM «rttmi— 5ff5r8r9>«r?( ,.«i? c»t4 

'S’ttn’f rSt*J5, Jt5''5', ’P5^ff*J 51 ^^It9 

Hlrtttn 'BWCK f55r*t^ ’Pftcs »ttr45!|1l 
ftsa »tj 54»i ftf5C5 few n»»ii:»'ii 

5twt5^ ’Pf4C«5 Psfil «ffirc«5 C55l « '8t»J5fnl 
astir f5r'*WT5 »l4t1l< ^t^4 ?aC55 f5C55 
554551 4? nit5 ^#15 ta'iai ^^5 
vail’lmC’P '56f«l-5 5!^5i:5 <1115 5t^ I 5ff5 51 
•ifjwa cn5t5 rafsj *f'5 5i55f5? »itf5tc»« 
£’ft4C5f n£5 ^51 5f*151 Nt5 »tra«tr*Cn5 I 

nfvn, sB««, aM, t^s?® aftin iltata 

■c’Pts cwaRt*! sf, I f«f«i 55«t 

4tw 5lf«5f^® ®r5C®5 I >4®5fs ^if5 *155 
»lt5Pt^ ’Pfill® f55f11f 'St«t5 5t«tsr5 5f*icm 

atwl 5^9 ^^5 5 51 45 I 

aitft 5r55t5-C5l 'State® 5(t5t5 ««tl5 


«tt5tSc55' Ji®5i af^ai 5tf45 aSstr? ^5:1 
555 CS®t5l4 ^51 »:SC5 5imt5 5?if>ij| 

«It^5 1’ C5l5»t< C5C5 5tr5t55 ^5-3 C555H 
®f351 5) ®®®5' 5r551 C5C55 I 415 ' C5 
55 ®51 51t® '®14 5W «ltt I 

'4t5t5 C5ltVC®«t 5151 5tt59r 515^51 '»C5 
J|®iB 4651 ®ni3tr«55 ®t4t5 ill-’l^'l 

Jiam^iat® 5C5 ’5tca— 

«e5 C®t5l CSC® CSf'-^PfW I 
®t® 5t55 ®t«5 -^154 ®C5 C'5t»C5 I 

3151^ aifn ?5i5 ®5i 
5!555tf5 f5d4 £^51^ 

WtC55 '«irc*tt ^55 5«l £«f5l £5C5£5 C5C5C5 I 
55»t ®tC5 WtWS ®5l 
5C55 ’ltC5 55{C»I £?5l^^ 

i45S’f5 «ff4 ®C5® ^£5 c«t5l ^ttfaM ntPica I 
'«rt5t £5? 5154 51515 ciitacaie^it ^tSat 5(Ht4 
515®I 5r<5J iilf^C9C«5 I 
5H5fif4t44 51154 '*51^1551 •r45t4 4»5®t5, 
555 JI4? £515151 ®t5t4 Stj^. ^^5 '«5t» >4* 

£51® 5513 5141 £5l®t9 518 51 I ®C5 J(®®513 
5f5£5 5114 5lt45I 5®C54 1645^5518 ^^5 
5«f59 5 5 St4ia 5« a?'"® ^55 ftafailS 515 515 
®f45' ^f»IC4— ®t41C5a 4fil .<®W‘%U5l ^}^ 
4tC551 I ®15t«|y5 5»£n:riE5l 5fl <51^ 
®f45rt 55 6r5C5 ■ f54»t5 5»C5I3 tlt1^®55£5a 

5C51 4t£5«J 5(®£44 5tf5i '9 ^5 1 



SV ] 




iff® 




cvf*n «iE «jt^ ? 

H*3I *tftc »ir?C«S Pf f>«^ ’8f«f ? 

c^t«n '9^ ? 

C^t«J1 C’tI ^flRI SI’S Slnftqj? t 

csHi sq 4i«t9, s^fs qrtl. qssnasf 
cst«n cq Hfsqt sq cst^i qqs fssn ? 

q»fq st« qqcq« qttfl, 

qifq «rtf« ssfs^ '^qi s^sit •, 
qttqq nfsq caus fqcqrscn -^fq cqi qt^u, 
c« stfs^fVqt cs^fqcscs s^n qjqrq— 
qtfq ^q— sift «rTH— s<cs«fl sj 55 st?, 
7^iss «isstcq fqjaqtis stfs cq q?qtcq ? 

sqPq c«cqa ^*1 #q sfqst^' c^qi. 
stfq f?q qfq— C9« sTfq sfq cqqi, 
sqsw caq^i— stqqtM sfqn "'Sstq" 
fq qq qfqfq qift ?— qqfqttqt 'S^ qlql^tfl ! 
cstqi stqi^ qwcqcq cscqfqiq q® srqqn v 
qfw qtq^ ifisstril^^! oifs s^q "esq qtfq sfq r 


stqts q^q fqtqtfqsi qcs ^itqqi, 
qiffq qfj[q estca c^cnf^cq qttq sqf»4t, 
cscqfqcq <«t tifs, fqqjt’iqi. ncfi tist#, 
qqsrq, qsifqq, qsiq « sqtfl "qtqn i* 
qiqqi qs^qics ebcqliicq tqsiqTfl sq, 
qflt'SSlq,!*! sf«,— cqq fqq qqfq fqqq , 

4iqtca sicqt^fei cqqif«t« aitqr«q qiq), 
fqqcq q^qq sifq, q^ qcq fqiqtftq 'sta i 

qicqq ■qaqcflqi v* cmck ♦!» «mcq, 
cnls fq qfqcqq! stf* cqiq qqq srqftq i 
«q qtq q^Nqi fqc« qis cq sq’ntqtq, 
qtfqtflcq -nq ’sits sfl stq qrtqq stqtq i 
qquq ^qqqe^i 655 '» ’!< qfqiqq, 
qq q® ^vHc^ -?cq qfs •tfc’fq fqq i 
aqiq qtfssl fcqi-siiq*}^ qfs ‘iwi, 
qqi? qtqil sci 'll® qcqi qfqqtq qtq, ^ 
4iq qiqqq"qc4 siisql rlqit qq, 
sis iicq sifs CAH, qcq 'ifq qifq estq sq i 

§l"l^a(^q sq I 
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A UNIVERSITY IN THE MAKING-* 


Even in these modern days when it 
has ceased to be a rare thinj; for a new 
University to be started, the birth of a 
University marks an epoch in the social 
life of a Province, and it is only seemly 
that the first attempt to convey to the 
general public some idea of the steps 
that arc bein;T taken to initi ite tlie 
University of Dacca williin the next 
mjiitlvs shoakl be madi undei the 
auspices of the promoters of the Dacca 
Social Service Exhibition. As will be 
seen from what follows, both the original 
ideal of starting a University that will 
once more establish Dacca as the intel- 
lectual Capital of Eastern Bengal, as 
well as the lavish material assistance 
that, since 1912, has been ofTered by 
Government in^the way of buildings 
and grants will need to be supplemented 
by an enormous atnount of detailed 
work before the University can hope to 
open its doors to students, and this can 


only be done by .sqcOring to the fullest 
extent the support of all who have the 
interests of the University at heart To 
do this it is necessary not only to 
explain what is being, and has been, 
done in connexion with the scheme as a 
whole, but also to touch briefly on the 
spirit atul methnfls of work that wc 
liop«j will inspire the. Dacca Urnvei dty 
fr )«n the day that it comes into actual 
i)eing. 

I propose to deal with my subject 
under thiee heads. Firstly, I will sketch 
the brief liistory of the Dacca University 
scheme since the deputation of Muslim 
representatives (jf the former Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam waited on 
Ilis Excellency J.ord Hardinge on 
January 31st, 1912, and were informed 
that the Government of India proposed 
to recommend the constitution of a 
University at Dacca. Secondly, I will 
detail the steps that are being takeiii 


(x) The last number— XII— of the First Series appeared in flic “Dacca Review" for May, 1915. 
ddress delivered by. Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Specfal Officer, Dacca University, at the 
trvice Exhibition, Dacca, on March 12th, 1920. 
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now that the Dacca University Bill is 
actually before the Imperial Council for 
sanction, to provide the minimum staff 
and accommodation that will be needed 
by the University if it is to start work 
in July 1921. And, in conclusion, I will 
venture to dwell for a moment on the 
spirit of enquiry and research that we 
desire should be the outstanding feature 
of this newest manifestation of Educa- 
tional life in India and the methods 
whereby we liope to ensure that this 
spirit will inspire both teachers and 
students from the day that they first set 
foot within the threshold of the 
University. 

I. History of the Dacca 
University Scheme. 

The immediate result of the formal 
letter intimiting the decision of the 
Imperial Government to start a Univer- 
sity at Dacca was the appointment by the 
Bengal Government in their Resolution 
of May 27th 1912, of a representative 
Committee to draw up a scheme. 
Mr. R. Nathan (now Sir Robert Nathan) 
was appointed President of this 
Committee and, on the following Decem- 
ber loth, the Committee submitted the 
Report, which was published in a hand- 
some quarto volume and circulated 
broadcast for ‘comment and advice* from 
the public, The opinions that were 
received were summarised and discussed 
by the two most prominent members of 
the Committee, Messrs. Nathan and 
Archbold, and in June, 1913, (lie propo- 
sals of the Comiqtttee were forwarded 


by the local Government to the Govern- 
ment of India. The Committee*s 
scheme for a “ VVell-to-do-Classes ” 
College was cut down to the provision 
of simply a Hostel, and a proposal that 
had been rejected by the Committee to 
have a Department of Sanskritic studies 
in connection with the University was 
reinstated, but otherwise the proposals 
of the Committee w^ere approved. The 
scheme w'as in turn forwarded by the 
Imperial Government to the Secretary 
of State and the latter cabled his gene- 
ral approval in December 1913, but 
drew attention to various points that 
had been reserved by the Imperial 
Government for further discussion with 
the Government of Bengal. 

Let us now consider for a few mo- 
ments the actual working out of the 
chief ideal of the Dacca University 
Committee which is admirably summed 
up in the following words of their Report. 
“The new departure is this that the 
College instead of being mechanically 
joined with other affiliated institutions 
to a University Centre, which is orga- 
nised without any closer relation to 
them than this affiliation, is now to be 
organically bound with other Colleges 
into a higher and more complex unit, 
the teaching and residential University.” 
This could not be bettered from the 
theoretical point of view j but in the 
actual working out of the proposals the 
Committee were unable to free them- 
selves from the influence of existing 
local organisations vis : the Calcutta 
University (whose curricula 
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largely followed), or the local Govern- 
ments (through whom public funds 
would have to be obtained for the 
establishment and support of the Uni- 
versity). The net result was a picture 
of five or six glorified Indian Cullegcs, 
placed in an environment that faintly 
suggested Oxford but was shown not 
actuallyto be so by the apficarance of a 
Secretariat in the background, The 
possibility of autonomy and freedom 
from responsibility to anyone but its own 
members was apparently not thought of 
in 1912-13 in connection with the Dacca 
University. 

There is no need to weary you 
with details of the discussions that 
covered the period between the time 
that the Secretary of Stale signified his 
general approval of the scheme in 
December 1913 and the appcjinlment of 
the Calcutta University Commission 
towards the end of 1917* As the result 
however, of these discussions two funda- 
mental improvements were made. The 
first (orginally proposed by Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali, one of the members of the 
Dacca University Committee in his 
most admirably thought-out Minute of 
Dissent to the Report) was the separa- 
tion of Intermediate from Undergradu- 
ate work ; while a proposal to constitute 
the Dacca University into a “Body 
Corporate independent of Government 
except so far as control is retained by 
the Act” led quickly to autonomy being 
regarded as one of the most essential 
points of the scheme. 

We how come to the monumental 


work of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission. 

In dealing with Dacca, they drew 
inspiration from the concluding words 
of the first Chapter of the Dacca Univer- 
sity Committee’s Report. '‘Government 
aiul the people have alike come to 
realise that a lhiiveisit\', if it is to 
sati.^fy in full measure the rccpiirments 
of the educated classes, must denote 
more than mere examination, must 
undertake more than mere control, must 
offer more Ilian mcie instruction. It 
must be an institution in which a true 
education can be obtained — the training 
of the mind, bi'dy and character; the 
result “not a hook but a man”. 

The Commission began by carrying 
the final iiroposal of Government in con- 
nection with Intermediate work to it.** 
logical conclusion hy relegating .such 
work to a new class of institution which 
they termed “ Intermediate College.” 
These, as well as all High Schools, they 
recommend .should he placed under the 
contrul ofa Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education upon which the 
Universities will have effective represen- 
tation. 

Having thus disposed of the Interme- 
diate student, whose limited education 
at present throws so much extra work 
on the Colleges, the Commission was 
free to carry out the original aim of the 
Dacca University Committee, viz ; to 
bring into being a University more 
suited to Indian requirements than any 
that has hitherto been created. The Com- 
missioners first assume as a postulate 
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that the University (while drawing 
its chief support, financially speaking, 
from Government) should be autonom- 
ous, i. e. not a Government institution. 
In this connection they ' remark “By 

autonomy we certainly mean neither 

irresponsibility nor freedom from all 
constitutional restraints. But without 
a certain degree of freedom there cannot 
be any responsibility ; and without such 
a degree of freedom we Jo not think the 
University of Dacca can ever become a 
living and healthy organism.” Granted 
this, they propose that the University, 
while functioning as the chief organic 
unit of their scheme, should itself be 
made up of subordinate units of residence 
and corporate life called “Halls” which 
would partly be formed out of the post- 
intermediate classes of the existing 
Colleges, and partly be new creations. 

The University staff will be responsible 
for all lecturing and stminar work, and 
will consist of the following classes of 
teachers i— 

(1) A limited number of Professors, 
These will be most carefully selected 
with the idea of obtaining men who will 
be able to inspire their pupils with a 
keen desire for knowledge for its own 
sake and love of research. Upon the 
personality of these Professors the future 
of the University will depend. 

(2) Readers. These will be Teachers 
of note, who, by active research work, 
may hope ultimately to qualify them- 
Mlves for the position of Professor. 


(3) . Lecturers, 

(4) . Assistants and Demonstrators. 

All these teachers, however, in addition 

to their University work, will be assigned 
to the different Halls, and (with the 
possible exception of Professors) will be 
expected to assist the Provosts of the 
Halls in looking after the tutorial work 
of the students out of University hours, 
in the same way as Fellows of Colleges 
do at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
teaching staff will probably be such that 
no Tutor will be responsible for more 
than 15 student.*:. 

Detailed suggestions for the working 
of the University will be found in Chap- 
ter XXXIII of the Commissioners’ 
Report which Chapter (together with the 
preceding and following Chapters of 
Volume IV of the Report) merits most 
careful study by every one interested in 
the educational advancement of Dacca. 

I cannot conclude this section better 
than by emphasing the fact that the 
University Commissioners have adopted 
to the full the recommendation of the 
Chairman of this evening’s meeting 
(the Rev. T. E. Teignmouth Shore, of 
the Oxford Mission in Dacca), when 
giving evidence before the Commission, 
that the University should be called 
into existence with the minimum 
amount of machinery, and left as free 
a hand as possible in the moulding of 
its own corporate life and ultimate 
destiny. 
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II. Preliminary work, now being 
undertaken with the object of 
enabling the University to start 
work in July 1921. 

At the beginning of the present year 
the local Government, in view of the 
imminent passing of the Dacca Univer- 
sity Bill, decided to appoint a Special 
Officer in connection with the preli- 
minary arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the University. The main 
factors of the situation that required to 
be dealt with were tlic following : • 

(1) The formation out of the existing 
Dacca and Jagannalh Colleges of 

(a) T wo Intcrmcfiiatc Colleges in 
which improved instruction on the lines 
indicated by the Calcutta University 
Commissioners could be given to the 
students who are at present in the 1st 
and 2nd years of tliese Dacca Colleges ; 

(b) Two of the Constituent Malls of 
the University, viz: the Dacca and 
Jagannath Halls. 

(2) The need that preliminary steps 
should be taken to bring a Muslim Hall 
into being. 

(3) The carrying out of the recom- 
mendation of the local Committee which 
was convened last year that, in addition 
to the two Intermediate Colleges 
already mentioned, the following should 
also be provided (or brought up to the 
proper standard) ; 

(a) a new Intermediate College at 
Gandaria ; 

(b) the raising in status of the existing 


Madrasah to an Islamic Intermediate 
College ; 

(c) the raising in status of the Eden 
High School to an Intermediate College 
for Girls ; 

(4) the need for removing the Training 
College to the University area as the 
nucleus of the University l^cpartmcnt 
fo Education ; 

(5) tile need for expediting the 
removal of 

(a) the Ivigincering School to its new 
home in the Press Building, so that the 
present Engineering Sclund buildings 
may be utilised for other purposes; 

(b) the* olH es now lodged in th^ old 
Secretariat to some other quarters, so 
that this building may be utilised by 
the University for the accommodation 
of offices, library, lecture rooms, and 
scmitiius. 

(6) the framing of budgets for 

(a) the University ; 

and (b) the proposed Intermediate 
Colleges. 

Thanks to the energetic support of 
the present Director, and, I would also 
like to add, the keen interest that is 
being taken in the matter by His 
Excellency Lord Konaldshay, the 
programme of work is now well in hand* 
The general lay out of the University 
area was approved by His Excellency 
on March 3rd, during his recent visit 
to Dacca. Mr. Gwythcr, whose skill 
as an architect we are fortunate to have 
at our service, is preparing plans and 
estimates for the Jagannath Hall, Muslim 
Hall and Training College buildings, and 
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i am able to exhibit plans of the sites 
of the two former buildings that will 
give some idea of our proposals in 
connection with these two^ units of 
University life. It has not unfortunately 
been found possible to take up this year 
the cleavage of the Jagannath College 
intuits respective Hail and Intermediate 
College — this will have to be done 
next year before the University starts : 
but it is hoped that from next July there 
will be formed out of the Dacca College 
the Dacca Hall, as well as an Interme- 
diate College to which — in accordance 
with the recommendation of the local 
Committee— the name “ Salimullah 
Intermediate College” will be given, to 
commemorate the late Nawab of Dacca. 
Land for this College is already avail- 
able at Amlapara, and steps are being 
taken to acquire a site for the correspon- 
ding College at Gandaria, as well 
as to extend the area of the existing 
Jagannath College compound, ^ as 
to make adequate provision next 
year for the Jagannath Intermediate 
College* Finally, budgets for the Uni- 
versity and the two Government Inter- 
mediate Colleges, viz : the Salimullah 
College and that to be opened at 
Gandaria, have been framed, and are 
being dealt with by the Director. 

II1» latelleotual life in Daooa 
Uniyeraity. 

The previous section merely dealt 
with the machinery involved in esta- 
blishing a new University. VVe have 
now to pass on to the real object of 


the address and to enquire in what 
respect the University of Dacca can 
hope to inspire and guide its students 
to some outlook on the world that will 
be markedly in advance of anything 
that has hitherto been attained in 
University life in India The discussion 
involves us at once in a fresh consider- 
ation of the old question “ What is 
meant by Education** ? 

Let me first draw your attention to 
the searching- analysis that is to be 
found in Chapter V of the Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission of 
the material with which the University 
has to work viz : — the Bengali student. 
There we find portrayed in clear-cut 
language the mind of the average 
student^liis sensitiveness and quick 
response to emotion ; his retentive 
memory and power of assimilating new 
ideas ; his lack of interest in manual 
work ; his absence of desire for active 
exercise ; his instability of mind. Much 
of this may be legitimately ascribed to 
influences, social and climatic, that have 
moulded the Bengali race in in the past, 
but, quite apart from the influence of 
heredity, this type of mind is^ very 
largely due to defects in the method of 
education that has hitherto been en- 
forced in our Indian Schools and 
Colleges. As the Commissioners remark 
“The stddent has had in his earliest 
years too little of the training which 
inculcates habitual self-discipline, culti* 
vates the power of observation, enjoins 
the duties of regular exercise, and 
imparts a sense of personal responsibility 
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for bis conduct At the High 

School there is little of individual 
Stimulus and practically none of the 
interests and discipline of corporate life. 
The course of study is narrow, the 
methods of teaching perfunctory and 
dull. Too little is dene, save by excep- 
tional teachers, to rouse the boy’s 
interests, to impart to him the habit of 
independent study, to^ give him the 
first ' lessons of practical experience in 
managing the affairs which arise in the 
social life of any community, even in 
the community of a school.” The net 
result is an incomplete personalit) , and 
that too of a distinctly feminine type. 

Psychology is a growth of compara- 
tively recent years, but though still 
struggling for recognition as an exact 
science, it has already clearly demon- 
strated that the human mind is made 
up of three constituent elements that 
are apparently incapable of further 
analysis, viz : — the faculties of thought, 
emotion and will. These ftmetion as 
the constituent Halls of the University 
of the individual Soul, and for psycho- 
logists the chief object of education is 
to guide the mind of the growing boy 
or girl in such a way that a well 
balanced personality is ultimately pro- 
duced, each of the three faculties being 
subservient to the others and yet at the 
same time preventing either of the 
other two from assuming too command- 
ing a position over the mind as a whole. 
Looking back at the Commission’s 
analysis of the mind of the Indian 
student pf to-day, it is evident that the 


desire for knowledge, combined with 
the Asiatic characteristic of free play 
to emotion, has led to undue suppression 
of will power in the Bengali student, 
and the production of an ill-balanced 
personality is the result. The necessary 
balance being lacking, mental conflict 
ensues, and this, besides showing its 
influence in abs:ence of definite aims in 
life, lack of desire for independent 
thought, and incapacity for adjustment 
to unaccustomed circumstance, has even, 
as the Commissioners point out, carried 
the Bengali student in not a lew in- 
stances into active collaboration with the 
subterranean forces of anarchy which 
have been evident in India of recent 
years, the appeal in this case being 
made through the student’s dim realisa- 
tion of the increased “will-to-live** that 
can be obtained by merging his per- 
sonality in communal responsibility. 

Wliat is chiefly needed l)y the Bengali 
student is that enlargement of the s[)irit 
which re .nlts from spacious and sympa- 
thetic environment, and the development, 
through training for communal life, of 
increased will power ; and it is the hope 
of giving him these that has been the 
guiding star of both the original Dacca 
University Committee, and — in a far 
wider field — the Calcutta University 
Commission. 

Taking as the motto of the Dacca 
University, Nietzsche’s dictum “The 
worker alone learneth", we first propose 
to fit the worker for leaVning by ensur- 
ing to every student from the beginning 
of his University career the opportunity 
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of systematic physical culture. This, 
coupled with a certain necessary degree 
of attention to manners, should lay the 
broad foundation of manliness on which 
our University must rest. Teacher and 
student will be in constant relationship, 
especially in the tutorial classes of the 
Halls, and this will tend to ensure better 
understanding between the two than 
has been the case in the past. Hall 
will vie with H ill in friendly rivalry 
both in sport and academic distinction, 
and thus a spirit of co-operation in the 
organic life of the Hall will be fostered 
which is the first step towards participa- 
ting in the wider field of social service. 
Then perchance the vision will be 
vouchsafed to the student of his 
inherent oneness with humanity — a 
oneness which, as Wilbcrforce has pointed 
out, transcends and overflows the 
isolMion of personality ; and he will 
realise the great truth that he is sinning 
against God and his own brother if he 
is content to look on when humanity 
needlessly suffers. He will be face to 
face with the conception that the true 
Maya of this world is non-realisation 
of the fact that God is everything, and 
that we have only to unite ourselves 
by loving service with our fellow men 
to be at one with God, to attain bodhi 
(enlightenment), to obtain mukti (salva- 
tion), We thus see that a practical 
school of Social Economics is one of 
the chief desiderata at Dacca : with 
Hegel, we must strive to make Social 
Service the ultimate aim of Education. 

^Fext. in order of importance, we must 


establish at Dacca a strong School of 
History. The paper read yesterday in 
this Hail by the Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division has shown us what a 
field of historical research is lying at 
our doors, and history is of the greatest 
importance in checking that tendency 
to intellectual dishonesty of which Mr. 
Rankin gave a characteristic example. 
Moreover the study of history is essen- 
tial, on the one hand, to a full compre- 
hension of the modern application of 
evolutionary thought to philosophy, 
and, on the other, to a true insight into 
the nieaning of social progress. It is 
useful also in helping to demonstrate 
a moit wholesome truth for Indian 
students that the great end of life is not 
the mere acquisition of knowledge, but 
action. 

Thirdly, the entire course of instruc- 
tion, as well as the relations between 
teachers and students should be based 
on a careful preliminary study of the 
psychology of the Indian student, and 
the relative psychologies of Asiatic and 
European. Of the latter, practically no 
study has been made at all ; but, as we 
have already seen, a most thoughtful 
essay on the mentality of the Bengali 
student is ready for immediate use in 
Chapter V of^ the Calcutta University 
Commission’s Report. One or more of 
the staff of the University Department 
of Education should specialize on this 
branch of psychology, so as to be in a 
position to offer useful advice to the 
University authorities on the general 
policy to be adopted in methods of 
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teaching and social relationships. It is 
obvious, for example, that hitherto 
absolutely no educational use has been 
made of the emotional side of the Indian 
character : the only persons who have 
realised its importance, and employed 
it for their own ends, have been the 
politicians. 

Lastly, 1 would plead for research 
being regarded as the life-blood of tlie 
University. As was said the other day 
in an article in the “New Statesman’’ 
dealing with the needs of the newer Uii 
iversities in England, 'The best uf them 
have throughout their short history been 
distinguished by the emphasis which 
they have laid upon the supreme impor- 
tance of research, by their insistence that 
a University must be a creator as well as 
a diffuser of know-edge, and by their 
eagerness to implant in their studejiis 
the spirit of investigation.” It is with 
the aim of making active rcsearcli the 
hall-mark of Dacca University tli.it wr 
have recommended the adoption of the 
principle that the terms of appointment 
of Professors, Readers, and Lecturers, 
should be subject to periodical scrutiny 
with a view to encouraging original 
work, quite apart from ordinary lectur- 
ing and tutorial duties. Such scrutiny 
will normally take place at the end of 
each 7 years of service. If the teacher 
has shown by his contributions to fresh 


knowledge during the period under 
review that he •dc.servcs well at the 
hands of the University, not only will 
his agreement be renewed, and further 
increments of pay allowed, but he will 
be given a year’s leave on full pay, 
subject only to the proviso that he 
spends 6 months out of this year at 
another University — if pos.sible, one in 
Enghind or on the continent of Europe. 
He will thus have an opportunity of 
getting in peisiuial touch with fresh 
methods and ways of thought, and of 
drawing inspir.ition for further work 
when he returns once more to Dacca. • 

With this I bring my survey to a close. 
Time has becMi too short for me to touch 
on mr>rc than a few of the problems 
that confront ns. Hut 1 hope I have 
succeeded in conveying some of the 
reasons for our fum belief that in the 
spacious Halls of the new Universities of 
Hengal — of which Dacca is proud to be 
first — the student will find an atmosphere 
in which corporate life in its truest sense 
will flourish, where individual thought 
and research will be encouraged for the 
common good, and where the future 
guardian.s of the race will be aided to 
the full in the eternal quest of the human 
spirit for those 

“Magic casements, opening on the foam 

or perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn” 
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CO-OPERATION AND 
THE MILK SUPPLY OP CITIES: 
RESULT OF EXPERIMENTS. 

[A Paper read by Afr. J. T. Donovan^ 
Rc^isfraty Co-operative Societies^ Reni^al^ at a 
meeting hetd under the auspiee^ of the H. C. O. 
Society at the Rammohan Library /fall on the 
tyth of January^ under the presidency of 

the Ilon'ble Afaharajadhiraj Sir Rijoy Chand 
Mahtab Jiahadur^ of if t4rdwan^ l\.C.S.I.\ 

It is unnecessary for me to emplia'^i/e 
the importance of the millc sLif)ply of 
a city like Calcutta. We may take that 
for granted and rest assure* 1 that liow- 
ever high the estimate we make we 
shall still be below the actual. 1 shall 
confine miself t ) an account of experi- 
ments made during the last three years 
by the Co-opjrative Department to 
improve the milk supply of this city, 
putting before you first a statement of 
the conditions under which the f.xperi- 
ments have been made, then the results 
of the experiments and finally the 
conclusions that have been drawn from 


them. Our experiments have now 
progressed far enough to have the atten- 
tion of the |)ublic prominently invited 
to them. 

For years f)ast, some of the older 
residents say for generations past, a 
great fh^al of thought h<as been devoted 
to the improvement of the milk supply 
of Calcutta. Within my brief acquain- 
tance with tlnr city we have had the 
investigation by Colonel Matson and 
a suggestion to float a company with 
a capital of lo lakhs of rupees to provide 
for the city two tons of good milk 
daily. Company promoting having 
found more attractive fields we heard 
talk of a corporation scheme. There 
have been some improved methods 
recently in the markets and we all 
admit the existence of an earnest desire 
on the part of onr city fathers to create 
a pure milk supply. It is in no spirit 
of boasting that I claim for my depart- 
ment the first practical attempt,howevcr, 
to put into practice some of the ideas 
which have from time to time been put 
forward in solution of the problem. Nor 
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do I claim that we have accomplished 
anything very great as yet. 

Taking the population to be supplied 
with milk as approximately a million 
people and allowing half a pint of milk 
daily for each person we see that the 
total daily requirements arc half a 
million pints nr about a quarter of 
a million seers. Hig quantities I And 
all that we have accomplished in 
three years* work is a daily supply 
of twelve or fifteen hundred seers, 
about one twodiundredth part of 
the amount required ! Yet had I come 
before you two and half years ago 1 
should have told you that our achieve- 
ment was only 15 seers of unadulterated 
milk daily and iS months ago I might 
have boasted of perhaps not more than 
100 seers. If you smile now at my 
1,200 or 1,500 seers instead of a quarter 
of a million seers, how much more 
would you have mocked me a year or 
two ago. You will grant me, however 
that if we could bring in lOO tons of 
unadulterated milk to Calcutta daily as 
a contribution to that quarter of a 
million seers we could congratulate our- 
selves on a great achievement. 
Sir Daniel Hamilton once severely 
castigated me for my preference 
for the geometric to the arithmetic 
progression^ I shall not invite another 
such castigation but 1 may at least 
point out that during the past three 
years the annual increase in our Co- 
operative milk supply • has been in 
geon^etric progression and if this 


progression were to continue for another 
three years we should have a daily 
supply of over lOO tons of unadultera- 
ted milk to deal with. If you do not 
like the geometric progression let us 
turn to simple proportion and consider 
the 10 lakhs company scheme which 
was to produce 2 tons of milk daily. 
The supply from the Gadkhali farm 
would be but a drop in the milk pail 
of the city and such a supply would 
therefore not be free from the tempta- 
tion to make itself go further by the 
additiuif of water. To ensure a pure 
supply must have a plentiful supply. 
We mult have that hundred tons a day, 
if ii was going to take 10 lakhs of 
capital to produce 2 tons simple propor- 
tion will; show that is would take 5 crores 
to produce 100 tons. The geometric 
progression of Co-operation is no less 
difficult to contemplate than those 
elusive crores. 

In truth the problem is difficult and 
we can only solve it by cows Let us 
then leave mathematics and return to 
our cows. Cnw.s thrive best in the 
country. It is not desirable that milk 
should be produced in the artificial 
surroundings of the city. We must go 
to the mofussil for our milk and when 
we get ^lere we must take the mofussil 
as we find it. Here in Bengal there are 
no rolling prairies, none of those miles 
of gras^lands^and pastures which raised 
and maintained that great agrarian war 
cry in Ireland. **The land Cor the people 
and not for the bqllocHs” Nor is 
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any hope of creating broad pastures in 
Bengal. The Humanitarian Association 
did me the honour last year of askin-j^ 
me to examine certain essays which they 
had invited on ‘*the Milk Problem in 
India” and I found that many of the 
essayists dreamed of* creating splendid 
pastures throughout the country. Wo 
must bow to the inevitable, however, 
and for us, or rather for our cows, in 
Bengal there are to be few, if any, “fresh 
fields and pastures new,” and certainly 
not while the present fields can raise 
such valuable crops with such e imp.ira- 
tively little labour. Gjin,^ o .t int > the 
mofussil then with our empty milk 
pails we must take the mofussil village 
as we find it. A condition of our pro- 
blem is that we must not alter the t>»po- 
graphy of Bengal. Indeed, if you wish 
to introduce anything new in the east, 
or the west, it is a good rule 
to try and evolve slowly from the condi- 
tions which you find those conditions 
which you desire to bring about rather 
than to attempt any immediate radical 
and sweeping alteration. To pursue 
this dissertation, however would most 
certainly take us into politics. There- 
fore let us get back once more to our 
cows. 

Not only must we take our village as 
we find it, we must also take our-cows 
as we find them. When you have pas- 
tures like the green fields of the Emerald 
Isle you may picture oij^ them cows 
that yield you gallons and gallons of 
rich mifk daily, but the wildest imagina- 


tion can hardly picture more than a 
very poor c jw eking out an existence 
along the “mVi” or in the dried up paddy 
fields or on the roadsides of Bengal, 
and you must be thankful if she gives 
you a seer or two of milk in the day, 
even when she does get a little stall 
feeding to supplement the precarious 
nourishment she finds outside. The 
type of cow which will suit rich grar.ing 
lands even in India will not suit the 
scanty pasture of Bengal. We must 
theref>re lake the type of cow we find 
as the tyiM! with which we arc to solve 
our problem. Yon may evolve improve- 
ments in til it ty|ie by better nourish- 
i^ent and belter breeding but you can 
no more replace the type by Jerseys or 
Kerrys than yoti can replace the 
Bengali by the Scotchman. Here and 
there you might if you give her the 
proper nourishment keep a Jersey cow 
in Bengal, just as, subject to the same 
condition, proper nourishment, a Scotch- 
man may have been known to thrive in 
this country. But a general replace- 
ment of the type is out of the question. 
It is certainly out of the question if we 
are to advance to the solution of our 
problem now and without delay. 

Finally the cultivator who owns jthe 
cow cannot be changed in the conditions 
of our problem. He must be assumed 
to remaiil as he is and you must not 
forget that the keeping of cows is a very 
secondary business with him. You may 
succeed in showing him that it is not so 
unprofitable a business as he thinks but 
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you must never imagine or try to 
persuade him to imagine that it can 
ever be a matter of primary importance 
for him. 

We have now the main essentials of 
our problem : 

(1) A demand for say, loo tons of 
unadulterated milk daily in a 
city which produces — or which 
would be the better for producing 
— practically none. 

(2) The only .source of the ^pply 
lying in villages in which pas- 
ture is very limited and poor. 

(3) Cows suitable to the conditions 
in whicli they exist and there- 
fore execrable milkers. 

(4) Cow owners for whom the 
keeping of a cow must always 
be a very secondary business. 

(5) A fifth and even more obvious 
condition than any, the entire 
absence of money to finance the 
cow owner. 

Thoroughly assimilating these facts 
the Co-operative Department began its 
experiments nearly three years ago. 
We could not assume the creation of 
grazing farms, the introduction of rapid 
trains, cold storage and other possibili- 
ties. These innovations may possibly, 
despite all I have said, be one day 
intro^ced, but the Co-operative Depart- 
ment 8^ out to face facts as it found 
tbeifi and 1 shall now give you the 
history of our experiments and their 
results* 


About three years ago still fresh from 
my visit to the successful Co-operative 
creameries in Ireland I wandered with 
Rai J. M. Mitra Bahadur and an Inspec- 
tor of the Department through many of 
the villages of Baraset in search of some 
opportunity of expounding the gospel 
of co-operation with special reference to 
the supply of milk in Calcutta. We 
were unceremoniously pushed out of one 
village after another and at last we sat 
down by the roadside in despair. 
Baraset sub-division, we ruminated, 
sends daily 300 maiinds of milk to 
Calcutta and under the Co-operative 
system it could do this more efficiently, 
and with greater cleanliness and could 
perhaps increase the supply consider- 
ably. Troubled and disappointed as 
we were we saw a man come down the 
road looking even more troubled and 
disappointed. Judge of our surprise 
when on being questioned he told us 
that his trouble too was all about milk. 
In his village they had boycotted the 
goala for refusing to come to one of 
their marriage feasts and had endea- 
voured to supplant him by one of 
themselves. He was a Hindu and they 
were Mahommedans. The gva/d had 
looked on amused while the Mussalman 
cultivator endeavoured to take the milk 
of the village to Calcutta for sale. The 
experiment of the cultivators was a 
lamentable failure but their pride would 
not allJW tMhn to return to the g^a/a. 
They were losing on the milk and 
they did not know what to do. We 
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accompanied that cultivator two mites 
across the fields to his villag;e and without 
waiting for the registration of a society 
we arranged for the sale of the milk in 
Calcutta under the aegis of the Co- 
operative Department. Soon we had 
our first society registered and working 
but we could get no more than r5 or 
20 seers of milk a day. 

ft is necessary now to describe the 
system on which llie goaias of these 
parts work. Goaias are ordinarily sup- 
posed to be men who keep cows but the 
gcalas of those parts seldom keep cows. 
The cow-keeper is called the Cjeyel. 
The goala's function is to collect anil 
sell milk or to convert it for sale into 
dahi^ chhana or some other form. 

The goalds system is every six months 
to advance to the cow-owner a sum of 
money against the probable supply of 
milk for the subsequent half year. He 
then sends round his milkers everyday 
to milk cows of his various clients. The 
amount of milk supplied by the cuStomcr 
is shown by notches over the join on 
a cleft bit of thin bamboo, half the 
bamboo remaining with the milker and 
the other half being left with the owner 
of the cow, and difficult as it might seem 
to falsify an account kept in this way it 
is reported that the gqata sometimes 
manages to do so. The milk is thus 
collected from various clients and brou- 
ght to the house. The^<7a4i either 

takes it to Calcutta for sale* or converts 
It into dahi^ chhana or , same other 
preparation. We are only concerned 


with the milk taken as such to Calcutta 
for sale and we shall follow it in its 
journey. Very goatas take the milk 
as it is. Most of them add water to it 
and the supply of water in the villages 
is not of the purest. The milk is col- 
lected into large open cans and a filthy 
bunch of straw or leaves is placed in it 
to keep it from splashing and from 
being churned. It is then cariied a 
mile or two to the railway station, two 
open ^^cans being slung on a bamboo 
acn)sl the shoulder of the carrier. In 
the can will be his measures too. Ar- 
rived at the railway station the goala 
will be fortunate it he has not to pro- 
pitiate s<iine potentate of the platform 
with a present of some of the mixture 
in his cans. If he has to change his 
train cn route tliere will be more pro- 
pitiation of [)latform potentates. He 
will have a monthly ticket which allows 
him to travel as often as he like.s and to 
carry 1 mauiids of milk with him. On 
some trains he will find a .special third 
class carriage for goaias. On others 
not. In any case he will come In a 
carriage with about 25 or 50 other ptrs- 
piring, unclean comrade.s. There will 
be pan chewing, smoking, spitting, 
coughing and sneering going onYmd 
the numerous open cans will be placed 
about the carriage in such a way as to 
give no microbe or bacillus in the ileigh* 
bourbood the lightest excuse fof Riissing 
the opportunity of settling down in 
ideal circumstances for propagating its 
species in the mixture in the cans. 
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Arrived at the Calcutta terminus the 
goa/a will pr( 3 pitiate more potentates. 
He will plunge his dirty hand and arm 
right up to the shoulder into his can 
to get the measurii^ vessel when he 
wants it. He will then carry his open 
cans through the polluted atmosphere 
of the city to the market or to the 
house.s of customers where he will 
probably have to propitiate still more 
potentates. The only way to make 
up for these pr.>pitiratory sacrifices is to 
add more water. The goa/a spends 
mo it of th ; day in Calcutta and returns 
with his dirty cans and dirty comrades 
in a dirty carriage in the afternoon. 
Any one may gf3 and sec the process 
I have describerl any day. The goa/a 
is not ashamed of dirt or adulteration. 
They both come naturally to him. 

To the bacteriologist who goes to 
see the process it will be clear that it 
would be impossible to find a .system 
more calculated to get bacteria into 
the milk than that which I have des- 
cribed from life. To the dairyman who 
goes to see it will be clear that no 
worse system of dealing with dairy 
produce could be invented. To the 
business man who goes to see it will be 
cIlMf that no more unbusiness-like 
methods could be devised. The system 
of advance makes it necessary for the 
g 0 aiaHo raise money at high interest 
and oi|Brs no inducement to the owner 
qI the cow to get a larger production 
of milk» The necessity of sending one 
man tOkCalcutta with, on the average^ 


one maund or less of milk, to waste 
a whole day and to feed himself expen- 
sively in the City, to subject himself to 
extortion, as well as to pay railway 
fares tends to complete the process by 
which the business of supplying pure 
milk is rendered unavoidably unprofi- 
table. 

The co-operative system which we 
introduced, adapted itself as much as 
possible to the local customs. The goa/a 
always counted a maund as 50 seers. 
The co*operative society adopted this 
standard but instead of tiffering Rs. 
6-8 a aiaund it offered Rs. 7-8 and 
even more. The bamboo system of 
account keeping was only gradually 
replaced by the pass book system. The 
society employed its own milkers and 
these had no incentive to cheat either 
the member who owned the cows or 
the society. To cheat the society at 
5 o’clock in the morning with a lacto- 
meter waiting to test the specific gravity 
of the^milk would have been no easy 
undertaking. The goa/a may know 
the shortcomings of the lactometer but 
our milkers have yet to learn it. 

Thus our solitary society began its 
work and like many another hopeful 
institution it soon experienced diffi- 
culties which had not been anticipated. 
It was necessary for some time to send 
an officer of the department to travel 
with the milk every day because it was 
found .that ^wastage*’ was very high» 
An investigation into the "wastage" 
revealed that it was an euphemisin for 
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six bribes which had to be administered^ 
in the twenty miles which the milk had 
to travel between the cow and the con- 
sumer. This revelation made me fed 
much more forgiving towards the un- 
fortunate who had not the means 
which were at our disposal for dealing 
with corruption. Nor did we success- 
fully stop all attempts at further corrup- 
tion. It is not very long ago since 
one of our carriers coming to a certain 
railway station one morning with ln\ 
sealed cans was met by a station .>fl[icial 
whj declared that these.* cans had been 
going into Calcutta for months without 
any benefit to him and ordered a sub- 
ordinate not to allow the milk to travel. 
The carrier, however, jumped on the 
train, reported the matter to an officer 
of the department at Calcutta withiji 
an hour, and within another hour a 
railway officer was on his way to tlie 
scene of the occurrence. The cliarge 
was immediately invcsli jated and 
established and the corrupt official 
punished. Since then there has been 
no trouble. 

‘ In the first few months of its work 
our first society made a profit of only 
three rupees but it established two 
facts. The first was that the co-opera- 
tive society paid the cow owners a 
better price for the milk and the second 
was that the customers of the society 
got milk which was not . adulterated. 
These facts were not establfshed without 
opposition in the neighbourhood of the 
An cfTort of the co-operittors 


to make a public road from their village 
to the railway station landed them in 
the criminal court hut nothing very 
serious happened *and six months of 
experience of the society convinced the 
neighbouring villages of the advantages 
of co-operation. Five more societies 
were formed and the daily supply rose 
from 20 seers to 6 mauiuis. By March 
1919 it had risen to 9 maiinds anil there 
was an increasing demand for societies 
in the niofussil and for the milk in 
(falcnlta. Thirteen new societies were 
therefore added between April and June 
1919 and the daily sup|>ly rose I4 ton. 
The societies them formed a Union at 
Calcutta which^ took contracts for the 
supply of milk \n the Medical College, 
Mayo and Belgachia hosjiitals. During 
the rains the supply of milk falls off 
and the Uni^ni had ail it |could do to 
maintain supplies for the hospitals arid 
for its regular customers As the 
supply of milk falls off the demand for 
milk grows more intense and to meet 
the increased demand another dUzen 
of societies were organized in the rains 
of 1919. This was the dozen that saved 
Calcutta from having to pay a minimOftn 
of six annas a seer for its milk. The 
goahis had actually induced the Corpoja- 
tion authorities to permit this charge in 
the markets at a time when the .socie- 
ties, paying more for their milk than 
the goalas did, wcit; selling it at 4 As, a 
seer and even less. With the organiasi- 
tion of these new societic.s the Union 
opened stalls in the New Market and 
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elsewhere and brought the price down 
to 5 As. a seer. The societies had a very 
narrow escape as a result of the permis- 
sion granted to the goalas to charge 6 
annas a seer for milk because with the 
extra profit accruing from this enhanc- 
ed price the goalas made an attempt to 
outbid the societies in the villages and 
nearly succeeded in inducing some 
members to be disloyal to their socie- 
ties. It is needless to say that the offers 
of the goalUt those of every middle- 
man, would have continued only so long 
as the societies retained sufficient vitali- 
ty to compete with him. Towards the 
end of last year another few societies 
were organized and the^i* are now 34 
societies in the Union or wholesale 
society. 

I have now briefly sketched the pro- 
gress from one society less than 3 years 
ago, with a daily supply of 15 set rs of 
milk, to 14 societies to-day with a daily 
supply approaching tons of milk 
and I think it safe to predict that in 
a few months without any further in- 
crease in the number of societies we 
shall have a daily supply of 2 tons, the 
anfount, I believe, which was to be 
produced on the 10 lakh farm at 
Gadkbali. We shall not stop at 34 so- 
cieties. Plans are ready for further 
organization and from time to time we 
hope to increase the number of societies 
and their outturn and to expand our 
otibrations further afield. 

Before I proceed a word is necessary 
as to the finance of the societies. A ton 


of milk at 4 annas a seer costs Rs]ii^27o. 
Our daily turn-over is well over Rs. 300 
and our daily expenses allowing for 
depreciation of lorries, wages, etc., is 
Rs. 75. The Union employs a staff of 
over 70 persons in this milk business. 
Government undertook to grant the 
societies Rs 1 3,000 to make our experi- 
ments with motor lorries but the red- 
tape fiend stood in the way and in- 
credible as it 'sounds Government has 
had to write home to Mr. Montagu in 
the midst of all his labours to give 
permission to pay for this experiment. 
The societies had therefore to raise the 
Rs. 13,000 themselves. How was this 
done? It was all done by co-operation. 
Wlien the first society was started it 
had to borrow Rs. 300 to buy cans and 
to pay for the first milk. A friend in 
Calcutta lent the money at 9^ per cent, 
per annum. The interest sounds high 
but I have rightly said he was a friend. 
If you doubt his claims to that title try 
and raise Rs. 300 to finance a society 
of 10 or 20 cultivators in some new 
undertaking. Each member of a society 
pays Re. i towards a share of Rs. lO 
nominal value in the society, the balance 
to be paid up if called. In this way the 
working capital was Rs. 330 on the 30th 
June 1919 and to-day it is about 
Rs. 30,060. 

The profit or surplus remaining over 
after paying all expenses and paying 
about Re. 1 a maund more for the 
milk than the ordinary village rate was 
on the 30th June 1917 Rs» 3. For th^ 
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I a DMiptbs following it was Rs. 843. From 
the la iDonths ending 30th June 1919 it 
was Rs. a,ata. To*day it is about 
Ra 1,200 a month. The milk ^sold 
before the 30th June 1917 was worth 
Rs. 410 ; in the rollowing year 
8*737 worth of milk was sold ; in 
the twelve months ending 30th June 
last the societies sold milk worth 
Rs. 29,199 To-day the sales are ap- 
proximately Rs. 10,000 a month. Ke- 
fore 30th June 1917 we made loans of 
Rs. 17 to our members and rt-ceived 
Rs. 2 in repayment. In the following 
year we made loans of Rs. 6,886 and 
received back Rs. 6,188. In the year 
ending 30th June last we made loans 
of Rs. 24,741 and received back Rs 
20,218. Since the 1st of July last our 
loans to our members must have ex- 
ceeded half a lakh of rupees 
and most of the amount has beem 
repaid. No inconsiderable part of these 
has been made to enable members to 
buy new cows. Share capital paid up 
by members is represented in the diflfe- 
rent periods by the following figures .— 
Rs. 30, Rs. 210. Rs. 638 and to-day is 
Rs. 1,100. 

The present working capital of the 
societie.s is about Rs. 30,000. The grea- 
ter part of this borrowed money. Rs. 
13,000 was borrowed to purchase motor 
lorries but this is being repaid at the 
rate of about Rs. 600 a month. The 
balance of the money borrowed is 
borrowed to pay for milk, as payment 
qn p^r con^ra^^s Qovcrnrpent 


institutions are generally about that 
amount in arrears. These loans are 
secured on the motor lorries^ and the 
debts due to the Union by Government 
institutions. They are made by the 
Bengal i’rovincial Co-operative Federa* 
tion Ltd , at rates varying from 5 tp 
7 /j per cent, per annum. H we noW: 
apply simple |)roportioii to these figures 
we find that to finance a daily supply 
of a ton of milk we require about Rs. 
20,000. With a capital of 20 lakhs, or 
twice the amount which it was proposed 
to invest in the Gadkliali farm, I be-^ 
lieve, we could on the same lines finance 
a daily supply of 100 tons of milk. 
Therefore the financial aspect of the 
question need not deter us. With a 
working capital of about Rs. 30,000 
wc are making a surplu.s of about Rs. 
1.200 a month or very nearly 50 per cent, 
of our whole working capital per annum 
and we are selling, milk unadulterated, 
cheaper than any other supplies in Cal- 
cutta and paying 10 to I2j^ percent, 
more to the producer. The.se figures of 
course are possible on no other system 
except the co-operative system which 
eliminated waste and which guarantees^ 
to return every pice of the surplus of 
the business to the shareholder-pfci# „ 
ducers in proportion to the amount and 
quality of saleable goods produced. 

A word about transport is necessaryi> 
before passing on. The societies began 
by bringing the milk by rail. A 
siderable part of it still comes by nHh 
As I hs|ve indicated earlier ill this pspef : 
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if you want to see something really 
insanitary you must go and see the 
goalas arriving with their milk in the 
morning trains. The societies had no 
alternative and for a long time the 
societies' carriers came by these trains, 
each with a maund or a maund and 
a half of milk. Their cans, however, 
were covered and locked and sealed 
and to that extent precautions were 
taken to keep the milk from contamina- 
tion. Several societies had to carry 
their milk long distances, 3, 4 or 5 miles, 
to the railway stations and as these 
societies were much nearer to the 
Jessore road than to the stations we 
very .soon began to think of motor 
transport. The societies were too poor 
and too few in number to purchase 
motor lorries then and yet we believed 
that motor transport would greatly 
improvf^^ the supply. The Hon’ble Mr 
P. C. Mitter induced the Government 
of Bengal to make a grant of Rs. 13,000 
this year to purchase motor lorries for 
the experiments we desired to make. 
As 1 have told you before it has now 
been found necessary to trouble the 
Secretary of State before this money 
can be paid. We could not wait for 
the Secr^itary of State and we ordered 
the lorries, intending to borrow money 
to pay for them. Delay in th; arrival 
of the lorries from America, the neces- 
sity of motor transport for the Afghan 
War and many other causes combined 
to keep us out of our experiments. Mr. 

. R. Pratt, himself a member of the 


Calcutta Corporation and deeply 
interested in the milk supply came to 
our rescue and generously gave us the 
loan of a lorry free of charge and thus 
we were enabled to carry on until our 
own arrived. We have now been run- 
ning two motor lorries for some months, 
sometimes only one and sometimes the 
two in the same day, and our experience 
shows that for short distances, say, 15 
or 20 miles, round Calcutta and for the 
city itself motor transport is especially 
suitable and that it will pay. Eventually 
as milk is brought from longer distance.s 
and indeed, as longer quantities are 
brought from nearer distances, we shall 
have to come back to the railway train, 
as I shall indicate later on, but not to 
that crowded 3rd class carriage with 
20 or 25 unwashed goalas and 20 or 30 
open vessels full of mixture that pa.sses 
by the name of milk. Then we shall 
hope for cold storage vans and trains 
that it will pay the railways to time to 
suit our convenience. For delivery to 
depots in the city, however, motor 
lorries will always be indispen.sable and 
they will be utilized too for bringing 
milk from the nearer societies to the 
city. 

Now what can we claim as a result 
of our work f We had only two objects 
before - as when we started, namely, by 
co«operatton to increase the quantity 
of milk brought into Calcutta and to 
improve its quality. Improvement of 
the quality is the more necessary but 
it is not sufficient for the Calcut^ 
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problem and it is impossible of achieve- 
ment to the necessary extent without 
an increase in the quantity, for the 
simple reason that a demand in excess 
of the supply will always be a tempta- 
tion to adulterate and to produce p )or 
milk. We have to some extent already 
accomplished these objects. We have 
actually increased the supply of milk 
and we have to some extent improved 
the quality of the milk supplied. 

It is very easy to show that we have 
increased the supply by the co-opeiative 
system. We have actually increased 
the productivity — if I may be pcnnilted 
to use the term — of our members. 
When we bej^an wc had 22 members 
and their maximum daily supply was 
20 seers or .9 seer per member. In the 
12 months end in" 30th June 1918 wc 
had 201 members and they attained a 
maximum sup[)ly of 249 seers daily or 
1.2 seers per member. Last year we 
had 561 members and they attained 
a maximum daily supply of 760 seers 
or 1-35 seers per member. Now we 
have 935 members and they have 
attained a daily supply of about 1.5 
seers per member. Thus the producti- 
vity per member has risen in less than 
3 years from *9 seers to 1*5 seers. In 
other words by bringing these men into 
co-operative societies we have got them 
to increase the supply of milk they sent 
to Calcutta by 66 per cent. We shall 
certainly make them double the original 
supply per member before long. Now 
how have we accomplished this? By 


offering to the owner of the cow all the 
profits of his industry except the 
amount that goes by law to the re.serve 
fund— and even in this he has an 
interest — wc have been able to show 
him that his cow is not so unprofitable 
an animal as he thought. We have 
just been able to give him that differ- 
ence which makes the cow owner 
interested. In many cases members of 
oiir societies have found that it pays 
better to keep and feed as required cows 
giving 3 or 4 seers a d.HV than to keep 
cows giving only oiu- seer a <lay, In 
many cast's those who had one cow find 
it just as easy and more worthhilc to 
keep two, and those who had two have 
similarly decided to keep three. In 
such cases the societies have advanced 
half the price of the new cows and the 
members themselves have found half 
the price. In a few months the cows 
have f)aicl back the debt themselves. 
Since July last Ks. 4,000 is the estimate 
of the cost of the new cows bought by 
members of our societies in Ibi.s way. 
Two societies also combined and bought 
a Montgomery bull from Pusa. They 
did this with their reserve funds and as 
their outstanding liabilities were more 
than covered by the milk supplied by 
them at any time I had no difficulty in 
permitting the investment. Another^ 
di.scovery the members of our .Hr>cieties 
have made is that it pays to feed their 
cows better than they used to. 

It must always have paid these cow 
oilimers to keep cowa. That is obviocTs^ 
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Otherwise they would not have kept 
them. Suppose that a cow giving a 
maund of milk in a month yielded on 
the sale of her rriik at Rs. yS a maund 
a net profit to the member of Re. i per 
month, a low estimate but' not far out. 
The increased price offered by the 
society together with the bonus offered 
at the end of the year meant an increa.se 
of not less than 20 pji cent, in the 
amount he received for his milk. IVs 
net profit therefore became Rs. 2 instead 
of Re, I. That is to say we increased 
his profit, which is the thing that coimts, 
by 100 per cent. It is now obvious 
why the member decided to keep two 
cows instead of one. When he found 
out that by better feeding he could get 
his cow to produce more milk the profit 
on which was doubled by the co-opera- 
tive arrangement he obviously lost no 
time in giving her better food. 

One more point 1 should mention is 
that few, if any of our members now 
send their dry cows to the slaughter 
houses. 

I have shown you from the figures of 
productivity, which are absolutely 
accurate, being derived from the amount 
of milk actually paid for and the known 
number of members in the societies, that 
we have increased production wherever 
we have set up a society and I have 
given you the reasons why the society 
must necessarily have this effect. We 
have therefore demonstrated that a 
certain way to increase the supply of 
mflk for this city is to organise that 


.supply co-operatively. There is not the 
slightest shadow of doubt in my mind 
about that proposition. 

We now turn to the effects of co- 
operation on the quality of the milk 
produced in the .societies. The quality of 
milk depends solely on two factors (i) 
the cow and (2) cleanliness. No one 
will deny this. A healthy, well fed cow, 
in her natural surroundings and cleanli- 
ness in the milking and the carrying 
and the handling of her milk are the 
essentials and the only essentials of the 
purest milk that the finest dairies in the 
world sllpplv^ The preservation of 
milk with which I shall have to deal 
later, depends on a third factor, the 
temperature at which it is held, but the 
quality of milk depends on the cow and 
cleanliness. Now what has the co-opera- 
tive society done for the cow and what 
for cleanliness ? 1 have already told 

you what we have done for the cow. 
We have made her twice as profitable 
to her owner and therefore deserving of 
better food and better care and we have 
shown the owner that better food and 
better care still further enhances the 
profit the cow can bring and thus we 
have effected a continuing and increase 
ing improvement in the cow which 
supplies our milk. 

Again I have told you that our mem* 
bers find it profitable to get better cows 
cows giving 2 or 3 seers instead of i or 
2 seers. We have thus improved the 
cow by improving the selection, t have 
told you too of the purchase of a bull 
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from Pusa by tivo societies. That in 
volves an improvement in the cow. 
Thus far we have gone but prooress in 
this direction will not be very great for 
the reason I have given at the start of 
my paper. In such circumstances as a 
cow has to exist in the ordinary village 
in Bengal it is impossible to kee[) a 
really good type of cow. There is no 
grazing and the cow that lives in Bengal 
must, as every one who knows Bengal 
in the rains, be almost amphibious. All 
we can do is to introduce better seiec- 
tion, better food and better care. We 
have to no small extent done this. In a 
few weeks we shail have a qualified 
veterinary assistant surgeon solely for 
the societies and the good work should 
make further progress. 

What have we done by oiir co-opera- 
tive societies for cleanliness ? Let us 
make no mistake about it, the most 
important factor in a good milk supply 
for this city is cleanline.ss. In 99 cases 
out of a hundred when milk is bad it is 
bad becauses of dirt in it. If you took 
a cubic centimetre of the sewage of 
London and a cubic centimetre of 
Calcutta milk and got the most eminent 
bacteriologist in this city to examine 
them for bacteria the Calcutta milk 
sample would in the numbers of bacteria 
found beat the London sewage sample 
as thoroughly as Carpentier recently 
beat his opponent in the ring. 
Calcutta milk is not peculiar in this 
way. You would find milk in most 
cities in the world that would also 


knock out London sewage in this un- 
equal contest. For it is an unequal 
contest, since almost the most ideal 
breeding ground known fijr bacteria is 
milk at Calcutta’s average temperature. 
It is in practice impossible to keep milk 
entirel)' free from bacteria. We know, 
however, that even in milk bacteria will 
|>ractkMlly cease to multiply in a tem- 
perature of 4>) or 50'’ F, This is why 
it is necessary to keep milk cool in order 
tf) fircserve it but if your milk already 
contains several million bacteria to the 
cubic inch it is doubtful whether it is 
worth preserving at all. If yt)ii arc 
going to preserve s(»inething let it be 
somctliing good. We must therefore— 
and this is all tlial we can di:> — keep as 
many barlcrla as [>ossiljle out of the 
milk. l*rogress in cleanliness is merely 
a matter f'f cdiicalion and of demonstra- 
tion of the results. The be.st dairy 
farmers in the world l(i<d< a very long 
time before they realized the importance 
of cleanliness and your Bengali cultiva- 
tor will not learn the lesson more quickly. 
Still, the societies have done something 
and hope to do more. If in the direc- 
tion of improving the cow progrc.s.s must 
be limited there is ample scope for all 
the energy we can spare in introducing 
improvements in the direction of clean* 
lincs.s. By our system of sealed cans 
we have kept water out of the milk 
and many of the bacteria in the milk 
.supply of Calcutta come from dirty 
water. By our cleaner methods of 
transport and by the sterilisation of cans 
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and the introduction of better cans we 
have probably excluded millions of 
bacteria to the centimetre. The societies 
have begun to teach their members the 
rudiments of the hygiene of milk and to 
induce them to be cleaner in dealing 
with their cows. When we began we 
endeavoured to have all the cows brought 
to one place to be milked both on the 
grounds of economy and efficiency as 
well as to ensure hygienic methods at 
the time of milking. This was a revolu- 
tionary proposal which nearly wrecked 
the early societies. It was necessary 
therefore to give up the idea and try to 
educate the members up to it. We have 
made progress in this direction and it 
may be long until we have a common 
milking shed for eJich society. In 
delivery to customers our methods are 
cleaner than those of the goala and we 
hope to improve them still more. We 
have had very frequent analysis and 
tests of the milk 'and we have done our 
best to investigate every complaint and 
set right whatever was wrong. As I 
have said we have probably kept millions 
of harmful bacteria out of our milk but 
we have millions more to expel. We 
, may assuredly claim to have improved 
the quality of the milk sold by the so- 
cieties but we are first to admit that 
we are nowhere near the standard which 
can be attained. 

Now I have told you of our experi- 
ments from their very origin, of the 
circumstances in which we made the 
experiments and of our difficultiesi 


financial and otherwise. I have given 
you the results, quantitative and qualita- 
tive, these experiments and I have shown 
you why we have cause to be satisfied. 
We have drawn certain conclusions from 
our experience as to the future of the 
milk supply of this city, and these con- 
clusions I should like to put before you. 

I shall make suggestions which appear 
to me to be worth investgating and I 
shall indicate the lines on which to my 
mind a very considerable daily supply 
of pure milk for this city may be organiz- 
ed. Our first conclusion is that the only 
chance of pri)vi.Jing a plentiful and pure 
supply of milk for Calcutta at a reason- 
able price lies in a system of co-opera- 
tive societies which will give the full 
benefits of their industry to the owners 
of cows. I do not deny that you can 
produce otherwise a limited but com- 
paratively expensive supply, but I am 
concerned with a large supply of reason- 
ably cheap milk within the reach of all. 
Even in European countries where rich 
pasture is more plentiful it has been 
found that the co-operative is the best 
system of dealing with milk. This 
means that even in European countries 
there is no room for an unnecessary 
middleman between the producer and 
consumer of milk, for it is practically 
only in the milk business that eminent 
authorities on co-operation recommend 
producers on a large scale to undertake 
retail business. The first advantage of 
the system is that it gives much more 
to the producer without increasing the 
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cost to the consumer and therefore 
encourages the producer, who in Bengal 
requires a lot of encouragement, to con- 
tinue this hitherto comparatively profit- 
less industry. Again co-operative milk 
supply societies are much more easily 
controlled. They are as co-operative 
societies subject to a certain control 
under the Co-operative Societies Act. 
Apart from this, however, it is obviously - 
far easier to exercise municipal control 
over organizations of this nature than 
over innumerable goalas. Besides a 
peculiarity of co-operative societies 
generally is the respect for law and 
order which they inculcate and milk 
societies are no exception. The existing 
societies here have gone out of their 
way to collaborate with the municipal 
authorities to ensure quality. They 
invite control, examination, analysi.s. 
The co-operative milk society pays for 
quality as well as quantity and it further 
makes the interest of every .society and 
of every member of every society to 
see that each member keeps up the 
quality of his milk. As soon as the so- 
cieties bocome strong enough, and they 
rapidly do so, they deal mercilessly with 
any member who does not come up to the 
standard of quality. He goes out of the 
society and he will have no place else to 
go to. Similarly the Union of societies — 
their Wholesale if you like to call it so — 
will expel a society that fails in quality 
and the milk of that village become use- 
less to its owners, A system of competing 
buyers would never bring thi^ about 


The members joining a society and the 
society by joining the Union submit 
themselves to be dealt with in this wa>\ 
They burn their boats, as it were, and 
if they did not intend to act up to the 
staiulard required they would not do so. 
They do so of course because it pay.s 
them. 

The co-operative system not only 
makes for better ipjality but since it 
returns all the profits to the members 
in proportion to the supply by each it 
stimulates increased production. 

One of the chief reasons why milk is 
bad and dear in (.\dcutta is the absence 
of an organized system of siipfdy. It is 
not the greerl of the owners of the cows 
that makes milk dear in Calcutta. It is 
the waste involved by want of system. 
A co-operative organization will remedy 
this. 

Our second conclusion is that the 
system we have inaugurated can be 
extended to the great advantage of the 
cow owners and the Calcutta public. In 
the first few > ears of our experiments 
we have each year increased the supply 
six-fold. We have as yet dealt with" 
not more than 30 villages and we have 
made each village produce over a 
mauncl of milk daily. When we have 
our existing societies in full working 
order we hope to have each village pro* 
ducing 2 inaunds of milk daily, but even 
if we take one maund as the standard 
we should require only 2,700 villages 
to produce 100 tons a day. Now there 
arc many more villages than that in the 
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districts round Calcutta but communica- 
tions are bad and we require villagres 
easy of access, villages near the roads 
and the railway lines. Hence we shall 
have to go further afield. This leads to 
our third conclusion, namely, that Cal- 
cutta will have to make up its mind to 
do what every other big city has to do 
and use morning’s milk in the afternoon 
and the afternoon’s milk in the morning. 

In the districts of Midnapore, 
Howrah, Bankurah, Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, Khulna 
and 24-Farganas we have good railway 
systems radiating from Calcutta. By 
these we must supply the city with 
milk collecting it from hundreds of 
villages at convenient stations. Thus 
for instance we might have a centre at 
Plassey, a centre at Chuadanga, etc. 
Milk is cheap in those parts and if from 
30 vilUges we can collect well over a 
ton of milk in Calcutta it should not 
.be difficult to collect 5 or 10 tons in 
each of those centres. 

This third conclusion, that Calcutta 
must go further afield for its milk and 
bring it in by railway involves certain 
difficulties. I am convinced that this 
is the source of supply which must be 
developed. The difficulties in the way 
of development must, however, be first 
investigated and then removed. I take 
it that if there were large consignments 
there would be no difficulty about the 
railway. The railways in India are 
very rea-sonablc and their charges are not 
a^cessive. It would not be impossible, 


perhaps, to arrange to have a cold 
storage van attached to some fast train 
passing through centres like Plassey, 
Chuadanga, etc., if the quantity of 
goods made it worthwhile. The exist- 
ence of the transport is no difficulty 
then. The existence of the supply, 
judging from our experience, is no 
difficulty either. The cost of the supply 
and the expenses of handling it, also 
judging from our experience and the 
railway tariffs, would be no difficulty. 
At present after paying higher rates 
for milk we make a round rupee surplus 
on every maund of milk. VVe have 
that amount still to spend on overcom- 
ing any difficulties we may meet. 

The sole difficulty is the difficulty 
of presenting the milk. Now it is 
established and thoroughly established 
that the preservation of milk depends 
on two factcxrs (i) its cleanliness and 
(2) the temperature at which it is held. 
Dr. Joshi’s book “ The Milk Problem 
in Indian Cities” is a convenient refer- 
ence on this point but if any one is 
interested 1 can lend him a dozen other 
books which chronicle the result of 
research in connection with the preser- 
vation of milk in America, Europe 
Australia and elsewhere and they are 
fairly unanimous in their findings. I 
have already told you that cleanliness 
is a matter of education and our co- 
operative milk societies are the best 
educators in dairy hygiene. It may 
take a few years of hard work to bring 
home tfie importance of cienn|ine^ to 
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the owners of cows but it can be done 
The cost of bringing milk to a low 
temperature and holding it at that 
temperature during transport to its 
destination remains to be investigated. 
I am not aware that it has ever been 
investigated in Bengal, though doubt- 
less the Gadkhali farm proposal was 
not put forward without some such 
investigation. 

It seems then to me that the Calcutta 
Corporation which is the most directly 
interested, or the Government of Bengal, 
if the trammels of red tape do n.;i pre- 
vent them, as in the case of the motor 
lorry experimeuts I have referred to 
before, should without delay, if they 
have not already done so. experiment on 
the possibility of transporting milk in a 
good state of preservation from, say, 
Murshidabad district to Calcutta. If all 
the scientists and dairy experts, whose 
books I have studied on tlie subject, are 
are not wrong, the experiments will be 
successful. The cost of reducing the 
milk to the required temperature and 
maintaining the milk at that temperature 
will then be known and it will be possi- 
ble to see how far a co-operative orga- 
nization may go to help to solve the 
Milk Problem of Calcutta. The [loint is 
that the producers of the commodity are 
not in a position to make the experi- 
ments and until the possibility of pre- 
servation during transport is proved by 
experiment it would be useless to orga- 
nize the producers. They have no 
finance, and, although, like their brethren 


in the milk societies near Calcutta, they 
might get on without finance when once 
organized, it requires to make the ex- 
periments prcliminar\ to organization. 
There was no such difiicully in the case 
of the exi'iting Sixdeties. fhesc socictie.s 
have made their own way without any 
help from any source except the pro- 
pagamla of the Co-operative department. 
Neither (jovtinment nor the (\'dciitta 
Corporation have directlv Sfient any 
money on these si>cieties or helped them 
financially in any way. The only assis- 
tance* they received from outside was the 
\oi\\\ of Ks. 300 at per cent, per 
annum and the loan <^f a motor lorry for 
a few weeks from a gentleman interested 
in their work. 

TJiere ;u<^ many other interesting 
matters in connection with our existing 
societir*? which 1 shtuild like to tell you 
ah- ut, details «»f (Hir system, our plans 
f(»r fill I her exjiai.si.)!) and improvement, 
etc, but the time at our disposal is 
insufficient. I cannot conclude, how- 
ever, without referring to something 
which in conni’.ction with the; milk 
supply is as important as the proper 
maintenance of cows and the education 
of the owner of the cow in dairy hygiene. 
I refer to the education of the consumer. 
Some of the consumers of milk in Cal- 
cutta appear to prefer dirty milk to pure 
milk, ifonc can judge by their apathy 
in regard to the most rudimentary 
precautions in connection with this food. 
This is not peculiar to Calcutta. 
American writers on the milk supply^ of 
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cities have made the same complaints 
about American consumers. It is most 
disheartening to find at our stalls milk 
supplied under the same conditions 
from the same vessel at the same time 
to two customers living side by side and 
to learn later from one that the milk 
was perfectly good and remained good 
for the usual time while the other reports 
that the milk went bad. The only 
explanation is the neglect of the cus- 
tomer. That is one example. Another 
and worse is worth recalling. The 
societies had an offer of a fairy large 
contract from a certain business in 
Calcutta and they had to decline it 
because two employes of that business 
approached them for bribes and guaran- 
teed if the bribes were given to show 
every 20 seers delivered as 25 seers. I 
could give some more instances of this 
nature if I had time, i have not the 
time but I must emphasize the necessity 
of the co-operation of the consumer 
with the supplier. If the consumer does 


not do his part and keep the milk pro- 
perly in clean vessels and in clean 
surroundings under proper conditions 
all the work of the supplier towards 
improving quality is wasted. The co- 
operative societies freely invite com- 
plaints about the quality of the milk 
they supply. Of course the customer 
resents the suggestion that he or his 
servants are possibly to blame. Yet 
they are possibly to blame and it is not 
enough to ask the supplier to investigate 
the complaint. It is also necessary for 
the consumer to investigate at his end 
also. In this respect milk is peculiar. 
It may become contaminated through 
the fault of the supplier or through the 
fault of the consumer and it is only by 
co-operation and good will between 
them both that its purity can be ensured 
It will be necessary for the societies to 
produce a little pamphlet to be distri- 
buted to consumers telling them the 
proper way to treat milk and it is to be 
hoped the consumers will study it. 
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THE SONG OF AWRNfNG, 
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THEiSONO OP MORNING. 

I WOKE from sleep at dawning ycstcrmorn, 

When waves of glory filled the summer sky. 

And birds were singing from the hedge of thorn 
Beside a stream of water running by. 

Up rose the sun, and upward swelled the song, 

It seemed as if all joyous things of earth 

With dew-besprinkled^ flowers, and grasses long. 
Gave to the morn the first-fruits of their birth. 

The friendly sparrows twittered in the eaves, 

And from afar 1 heard a thrilling note 

Uprising from the beech-grove decked with leaves, 
And knew the mu.sic of that golden throat. 

It was the merle, companion of the hours 

When winter tore the sweetness from the land. 

Who trembling came, fear-driven by the showers, 
And took the bounty from an outstretched hand. 

Now hope triumphant moves the soul elate. 

And love leads forth the song of thankful praise?. 

Till, wearied singing to his brooding mate, 

The songster \\\ the brook his thirst allays. 

The daisies ope their petals to the sun, 

While Nature breathes her message on the air, 

The message of a perfect day begun, 

And all the myriad joys awaiting there. 

Oh, wearied ones, who stand with death apart. 

Here lies the balm of healing in the strife. 

Lay down the grief that chills the stricken heart. 
And hear the beat of God's abundant life. 


Gilbert Rar* 
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citn I ciH 118 481 C 11118 till? ??Ei 
lUflftl, 9181 1111 11? Ill I • 

ifili? ?iii 9^11 «> 88.1? iiH iinfiw i 
till? *11Jlf»t88' 9(1 19 ^itl ltC9 49# 
f51 919* 'IIH 9t?9 1* I In 1911 ItCl 
ifafl® 481 lllfl 91*98C* 4t5fl9 1 

tut* C119*1ll 9ftC9* 

*1181*1 <*tf«!t« fll I ifil tt* *111^ 
8fltlCl 49# 9l*flftf9 in fll t« in 
<91* Will 9^1 fltll 9fl*1 CTltCT find* 
ClCfl few *f9« 91*1 1 In flfw 9t»9^ 



• itfiwKim-iawf >« 89 | 





"tftfiwtf I 




*ir«r?l? ^* 5 ^! ^^•C’l^Wl 

^cfi •tftl’irte ft»ii >*1 *»n< 

f*iftf« I ^Its n«i^? 

«nc« *|tflgt«f» 4 ^ 

•ff 5 f 4 *I ^MSt I l«i f« 5 » 

•if«« 

'jai fs» 1 ft‘l I >*1 -Jit* if^Jl 

«isni w^c«’e ff»i I 

«flflM’( ’(’IWfl <•’^^*1 «m'iai '8'tt? 

99 C'®f 9'5 '??«irBt»I«« r 9 »I ®T 5 l >I'?,«r 

^Itrsit al^< ^ 5 fr«f¥tst»tt«t 4 eta's- »II 3 | 5 J|*I 

atw »i^»i '♦'tS-c’ila wn 4tt« aa i • 
*(ai*it»’i« ??i*i e^ta ’ija 
5 ? >itateTtraefat i ^f?ta ate-aetw ? i»i 

’)t 5 ian r«*! I fefsi eti*i, ef^ta Jiat 

a^aia fs\a^? '^^ace^t i ’laia 'Staia 

aiaie f<i*f, ^ai fst:»(W« aei ai^ce *tica i 
Mata MwtaM faaiiaa nfae ^fata s(tM 

fse I arase f^rsta ata caHa'tr-'StBtiaa 
’a«at% rac»iM I afa? ei^ailta afas'l.a 'Jtca 
MMa atMi etast, ??1 eietafa a^ta <(tca afafes 
afaatw i 

afawa »ta at^wa a!«»ia *il« aiaa i 
atarwa caatae cata« ?ita atna aaaai a^a at« 
afae alitna i a%aet ^tfa 
aiirftjtfaei#f aa i 

atatwaa *ta fasTa efaa ataiffaata at« 
ecaa I 'Siata aaa etas-afa'^e ^faeta fa^at 
aat etaearte «tata «tai» we afaatii 
awa^at wi 

^tata a*nliw fWta efawa >j«jatia 
favSN atfwa atanf am efaat >• aaaa ataa 

ana i «rata «tat» a<K aitta ^ai faa i 

» _ „ 

# 

« :^ ittijr Hi«^ of India (V. A. Smith) 


aaa ^aa ataiaa atatfua at^ta atfj 
«fe^e alitffa i faeta atawcat fataatrta 
eta a«afe i fitaat^Hs ataaaa ataatfaata 
cfai3 aita at'efae afawa i 

fata atana c'Taftia calatii aaatfaa 
a'fiaa aa i eijiaaai wtcaa ^ca ca>atcia 
( eaatifea ) «a>atfae aata a«aia fafaaa 
eat aiaae i 

etaearta ca w ca^at^ atca ait«, ca 
can ai^jotfe aiatataa aaetca ^faaii ^*ia 
efaaitgcaai aatataeasva? cana ^artt- 
faace aattas etaa i Heaeta faaca »tfee 
alw caanatsta coftc'^ ^ai’Ma ata*i ew, 

I? cacta ^at^j ^faam e3s<t«tca hfawi 
fea^ica tna1e aa i eae ^»a_ cai 'afaeta 
’sfaai ei»t? ntaa ataaa a» ■aiefafa fafv 
eisa I ^attfta ama caaett^n a® ^aa^« 
a« I etaM eaata ^aiiJ caacaa atari at« 
eca I aatetaiiia a^cM 9ai» Sletea ataata^a 
tea i-aa? ataei «itca afafos aJatfaa i etaaaca 
14 ? can araa atae 4eaa nra-araaiila 'atfa- 
aei <*ifsii ate ef«aifaa i ataa^ »i«a?!ai 
fa»ea ataaafe fataa i f«fa caa antaa efi- 
cea I otacaa atans caaetca «aa ^aiaHe 
aoFS efiaa aa i at^a a;ea aPsiata efate 
mea a?ai efaata etaaica aiee aa i • * 

^ aapa ef laa ca c*aa cataiif ( eaau> ) 
aCatfaa, etat aca ; aatat^ etatcaa arftfe 
a^atfaa i aap aei atai atat atae laeara 
4tstafras caaiafe af^a etaie ae f5init< 
atcaja efaetJt w i • af-sa ataaeai aim *pn 
« atfae a<j« fafs atia ’Staia ettaaan ftfae 


* Rajmala or Hindu Annals of the Provinces of 
Gozrat A. K. Forbes. 









I »»tCT5 

mftw ^r»ni I 

f«f»i ’wtfltj « •a^f'B cHt*i ^if'(»i«i 

’»f«l f»N ’•MSI I* Ml 

*1^11 •^•MrtTI 'StfU’S 

•^W« VIH ’iff'B •filWME 1 

MW ^tfW'BI ^tW HtH atw 

•cw «itl, •a’t I ^a*t iwn 

^ 4 4tf«ri?f^ I nfWM va’i? wa»f 
««W« fw •faw, s»l«M1 a? f'lftt’* 

M. ’Rtft’lt'il ■(•wa *iMi «n^a 

atwa i 

(Ht^) <«a« M*f •faw >ii»< 

W I •*!< *i’(a *fs?la ?tw 

^t«rt*twa aiarat^ •str*#® rs?»i i* stT^t»fWi 
^ftai5®i, ai’fi^atat sia’tr® fti»is? i 
r>irtcia mr»i® «atr*iHa j^f^ar "lafat® 
«ff atwca[ r wta^w ( *»tf^a( c«»»ita ) 
firfswa *t,a fai matatsta r*ia 
•'f • at tMi aa? at w 

waWi aiarfe atiii* i *»a*if« sitat*tt*ii r®!i »!• 
i|tit aa? •< ama •fiiaftist, aata c»iT*tW 
Wtt •faitii®, nwi's aa.aa a®w anan 
caRvi •altiKta I «»ta atfeaa 

HHMa faata firattfsi. wiaV. t’ltata 
aaa V «itw aNa, aa< faatta*tt»i1 fa-tta 
iftittia. iftWan aa< aja all® ifaatwa i 

• artamai «mf^a 'Maw tanfta at® atatawi 
nvitaw aditiii faitwtai aaww ®f>wi® naww 
•flil®iafaiil«aaiCTa ♦win at at* IWw afire* 
niwaea,awintaitni*ait *aatait| aafii* aWn 
ftwwi 

a Mtawwow awtw ntw tRww i 


ti ’I'ftci calitti ®citai ifirn wtiia fan 
'ajc<n?l^^K atata ^*lta ifaitcia, a^ftn 
ftafw afaanfi, i»iwtwa i* *<jiii afaitcaa, 
a® tiiaa ®tf1 « *tfaaMa ii afiw »iMia caa- 
faitwMa siia*i -siaia iraatifsi i* sitawitai 
ca>i sia'afia 4rr«rafa»t*i nfafsi ftwa i aiai: 
fail* ca\i a*tra»ift fswa i atat*ttai cal* 
aiftaaff atifi caaii i aiic«ra ^wti i< ata 
afaattaa i t*i ffata %ata®i « attn afaeitia i 
at ^aiacsn ‘ataaw i?l1ala tta^ atw atia 
ait I ai^ifa*^ ar®* ata®a» catata 

aitaa-j fai’^Fa afaatita ca, ic* 

atataiata ^ ataifia i 4t aaw aatalt^a 
atat^a ataicaiia caVcfa a® at®if< latiaa 
wai® at»j ^a a fat® ^fa® aa ><at a^ta 
aiaiaiatatWa aataataa ^tl® ffa attaa ca>aa 
taviftl ® laife atji itfa^ta faar® ®taa i* 
f*i 11 atii ifsaita aiait ita afK 
atai ar^atfaa • sti ata® <4®ia caaiafaa 
itfaa®i ^faalc® *tfa® f*a i tfa® laa 
r»caa I ca^fa-'xa at«®i<a 'la aaattfl fa®ta 
'itart'a iiaai ®faai am faita ®fat® 
aa aat ®teaa atwa •if® *n[® 
Y#aT® ®taa i a ®tai ala aat ♦lata 15* 
laaia t*i*tat ®'f® ita® afwiiaa *(rtft 
laia®^ atjo ♦tatt® ittfaa ®Mai ♦fatal 
aaifi® aa aat am 'jjiaiita at® if®® »* < 
f®i«ir®'ij» laata aia® ana '?ta*pFai® 
at«aw faltfa® ®ia i 1®^ laailtt® aat^® 
®faai ♦tata fa®i ati® ♦Mfa^ « iat> 
itflii lai wara aat#ait»?t itanf® 
fiiaai r®fa ira'it< itma ifaif® atai 


• Ancient India (R. C. DutO. 

• Early History of ^ Deccan (Bhander lour) 



■>j| »K«in ] 


■Wfilftli 


'aiw "Trt^^in it»i«!»if«5 ^\^ nt^ii 

ffJW I • t’t<nr?T 4tf6tJJ f’HU? I C1^ Jltif Tl>flM Irt I 'eiflf 

CH'JI? t»lf»t ^tf<f-5 \3JHlC« «rHl>ltScf, <1»T5 <t»l Ol'tiu’f 

I ♦tui ^t>J41 WtHC® »ltf4 C’ r5»l I l?C4 '14 '«»« JJH? 1Hl« 

4Hf5i 'Its ?f«''»»tc»i w»i>ii:<i 'if's® 51 1 ^^iifcn '9«i«i4 if^nri 

« >»• K: *ICf a)>K '9KI4 «4*| 4j«u«t ’BH'Blrt? >51^01 

4t*'?’fU*T 9^^5ff5»I I -il^ 9ttf<irf1 ^lf?« I 4^ IttfiJtlH 

«Ji'l«)tc'f <rf'F‘tf*tw? ?t»ic*5f4 ^t»i it?ni ??5i lit? «mwa atwi 
c'i't*': W’atat 41? a^?« 9^i?ci4 w i aiaratwi'^ 

wn fii*'5i af»i5i ’ff«tffc»i5i I fowl ffaitiffl 4t'9tca catf ft 

n?Twaj«(f 9 «rf’i 4 >j?«(^a^'!ftifittr 4 <tii!rsatw ' 1 ' 4 »r atii •icf, fS'ifa aHiftl r*»i 

Ilf Jfiw '•ifi'ifa 'iRf5« f?9l ^fRwwsi I • 

^aRfU*! I 

Karly Ilistury r»f llic Dcccan (IJhantlaikai) AnritMil Iiulia ( K. C. Dull) 

af« *fal »if5 h ?fe»i cli, 
fawR ^w*i fft «ia c«Hts |fe»i (iti i 

4 r» *i?t cf 

^9tii wt naf , 

TO! fcf Ifen cm i 

Cf 1*1 f r? ata acn fa » ^(»i 4« c»ta, 

«in 4 iRta aiff«a*!--«wi awta i 
•4 s«a aa1i» 4fm«!iR,— 


aiaa mrt mfa '4tR 
fl^taa «fa Rcfl c^afw c«ta i 

fal «fa 4mR ffac4!wa ca»ii ai^f cm, 
Ji^a atf 4tafa ’j^<cwiata |^ca[ cm i 
lja«f atR a«?ta a fa 
anaatai *iwiairi, 

If laaa ^ta-cafa ca^ itaif ^aj:f cm ! 

cfta I 





i^)8 I 

^iwt*ii ’rtft^i I 

( «t«W «n[T^ ) 

■« «Ttf5“5'J I 


'^tc»lt61 f^^ll ^tft»I1 ’irr^'BT I 
^tai 1 

•Iimi »I1»(131 "ett^ «1^1 '« ntf^wn '0»f'8 

’iiwts'il ♦fai I ‘>jtt>«J’ 't’vfS ’m® 

Wt« « '■fi< '*HW ?« ^fni 
’Htnv ^9H I W«s 

'Brttll, VsWe «tW'5 ‘'ItfiST’ It'H 

awt’t sirt ><'1*1 'Jfi 

'ifnwfi *11, «« ?>( I c<f<i »i<iw 

W f» f» I <1 

'« ‘mr?'5)’ If 

<lWt »t45< *lltl fff«3P^. <ie"*151 allffB 
'fflftf f ff <rw <* ffft ^ilJf'HJf® <?«1CSi I aftl 

r<i<cf ’iifwi fcf5 ntt*ift*rt< 

^•iwi’iHK v'*'W'»raii5H’n'i” ft4 ifif^- 
>«f 

r^Wff « 11’ CWfJl f tt*( I Hf f 1|3F>I ^5l1if 

•tiff « ’irsfll «rf tw« <118(1 ♦Wlf’KI 

l8t< <«ffe I <it8itl5 

•iKf'rfl ?«ja «8fir< 

«%i8ffn»«: 8^>iTfiw ffinifff < 8?n<f<f H«8 
W faFf8f1 81 fifiraHI-'Wfflf^f r«8t?f 8 " IfH 
f|< n«fC8 4l«8 <»I1 8I|C» Ha 

ftwi' « 8 »«f «r«! 8CW8 8fir fVJtfl 

ffi 8ttf 8ti«! nffwi 

ftw 881 8fW 1 88, 8r88, 8818 ff 8f5 8tW# 

818 I 8(8 881 8tf 888(84 8818 Cf88 84—818 
f8I18 8 84-8C41 8f88 fC8fllV8f, 8(88 
418818 at (88(1 8188 88 C188 ftwtf fftf 
* 4nm« 81888 *f8ltn 8t«8C88 88 8(18 I 


* 

884 841 C88I ><?88 -<8 fai4f8r4t84 «18 
8lf88I I 888 >a^ 8l<f ‘8r8«’ >*t 88 ?lc« 

8lf88l8C84tt'»,8f8® C<8 "8i ^8lC88 i ff8 
t8l 8ir881 8C84 8ir48ir88 8< 8la, 91«8t8 
8 4It'H8? ^414 48813 >*H:4l8f8 I 81841 

C8181 88(4 §4l4 88C8lf881 4r8C« 81'4, 

48 85t8l(8»1 8l41tf8l8 8tf4«1 8184 

*tCSt8 8'5 J881 814 81 1 818 8(888 8l4S 88 

81 4$88 8r44l 888 ®4f4 ^(<,8(8 8188 841 
814, 848 ^ 8(t<f 81141 ^414 >at4t8 8«8^S 
4ll8 81 I ^*lf4 81®l8 8884188 

‘81(481’ 8184 «ll4 48(6 «l< (841188 C>lj6 4^ - 
‘898»4’ cat88?3l8(8l88t I 8'5.-8®-?8-?8t'( 

8«4-818-«14(4-C8888-f<l88;888«8-8l(«'*88 a?- 
84:!” 4lb"^r« 888418=184 “898188 1*1884 

514(418184" 418 8f81«198 "88188-81141 5” I 
88411 88r8a3|!8 8 815^(8 '8«144 818 118(188 
8141^ 81(481 81814 f< I 81814 1814 44 88- 
84l3't84 “1*1884 *1(8188" 88l(5 <^8 
44 8ll. 8*4 816*8(8 8*88: 8(8188 41(8818 
8! 8(441 ^ 881I64 818 (•* 8814 8]8« 8(441 
41(841118 813 I 1888 1*1884 81 8*1*8 8t8Tt 
8(4 8lfi[8I 44 8l48Jt, 48f8l46f4* -*!*(* 841 
8181 8l(4818W4 8i4’?[« 4641 81*1 *141 

ft8 (881 *188141 (818681 8(4188 1 *1414 

818 44 ntf4«J 8t< 8l4l81!f41» 8^4181 

*(8**4 88* 4t* I <N8 *1<6 ‘81(4*18^’ 
81144* 81<8r8l 41 J ‘8t^«J4Hl’ 8t8Jt4’<* 
8t8J *888 *f(*tai%4 818 <48^ >(^ 4lll 
*81*^ fW *lt8t(l* 4lintl I 



. i*Ji 1 


^twiwi mfwT I 




•tcsi’i ’ft^t Hcifj 

Jiw tifflw, ^nil’ll” •j'lrtrf 

aiw ’»f^iff«5i 

I ( 4^ art ^tNjft ^f»m « «F»i 

C>1? V«l Ttitl ^ I '<Crt« 

^r? “c*tt»^9 art'9r19” 91 “W5I9> =»19r 

99 «19' «lt»I ^nr^st. «f1f9r9 6f9«, 9<6f4«ft9 
S«.fi « »f9I nthcSH «11C»ltBl f99t99 

9 ! 9 ^« 9?91 * 10 ? I 4 * > 1^91 9 it 9 M >irf 9 «( 
nw99rFP9 a 9 5”»tc«i stfa «i< ■'itiifa kiife 
’'llllfg C9tC9 9f»191 UCH 99 I 

‘»Iir9«rt’fV Hft 915l5 »lt?S al9l9 
9119 51 H9f4 45 aC9t9 «I!t9 I 59ICH '«^9i9 
f 5 !i1fa«fBca9 4^ cstf'^fS 19 af9f i 
9lf9a)9«flaa*11 (9^91 9l'a!'«.’1«;iirtr99t*t9l9:i 
T-119 9t'rsr’1 at99t9«'{«tMC99< *119t>1 1 

ni'^®?, 9>fta, a a*ti r9»t9 a® cat a 9t®K 
99, C99a cat a fi( 9f$ ti acst i 4? 

( a^5 ) tl9 C9 >59 91 9fl(9Ta t^f9« 9tC9 ?91 
•199 aca a9a C9\at'9i 9faca 9 I 19 1 C9tat? 
9{99i«i9 atfs a»ca9 Statan w ai^ 4? catca9 
9it9if9 afatacaa. “9tf9aK aiajiaautfi T fafa 
9tf9ai 'at'f ttC9i9 9tf9i9 aaat9 499 aiaa 
49 fe at® (a»9a: 9ita99, ®a:) ir^rstlf a 1 99 a 
ataiai® * afacat acai 9 ?a, caaai aaata 

atC9i9 9(f, ajTa**, ®af:e at9tl 1 a<fa at919 

‘atfwi’ aia cata m «* at® *fta apfa atftw 
an aian sea ai i 

• afffin ottcai taati tfin aia f«»t*it9cai 
fawia^a owt aiw- 

ataj-amawwa Vital tarfa <taaia 

• aiattatfViiRJ^aatfaai 

4!«ta«9JTOania»atVaiftfj wawi • 


4 aa «a tlta atts, atafacaa ai aa-af» 
«atfaai aaa atftai acV 4t'aFmf9ai cattaa, 
aaa ai 9 t 9 fitafa ia <9 aa afSa 99 ai, fat 
atlaai atV aiaiai® ataca atfia ^natw ftata 
fa^a 9lta r aa« 491199 ‘afaa’ aa altal 
'air«si9’ alata afaca 9 »ia 1 aiiaaa, 
aaataifira at'tai alia, aataifaai -taua ates 
4 i? ail ■aif 96 i’ aa atajat® acl ii'^a® 99 1 

aitiai '41919 aiailaaia aittal lajtta ail 
aaai ataiai® ail airaai acaa 41191® aiaaic® 
an 4 991 aai ata ai t 4 «a ®ca ^fatia, a® IT® 
9 aai® aiii ai aa'la’lta faaa 9 '?ca ailti aaia 
t® amai aa mas 99 1 199959159 4 a 9 caai 
afaasa ana® acail Mi ca% aia®a 99 1 

9®5: 9lttai «I9I9 jtrtaU ^91 Cicala l-itcniturc 

aiaa «t«aa®ca 4 ti«' alcacs 1 aa® twifa,* 
UitiMMtmv aaa ataicl 99 1 « 9 ta 4 ® 
al fa»i at «ia, ata 4 ® al— s® aatiaifs® 
faai ai a® aaicta Haila faas, 99 i ®iat, ?f®®ln 
aaat® i ai a 4® al-:®ia« elan fafa® 9 fa»t® 
aii®a 99 # 91 ®t 9 ta 4® ata 1 4 ^ ail i''.i>(>iish 
I-ilcr.itiirc: 9191 ® ^tiaf® «t 9 t 9 afg® 919819 ®® 
|®ra I Dramatic I,it- ratiirc ail 9 t 9 » 1 l 
at5(®(®a 99® ; 4l®ca l•■lizHlletllal 1 Literature 
ail ai% 4 f 9 ttiai 9 a 999 i 9 fi® ca 9 ®aiaa el'll® 
® 9 ta 9 l l®ta I Httaft Litmaturt; 91 ®® 4 t 
cai 9 tw aln ®® 99 l?®a ailt aittan 'niftaj' 
aa talalt afa® «i» 9 ii®cfi ffiw 
®i 9 i, If« 9 t 9 , alaat® a®f® 9 ® 9 ii i®i at® i 
aiaat® atttti atfaai faaa® 4 ® faaaatati 
art avifc ausataat 9 ^ 9591914 acltaiflw 
aar ajaat® ®f® 9 1 

atwtai niftwi® taaf® a a^ata aaft® 
afirtfaa tf®®t9l atatw® aftcttsi i ataatif® 
aft* iaiwtfat® "wl etaisat atm 



*itn, I 


t 


«»lfi| ^* 5 tr« I 

wf*n ’tiffC'Bn tr«?tn «it{*it55»t? jfw ntw 
WRI Wrtt 9 « SWC 9 RJ tr«?tn« 

W1W« '^IRtBI t ■««) -a >ltf93j 
Wi ai 5 i« 

ntfwi ?*iii *iita I 

^C»I “»l<f s «tfff 4»'1 IfHl’t 

mV w cn ’itft*!’ ^c<f 
^ailSfl ^rwR aw i ««ai»» atstif w 15 
mt 'BW a*ii *=qt5*ii, fa« cat*»« >imi «ww 
wma ^fif n.^: ’j.*'* 

aw, aca ac< ^9 acaa mfic^i 

«W 1 rt« aficaw »il 95 I »ia»i awrtt ^ 91 ? 
«<a iiafl sit 9 ft< «c«itnfl ?f« 9 t»i 1 amSi 
alma a 5 a ct«fra 5 99 a 9 t$c 9 , a^ifi ? 9 l iSa 
W, 3 f. '* 1919 , « aRcaa ataw ‘ift 9 i 1 ^91 
♦iw 9 «ttmw %at 99 *i 9 W 1 \at*< 1 'A***? 

«fa «aK 99 ^ a 5 i*i 99 aft 1 atat 'na, Jrtftai 
9 it 9 I aiw ai 9 l *IW mr 9 ai I “atmta” a<f«. 
W 91 >«? ii's.nia wtR ataiaa mw 91915 a 
91 1 ai 9 , 9 l'i |[9 a'f 91 V 9 t^ I “919 9 JVf 9 t< 
*‘ 9 tf 5 r a 9 IV 9 t^ *la»l ’^9 99 at 91 m 9 1 9 t?C 9 
9191 9 W 99191 9 C 9 i‘ 9 a at 9 aiati at 9 
awt ai 9 t. at 9 i 9 t 9 9 ^a ’ 99 i«|^ 9 %a, ati 9 T 9 
atW 99 fta 9 ^a fa a^iicma ati mfta 9 ^a 
at 9 H ai 9 i I at 9 atari fas ifta 9 lt*it C 9 
ca 9 tf 9 a) 991 99 I at 9 a 9 rt ftifwat 
99 at 9 i fia, «* 99 a attf 1 99 tama atC 9 
ataifa: r ataata atif “faaatai 
af 999 S«-ca 9 -ataiaftiaaf 9 araa aaaa aata:* i 

aimraaw aicf, “'^litata afm fiwn^ 
atafa fafiai Vl^'* w atatil 
C9 mfaat faa a«*l aca aftaw C9S, 
aitsfta naatft ftaii mV aft w cfai ati 
cmijiiltni aftani Viiatfafa ata.atft- 


ata caiiife, catfaata, ftaia, >9a< aacawa fai- 
9«9 aaaaft aiai asfaa afcf atari afaw? 
faaaa ma 9«ii an m 1 4 ^ najri atai fai 
fsrlSa atiairt isafr fafa* aiai afBfta ar(f 1 
am 91991 59ti afaaiR aiaiit 99 a st stftft 
faarata aa « ^rfift ata aiaJta ^ >1(15. 
can aft aaaiVi ama 4»aa aa aamn 
area atatca 4l*a gfataai atracaja afaa 
ari fas ifea w art 1 4aaa ara' aiw 
aratta fatr^ia ai « ata »a atfaaj« at? 1 
^taaril am aftwa, aift afafaa mfift 
ai « a(aca« atfaaj atca alafta afttaft 1 
marwi aaa aaa atiairf aai^fi afiii 
ftcaa, aia^taicw acaj caaaaat*?! aefts 
atari caia fafma atari ataii ati ar«, «9i5 
ftfaiwi afftai fsia 1 ataiwi atlBfaaa aj- 
aftta ca$ atfa®T 1 aiai a atfaaj ftawi afa« 
aaiari 1(9 fta& ami* 1 arfafawcai 9[!a?''9 
faatcaa ncf aca arata ^ifa aica area— 
aw atfacan ?ft ai 1 attaai taafata ca«a 
aajaw aa^c-nftca Saiaaiai ^faia aani 
mfaar ^fti *j^t95 atari catiai afaa^ a?ia 
atta I ^aia maaj atfafaiai awr "aaia 
caat ftitw ca, 4at atna nfiatwa catca 
4ia aiai aiai fca m 1 arap >i«9a: tarn 
■aaarFa atta ^a, aaaa: ana aaai *^caf 
4at arai' afaa 1 nfsaatai catmiawi uia 
atta ftfaa ^iw ca. awaaa ^ita faaarft aai 
mtaftari ^aarraiai awr fasata ^ aftii 
cat 9 an wtfa > 1^99 afaa aiari aa iw 
afaiTfiwa asaci aratwfl 4a 9ifa9t9.'*Mi9 
aftitfitwa I 99 aaai aifnftfai nf C9t ml 
ataita^i aftm 'Statai i9f9W9 C9 ftfaiwi cat 
at afttta aafaa mfaata cat9aattat «lttft 
ml » «it<t9 rntaftn fa^fai wr^ 



5oH ] 




twtf i <rt *tn« wt •tf«^i 11 'sm c^i*i'« iHfi ii^8t?i «n 


ilw *r*t< fim rtitw if»it»i« 5C1 1 >itfic«u 
itw «tit« 3P« *triii^c*n *!« 

f>ri»^ itii w ' 'sntfl ^ifi ’tf® >i«« 
ftt*i fi’»u*ta 15 1 if*i5i 

iifw "yd I'lwl Cl ^tits 95 11 

®f9i 1«, Wt1t5 5r»1C» 1C& 

5 ff«®I cn *ir51^C15 Itl i^C5 itci 

»tt5 1 cn? n*? nificcui a iifru nncn 

9(itni5nti nw «tit5 s«,nr-5 a stin 

?f®9tna iitcntani ’f fit® 95 1 

^191 51 c»in n??5nii'9S( ficus.* itn- 
'I.iMir? cnV'TT ni»c« r^fis sifif? a 
itntni '»fif9 fnfi® nti i>f55icii, ^t9t- 
C55 nciF '81515 'n*®; nificsis '»iit« 

nfsi'in 1515^1 sfii n^i®s c«n4 ni^ 9?ci n 1 
cinni dfifii 5918158, n?n<f98!, 5%i;i 

cidnciH, dnwtfm, fiw«Hiii at?f8 f»a 
icn 5f58 3t«9 'Bills flMI Cilia nKu ClfiCS 

ntn ni 1 nil's <«8? ni’iicns tisnimis «i 5 ns 1 
ncfB 81515 15 nmn nificna 41 c cn^fn 
f«» fes nnc5 5 f 68 9?cna niiisn fdcs 81919 
ciind cHi'a d5rc5i«5 nfsilti^n 'Bin fn^fis 
^td^ni1< SfBB 9?5lC5 -951*1 Cilia 111 C55I 
515 11 1 ms 515111 niffCBj fi^ nfssti i5i 

ifiicia 5 IC 1 C 1 fsiimns mins a usms 

'Siffifl 5B11? «i a ii^fii 5511 ^»iac5iil 
111 1C51 1 ai5i5 C5 fiai nfsn^i nScaif 
msMja c5 ntfftaisa -affa -aifrai fisi 
5tit fi| fn nfsnfilB 5?cac« -<ini b19151 
^115 ifsw 511 II I 

>I9f« 551515 nfsidi n ifwa itcia 

atftCT en nfiindi ilcn^ 55 lit m in 
•wunTni ««f5icf aifi in atcn mt 
i» fti nif i<i 5 . 5 *ffi tn citii 


51518 95, asffi? d5ic« nfsi'^i n«5 a« 

a«f 5 i mills ai^faa fuel Ssicb nfss^i 
9?C8a niCB I '5f55'lJl a d 9 f«? nit5'«l5 
iai I 51* 5»t5i ni*l5 51C8 Biffi nfiai 
9?C8 t 18 I ^81 sn 19519 afsSl ils 8C155 
5(1 8C5, 5lC5 5lC9 81915 ItCfl ^^81 IJI, 1115. 

c55'C5ii, ?? 5if4® 'j[5isi niata nfsii 
*ic«i cn? nif 5f5 ifssi sifii nfaan 

iftCB nlfasi *1155 9951 515 8C5 81915 HCt 
115 C81ia nfjs^l ills 99 11 1 81515 

115 mn 5^C15 1581 5IC8 111 8|5I iiciia 
8f»f?5ni5i'n 8151 nsiii ns'ls 5ic8 aafni 
^9if»r«j 11 15 11 n"nc» ^n"*i9 9tc'8 me a, 

88 'j:5t81 11 95 J)C85U5 iatbfl8 95 1151 

^81 1181(5 enm m i aa 11 ^8i ^8i 
ic*f 9lcs me 8 1 .151 fa 8 t 5 ti 
5C1I8I5 aatcn «if8C8a niss'iissi 5i«f1i1 
8151 '5518 n»i5 8151. cn9 a® 991C8 -afsfisa 
iPiS'Si 99C8C5 I cn irsn'^cis acn nifscsiia 
i'55^i ndescs I ?9t9 aiffna fisn 1 iiis'als 

18? nffisica 81515 lf55^C15 flca IfJ 
9iri5i bfnes 95 j ii5«. leiai, i^iniaf, facm 
ana ana anciala la nncs ntfnai cittas 
icmm 9?9i *Sci; - sn nitna) fiili 95 1 
85181519 nif9C8i9 natn sens «tal5i 
159 -*?»ei 81515 i^as nf 98 nn8ic5 

5fie8 sfies nifscnj caen -98 ifss^i 55 
C5 '1.51818 5J81 ntf 98 j lena nnci ia 
81515 5 f 68 sfnsi cfifa adi 55 1 slaw 
815158 8151 5951(51 nefCBa 5l5lc«l 

81185 nan aims a nan nirneajt 8H*l 
*if55^i 5?5iif I aesad tmnsi fn i -ai« 
n9»« Ilea ^51515 f?i I 

tiff a nif«8n 8151 cn -laaicn iifi atfaf 







t *10, 


f«»i l^tw >»i*ifw« CUSP’S ’»tai s?tt I 
w «il«rf(tr« ^*1 dn I r«’ic'» *<*1 

wAfws if’i'Jt? wtc*» I Juscifcj^- 

cn^wn wrtu «»«ti '»tci i wwi nsii^*i i 
otJiH ifffl «f«ti « '»'<T'«i^! «d«i«nc*j 
MI «W ff«I 'StSI ^fflcs c^f«f 

If r»’?l ^f«t<!SI «i)i cnM 

f^fn •i«n «t^i f'lfM «*i I c^wa f«*i 
«t«l cam aa n»c*il •twa i 

c»i f**! a*. aw o S'tmaii i aw a^ca 

atia»mi^c5i» *tfaali5 atatc?, ^tata ®»tNan 
»i^ca ^tM'i^caa «mta *ifaall« 

MfJ iff * aa ■ caia*! lat* aia, acfasi 
,ai< “ai" <Btca'« wmia •ifaa'ja afif® aa i 
nM ail -aafjatw aifaama taM «’Hi"f8 
ilattia lai aw ’afaata cajt art i a^s: 
cawo ca »ai awa ai i aaal caia "aiw 
w aa«a5^ ai^: atiamata® i" cacaa ^?a«a- 
?lw caai aia aiiacaa ^«1a aocaa aas^aifa 
atwa afa fa'aifacaa fa®i atfa, asdas^faa aifa 
•aw faaifa«, ^aia a«?«faa ai'a M'jji aia« i 
•atauat caa aca, aac»a awaa ?ai» vaaa ’art a 
aaW at« ^a.f^a'i ^asaaifa vwa aifa i 
anjwat^*- caaaiia «iata ca 

afta^a afM alta laiw ^i*5ita faaa f» ? 
ucaw^ caia ^tva '•tata ^iwa— 
lai ca4t fjiac fa«t^< 

« cai «a’«a aaai i 
^ aiai lafa atwi ^aa, 

« catiai »»w aa a<f^ i • 

• ca e»lf aa i Ircaai catatww catan nrtca- 
oni itata «(« catatni aaaia<i5 atv i*ai an 
aiatfirt (Oai) awioa caa: «n«a vfacvcia i cal 
w^wfai.lIRpnft %at a(aaa iflPi ntltawa ( a wa 
Wifw ^ftcawa ) i 


<5^11 a«c*ia ■*»> aaai¥ jV9 aitci i 
aiaiwmv fa ai>ft?^an at«i»j »ii i 
fei «a» ata«: M aiitc ’VWf ata« « t 
'life aaa a«caa ^faiK^ t»a 
(a«) ^ai^as a|*i I 

^ata cawa >Km«t«tcaa «tata afa^ 
amcaa «iaia 'gaai fatitai^® mi 

aca^fe rticaa gtaici ailtf i 

^a a «a; c*ia ^^11*5315 1 ^atfafaa ^a ai 
faafaam aitac caa*! «*taiat^f« a «ata- 
f«caa afac caa«iaifaafta aaifac Ma^at- 
fBiffa lc*T®ai aisri • 0 »Hr 5 iFai 5 ^fata' 
caaiata camisw cafnatcar* 1 • 

cafacaa cacaa «tai ’f® aaa alai ^ifacaica 1 
tafaai afcaa wmi giaima «iai aac® 
c«aa faf*! aa 1 'saif^ >«a>^ afai cafa 1 
a’sj’aicaia ailatcai aataic ai«ac ^miata»ciF 
apiBlic »af 5 faa<.stfa raccattaiiaaa'^fs 1 
aitaafaiB aua'siaa ^tw aa^aiMaafa a#aa 
Bait 'tr«Bifaa 1 ca^aca ffa»ic« ftaiawaia 
«faT»it ^atarafai fsj^iwi ata fafn 
a a«i 4 ta 4 a aiatcai 1 t 


+ awa tat* ( t»tai ) fa ftc*ia 1 aiaa«» »fint 
an ala I laticafe»aa»talt la* 1 •taaialc* f* 
lanaalatfa* : 

• *nna ««: can fa*i aftcna aiiatc* natftaa a* 
aaa -^fata 1 *m. aiifa caa*ti aaitm al 1 
f^fa ** faa |«itfa ai am caaaiacat acaj ataia 
ai*inf%a aiatm alc«w 1 «*in(% Oiatt* afiniia, 
caaaciaacai *fal fa*t*a Otata naitna a* r 
+ *aw«aa a*i*ta fa*atw •amti ft*l *115111 
afiiwa ‘*af* 1 a*aai ( caani* ) *fiia ntfl c*ta eat* 
afa I f*(a afiiiaa, aaa 1 *tfa anfa at cata 
catm ca\«a nfa»tfi*i*in aitfl aatwcM caai *ftt 1 
c*tait* nrtitfl I lanm c*ia cait* *a*m 

wai ai I ffa atfn««a *at*t«ai a*i*ia afii wl* 
nftfifN I * 



JR'NII ] 




01^ VI Itc« 

Ovi 

itii i®v vtiapw ^^fiv vtn 'flvi v^nfiv 
itltff*! CI ItV fHW ‘SIUW [•if'iittssi, 

vit»Fl<rwii 'StsKii ^ f-iiiwi 

V'ClStfvIWl viwtwtcvnvfw 
in'!?*!* vt^vK vff niivi I 

4^if*t art ijfvHiv itm 
ii !5i I III cn iit<iiic»f ^ni V 

ICII VWl fl<I iflCV *tUl II I 9V9U '«$ 
S% IJIVIMI VV I 

^ifiv viitl! ^vi ’in’i^® inv ??tv 
CTtfvv iwva vtvtta »|fa«ir« »it« vm i 
cvti« cviiv *ti*6raj irvv c*rtr^v nfv vtw) 
vli vtii fs»i fvai 'S«>WV IW? *1V11 vfa- 
irtii I a«»» '» faiti icvwi van vi i 

civtifi ifwa aiififis, mfirn vitairtlui 
vtili aitvil vtitl i?i« I iiv ai 

»ltflfi *«? «1lttv f flif*f ( v^t«, ’ifaw 
II ) VIII icii It? I I'T afiivi *n, 

V filti iivi VII iitv I ^tltil ^afiv 5til 
itcv ill ’Ji’ivtci Sw’t vfitv cm vin iv 
■acitv vrntcii I m 'itfifi “rivtii viitirt" 
( *i>rtv> ) “vtifirt iiiiaris" ( «i»i»*'^ ^ Cl 5 
vtitit^ ( •I'Oii* t tvitr? I iiv vv It*! 
cvcfi “•? ifv '*ifwit%ni vtifif^ ^v*' 
niitwr I vt viTi vtifi ci^fvv 

KVV-^lflfVlIIlItlV, CUT *11 ( sifvtil « 
^•tn ) timviKv I vtn vrt c*itiv aJifvv 

•titl TTti I in Hvvwrei “MVI tf fiiTi 

pi, if, Clin ifv I vtn r !<»« ci vfiv 
vw fiw vtn nnrti *nv vtiv nfii ifv 
vttf, fvi cm Ti v^nrai 

'mtT*v If VCT 4vnv cm w ^v CI *ltftfTI 

^ vtn 


y!»» 

nsM f«v I viii 'Cifiv nv^tvi *ifiilN 

CVIIV VTVtin iflV CT^I VirtiVtIV I|CTI 
fistci Till TlfifCl I Vfui WHIT 

iiivTis itw 4 vI 5 (.ftivtrt %«< vfiitff, 
vtitcv CICT Itil Vlltl ivtl ^{*1 VtlTI 
vi vwi CI viiafti aitfv atffv vtili 
««.*irv Tiiifii vfiiti icvi III 1 vt fiicn ' 
fa?® vtciiin viiitiTcv aiftii vtiia t^irvi 
ifviti fasfcaa in vficv ilta i itn tUv iv 
III itv V vi^ivtfvi icn VII viitvci «ifiv 

fni v»tTI ifai^i iiitu I itfifii 

aitvicn vmtiifv; ifvcv vciv qvi icvi 
itii nfvsi lit iffififl Tfltafn faw mt- 
cirtii vu« I vftii vivititifl iiw mfiv 
vtn V itfisj CI itfifn iiti mfiv vtn », 
iffisi ?»tv vtaHvvti ifaillv I'inffi 
lit? *titfiv II I vtvititifl itv 1111111 
iiivii civi vi-t< itfiiia nw CITCV civ«f 
Id vfaci 'Stna 'flu vntitsi iciWcvi 
:vti« maul (ti ii i viata iifitn ^vv 
vii1i i^iv iHicvi ««<t VdV IV VtCf 

nil ^aitvilll viTli«f1i afiitwii >it« 

^Ttm CT«I1 VtllUTI fivfe fivjcifvi I 

iivfn S^lftv vtna ifia^ivsv I .ivnvtv 
vvvvfi IV itrili ntvici CI 'Vi< mw 
lincf «vivf»rti nvv itfitvj ci vi< vtn- 
CT9 ittiti in cTii iti II 1 in, Vint vc< 
«viiiti IV ( n, >'.ti«i } «i*iv ) , TtiTvi 
ftv Vn Vt«f fellMfl (VISIT ) «B|I ( ^’g v« ) 
vi^ ^civi ( >ivio* ), fafiHiv vi< in 
( )|ei«k ) nvii vc< ^Iivin, finitl< VVI1 
( >ioj»v ), 'ifivt vc< vrait ( vinvi ) i itft- 
fn wliRirt mwi vtfif;v nt vtnPpm 
vlnm Iff HI wi witmci* 

fcn «i<v,v will «niv t|vn, vw ifim 





arwi ^fintrir ®wrai%« ftf'w ^rti- 
iffltw ■jIsN'b fi*t I N« rur^ic-j ^r»wi- 
flW "Wtfl rn'CI'I’f'l »I<TB 
vfw »ii, 'sKt 9?c«t I 

«ltN ;W»I utlfB «1>|H fffCBfe, 

CT^**l 'BHt l” JKi;? 

!■«; i«fl •ic?i« »t*i *»<!« 

Hf»» an 45^)1 Hf»lff f45ft4 

K?® I f®! at’I’T 

*19 %91 '»tf9 -tt9t9'« 9H*f «5f»l® f«»J 

*11 I ®9*I *H*1H99 ^5191*^*1 '«19S® »19!- 

^fW9 9l!9irt»I I CT91 

*ltl ^19? ntfC® ’’fl I !flC»If®’l‘r 

nnw’t attw® n*t! ®f9i®c«*i I nf9 ^ ajw 
*rt*1tf99 «tf® 9I9®« 9[?9*w I »ill9H*l »|W® 
•t9i mititij nae'*!® 9J9) ^®t9fi 
99 1 'J®®t9t9 af99'8*1 »l«9 99 *» I ®T9tC® 

95*11 ®f9C® C*IW «19t 9T99M9 ®tit9 
«tt>1*1tf’I® *11 9lC»I ^*1199*119 99 I 

«v ^9 at«t9 9ii® D>i 

»"f« 9«,nt9 ®t9C«9 f9fW9f<t«f 9« >Itf9®J 

lf9® 9^9119 ^9U« ®t9t9 (9^99 ar99'i*1 •if®® 
99 *11 I *IW® ®191 >9®f9*1 f9it®C9t'99 

®19tlW aiBfa® ItPiW f»l*l ar99'S*1 
W9l W fW ®t91 nta*1t91 >19 W 9 n9{9t*1 
nfirc® *ttC9*I I 

^9 «t5^*1 ^9 9tC® »19f9 f9«*t 

*ff99f9 9tt® 9 tt® >KV®9 ^9*tf® 

9t9tt« <999 >ir Ca'tr®® 99?«« 9»r9*1 
®tf®9 91 ®t9T9 ®9>ir9t'9C9 9t^91WCn 

111® ®s r99 ®t9fc® r»9i»t *ir99^9 
9^9ttf t®r9»9 ®1®t»I ^{*1*1191 

nrtwi 49*1 9l*rt«l1 ®t9tw r9»n ♦ff99^9 
l^9l^«9.>I9ni 4t fC9 919191 ®TC9 fnfi^ 
¥(f9l 9tft^ m '9 *rtftC9fJ9 


*tf99^C99 tr®9l9^ *9l>m99 •m*ll5I-9[®9H 
®«*'>I9 nlllflflC® 4t fVl9 f9ll9®tC9t 
ntC»I15si1 nfJl® 9lC9i *9H*11199 9191 9f9 
499 C®9 91C99 fifl 41lf99 91199 9sr®19l « 
9lf9®1 914 C9f99l l9tC® C®t9« •ir99^9 C9r9C5 
*119 91 fl9l9 4lt9t9t«f f9fl>a 9J99 9lfI91 
95919 nnK 4t 9U9 C9«91 C99 I 
4J99® 49*15 9ir9®l9 9f9l C9t9 :— 

( '> ) 

991 ^9919 4r94a'9 aifl 1 *?145 C9f9' 

95 9 V 9 9 »’ 9 r 9 f 9 f®f 94 9 f 99 » C^fi I 
^ 9*9 « 9 t 9 « 1 t 4^®99 I C 9 999 919191 ^91 
»fl 9 91 ®t 9 ®t 9 l 91 99 Itart^iia 9 »f*^ 1 c® ^19 
9 r 991 911 1 * 

41*19191 99 ® 9 f 9 l 99 4 ® 9 Hrl»l 1 99 , 4 C 9 
4111 ® I 919 91 -t 99[9 4 ® 19 I 9 lfl 91 Clt 95 
4 |Br 9 ® ff® I ? 9 I 919191 ®19195 >^^^9 I 9 fir 
^ 9 fi® ® 19 l® ®ir 99 lC 99 ® 19 I 4 ® ® 19 l 9 t 91 111 ®, 
®19 4 ^ «191 ® 9 ?|ar 9 tC 9 fl ®l 9 t® 4 ® ®191 1 
(O 

4911 9 f 5 9 f 5 ®9 f 99 lrt 11 I 
f 9 li C 914 99^94 4911 I 
41 ® 9 419 ® 4 f 5 ® C 4 rt— 

419 991 ®9 ®l 91 C 9 tt I 
4^191 419 911 f 9 ®ll 91 
«n 9 l® 9419 * llfl f 9 l 9 t 91 1 
4149,419 9911 f 99®1 
C 91 ® 9 ^ 99 111919 ®91 I 
C 91 C® ?11 4199191919 9 l 9 t 9 ® f 9 lll 9 
919 919 9591 ®r 991 419911 ® 9 ® ®fil 1 

C® 19 I 4 tf 9 4 f 5 ®It 91 ^— 4 ir 9 ®lf 9 91 9 ® 


• l9t9C9t9t<nH 4*4919 9lftl 4fS|* • 9^9^' 
ml 9W9’4IW11 9«9|1-.^1 ^ ^ 





ni « T *Mr ««»«», W9«li*fi 

^«1 '* ’WM c»wt *itl I ’« 
flfH W, C*!! *»* '■• 

4t •««« «tf1 ^tw W»»lt« 

irw I nffc® *tf'Si« >icsi 
« ^t’n I ’«»i«tnw9 

IM1 1 

( « ) 

?f*i mm f^«rm i 
•t«i ^c«r *»*?« «ii»( I 

’»T? 5 i «?, fa'T’ts 'H’f ' 

»rt*i5 *t«'§ ff*!! 'It <it» .1 

i»lf? W *14 *t3f I 

’Itw C^tw I 

»(»ll I 

itf 5 « 

£J|| ^SJI fifil ^tC't I 

f« 8 ?t ’iW’i *i 5 f ^^*1 ’’I® “ t 

’UtM I ^51 "I? 

4’f<ftr*l ClH 'l^T'l ^?t 5 I 

ff»|C35 — »(«f6 »T*I 

i5^t« c*rt.*» I 

(O) 

f*r*» c’tt’itr'ip 'stw 9 *pn? *1^19 1 
fl»1 •Itf’t 9tf«9 ««ltH =*19 C919 

W*t C’lt’ltf^'Ca ’»•’*! ®t9tC9 

4t CW9 CS1’<»« '.’l'\rf9t9 9J99tM 
iN« 9fim C^19 *W cittfti t 
c>iV ■»» »i*«i ^*''w *•*" ' 

4t ''»»l9tl'l C9t9 ^91 9C9 ^fs I 
C«W9 C9'^f?91 9>H '*W9' I 

• 9III11 ’ICTf W 9^9111 93We»1*IWrtI 
fipww «« c*t 5 ' 

f » !p I 9 l#> 9 * 9 lfMI**ir«C 9 l • 


«19 'W’t C’ltnff'fl' '»t 9 nft? 9 t« fw I 

C«»l *ltf« I'flfl 9(f« t9»l i»H1 1 

«j[if 9|lfn *lt5 »f9*l f99f I 

9 |W tJII 9 t 9 t 9 I 

»iwu*( isw 9t9«i^« ifli 9>!te 

(«) 

'B1919 cftf? '«n«scarfl wsii— 

(:®»ii»\ 'f[<n 9wtw 
c®ilS ni’ni I 
f®M 999 f9»1H 
«('»HT9|C«H 919 I 
9«f41 9199 919 919M9 

*19' 9t« 9H I 

®I 9S C99 f®!! 9tf9 C«9 

559 4911^19 I 

'«l9 9l919tf« •l«19t91’®lf% 

9fC9 •■f,C9 r99>f9® I 
f<f99 f9S9 f9f99 fWf 
9K1 *(« '5C9lf«9 I* 

4’5irc*|9l '915U9 ’9IC99 9691 CMlH ^9 
'9t1'9>81 0919 ■•*t9 91 I 
499 4ltBl9®9 99 95919 ^ffS 91J11 Ctl*(— 

(» 

C9 94 9’M,C9 (994 991 'J^r® 9« 1^4 f*9H« 
?9''l9 919 919 ’»t99 £j9t C<t9ir4i I 9|f%{:9* 
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THE FUTURE OF INDI.-VN 
WOMEN. 

By Mrs. N. C. Sen. 

I have been asked to speak on the 
future of Indian women. 1 don’t pretend 
to be a prophet or rather a prophetess, 
nor an authority on this subject either. 
But I find this Indian woman question 
is very interesting to the Flnglish public, 
so I have often sp >ken on it in my 
humble way, a'nd others have spoke»i 
too on it. I think the reason of the 
eagerness to know about us on the 
part of the English public is because we 
Indian women are not quite familiar 
figures to them yet, they still have 
some doubt about us ; that is why we 
are asked now and again to render an 
'^account of ourselves, and justify our 
claim and existence to the world. Maiiy 
of your missionaries and some otner 
sojourners from this country have some- 
times tried to depict our pictures, but 
invariably have failed to do so correctly. 


Perhaps without meaning any harm, 
perhaps with the best of intentions 
toward.s us, for which we must feel 
grateful. Now I must tell you that we 
Indians have benefited a great deal by 
the missionaries ; they have felt for us, 
worked for us, and perhaps, .some of 
them, have died for us ; but with due 
respect and gratitude for all their well- 
meaning efforts I must say, speaking 
in general terms, they have failed to 
enter into our hearts, because they have 
looked down upon our religions and 
civilization, they have nf>t troubled to 
study them, they do not think anything 
can be worth existing beside Christiani- 
ty and Western civilization. They 
have pitied us in ignorance, and no 
self-respecting nation with a great past 
such as wc have had likes to be 
pitied. 

So much for th.- missioiinries, and 
.some of the well-meaning Wirstern people 
%vho go out to work for and amongst 
us without taking any trouble to know 
us. Now before I deal with our future, 

I think I ought to tell you something 
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of our own and our country's past, and 
also of the present. 

The Indian nation, or rather the 
majority of the races of which the 
Indian nation is composed, is very 
ancient, and was once highly civilized. 
Perhaps to most of you here it is no 
news, as most of you know India quite 
intimately. Our ancient literature stands 
as a living proof. Our civilization 
began as long ago as something like 
$,000 years, as you all know. If India 
was not situated in the unfortunate 
East, if her climate was not tropical, if 
the sons of her soil possessed fairer 
complexions, if the blazing sun did not 
scorch them, we should have been 
understood far better by the West, 
although I think it ought to be easy for 
the people of this cqpntry to understand 
us, and it ought to be easy for us to 
understand them, as we both come from 
the same Aryan stock. But I find it is 
difficult for the West to understand any 
people of another religion than Christia- 
nity, as I have said before when men- 
tioning the missionaries. Missionaries 
are sent out after all by the benevolent 
people of this country to save our souls 
from eternal condemnation. But while 
I am of opinion that they could apply 
their money with greater advantage to 
many of their needy countrymen and 
women, I must take this opportunity of 
thanking them for being the instruments 
to encourage education (it was the 
missionaries who sowed . the first seeds 
of western e^iucation in India for which 


we can never be too grateful), and to 
give relief in times of famine and when 
epidemics break out— in our country we 
have yet to learn much from your 
workers in the cause of humanity. The 
majority of our educated and well-to-do 
people have not done their duty very 
much by their poorer and ignorant 
classes in the past or rather last 150 
years ; if they had done so there would 
not be room for outsiders to come and 
work there. But now we all realize our 
responsibility to our country. In many 
things you and we can join hands and 
both derive benefit ; but we must no 
longer sit idle and dream of a bright 
future— we must work for it and make 
our future worthy of our past. But, 
whether the West would recognize it or 
not, we had a great past ; we had kings 
who were personified justice, kindness, 
and love itself to their subjects, like 
King Ramchandra, King Harish Chandra 
King Yudhistera, King Asoka, etc. 

I daresay you all here know the wonder- 
ful stories about them. We had high 
moral standards^or every phase of life, 
both domestic and public. Any or 
every means were not fair, even in love 
or war, in those days. Conscience was 
not blunted, and hearts were not cold. 
Women were not debarred from pur- 
suing culture and taking part in the 
work of the world. 

I am going to quote you from a poem 
by a woman poet of medieval India. I 
am sorry I cannot give her name, but ’ 
you may find it in the call^ 
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“Nationalism/’byRabindra Nath Tagore whole and grand phenomenon by our 
(the English translation which I give cultured women of the past, they were 
you was rendered by him). You will as deep thinkers as any of your modern 
sec through these verses that life in its philosophers : 
thousand aspects was realized as one 

salute the Life which is like a sprouting seed, 

With its one arm upraised in the air, and the other down in the earth : 

The Life which is one in its outer form and its inner sap | 

The Life that ever appears, yet ever eludes ; 

The Life that comes 1 salute, and the Life that goes, 
salute the Life that is revealed and that which is hidden ; 

I salute the Life in suspense, standing still as a mountain. 

And the Life of the surging sea of fire ; 

The Life that is tender like a lotus, and hard like a thunderbolt. 

salute the Life which is of the mind, with its one side in the dark and the other 
in the light ; 

1 salute the Life in the house and the Life abroad in the unknown ; 

The Life full of joy, and the Life weary with its pain ; 

The Life eternally moving, rocking the world into stillness ; 

The Life deep and silent, breaking out into roaring waves." 

I will now quote you from one of our prayer has been introduced into our 
sacred scriptures a simple prayer uttered Brahmosamaj, or Indian theistic 
some thousands of years ago by a churches for our daily prayer, 
woman sage, Maitrayee by name, which 

‘*Lead me, O Lord, to the Truth from all untruth, 

Lead me to light from dark. 

Lead me to Immortality from Death, 

Be revealed to me, O Thou Sclf-Rcvealcr, 

Show me Thy blissful countenance, and keep me under Thy Eternal Protection.*’ 

This sage realized the fruitlcssness of women thinkers as well as men. Only 
worldly treasures ; she thirsted for the about three hundred years ago Mirabal, 
Eternal One, and so when her husband the queen of one of the Rajput kings, 
—great sage and philosopher, Yaj naval- left her palace and her people to become 
kya— gave up worldly pursuits and a nun and devote her life to the cause 
went to seek and realise Truth, she of God and humanity. Her name is 
would not stop at home either. well known all over India, and her 

We have many instances of such memory is cherished as a great treasure 
enunciation of the world by great and with love by rich and poor alike. 
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The sacrcH sonijs f;ompo>ed by her hav'e 
become as commoji property of all 
lovers of God and devotees in India. To 
renounce the world does not mean that 
you sever all connection with the world ; 
you only sever the small connections, 
and in reality you become one with 
the whole world and the universe. It is 
a glorious right, and few only can 
achieve it. 

From all this you will realize that we 
the people of the East, had a standard 
of education (when the East was in a 
position to have a standard) that was 
marvellous in its result. Thousands of 
years have come and gone, but the 
mark that old education, that old civili- 
zation, has left cannot pass away. 

Now by education people mean most- 
ly a means by which one is able to read 
and write some Western language 
(English generally in the British 
Empire); to have a fair knowledge of 
the past and present histories of the 
Western world (the Eastern world does 
not count very much) ; to acquire 
Western habits, customs, tastes, manners, 
and so on. The West sets the standard, 
and the East has either to accept it and 
try to reach its level or sink into nonen- 
tity — for about the last 150 years it has 
been so. In old India philosophy 
science — both spiritual and material — 
literature, art, music, medicine, and 
various other branches of knowledge 
were developed to a very high degree ; 
some of them were as high as they are 
now in the West and some wecp even 


more developed. “ Nothing is new 
under the sun” is a saying, and that 
nothing was unknown to our wise men 
and women of the past is our belief. 
Even the wireless messages and aero- 
planes were mentioned in some of our 
ancient books. Their spiritual achieve- 
ments have been marvellous and have 
been unexcelled. The aim of education 
was to form the character to build it on 
a firm basis; to help to develop the 
individuality — not to mar it. Living 
examples and ideals were in front of 
every student, and one’s life’s work was 
to bring oneself up to that ideal. Thus 
education in old India was a living 
education ; it did not always depend on 
learning languages and grammars, 
although the Sanskrit (which literally 
means “reformed”) language the spoken 
and wrirten languages of old India, is 
one of the most perfect languages in the 
world, and is the root language of 
Aryan languages in many lands. There 
were both a learned class and an illite- 
rate class in ancient India, but the 
illiterate man was not always considered 
uneducated as he often received moral 
and practical teaching by word of mouth 
from the learned ones. Even now in 
remote villages in Jndia one sees the 
peasant men and women gather round 
their village pundit, or bard, of an 
evening or afternoon to hear him read 
some holy scriptures or recite some 
noble stories of the past. And they not 
only derive the knowledge of high 
ideals from all this, but their mode of 
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living is also regulated by them. 
Through their ignorance they often 
suffer from many inconveniences and 
succumb to many virulent diseases, and 
yet by habit and for the sake of their 
religion they are much cleaner than 
most people of that class in most parts 
of the world. They would rather go 
without their daily meals than their 
daily ablutions ; every stitch of clothing 
that they wear must be washed every 
day; every nook and corner of their 
little huts must be swept and scrubbed 
daily ; every pot and pan, cup and 
plate, must be spotlessly clean before 
they can be used again. If this can be 
said of our lower classes, the standard 
of life of our upper classes may well be 
imagined. The upper class, or the 
learned class, divided their lives into 
four periods ; the first was solely 
devoted to learning, either in a her- 
mitage or in one’s parental home. Men 
and women had the same education ; 
women were on the same footing with 
men, and were sometimes even higher, 
and were not, as a rule, inferior to them 
in intellect. As early as Vedic times 
we see women helping to compose laws, 
writing scriptures, thinking out many 
philosophical problems, and discovering 
many truths. In connection with this 
1 shall 'mention Maitrayee and Gargee, 
the names of two great women sages ; 
but there had been scores of them. 
Those who take any interest in this 
subject will do well to read some 
Sanscrit bookSi or translations of them. 


regarding the women of ancient India.. 
There were women who surpassed men 
in astrology and mathemattes, like 
Khana and Lilabati ; there were women 
who fought in battle for the sake of 
their country and their honour, side by 
side with their men, and died heroic 
deaths rather than surrender ; there 
were women who led armies in the 
field and proved themselves worthy 
leaders. Names of women like 
Durgavati, Karnavati, and Ahalyabai 
are to be found in Rajput and Mogul 
history, and also in the history of 
British India of early last century. 
There were women who went through 
lifelong trials and persecutions for the 
sake of their faith and their loved 
ones, as Sita, Shaibya Damayanti, 
Droupadi and some others did ; there 
were women whose iron will even 
conquered death-^ those who know the 
story of Savitri will admit that it was 
so. Sita, Savitri, Arundhati, Maitrayee, 
Gargee, and many such others inspired 
hundreds and thousands through their 
noble examples, and they gradually 
became the very flesh and blood of the 
whole womanhood of India. They are 
still so to a great extent ; the high 
ideal of womanhood of ancient India is 
still alive — our old and medieval litera* 
ture is full of ennobling and inspiring 
stories of wonderful men and women. 
These works of literature have helped a 
great deal to keep those exalted cha« 
racters alive in our minds. Writings 
like the Ramayana» the MababharaUi 
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Srimat Bhagavat Gita, Puranas, etc., 
have been immortal through ages, and 
are imperishable. 

India was not rich only in noble- 
minded men and women, but she was 
materially very prosperous too ; in 
fact, her fabulous wealth was a common 
byword at one time, which made her 
a centre of attraction time after time, 
and brought her many visitors from 
many foreign lands—foreigners that 
came to love India in the end, for it has 
been always impossible to resist her 
charms ; foreigners that became 
Indianized in time. In India you will 
see many races and religions now, many 
^ grades and degrees of civilization and 
culture residing side by side. There is 
' room for all in India’s bosom as there 
Is room for all in God’s world. *’Live 
and let live” has always been the motto 
of India, and that is why India has 
escaped death. The glories of Egypt 
and Rome and other ancient empires 
' belong to bygone days — only a few 
monuments have survived to tell their 
* tale ; but India’s past is linked with 
her present. Through many vicissi- 
tudes she has passed ; she is the better 
for them all and not the worse. She 
has gathered in her bosom a rich 
harvest in these thousands of years, 
and, if she looks forward to a future 
worthy of her past, she is surely justified 
in doing so. 

India p^ay be helpless to*day, but 
eertakily ^ot hopeless. Her spiritual 
^imd '' tnaterial resources are not 


exhausted, She can still produce men 
like Rabindra Nath Tagore, one of the 
greatest living poets and sages of the 
world. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
the noblest statesman India ever had, 
who was the uncrowned king of the 
people of India and loved by all, high 
and low alike. Had he only spared 
himself a little, and had not worked 
fpr his beloved Motherland as hard as 
he did, he would have been amongst 
us to-day, and would have steered us 
out of all difiicukies and turmoil in 
India. Then we have Sir Jagadish 
Chaudfa Bose, one of the cleverest 
scientists of the twentieth century, 
and we have Lord Sinha, the pride of 
all India and the marvel of the present 
generation, if I am permitted to say so 
in the presence of our chairman, and 
scores of other nobleminded men in 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsee, and 
other communities in India, who have 
given and are giving the best that Is 
in them for the cause of their native 
land. And we have women too, who 
are ''doing their bit** and carrying on 
the old tradition, well-known women of 
remarkable talents, women with high 
literary ability, women with admirable 
philanthropic activities, women with 
great capacity to rule and manage big 
states-^women like Pundita Ramabai, 
Sarojini Naidu, Kamini Sen, Swarno« 
kumari Ghosal--*>-women like her 
Highness the Begum Saheba of Bhopal, 
and late Maharani Swarnomoyee in 
Bengal. 1 could name many othem if I 
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had time. In Bengal alone, the place I 
come from, there have been, and are, 
numbers of women of such intellect 
that would do credit to any civilized 
country in the West. We have lady 
novelists. scholars, editors, poets, 
graduates, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
last, but not least, lady land- holders, 
who are known as better managers of 
their estates than the majority of men 
land-holders ; and we have one or two 
lawyers too, although they are not 
allowed to practise in the courts, which, 
in my opinion, is very unfair, especially 
in India, where most of the high-class 
ladies of both Hindu and Moslem com- 
munities are still in purdah, and 
consequently are not well defended in 
the courts when they are faced with 
some law-suits. 

Women all over the world have al- 
ways been ready to sacrifice themselves 
for men — to sink their very indivi- 
duality. Men have often taken 
advantage of it ; they have often treated 
them as mere playthings, and some- 
times as tools to serve their worldly 
purpose, I am extremely sorry to say 
all this, but who can deny my charges 
as not true ? 

I mentioned a little time back two 
ladies* names in connection with astro- 
nomy and mathematics. One of them 
— Khana, the great woman astronomer, 
whose wise sayings are still often quoted 
in many parts of India-— sacrificed 
herself by catting her tongue off to save 
ftther-i^law, a wplIrHnown astro^ 


nomer in the court of great King ^ 
Vjkramaditya, and one of the famous, 
nine gems of that king, from the humt^ 
liation of being outshone by a woman 
— his own daughter-in-law— when the 
king sent for her. hearing of her 
wonderful genius, to be the tenth gem 
in his court. Her fathtr-in-law, Baraha . 
Misra, was himself indebted to her onoe^ 
by her solving a great problem for him 
which he was given by the king to 
solve, but he repaid her by having her 
tongue cut out. This is but one little 
instance of women’s self-sacrifice in 
India. Who does not know about the * 
Sati system that prevailed less than a 
hundred years ago in many parts of; 
India ! It was not an ancient customi. 
and it was perhaps very barbarous, and 
yet it showed women’s courage and self^ 
sacrifice. Women, it seems to me, have 
been allowed to exist more or less just 
for the convenience of men all over the • 
world, especially for the last few cen- 
turies. No doubt they are often made , 
a fuss of. especially if they are fortunat^e 
enough to have good looks, fortunes ; 
are often spent on them, but that cannot: 
atone for the limitless injury that has • 
been done to the growth of their mental * 
and intellectual faculties. 

A great Chinese lady of modern 
China advised her countrywomen once 
to ’’refuse to adorn themselves with* 
paint and powder or trick themselvet 
out in seductive guise, and^to realtae * 
that every human being has *hia or her 
own qountentngc given, to them by.^ 
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God.” We women of all nationalities 
and countries can learn much from thf 
above. We have to learn yet to live 
our natural life, find out our true 
mission and be true to it, and work out 
our own salvation. The educated 
woman’s scope and field of work in 
India are growing larger and larger 
every day — there are women who take 
a keen interest even in politics, as they 
did in olden time. Thirst for know- 
ledge has made many women overcome 
the hardest barriers. And while we 
have so much left on the intellectual 
side, the material side is not dead 
either. India’s mines are not quite 
empty yet of all their gold and dia- 
monds, India’s soil is still productive, 
although famines occur very often, but 
they are, I am afraid, more or less due 
to mismanagement. Indian weavers 
still devise fine patterns in rich colours 
with their deft fingers — only they are 
not much encouraged now I am sorry 
to say — but they defy all efforts of 
Manchester and Birmingham to copy 
them. Indian artisans still make things 
that are eagerly sought after by tra- 
vellers and treasure-hunters from the 
outside world. 

And India is not devoid of heroism 
and bravery. Like the "chips of the 
old block,” India’s fighting classes have 
indeed done very well, and have proved 
their mettle over and over again in the 
recent war.^ 

With all* these fine materials India 
cannpt 69 cidl^d poor, India has no 


occasion to despair. Indian women 
require less pity than women of many 
Western countries. 

Everywhere, in every country, there 
are good and bad, wisdom and 
ignorance, east end and west end, upper 
class and lower class, corruption, 
stagnation, deterioration, and also new 
reform. India is no exception to this 
rule. We have there the highest spiri* 
tual conceptions, side by side with the 
grossest form of superstition ; but, 
while vke may seem large, and oc- 
cupy a big space, virtue is always more 
solid and lasting, and in reality out- 
balances the former. 

Indian women were held in high 
regard ibr their fine characters in olden 
time, fine characters are only a result of 
fine education — fine living education, I 
should say. Manu, the first law-maker 
in ancient India, gave advice to men 
that "the daughters should be brought 
up with just as much care and education 
as the sons, and given in marriage to 
learned and refined men.” He also 
said, “Where women were respected . 
and honoured there ' dwelt prosperity 
and blissfulness, and God Himself 
dwelt there.” Men in olden time not 
only respected and honoured women, 
but often took their advice, help, and 
guidaneb as well ; women were co- 
thinkers and co-workers with their 
men. 

Even now, in most of the families of 
India, one sees that women have more 
voice in all family OHit^s tb^n ipeii, 
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Men are only the bread-winners, but 
women are the distributors of bread. 
Women, the mistresses of the house- 
holds, generally the mothers, or 
grand mothers, or aunts, reign supreme 
with absolute power — and that absolute 
power Is mainly composed of love, 
consideration and self*denial. These 
noble virtues of the elders help 
the young ones to mould their 
characters. 

Our women have centuries of civiliza- 
tion, moral teaching and sublime ideas 
running in their veins, so with all the 
facilities of the present generation they 
are sure to do well, and move forward 
to a bright future, They are not only 
going to reign supreme in their own 
households in future, but going to join 
their men in the outside world as in 
olden time. The barrier is broken now, 
the veil is removed. They are feeling 
the pleasure of sunshine and fresh air 
beating on their faces ; they have heard 
the call of the mother earth and the 
blue sky ; they are no longer separated 
from the rest of the world. 

A time is coming when every land 
and every nation will be given its due, 
and I feel there is something more 
going to happen ; it seems a new light 
is dawning over the world, a new golden 
era already approaching, fast piercing 
through the sorrows and bitterness of 
the recent world-wide war, and the pre- 
sent unrest and turmoil in every country. 
God is not merciless ; men in ignorance 
"^urt dis^ter and destruction, but God 


in His wisdom is always healing and' 
building anew. Many people already 
can see how busily His hands are at 
work, how fast He is drawing His coun- 
tries* the Kast and West, the North and 
South together. It seems He is going 
to make them all contribute their be.st 
for the foundation of the coming age, 
and women’s tender'eare and common 
.sense are vitally required to help heal 
all wounds, and bringing humanity to 
new life and strength to be worthy of it 
It seems as if all countries had been 
working, more or less, for their own 
individual interest— each, while working 
was ignoring the othcr.s, as it were— 
and consequently working again.st the 
others. 

None of us (of tlie East or the West) 
must be ungrateful ; none of us must 
deny the truth that in the past we have 
been indebted to each Other for many 
things ; none of us should try to be 
superior to an()lhcr — for whose are the 
East and the West ? They all belong 
to God the invisible. Immortal, Eternal 
King, and He belongs to them, to us all. 
We deny Him, violate His divine right, 
when we divide His Kingdom and 
divide ourselves. His creatures. We 
cut Him, as it were into pieces and put 
barriers between them, and make Him 
smaller and smaller and lose sight of 
Him altogether when we find fault with 
the ways and religions of others, when 
we feel no sympathy, tolerance, and 
good-will towards our fellow-beings. 

But a time is coming when all may 
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claim their right and come to their own ; 
when man and woman, black, white, 
brown and yellow, will be given the 
same chance and the same opportunities 
all over the world ; when all the barriers 
will crumble down.; when God will 
brook no more denials of Him, and will 
reveal once more to the world as He has 
done many a time in the past, that His 
laws are supreme over all the others, 
and that His decree is final. 

The East received from Him the 
leadership of the hinnan race in the 
early ages of the worhl, and it was His 
will again that the West should have 
a chance. But it seetns that He Himself 
is going to take up the leadership in 
future, and is going to raise and bring 
all His countries to one level. We shall 
all have to give up something ; we shall 
all have to meet each (Uher half-way. 
Even education will have to be re- 
organized ; it will have to bear the stamp 
of the East just as much as of the West 
in future; it must no longer ignore other 
civilizations outside Europe. 

The remote past was a golden age for 
the women of India; there’s no doubt 
about it. They were then free, and had 
every chance to work out their own 
salvation* The struggle began in the 
Middle Ages ; then, the women, became 
simply properties of their men, they 
almost lost their identity, although now 
and again some women, in spite of all 
obstacles made their personalities felt 
in even the dark Middle Ages. 

Qur position to-day is much better 
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than it was fifty years ago, and yet we 
are still more or less at the mercy of 
our men. We have the consolation, 
however, that we are not the only women 
in the world who have been suppressed 
and ignored by their men-folk. We are 
dictated to about our duties in life by 
men, as if they had more woman instinct 
than we had, and knew what was good 
for us and what was not. We never 
attempt to dictate to them, for we know 
what is best for them — at least, they 
ought to know — but we are ready to 
advise and help them as much as we 
can, for our happine.ss is inseparable 
from thtir success in life. What we 
want is to have sympathy and facilities 
to develoj) oiir inner nature to itii full 
capacity. We have got a firm founda- 
tion in our past ; we can build up on it, 
we are n'»t hindered from doing so. 
Mcm and women can always help each 
other, can be c ^inpanion.s, instead of 
being a stumbling-block to each other. 
I know 1 am shocking most of our men 
as I say this ; they say we want to be 
suffragettes, they say we are becoming 
Anglicized. But they forget ; we only 
want our birthright ; we only want to 
follow in the footsteps of our ancient 
women-leaders ; and we do not despise 
the Western culture, because we know 
there is *ittuch good in it, and we are 
much benefited when we imbibe it, and 
we believe all cultures and fruits of noble 
thoughts are the property of the whole 
world and no progress-loving people can 
afford to leave out any of them, for 4 
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would be to their own detriment if they 
did. Our women in olden times were 
not married before they were full-grown 
women, they often chose their husbands 
and were equal to them in culture and 
education; in some communities in India 
they have discarded early marriage, 
especially the Brahmosomaj and Arya- 
somaj. But the standard of the educa- 
tion for the women is not quite fixed 
yet Some say we ought to be given 
education just enough to be fit compa- 
nions of our husbands. What a great 
concession! Some say women in India 
ought not to have professional and 
higher education, and condemn those 
who have them already. They say 
it makes the women undomeslicated, 
whiclf^ I think is utter nonsense. Nothing 
to me is menial in the way of housework 
and attending to the comfort of my 
family, and I know it is not so to the 
majority. To most of the women in 
our country and also in this it is not 
so — even to those who are placed very 
high up in rank and position. There 
may be a few exceptions, but one ought 
not judge by exceptions. 

Some, again, argue that women are 
very seldom unprovided for by their 
men relations in our country, so there 
need not be ajiy professions open to 
them, but provision ought not to be the 
only aim of a profession. To be a 
doctor or a nurse or a teacher, lawyer, 
or a judge, is to be of service to one’s 
own country and fellow-country people ; 
it is giving life a broader outlook. Of 


course, every woman would not be 
required to go out into the world to 
earn her living, but they can all do some 
useful work outside their domestic 
sphere. They can learn to feel for their 
country and the world at large, feel 
themselves to belong to it ; and, what is 
mure, education ought to be for the sake 
of education first, and then for anything 
else. By education 1 mean having full 
chance to develop oneself— both men- 
tally and physically. 

We have had many champions of 
wnmcn’.s cause in the last eighty years, 
such as Raja Rammohan Roy, great 
I’uiulit Isliwar (’h.iiulia Vidya Sagar, 
Brahma *Nanda Keshah (liandra Sen 
anil others, to whose memories we., the 
modern Indian women, always shall be 
highly grateful fir paving the path of 
advancement for us during that time ; 
but I am sorry to say there is sti 1 much 
to he done bef )re we are on ti c same 
fonting with our men in the out.side 
world as their comrades and co-workers. 
They themselves have’nt got mu:h foot- 
ing in their counfry’.s affairs y( t. but a 
beginning i.s about to be mace; we 
rejoice in it, and want to take a share 
in it. Most of the educated wemen do 
feel for their land just as deeply as our 
men do ; they want to serve their mother 
country, to live for her, to die for her. 
A small portion of our men arc going to 
get the franchise now ; some of our 
educated women, with the help of some 
leading women of this country, approach- 
ed and asked the authorities to grant 
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the franchise to our women also — at 
least, to some specially qualified ones, 
l am sorry to say our appeal has been 
in vain. But we are not i^oing to be 
disheartened, we are goinii: to manag;e 
ourselves as best as we can to shape our 
destiny, which won’t be unworthy of 
our past, I am fully confident of it. We 
have some great supporters amongst 
your women. They feel for us, not 
only because they are women, but 
because they have been our fellow 
sufferers for centuries as well. 

We appreciate their good-feelings, 
and avail ourselves of their kind help on 
our onward path to realize our national 
life. No nation can be called perfectly 
civilized tilf its whole body is given 
every chance to develop. Its women- 
portion is just as essential as its men- 
portion — perhaps more so — for they 
have been given the divine right of 
motherhood of the nation. “The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world,** 
and really makes or unmakes the nations 
and builds or destroys the empire. The 
early teachings that are instilled in the 
baby minds take firm root invisibly, and 
bear fruit in later life and for genera- 
tions. 

We have to be worthy mothers to our 
sons and daughters if we want to do 
our dut^ by our beloved country. And 
in order to be able to do so we must be 
given a fair chance, and must have the 
co-operation and sympathy of our men, 
and also of the men and women of this 
country, as we all belong to the same 
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empire. We all must extend a sympa- 
thetic and helping hand to each other 
if we want to keep harmony and peace 
in it and wish prosperity to it. 

We have to forget these misleading 
lines of Kipling : 

“Oh East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s Judgment Seat.” 

But did not the West meet the East 
when it accepted Christianity ? East 
and West have met over and over 
again. They are almost part and parcel 
of each other now. They have imbibed 
each olher*s spirit, and been benefited 
by it. It is only the surface, the outer 
husk, we find fault with — like colours, 
habits, customs, etc. Let us forget them 
and take a dip within. We shall there 
see only one human nature as the funda- 
mental basis of all. Some of my 
greatest friends are British women. We 
never feel any barrier between us when 
we open our hearts to one another. We 
never see anything else but the true 
worth of one another, for we look into 
the souls and the spirits. 

If we always could look into to the 
souls and spirits of our fellow*beings, 
all misunderstandings, all doubts, would 
gradually disappear from the face of the 
earth ; everybody would regard every- 
body el^e as a brother or a sister soul 
out on the path of life to serve an 
eternal purpose ; only some of them are 
already highly evolved, while the others 
have yet to go through many stages* 

But the final goal is certain for ail. 
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THE SUPEBNATUBAL 
IN NATUBAL. 


“I am going a long journey." said 
Buckland on his death-bed, "a journey 
where I think I shall see a ^reat many 
curious animals. That journey 1 must 
go alone"; and he set out on in the 
belief that God who is “ so very good to 
the little fishes would not let their in- 
specter suffer shipwreck at last." 
.Animals, however curious, would seem 
to many of us a disappointing substitute 
for the harps and the gates of pearl and 
the society of angels. Huckland*s 
whimsical dream of a better land was 
rather an intensification of his life on 
earth than a brand new variety of life. 
Our hope for the most part is otherwise. 
Humanitarians we may be, in our better 
moments ; but a robin in a cage is more 
likely to excite our superstition than our 
rage ; and fine feathers are not yet a 
disgrace to fine ladies. 

True naturalists, in Mr. Hudson’s 
inmost meaning of the word, patient, 
ardent, imaginative children of nature, 
are rare. The term is usually applied 
to collectors of facts, statistics and 
carcases. Man, none too happy even 
among his own kind^ has estranged 
himself from the inhabitants and habita- 
tions of life, its fauna and flora whose 
only language is silence, colour, grace, 
sweet or raucous noise, the symbols of 
power, freedom, strangeness and beauty. 
He is flattered rather than shocked by 


a tameness in the creatures he ha.s- 
"domesticated,” which is, after all, 
unpleasantly like servility. He enters 
a wood, and instantly a hostile and 
vigilant hush intensifies its stillness, 
such as would fall on a city at the first 
windings of the Last Trump. 

lie may be an excellent and sedulous 
utilitarian, liy unnatural selection he 
has contorted, magnified, dwarfed, or 
doubled earth’s roots and seeds and fruits 
and, flowers and animals, squandered 
its life, and, it must be confessed, made 
something of a guy of his original image. 
Yet he is fairly complacent in his tower 
of Habel and can say both to a goose. 

There is no doubt that men are very 
ignorant about Nature. . . VVe arc 
not in .\atuie ; we are out of her, having 
made our own conditions ; and our 
conditions have reacted upon and made 
us what we are — artificial creatures. 
Nature is now something pretty to go 
and look at occasionally, but not too 
often nor for too long a time. 

And probably the primordial spirit 
even in our parlour cat, if given a tongue 
would echo the words which Mr, Hudson 
puts in the mOuth of Sir Walter Releigh, 
imagining him returned to visit our 
"modern convenience," our intensive 
artificialities : — 

"Oh, but you have now gone too far 
in that direction 1 Your rooms, your 
table.s, all the thousand appointments, 
of your establishment, your own appear^ 
ance, your hard-scraped skins, your 
conversation suffocate me. Let me out 
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—let me go back to the place I came 
from 1” 

When Mr. Hudson confesses himself 
a rank sentimentalist, it is only to take 
the words out of his critics' mouths. 
His heart is hard enough for all honest 
purposes. He does not tell us to take 
our cloths off. or to eat nuts, or to sleep 
in the snow, or to lead the simpleton's 
life. In the presence of the vegetarian 
he muses on the seductions of roast pig. 
In admiration of what he deems finer, 
cleaner, more intelligent companions — 
the “fairy" marmoset, that “night wood- 
ghost" the lemur, the docile Patagonian 
dolichotis, that small mountain tro- 
glodyte (beloved may be of the Incas) 
the chinchilla, the red-gold agouti — he 
challenges the devotees of the dog. But 
he, too, like Buckland, though in no 
ofRcial sense, is an inspector — of all 
creatures great and small. His paradise, 
we can take it for “granted (or grunted)." 
will harbour (though not necessarily for 
its bacon’s sake) that highly sagacious 
animal the pig, which Englishmen 
insagactously enisle in filth ; it will wel- 
come the serpent, be enjewelled by the 
toad. He would look askance on a 
Canaan, though deluged with milk and 
honey, wherein “Philistine five-fishers" 
in magnanimous amorousness of trout 
and*Mayfly have exiled heron, martin 
and swallow, as on a waste of waters 
undared by the raven, perchless to the 
dove, where 

In that Heaven of all their wish 
There shall be no more land, say fish. 


How is it, then,that even mere literary 
people, denizens of a paper ghost-land, 
who call a cockroach a beetle, would cry 
Profiteer | on the poulterer who asked a 
penny for three dead sparrows, and 
cannot free themselves from a passing 
parasite by an instinctive call on their 
“twitching" muscles, how is it that we 
do not find Mr Hudson’s naturalism, 
pathetically rustical 
Too pointless for the city f 
As Burton puts it, we “may say ‘Pish I* 
and frown, and yet read on." We gladly 
resign the city’s “several gymnics and 
exercise” for these country “recreations ’’ 
even though at second hand. In 
Mr. HttdsoiPs company we are ^^vere 
Saturms, ’’ “No man ever took more 
delight in springs, woods, groves, 
gardent, wells, fishponds, rivers, &c.," 
than do we. fiy some charm, such a 
charm as he connot exprc.ss even in his 
excellent chapter, “Advice to Adder- 
Seekers," he captivates readers unprac- 
tised in his themes, utter ignoramuses 
in his school, of whom we cannot believe 
that he ever thinks without an indulgent 
or ironical smile. Yet what we win 
from him is priceless, Just as, when 
the white electric glare of a railway 
goes out for a few seconds, and out of 
our upholstered cage we see suddenly 
loom up at the small oblong of window 
the wonderland of reality beyond and 
without— house, tree) meadow, country- 
side ; spectral, lovely, dreamlike in wash 
of star or moon in the deep, spacious 
night : so this book transitorily illumines 
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and revivifies for us a world to which 
we are habitually strangers. We 
recover a forgone and secret understand- 
ing, Nature is no longer “something 
outside ourselves and interesting only to 
men of curious minds.” 

It is the child in us, tiie lost youth of the 
of the imagination, that Mr. Hudson 
addresses ? Such a child as the one told 
of in another invaluable work on natural 
history, “The Sayings of the Children, ’ 
who said to his mother : “I can see lots 
of things with my heart. . . . Tve 

got green trees and and a If)t of flowers in 
my heart,” who spoke of a flower as of 
‘ a forgiving blue,” and in pacification 
of his own question, “ Where was I 
before I came to you ?” replied, “1 was 
a ram upon the hills and yon came and 
gave me a roseleaf, and I ate it, and 
became me. ... 1 was an eagle, 
becau.se I’ve got big thumbs” It is 
perhaps that wraith (if a child in us that 
in Mr. Hudson’s company re-inherits 
the world : — 

In his nearness to or onettess with 
Nature resulting from his mythical 
faculty, and in the quick response of 
the organism to every outward change 
he is like the animals. . . . Whatever 

is rare or strange, or outside of Nature’s 
usual order, and opposed to his experi- 
ence, affects him powerfully and excites 
the sense of mystery. 

It is, at any rate, this child who has 
never fled from or forsaken Mr. Hudson, 
or whom he has won back. He tells 
bow, after killing an adder in the New 


Forest, a change came over his mental 
attitude towards its living things. For 
a while, though his chief happiness had 
always been in “observing their ways ” 
his feeling was changed to that of the 
sportsman and collector, always killing 
things. His mind in this condition 
could still delight in “the power, beauty, 
and grace of the wild creatures,” in the 
thought of their unceasing adjustment 
to an ever-changing environment, of the 
age-long inheritance through conflict and 
mutation manifest in the individual of 
each diverse species. But a rarer sense 
was lost and gone for a while 

The main thing was the wondcrful- 
ncssand eternal mystery of the life itself ; 
th is formative, informing energy — this 
flame that burns in and shines through 
the case, the habit, which in lighting 
another dies, and albeit dying yet 
endures for ever ; and the sense, too, 
that this flame of life was one, and of 
my kinship with it in all its appearances, 
in all organic shapes, however different 
from the human. Nay, the very fact 
that the form.s wereiinhuman but served 
to heighten the interest — the roe-deer, 
leopard and wild horse, the swallow 
cleaving the air, the butterfly toying 
with a fiower, and the dragon-fly dream- 
ing bn the river ; the monster whale, 
the silver flying fish, and the nautilus, 
with rose and purple-tinted sails spread 
to the wind. 

Though, as Mr. Hudson says, '*what 
one reads does not inform the mind 
much, unless one observes and thinks 
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for oneself at the same time/’ and 
though, as William James says, a 
generous impulse towards life that is not 
put into action is a waste of energy, a 
step towards the formation of a bad 
habit, and though a book like this can 
be only a mirror in which in imagination 
we discern the vividly seen, it none the 
less enables us to share in reflex its 
writer’s peace and happiness and hours 
of solitary transport. A flower, no less 
than bird, roe-deer, serpent, nautilus, or 
“bl{J game,” can confer this rare transi- 
tory sense of being nature ” and 
freed from the conditions which have 
made us artificial^ Mr. Hudson tells 
how, when seeking for shelter one 
morning from the furious Atlantic trinds 
at Zennor, he suddenly chanced on a 
slope of smooth turf at the foot of the 
sea-rocks, powdered with the grey-blue 
of vernal squills — close-clustering, as if 
in faint reflection of the sky, almond- 
scented in the cold April sunshine. That 
was such a moment. Or when, again, 
he saw myriads and myriads of daisies, 
a band of white, like snow, carpeting 
the disused Roman road on the downs 
at Dorchester, or the serpentine green 
of a mile-long British earthwork in 
Wiltshire crested with the shining 
yellow of bird’s-foot trefoil, or, rarest of 
flowers, the fritilaries, the chequered 
daffodils— darkening the earth over an 
area of about three acres — *Tt was a 
marvellous sight, and a pleasure indes- 
cribable to walk about arpong them.” 

Naturalists in genera) are less intent 


on conveying feelings. It is not by ac- 
cident that there are so many rf*s in Mr. 
Hudson’s reference to ” our exceedingly 
industrious lepidopterists/* The term is 
as much the halter of a bad name as 
when he breathes out ” canophilist ” at 
the devotees of the parasitic Pekinese, 
“ weak in their intellectuals.” It is the 
imagination is such writers as Richard 
Jefferies and Edward Thomas, in Izaac 
Walton and Traherne, that weaves en- 
chantment into, tinges with magic, what 
they have seen and describe, though 
even tlie prose of the scholarly, contem- 
plative, “curious” Gilbert White thrills 
with a perceptible exaltation when he 
recount! the ravages of the “rugged 
Siberian weather” in Selborne during the 
December, 1784:— 

Many of the narrow roads were now 
filled above the tops of the hedges ; 
through which the snow has driven 
most remantic and grotesque shapes, as 
striking to the imagination as not to 
be seen without wonder and pleasure. 
The poultry dared not to stir out of their 
roosting places ; for cocks and hens are 
so dazzled and confounded by the glare 
of snow that they would soon perish 
without assistance. The hares also lay 
sullenly in their seats, and would not 
move till compelled by hunger. 

Usually the deliberate clergyman in 
White checked this serene enthusiasm. 
He also had the “gentleman of fortune” 
in mind, and even in his tryst with 
Echo of a still, clear dewy evening, he 
had to remind himself that the gravest 
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man need not be ashamed to appear 
taken with “such a phenomenon, since it 
may become the subject of philosophical 
or mathematical inquiries.*’ It is, at any 
rate, the jn;rave man rather than the 
humorist who more easily “returns’ to 
nature. An inquirer, who habitually 
wears his heart on his sleeve, or at the 
faintest note of a decoy flits off into 
fantasy, is unlikely to add much to our 
store of knowledjijje or the acciimulate<l 
mass of scientific observati*.ni. Yet an 
inquirer bereft (ff ima?:;inali«3a, without 
that peculiar sense of the “fantasy” of 
the God who made the world, is blind 
in his best eye. 

There are, indeed, three Mr. Hudsons 
present and active in 1 his book, and t!y.*y 
may be clumsily described as the natur- 
alist pure and simple, the human-natur- 
alist, and the superiiaturdist. As the 
first — like the Gilbert White '»f the 
tortoise, the bee-boy, and the ^^oatsuokcr, 
or croon-owl or ni^ht-j ir that shook with 
its rattle the straw “hermilajo;” in which 
he and his friends s.it drinking tea — Mr. 
Hudson observes, scrutinizes, [)lays “I 
spy,” collects, experiments. He is a 
child, not of the dreamy order, taking 
notes. But whether it is the precision of 
his senses, of eye, ear, nose, hand, and 
tongue ; the ease with which he pl.ices 
and bathes, so to speak, the object 
watched and examined, in time, space 
and atmosphere ; the continual cotn- 
panionableness of his solitude ; or the 
innocent seductions of his style, that 
makes the reading of him, as compared 


with most writers of nature books, so 
peculiar a tlelight, it im[K)ssible to 
say. Since all of these qualities are 
necessary t<^ any good book of the kind, 
rather, probably, than any particular 
«>ne of thorn being the secret leaven, 
it is the elixir of them all in his 
precise proportions. When he .speaks of 
the cryst.dline sparkle of a perfectly 
coidveti potato, of the pale enamelled 
tur(|uois(* of a nailder’s, belly, such as 
would have filled with j«>y and despair 
the heart of an old (.!hinese master- 
potter; or when he plucks rich clusters 
n( elderberries to please his friend, the 
pig ; or refers casually, to the grey of a 
jackd.iw, an e\’e to the cries of a heron ; 
or letiievrs tlie tragic fable of a squirrel 
from his childhood’s memories and 
adds a gloss out of rn.iturc experience ; 
or j)l,ici(lly and ripplingly. as C'olcridge’s 
quict-tuned brook, writes meanderingly 
on and on of woiins and moles and 
w.isps an<i sbce[> and foxes and moths 
and of Jolni-go-to-bed-at-noon the dis- 
reputable ; — well, conjured up by his 
influence, there steals a spirit into our 
sophisticated minds that flrinks it all 
in naively and wonderingly, and all but 
makes an “actual” memory of it all. It 
is then, in our moment's exaltation, that 
we are tempted to claim to be among 
the elect who arc “accustomed to watch 
insects closely and note their little acts," 
who, indeed, must have some share of 
“ladies’ brair.s,” seeing that they arc 
“of a finer quality than menV* 

Then, too, fortune is singularly indulr 
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gent to Mr. Hudson, The worms be 
dug up out of his friends* wecd-killcr- 
poisoned lawn are in an old fashion his 
own worms only. The toad which he 
watched one day come shambling and 
panting down the hot, stony, dusty lane 
towards the Nirvj^na of the pool at its 
foot is a toad unique and unprecedented. 
When he tells of a pet lamb on the far- 
away farm of his childhood that was 
accustomed to sleep and hunt and 
roister with its eight d )gs ; or of that 
adult sheep, also of iVitagoiiia, that 
would devour tobacco and books with a 
gusto known only to the anatomist of 
melancholy, or to the historian of 
decadent Rome, though that lamb may 
be of the species beloved of “Mary,” and 
that sheep as like any other of its species 
now abroad on the outskirts of Kensing- 
ton Gardens as I'artar is like Tartar, 
yet both of them are as specifically 
Mr. Hudson’s ovinities as Alice’s sen- 
tentious sheep was Alice’s. Even as 
eventual mutton their flavour is his own. 
All his chosen ensamples, that is, of a 
naturalist’s life, however ordinary they 
may be, are touched with the idiosyn- 
cratic. When his experiences, while 
still of the detective order, arc strange 
and uncommon, he not only conveys 
them with an easy exactitude, but also, 
as it were, dramatizes them. We are in 
his mind as we read, just as we are in 
the mind of Jessica sighing her love- 
reverie, “In such anight . . .** In 
the following instance the tiny dazzling 
bird lives for us as if we trod its native 


thicket.*:, or as it might in the cage of a 
poem ; moreover we survey Mr. Hudson’s 
face through its eyes 

I have had one dart at me, invisible 
owing to the extreme swiftness of its 
flight, to become visible — to materialize, 
as it were — only when it suddenly 
arrested its flight within a few inches of 
my face, to remain there suspended 
motionless like a hoverfly on misty wings 
that produced ‘a loud humming sound; 
and when thus suspended, it has turned 
its body to the right, then to the left, 
then completely .scale-like feathers 
changing their colours in the sunlight as 
it turned. Then, in a few seconds, its 
curiosity gratified, it has darted away, 
barely visible as a faint dark line in the 
air, and vanished perhaps into the 
intricate branches of some tree, a black 
acacia |x?rhaps, bristling with long needle 
sharp thorns. 

Again and again this achievement is 
repeated in the.se chapters, as when, in 
describing the marvellous sixth sense of 
of the bat, he stands in the sunken lane 
at evening whirling his light cane around 
and above his head, while to and fro the 
flittermice swoop and waver, and in their 
coursing dart in through its scarce- 
visible rotation at the check cap of their 
offence, and out again, untouched, 
unstartled ; or when the wife of a gentle- 
man in a southern country, with a “taste 
for adders and death's-head moths,** 
emptied over him out of a cardboard 
box “such as milliners and dressmakers 
use .. . a shower of living, shivering, 
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flutteringr, squeakingr or creaking^ Heath’s 
head moths. In a moment they were 
all over me, from my head rigjht down 
to my feet . .. . so that I had a hath 
and feast of them.” Here atjain, for an 
instant, we seem to have pierced behind 
the veil of an alien life ; the mere wonls 
momentarily illumine itj like the tlame 
of a sin;jularly clear candle in a dark 
and beautiful room. 

As with Mr. Hudson's moths and 
birds and adders, so with his fine fawn 
odd-coloured-eyed horse, Christ iano. 
This horse was hauntc<l by memories of 
the wild, and at cry of a pknrr would 
start, snort, and stand at i;a/.e, as if at 
an illusion. His i.ei^jh cchoinidy evokes 
some remote vestij^e of the wild in 
ourselves, though only Mr. Cunniiy^haine 
Graham, of all our literary acqcjaintance, 
would bit and mount him as to the 
manner born. Christiano, that is, is 
touched with the Human. So, as if to 
square the account, Mr. Hudson, as 
human-naturalist, touches his people 
with the Natural. 

In the same decree as Christiano 
seems to be rather more than normal 
horse do Mr. Hudson’s human-kind 
seem different from normal humanity ; 
his own father, for instance, master of 
the potato ; the dignified little native 
girl who, unaccustomed to fine manners 
and that tuber, put it into her tea ; the 
lady who decanted the death’s-head- 
moths, the sisters who cooked the heron ; 
the blind manin Kensington Gardens ; 
and last, Mr. Redburn, a retired bank 


manager, who took twelve months to 
discover that his caged thrush— an 
inimitable mimic— -would preen the 
sprucer for a daily worm or two. who 
became a rook observer, and whose 
jackdaw, being given its freedom, found 
a male, only to perish with her in their 
tree-top by the stroke of lightning. 
There is nothing, perhaps, peculiar 
about Mr. Redhurn except his extraor- 
dinary ordinariness ; and yet, somcdiow, 
her sceuis to be the lu-aveii-sent nucleus 
for a deteclivw; sl<.ry by Mr. (i. K. Ches- 
tertun. Mr Hudsdn confessed, indeed, 
“to a J)(! (Juiiuv \*-like ciiiving to know 
everything al>«iut the life <)r every person 
I meet fnifn its birth onwards.” The 
“its ’ may have escaped him, but, whether 
or not, in its context it is nothing but 
a delicate e unplimenl to his fedlow 
creatures. His pilgrim toad, “with 
yellow eyes on tlic summit of his head.” 
is needless to say, “he” throughout “his” 
journey. 

“There is,” says Mr. Hudsoti, “a .sense 
of the supernatural in all natural things 

We may say, in fact, that unless 

the soul goes out to meet what wc sec 
we do not see it ; nothing do we .sec, 
not a beetle, not a blade of gra^S,” It i.s 
this sense, above all others, that is the 
.seal of Mr. Hud.son’.s work. All beauty 
— and in spite of the horrors of life, in 
spite of the fleetingness of happiness, 
man has made this .suf>remc discovery- 
appeals to our delight in mystery and 
wonder. In his youth the discovery of 
the paralysed living larder of the wasp 
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grubs tormented Mr. Hudson with the 
question, How reconcile fads such as 
these with the idea of a beneficent 
Being who designed it all? And Ids 
Abel, in “Green Mansions,” in his misery 
cursed God. When, alone in dreadful 
solitude, he kills the serpent, he dreams 
in his fantasy that its “icy-cold, human 
like, hend-like eyes” will for ever haunt 
him : "Murderer ! murderer ! they would 

say we two were together, alone 

and apart— you and I, murdered ! you 
and I, murderer I” Then light falls on 
the body, showing a lovely play of 
prismatic colours, and he muses that 
thus Nature loves all lier childcn, and 
gives to each beauty little or much, and 
comforts himself in thought that Rima 
loved him. As Ariel to The 7'empest, 
so is the strange, unearthly, demi-human 
Rima — “a thing divine for nothing 
natural 1 ever saw so noble** — to all Mr. 
Hudson’s writings. And in no chapters 
in this new volume dwells her influence 
so .strangely and magically as on the 
four concerned with the serpent. 

Its manner of progression, the mar- 
vellous patterns and hieroglyphs cf its 
skin, its f^ibulous history, its venom, its 
tongue, its enchantments are considered 
with that closeness of attention and 


brooding which this observer expends 
on every living thing. But there haunts 
in these chapters a peculiar intensity, 
as if hidden memory rather than a new 
experience were struggling ^o express 
its secret knowledge. It may seem 
strange to us that this hoary foe and 
tempter of man should thus be befriended 
But it is the music of the voice of Rima 
that clear as glass resounds in this prose, 
and it is her presence that confronts us 
at every turn with the conviction of the 
supernatural. The old Adam, the happy 
prehistoric child, in every one of us, in 
response to the incantation harks back 
in spirit to the -;avden of his banish- 
ment ; wherein Eve awaits him, and he 
can be once more happy and at 
peace, the veil withdrawn, all old enmi- 
ties forgiven and forgotten, amid its 
beauties and life. There is nothing in 
Nature that will so call, with the voice 
of Rima, to him that hath ears to hear — 
even so forlorn a thing as Mr. Hardy’s 
“Last Crysanthemum,” untimely, be- 
draggled : — 

1 talk as if the thing were born 
With sense to work its mind ; 

Yet it is but one mask of many worn 
By the Great Face behind. 
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THE STUDY OP ANTIQUITIES 
IN DACCA. 

My object in rcadin" this paper to- 
night is to awaken some interest among 
the people of Dacca in the history of 
their own distiict and by citing some 
of the antiquarian discoveries to explain 
how they have helped to elucidate that 
history. 

2 . When I first came to Dacca nnu'c 
than 20 yf^ars ago, I found there was 
little known locall)* ab(Viit O'* hist iry. 
Apart frc»in ]3r. Ta\ lor’s 'I'op«»;;rapliy 
(which is still of great valu» but wliicli 
has for a long time he<m jn cessihle to 
a very few persons) and the work of Dr. 
Wise there was pracl.'cally no lilrrature 
on the subject. Here let me say a 
word in praise of Dr. Wi.se.* I do not 
think his work in this direction lias 
been fully realised or ap[)rerialed. .\c«l 
only did ho contribute many articles 
himself to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and give the greatest 
assistance to Dr. Bloch man n, but his 
notes on the castes of East Bengal were 
the basis of Sir Herbert Risley’s work 
and without them the Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal could never have been 
written. There is not even a portrait 
of Dr. Wise in Dacca. I would suggest 
that it is time now that some memorial 
to him should be erected. 

3 . Since those day.s much ha.s been 
written about Dacca (some of it valuable 
and some of it of little worth), and it is 


now possible for students to learn some 
tiling, although it requires much search 
in many volumes. A great deal how- 
ever is still unknown and it will take 
years of research to fill in the gap.s. 
In recent years a Museum has been 
slarlcil in Dacca and I appeal to all of 
you to co-operate with lhe*Curator and 
if any thing of interest comes to your 
notice to let him know of it. Even if 
it is not an article that can be sent to 
the Museum it may be valuable in 
clearing up the history of the district or 
in filling up one of the many gap.s. 

Now I will exfilain to you what 
things arc* valuabli! for historical pur- 
poses : — 

In the fir.st |)lace, there are copper 
plates uhieli are frequently found in 
making excavations. Ion* instance, in 
Ashrafpui in llie Kaipura Police Station 
two such plates of the seventh century 
w(rre found, bringing to light an un- 
known fly nasty of kings who were 
Budhists and who probably ruled over 
the ancient kingdom of Samatata, 
Again in Belabo, almost within the 
sight of the Railway bridge over the 
Lakshya at Kaliganj, another copper 
plate was found, inscribed probably in 
the eleventh century, giving a line of 
kings who ruled in Banga and had their 
capital at Bikrampur. This plate also 
gives other infi^rmation as* to the kings* 
wives and as to the administration and 
division of the kingdom and various 
government officials which are all useful 
and interesting for the history i||^he 
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period Nearly a hundred years ago a 
plate was found in Hhovval which no 
local Pandit could read fully. It seems 
to have been one of the Sen kings’ plate.s. 
But it has disappeared. If people had 
known then as much as they know now 
the plate might have been deciphered 
and would have added some thing to our 
knowledge of the Sen kings of Bengal. 
These copper plates arc generally the 
records of grants of lands for religious 
purposes, but they contain many other 
interesting items of information. For 
e.xamplc, a plate found in the Faridpur 
district, dating from the sixth century 
perhaps, mentions a boat — building 
harbour. They are all of importance 
in one way or an other and any new ones 
found should be sent to an expert like 
our Curator to be read and published 
so as to add a little to our scanty in- 
formation of ancient times. 

Secondly, there are inscriptions of 
other kinds on stone or metal. These 
are sometimes found on old images. 
It is only a few* years ago that an 
image in a temple in the town located 
immediately to the south of the Imperial 
Seminary was discovered to have on 
it an inscription of the time of king 
Lakshmana Sen and this has provided 
materials for argument as to the era of 
that king. In Tippera district a bronze 
image was found with an inscription 
giving further information about the 
Budhist kings whose copper plates were 
discovered at Ashrafpur. Muham- 
madan inscriptions are generally found 


on mosques. Probably all those in the 
Dacca district which are on buildings 
are now known. But I know many have 
been removed and either lost or conceal- 
ed. Some of these may turn up at any 
time and they are sure to be interesting. 
Such inscriptions give us valuable in- 
formation as to dates and names. 

Thirdly — There are coins. In Farid- 
pur district, coins of Chandra Gupta 
and Skanda Gupta have been dug up 
and the discovery of these raises the 
the presumption that the empire of 
Chandra Gupta included the kingdom of 
Banga. L«'iter Gupta coins have been 
found in Dacca and Sabhar and other 
places shiuving that the later Gupta 
emperors licld sway over this part of 
Bengal. Many coins of Muhammadan 
times have been found which have assist- 
ed considerably in clearing up the Mu- 
hammadan period. The dates on these 
coins will tell us in what years particular 
kings reigned and very often wc find 
the name of the mint town on them 
which also has its interest. No old coin 
therefore dug up from the ground should 
be allowed to remain unnoticed. As 
coins are the most common relics found, 
you can all be on the look out for them 
and send information to the Museum. 

Fourthly -.—There are old documents 
and manuscripts. Many families possess 
old sanads granted in Moghal times. 
These are often valuable and often give 
most interesting information. Even the 
seals have their value in giving the 
names of local officials. There are old 
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papers also that have an historical value. 
As for instance, the will of Nawab 
Shaistakhan which is now in the 
possession of his descendants liviiii; in 
Dacca. 1 dare say that there are many 
old Bengali and even Sanskrit man- 
uscripts buried away in houses in the 
moffusal that would afford much inter- 
esting information. If all these were 
examined and brought to light I am 
sure our knowledge would be appreciab- 
ly increased. The histories of some 
families have already been written from 
old papers in their possession as well as 
from family tradition, as for instance the 
Haibatnager family, the J^howal family 
the family of Raja Raj Ballab. More of 
this might be done with advantage. 

Fifthly : — There are images-Budhist 
or Hindu. These arc valuable in the 
study of the history of religion. 

Sixthly : — There is traditi(»n. This 
is not always reliable (rf course, hut it is 
always interesting and often useful and 
I shall be glad to know of any tradition 
that may be known to any of you. I 
may cite here the traditions current 
about Ballal Sen of Bikrampur and 
Harish Chandra of Sabhar. 

5 . I have thus summarised the mate- 
rials with which we may build up the 
history of the district and the way in 
which they are important. I hope that 
whatl have said will result in some of 
you trying to obtain even one of these 
materials and so assi.sting historical 
research. To show what can be done 
by a single person I may refer to our 


friend Khan Bahadur Syed .Aulad 
Hasan. At a lime when very little was 
was known about Dacca and few people 
aware of llie Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and its Journal the Khan Bahailur be- 
came fired with enthusiasm after reading 
for me the Muhainmatlan inscriptions I 
sent to him and the result was his little 
bo<»klct on the “Antiquities of Dacca" 
which was the forerunner and foundation 
of most of the literature on Dacca that 
has been published since. 

6 . It will have been ob.scrved that 
1 have mentioned the districts of 
I'aridpur and Tippera and some of you 
may ask what ctinneclion the.se have 
with Dacca. It is to be remc-mbered 
that the modern district of Dacca is an 
arbitrary unit of administration. When 
the Kasl Ir.dia Company took over the 
Dewjini of Bengal the present district 
lay within the Niabat rtf Dacca, as it vi^as 
then called, whicli coinpri.^ed the whole 
(if the Dacca Division and a good deal 
more besides ; so that many things that 
concern surrounding districts throw a 
good deal of light on the history of 
Dacca. Here I may say a few words 
on the geography of tliese parts which 
will .show how .some of the districts 
round Dacca have been connected with 
it in tlic pa.st. It is generally and in all 
probability correctly believed that the 
main eastern stream of the Gange.s 
flcjwed past the city of Dacca in olden 
days. This channel would afford a 
natural boundary between the two king- 
doms of Banga and Pragjyotisha or 
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Kamrup. It vv(3ulri appear reasonable 
therefore to assume that the Munshi- 
ganj and the Manikganj Subdivisions 
formed part of the kingdom of Banga 
while the Sadar Subdivision with portion 
of the Narainganj Subdivision lay in 
Kamrup, especially as wc read in one 
ancient Sanskrit work that the western 
boundary of the latter kingdom was the 
Korotoa river and southern boundary 
the junction of the Brahmaputra and 
the Lakhiya rivers. Again, you all 
know that the Brahmaputra did not 
always follow its present course ; it used 
to pass by Mymensingh and flow down 
through Narainganj and Munshiganj 
Subdivisions. This also would make a 
natural boundary and the land to the 
east of the Brahmaputra was probably 
inhabitated by Kiratas of epic times and 
subsequently became the kingdom of 
Samatata which most people have heard 
of in connection with the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang who visited both 
Samtata and Kamrup. It will thus be 
seen that the three natural divisions of 
the Dacca district once belonged to 
three different kingdoms. 

7 . Banga is supposed to have been 
included in the Empire of Asoka in the 
third century B, C. and if so it must 
have benefited greatly by the administra- 
tion of that enlightened monarch. How- 
ever that may be, we are somewhat more 
certain as to its being part of the Gupta 
empire fr^m the fourth century A. D. 
In the time of Samudra Gupta, Kamrup 
and Samatata were tributary kingdoms 


on the frontier, while coins of Chandra 
Gupta and Skanda Gupta his grand 
son have been^ found at Kotalipara in 
the Faridpur district. I may, however, 
remark that the discovery of these coins 
together with a Buddhist image and four 
copper pi ites of that period in this 
village tends to show that the Bil area in 
Faridpur is not a recent formation as 
some believe but must be the result of 
subsid nee. During the later Gupta 
emperors it would appear that Banga was 
ruled over by subordinate rulers and the 
fiiuling of coins of these rulers together 
with old Buddhist relics at Sabhar would 
seem to point to the king Harish 
Chandra of tradition being the ruler 
over the S idar Sub-division of the 
district iHuir.r the Gupta emperors at 
some pe. iod when this part threw off 
its allegienc^ to Kamrup. At Sabhar 
there are several relics which tradition 
assigns to Harish Chandra. The 
principal of these is an old fort of earth 
work called ‘Kotbari’ on the banks of 
the river a short distance above the 
village. In the Museum you will find 
Budhist images in burnt clay which 
were found at a place called Rajashan 
not far from the fort. There is no 
doubt that a Budhist king of some 
importance used to live here and tradi- 
tion is probably correct the calling him 
Harish Chandra. 

8. The four copper plates mentioned 
above as having been found at Kotali- 
para show that the local king, probably 
the king of Banga, was subordinate to 
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the emperor. They name three emperors, 
namely Dharmaditya, Gopa Chandra, 
and Sbarnacharan Deva" (reijjninf^ at 
different times, of course.) Sutban 
Datta was the local kin<x, but after his 
time this area apparently was ruled over 
by a governor. The plates are most 
interesting, giving as they d®^ much 
information about local custom, adminis- 
tration and officials, but time does not 
allow me to go into details. 

9. The next interesting find of 
plates to be noted is that at /Xshrafpiir 
in Raipura Thana already mentioned. 
In these we find a dynasty of Buddhist 
kings — namely — Khadga Dyama, Jata 
Khadga and Deva Khadga. The son 
of the last named was Raja Raj Bhatta 
and his queen was Prabhabati. * Now 
^his queen’s name appears again on an 
image found in the Tippera district, 
thus pointing to the conclusion that 
Tippera and the country round Ashraf- 
pur were in thesime king^lom. Further, 
of two Chinese travellers who visited 
India in the seventh century one 
mentions Raja Bhatta and the other 
says that Deva Barman was king of 
Eastern India. The names of these men 
are so like to those of the Khadga 
dynasty that it seems to be not un- 
reasonable to conclude that they were 
of that dynasty. An interesting point 
about the image referred to above is 
rhat it was a Hindu image set up by a 
Buddhist queen, thus showing that at 
that time there was no distinct cleavage 
\^tween Hinduism and Buddhism, I 


may here mention that Babu Nalini 
Kanta Bhattasali has made some invest!* 
tions regarding this dynasty and he has 
come to the conclusion that their capital 
which was called Karmanta was .situated 
at the place now known as Kamta about 
fourteen miles to the west of Comilla. 

10. Next we find a line of Buddhist 
kings called Chandra flouri.shing in the 
tenth or eleventh century and having 
their capital at Bikrampur. Their 
existence was brought to light by the 
discovery of copper plates at Rampal 
in this district and at Edilpur and 
Ked.irpur in Faridpur district. King 
Sri Chanda was the son of Trailokya 
Chandra, son of Subarna Chandra, son 
of Puma Chandra. The last named 
wan of little importance. Subarna 
Chandra was a religious man ; Troilokya 
Chandra apparently became king of 
Chandra Dwi[>:i and was an ally of the 
king of Harikhrl (another name of 
Kastern Bengal) and Sri Chandra appears 
to have acquired the sovereignty of Hari- 
khel or Banga himself. 

11. The Belabo plate reveals another 
line of kings with their capital at 
Bikrampur in the eleventh century. 
These kings were Hindus and bore the 
surname of Barman. It is recorded on 
the plate that Jata Barman conquered 
Assam, his wife Birasri is named and 
it is believed that she was sister of 
Jaubanasri the wife of Vigraha Pal III 
of the Pal dynasty. If this is so it is 
another instance of Hindus and Budhists 
mixing together without much distinct 
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tion. Bhoja Barman, the the grand son 
of Jata Barman was the donor of the 
plate. 

13. After this came the Sen kings. 
Several of their plates have been dis* 
covered in Bengal. But only three in 
this Division. In Bakarganj district 
was found a plate of Keshab Sen. In 
Faridpur a plate of Biswarup and in 
Dacca district in the Kapassia Thana 
the one already alluded to which has 
been lost. A study of all the plates 
taken together has enabled us to cons< 
truct a skeleton history of the Sens. 
There we learn that the family were 
Kshattriyas from the Karnatic and that 
the dynasty was as follows : Samanta 
Sen. Hemanta Sen, Bijoy Sen, Ballal Sen 
and Laksman Sen, while the last named 
seems to have had three sons Madhab, 
Biswarup and Keshab, who probably 
ruled in Eastern Bengal after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Bihar and 
Western Bengal, Bijoy Sen was per- 
haps the 6rst ruling king of the line. 
He was a great warrior and conquered 
Northern Bengal, Orissa • and Assam 
and reigned for about forty years. His 
capital was at Bikrampur. From the 
plates very little information about his 
son Ballal Sen is to be gathered. But 
we learn that Laksman Sen was also a 
great warrior and conquered Northern 
Bengal, Orissa, Assam and Benares. 
While sacrificial posts were erected to 
celebrate bis victory on the southern 
coast whera exist the images of 
^alaraa( and Jaganpath, Detailf of 


Ballal Sen have been collected from 
other sources and I need not discuss 
them here. It is sufficient to mention 
that, tradition has many stories to tell 
of him in this district and some relics in 
in Bikrampur may still be seen which 
are attributed to him. The most 
important of these is the site of the 
king's palace still known as 'Ballalbari. 
It is a raised piece of ground rectangular 
in shape ^f considerable size surrounded 
by a ditch 30o ft. wide. There is only 
one entrance and that on the eastern 
side appasached by a fairly broad road 
way acrois the moat. Neither buildings 
nor any pins of buildings now stand, 
but the country for miles around is 
full of bdcks testifying to the existence 
of buildihgs in days gone by. Many 
treasures have been found here and may, 
I should think, still be found. Close by 
the palace site we find Tatipara and 
Sakharipara which bear witness to colo- 
nies of weavers and shell-cutters living- 
here to carry out the king’s command. 

Much has been written about the Sen 
kings and their chronology. A great 
deal of this should never have been 
put in print. Here I would give a word 
of warning to any of you who wish to 
write on such subjects. Be honest and 
fair and do not conceal anything. Every 
fact for tfhd against a theory should be 
weighed and everything against a theory 
should be honestly and straightforwardly 
put before your readers. Precision and 
honesty are essential to the historian. I 
ma^ here relate ap incident tha( cpap to 
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my own notice. I heard of a paper that 
had been written on a subject that inter- 
ested me. I sent for the writer and 
read his paper. Part of his theory was 
based on the existence of a certain build- 
ing and an inscription thereon. In the 
first place he could not tell me exactly 
where the building v^as and when I ex- 
amined the inscription I found it was one 
which had been discovered thirty or forty 
years ago in quite another part of the 
district. Such work is unworthy of any 
student of history. 

13. For a hundred years after the 
conquest of Bengal by the Muhamma- 
dans nothing is known of this district. 
But there are traditions to the effect 
that the Sen kings continued to rule 
here with Rampal and Sonargaon as 
their head-quarters. It seems strange 
that they should have two capitals so 
.close to each other. However that may 
be we read that there was Ray or Raja 
at Sonargaon in 1279 A. D. when the 
Emperor Balban marched against Toghrul 
the Governor of Bengal. From that time 
for three centuries Sonargaon was the 
capital of Eastern Bengal and some 
times of the whole of Bengal. Visitors 
to Sonargaon to-day will view the place 
with some disappointment. The site of 
the old capital is unknown. Nothing 
but a few villages remain where one or 
two things are pointed out as survivals 
of the old days : at Mograpara an old 
gate^way called the Naubatkhana and the 
ruins of the Musafirkhana (caravan serai) 
ofChe Tahwil (treasury) and of what is 


said to be a palace are pointed out and 
these may be royal remains. Aminpur 
contains the ruins of the residence of the 
royal Krori (Tax-gatherer) and of an old 
Hindu building called Jhikuti. In Panam 
there are two old bridges one of which 
is a fine specimen of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, but there is nothing more to 
show that any large city existed there. 
Possibly some of it has been washed 
away by the river Megna. The Tomb 
of Ghyasuddin Azam Shah, king of 
Bengal, is to be seen there, but the 
mausoleum has now fallen to pieces. 

14. The relics of this period the 
following : 

(1) Shah Langar’s mosque at Majum- 
pur built in the time of Ahmed Shah 
between 1409 and and 1420. 

(2) Binat Bibi's mosque at Narandia 
in Dacca town built in I4S7* 

(3) A mosque in Naswalagali-Girda 
Killa, Dacca, built in 1459? 

(4) A mosque at Bandar opposite 
Narainganj built in 1482. 

(5) Adam Sha’s mosque at Rampal, 
built in 1483. 

(6) Rekabibazar mosque near Mun- 
shiganj built in 1569. 

(7) An inscription found at Macbafn 
dated 1501. 

(8) An inscription found at Sadipur 
(Sonargaon) dated 1323. 

Besides these several inscriptions were 
found by Dr. Wise and General Cunning- 
ham ; but I am unable to say on what 
buildings they stood. These include 
inscriptions dated 1480, 1482, and 1484* 
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Most of these inscriptions bear the 
names of reigning kings and the dates 
and assist in the same way as coins in 
the reconstruction of history. 

15. The final struggle between the 
Afghans and Moghuls took place in and 
round the Dacca district. Dr. Tay- 
lor mentions Gouripara and Ganakpara 
on the Bansai river above Dhamrai as 
being two of the Afghan forts of that 
time and says that the wails and some 
gate ways of the former was standing 
some years before he wrote. But I have 
been unable to obtain from the inhabit 
tantsany information of any fort at these 
places. 1 shall be glad however to hear 
of anything to corroborate Dr. Taylor. 
In 1578 the Imperial army was station- 
ed in Bhowal and was assisted by the 
zemindar who is called Tila Gazi. In 
1584 the imperial camp was at Khijirpur 
in Narainganj and a fort was established 
at Toke on fhe borders of Mymensingh. 
Later we read that there was a Thanadar 
at Dacca who was taken prisoner by the 
Afghans. In 1588 Raja Man Singh was 
appointed governor of Bengal. There 
is a tradition that he came to Dacca and 
his army was at Urdu. While a place 
to the east of the Dilkhusa is known as 
Rajerbagh and said to be called after 
him. Here he is said to have dug a 
tank which he consecrated with water 
from the Ganges. To this day there is 
a bathing festival at this tank yearly on 
the Barunt*Snan day. It appears to be 
true that Man Singh had his head* 
Hiiprtefs at Pacca for a timei For we 


find this recorded in the Takmila-I- 
Akbarnama. In the same work we also 
find the last historical reference to 
Sonargaon. It is stated that Man 
Singh defeated the Arakanese near 
Sonargaon. 

16. About this time we read of 
Bengal being rated by twelve Bhuiyas. 
The chief of these was Masnadiali Isha 
Khan. His headquarters appears to 
have been at Katrabo in the Narainganj 
Subdivision which was once a city well 
known to the Portuguese although the 
name survives at the present day in 
Tape Katraho only. Isha Kha held sway 
over all the surrounding country. At 
Dewanbugh he had a fort where some 
of his oW guns were found in the year 
1909. These guns can now be seen in 
the Museum. He took possession of an 
old fort at Egarasindhu on the Mymen- 
singh border and built himself a- 
residence there. His dynasty still live 
at Haybatnagar and Jangalbari in My- 
mensingh district. His grandson was 
Manwarkhan whose mosque and bazar 
still exist by the side of the Nawabpur 
road in Dacca Town. There are several 
traditions about Isha Kha, but there is 
no time to mention all these now. I will 
only refer to two that which relates 
how he fell in love with Sona Moni, the 
daughter^ of Kedar Ray and forcibly 
carried her away from her father’s protec- 
tion. Known later as Sona Bibi she lived 
and died a good Muhammadan. The 
other tells how when Mansingb besetged 
lsa« the latter ofTered to decide matters 
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by single combat. In the first instance 
Man Singh sent his son-in-law whom 
Isa slew. Then Man Singh himself 
went out, Isa disarmed him and then 
ofifered his own sword. Man Singh was 
so struck with his opponent’s generosity 
that the two made friends and Isa 
accompanied Man Singh to Delhi where 
he was received into favour by the 
Emperor. 

17, The next of the Bhuiyas in 
importance was Kedar Ray with whom 
tradition associates his brother Cihand 
Ray although the Akbarnama says that 
Chand Ray was the son of Kedar 
Ray. He hail constant quarrels with 
the Portuguese over Sundip and joined 
the Arakanese against Man Singh. 
Finally wdieii he laiif sitfge to Srinagar 
he was defeated and taken prisoner, but 
died of his wimnd shortly after being 
brought to Man Singh. Sripur which 
was his headquarters and whicli is men- 
tioned frequently by old Portuguese 
writers as well as by Ralph Fytch, no 
longer exists, but within a few miles* 
from its site lie the Rajabari Math said 
to have been erected in memory of his 
mother and Kedarbari on the Farid pur 
side of the Padma where there are 
ruins of his fort or palace. 

18. The third Bhuiyan connected 
with the district was the Gazi of Bhowal 
generally known as Fazl Gazi, but in 
1578 one Tila Gazi is mentioned as I 
have stated above as having helped the 
Moguls. The family lives in great 
poverty now on the banks of the 


Lakhiya. They were defrauded of their 
estate by their servants several genera- 
tions ago and as far back as 1771 1 find 
they were not recorded as proprietors of 
Bhowal. 

19. Now wc come to the Mogul 
period. Islam Khan selected Dacca as 
his capital in 1608. Islampur and Nawab- 
pur arc both supposed to have been 
called after him. In his time the Basaks 
are said to have first come to Dacca. The 
mosque in Ashak Jamadar’s lane close 
to Islampur is attributed to Islam Khan 
and it is possible that he lived in its 
neighbourhood. The Ziiizira palace 
was situated on the other side of the 
Huriganga opposite the Bara Katara : 
some of the ruins are still to be .seen. 
At one time it was connected to this 
side by abridge. Here tradition says 
the mother, aunt and widows of Siraj- 
uddaulah were confined by Mirjaffir. 
This palace is attributed to Ibrahim 
Khan Fateh Jang, the then Nawab of 
Dacca. The Idgah, beyond the Pil- 
khana, the Ilo.ssaini Daian, the Bara 
Katara .nnd a mosque in Churihatta date 
from the time of Prince Shah Shuja 
when he was Viceroy of Bengal. The 
Idgah and the Bara Katara were built 
by Mir Abdul Qasim : the Hossaini 
Daian contains the tombs of the last 
four Naib Nazims of Dacca whose 
portraits you have seen in the Picture 
gallery of this Museum. Another build* 
ing in Dacca belongs apparently to this 
period. I refer to Dara Begum’s tomb 
which is not very far from the Sat 
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Gambaz mosque. It is built more in the 
Afghan style than in the Shaista Khani 
style. Who the lady was is unknown 
at present but S')me day perhaps this 
may come to light 

ao. Mir Jumla Is chiefly remembered 
by his ill'fated expedition to Assam, 
from which he returned so ill that he 
died at Khizirpur (Narayanganj) with- 
out reaching Dacca. The Tangi Bridge, 
the old Pagla bridge and the fort at 
Idrakpur (Munshiganj) are supposed to 
have been built by him, and probably 
also the bridge at Abdullapur, which may 
have been constructed to take trooi>s 
by land to Idrakpur. Bishop Heber 
recorded nearly lOO years ago that 
the Pagla Bridge was a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture and that it was 
supposed to have been built by a 
Frenchman. It was in this Nawab’stime 
that one Thomas Pratt an Englishman 
was employed in Dacca to build boats 
and make ammunition for the Mogul 
Government. 

31 . Dacca is full of antiquities of the 
time of the next Nawab, Shaista Khan, 
who waj probably the greatest who 
governed Bengal. Early in his viceroy- 
alty be built the Chota Katara : In the 
courtyard of this Katara we find the 
tomb Of another unknown lady eallbd 
Champa Bibi, after whom Champatala 
is called. The Nawab's palace was at 
Babnbaxar and seems to have been 
Called the Katara Pakartali. Here we 
find an old ihosque and at Babu Bitar 
ghat there still remain the foundations 


of what possibly was the Naubat Khana. 
To this time also belong the mosques 
at Narayandia, Chak Bazar and Lal- 
bagh, as well as those of Shahbaz in 
new Government House compound, and 
Khajeh Ambar just north of the Civil 
Station, and the Satgumbuz mosque, the 
tomb of Peri Bibi fn Lalbagh compound 
and that of another of Shaista Khan’s 
daughter’s at Hajiganj (Narayanganj). 
It is interesting to note that Khajeh 
Ambar was an official of the Nawab's 
court to whom the English gave presents 
in 1682. The tomb in Hajiganj is thus 
referred to In Shaista Khan’s will 
“The mansoleum ofTuran Dakht alias 
Bibi Bfcan in Suba Jahangirnagar 
situated by the sidg of the Lakhya river.’’ 
Two foilb which have now disappeared 
belong also to Shaista Khan’s time one 
called Singramgarh, the site of which is 
now prCbably in the Bakarganj district 
(there was a police station there a little 
over a hundred years ago) and one at 
FatuIIa, on the Narayanganj road called 
Dapa ka killa, where reinforcements 
were stationed for the expedition that 
went to Chittagong. Rennell gave a 
plan of tbe latter in his atlas. During 
a break in the Wviceroyalty of Shaista 
Khan, his son-in-law Prince M ahamihnd 
Azam was Nawab. He b^an the Cons- 
truction bf the Lalbagh : his wife Iran 
Dakht alias Pari Bibi died before it was 
finished and her father left it thus un- 
finished on his return to Dacca. This 
lady’s tomb and mosque are within the 
compound t as well as a doable storied 
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building the upper story of which was 
the audience hall and the lower—the 
hammam or Turkish Bath. The Lai 
Bagh was used as the cantonments in 
1857 and it was here that the sepoys 
were disarmed after a fight by a party 
of sailors assisted by local volunteers. 
During this fight a young naval officer 
called Mayo (wrongly printed as Mays 
hitherto) earned the Victoria Cross. 

In the revenue survey map of Dacca 
city of 1859 you the oppo.site 

side of the river above the Lai Bag a 
place marked Chand Khan's garden. 
This was a famous place in Shaista 
Khan’s time : Hedges mentions it and 
the writer of the Dacca diary of 1678 
tells how he went there to see the Diwan. 
Chand Khan’s Phool, near the Jail, takes 
its name front the same person, but we 
do not know who he was, tradition calls 
him Kotwal. Another link with this 
period is the inscription on the house ‘of 
the Boses of Malkhanagar in Bikrampur 
dated 1680, which shows that Debi Das 
one of the family was Kanungo of the 
Nawara in the time of Haji Safi Khan, 
who was king’s Diwan in the time of 
Shaista Khan. It was probably this 
Debi Das that gave Jps name to the 
ghat on the river side near Chak Bazar. 
Not far from this and near the water 
works we find a place called Poshta : 
this is evidently a survival of the name 
of a Nawab’s residence called the Poshta, 
supposed to have been built by Nawab 
Azimushan, who, says Dr. Taylor, 
^'resMed here at the tioic that Mursh^ 


Kuli Khan while on his way to pay him ' 
a visit was as.sailed by Abdul Wahid. 
Ferokeshere, the last Viceroy, and the 
last Mogul prince that ever visited 
Dacca ocerpied this residence also, and 
built in its vicinity and close to the walls 
of the Lai Bagh a large mosque the 
walls of which are only now standing” 

1 may say that this mosque was rebuilt 
by the late Sir Abdul Ghani. Shaista 
Khan’s name • is perpetuated in the 
Talipabad pargana his name being Abu 
Talib, and his eldest son has given his 
name to Hag Buzurg Umed Khan just 
north east of the Hossaini Dalan. 

In those days the fort was where the 
Jail and Lunatic Asylum now stand : 
the mint (takshal) lay behind the latter, 
where we still find the house and tank of 
Aga Mehndi Taksnli and where the 
site of the mint is still pointed out. 

There is very little in the way of 
relics of the i8th century left. The 
Museum is part of the palace of the 
Nawabs which was built after the 
English took over the Diwani of Bengal. 
The s'.ries of pictures you see io the 
Exhibition here are pictures* uC.. jMw 
Moharram procession in the time of 
those Nawabs. I trust this interesting 
collections will long remain intact The 
names of the last Nawabs who came 
after Jasarat Khan are Hasmat Jang; 
Nasrat Jang. Shamsuddaulah, Karim* 
uddaulah and Ghyassuddin Haidar. Of 
of these Nasrat Jang held the title for 
37 '>ears and so is the most famous. 
Shamsuddaulah was imprisoned for 5 of 
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6 years for plotting against the English. 
Gyasuddin was called the Pagla Nawab 
who incurred debts and behaved in 
such a way tliat Government appointed 
an agent to look often his property. 
He was the last Naib Nazim. Govern- 
ment continued to pay pensions to the 
relatives and retainers of the family for 
some time after his death. Here I 
would also mention that in 1740 the wives 
and children of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan 
were sent to Dacca and allowances 
settled upon them and up to 1820 
his descendants were enjoying these 
allowances in ' the shape of pensions. 
One of his daughters was Ladli Begum 
who was in pos.session of Kartalab 
Khan’s moscpie and bazar, now known 
as Begum Bazar mosque and Bazar. 
Towards the end of the slxteentli 
century the Portuguese had established 
themselves in several places in Eastern 
Bengal. The best known settlement 
was. at Sundip. But nearer Dacca they 
were pretty numerous in Sripur, the 
headquarters of Kedar Ray, They 
also had a settlement at Katrabo. In 
1613 the AugusHnian fathers built a 
church In Dacca, This must have been 
the church mentioned by Tavernier as 
being at Narayandia. It has now dis- 
appeared and I have not been able to 
trace its site On the fall of Huglt in 
1633 some Muhammadans entered this 
church and beat Father Bernardo so 
severely that he died in consequence. 
The Tezgaon church was built in 1679. 
Jhe church at Kagri in Bhowal owes 


its origin to the oppression of the 
Christians of that place by the landlord. 
Frie Luis dos Anjas bought the village 
for that reason In 1695 by 1750 the 
church was a big thatched building with 
mud walls, with a school attached. The 
church at Hasnabad in Munshiganj 
Subdivision is supposed to be . about 
300 years old but there is no reliable 
information on this point. The Portu- 
guese played an • important part in the 
history of Bengal in the first part of 
seventeenth century. Not only were 
they a menace to the Moguls by their 
connection with the kings of Arrakan 
but many of them became pirates and 
made the waterways of the.se parts quite 
unsafe. It was Nawab Shaista Khan who 
finally broke them and established some 
of them who liad come over to his side 
at Feringi Bazar near Munshiganj. The 
Portuguese had a factory in Sangattola 
in this town but nothing is known of 
their commercial history. The Dutch 
were established in Dacca before the 
English. In 1666 Tavernier tells us 
they had a fine house. Their factory 
stood on the site of the Mitford Hospital 
and they had a garden house at Tezgaon 
which is shown on RenneU’s map. In 
1781 the Dutch property was surrendered 
to the English but it was not till 1824 
that it was* formally transferred, I can 
trace no other relic of the Dutch in 
Dacca beyond the grave of a Dutch 
chief who died In 1776. This grave may 
be seen in the cemetery at Wari. 

The French came later but they 
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acquired a great deal more property. 
Besides the factory which stood where 
the Ahsanmanzi) now is and a garden 
house at Tezgaon, they held the whole 
of Farasganj. The first references I find 
to them are that they had boats going 
to Dacca in 1682 and that their chief in 
1690 was M. Gregory. Tlie main event 
connected with the French was in 
connection with the seizure of the 
English Factory in 1750. The French 
chief intervened with the Naib Nazim 
Jasarat Khan on behalf of the hjiglis’i 
residents and afforded them his hospi- 
tality till the crisis had passed. 

The first Englishman known t^ |)avc 
been in Dacca was one James Hart, 
but who or what he was cannot be 
ascertained. He appears to have been 
here in 1658, for a claim was set up to 
the Company’s factory by a man wh*) 
produced a dee said to have been 
executed by Hart in that year. Thomas 
Pratt, the naval Superintendent of Mir 
Jumla, was employed by the Company 
as their first agent in Dacca. The fac- 
tory was at Tezgaon on land now most- 
ly included in the Agricultural farm. 
The English were here when the 
Nawabs Shaista Khan and Bahadur 
Khan seized and imprisoned them. The 
factory seems to have been moved into 

the town abont 1735. The cantonments 
remained in the neighbourhood of 
Tezgaon for a long time. At Baigan* 
bari, not far to the east of the Tezgaon 
church can still be seen a mound which 
used to be the shooting butts. I^ter 


they were removed to the place now 
called Purana Paltan and after to the 
l.albagh where they were during the 
mutiny. 

In 1765 Lieut Swinton arrived and 
took over charge of the Diwani from 
Nawab Jasarat Khat). The courts were 
for a long time in the fort. Then Dr. 
Taylor tells us the central portion of the 
factory was used as a cutchery for some 
time. After that the courts were 
scattered. The present Normal school 
and the K'dwali Thanah were once the 
( riminal and Civil court htiildings respec- 
tively. .About 1830 the Collcctorate 
was on the river side netar Lai kutir ghat. 
The Commissioner's Office was the 
treasury. There are many other items 
of interest Uiat might be mentioned for 
instance, the Bank of Bengal used to be 
a public Assembly Room, the Ho.spital 
u.scd to be where Jagannath College is 
the Police .School used to be a sugar 
factory, the military l*olice lines were the 
Pilkhana where elephants were kept 
and so on. 

The present race course was built by 
Mr. Dawes once the Magistrate of Dacca : 
he got permission to clear the land 
between the old and the new Canton- 
ments, and used Jail labour in the 

work. Two bustles were evidently cleared 
namely Bazar Chiti and Sujaitpur. 

The suspension bridge was built and 
a new improved road constructed from 
there to the Chawk in 1830 by Mr. 
Walters, the Magistrate of Dacca. 

J. T. Rankin. 
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^■W«ri ^t^ta '8 fa^ i 

( a^swlCT^ *t^ *rtj^ ) I 


’Tt«i alwt*!t at«r»ii '"itaiwa ^taii 

1W aitticifa ’^aa^ln Jit vf ■start fsi«i 
»r»t# <fiat a^ai^asica? ai ajiaat ats^a t?Ta %fai 
arftis *ttfaaTf 5 stai Jisaia ’ffs’tia aifm;i vat 
s^ar <«a« states ^taia aataaf af ata sat i 
atiftait Slat steatBstta *na^[ aw^ statat <A <« 
rtfw caaat^a awiacai «aca ^fas a^ata asa i 
«a^ faata at^ «*ics «fafe at a? at a«se*i 4^ atai 
aai attes wa ca §sta feesa faarticaa ifas 
*ltawi "»K ca'f^aa'8 afsea waa maa- 
awa *rtrtt ^aatafaacs statfas, start aaw«t 
«aat staai ^ata sfaatal ss-iia aiat«^t i statwa 
^taa atstfa faatitaa ssatataas; staai caasa 
aar ataata ’lafs aa^acaa atartssta '*tsrt 
▼(a statt staieaa »tai i 

staaa csta aaa »fcs a? siata s9 alaita t 
i«at tala §*itatat at fs ? stata ttanai «aas; 
rttass afaat cart aai fss ca faata stas 
sfsw s ^faai aattatss atati a s^fastt atatfaa 
aesa rtastaai sfaattia ! ca ascaa *tasf» 
aa^ai fasttatiR i sta atataa fatiat^atta aastat 
atTS IS asai afaai stats atfs atts^ata 
§aafs atattf faata staai atlata atwai ssa 
fsas taaam sstaa faffs art i fawas: 
atfs statts ^attaa ca ata atstattss statt i 
ssaia atf s statest astates arttat artata ara^l 
af^ fat^a sfaai attsa i aststa atfs atts 
sttfcsa taafs ss «tfs ales atfrtn stat 
a^attfi 

start srfastca acsi araart caia aa stat 
*rta#siw rtwaica thfs af at i fai asajfaa 


aatf casa aca i ^afla stfaas ftataa cats i 
^art asata a^jeattaa as ai^as aa i atwtai 
stats cat faataa sala a^ afaitta i fastafsa 
artai at^ Jafaa at s^ aa^^ts asfa'ats i statts 
trtt atstsi afats sijfs at a^ats Bsiatiaa aaa 

sfasi sfscs sfaata Sata atti ssiia 
^atta Tata sfats atta B'jJlatatst atstai 
stata sit sfa afats a«'ca i sfass <at atstat 
atsa wft cs>?fataa cat sataas sataa catst^ 
tscatrts cafats att i cat 'asta'itBaa 
6rta6isa#a" “aa >^^fa fs»|* “fas saatfwsa" 
tsnfacs sfasa a?ssaat atstat stat cs a' 
afataa r 

staat# fa<?ta atstata atattfs atts astataa 
^atfact'a « t^afssta fa<taa ss stata sal 
asas; sstTafss afaat afaafts a?t« *itca i 
aasa, stafa'f, at?, cats, ata*, as sr?rts 
atcatta at aiatsatfa aaata stattaa satftaa 
atatfaa afasa fsa i atst^ta sttflas aaNi 
sfaatatfas i sfstata tfsata st caa 

tftrfas I ss as sfatstL aaatfat, 

*?fs ffsattar attsj aatstastfats atfafasew 
cart ats. nssrta aatstt* “ast;" “as:" «???« 
tataata, ^asrtaart siat* tsrtfa sirtattaa 
sfastts atstart ttiw artattfi ajata at 
tfsattaa carts sfats stfss afatss ss trtts 
Stast sat ata at I atai ^s atstat cacaa 
sitStaesa afasta a<at at sasa^f srttatta 
ssasita sBtfs si^ asai ftsttawai sw 
asfaa attst s aats s i rttt w i atai strtestsi 
rtpuartf srtrt ipittls faiftrtrtrteaarti 





^ '*<tfl^vtt*w cti'si’H ^ »R?PB 

•tar^ft ?r«f^tfl 5W ^f»m •tftcsgit ntufi iiti I 
CTt *Wd WI CM «ft1 Wf*!® Tf*! "BTIttS 

fa4« M'§ %WM I CMM CMM ^C*ia 'B*|si 

ff»iW I «jtf« srttcv anfl? 

^p»c^ swifts '?w f|fl' ^fiiiKf5»i 

itt a'5tw>jTc« aar^fiia ntftaiw 'ii^«»f?i 
«W 'B’R ^nrt»iti 4ref»i^ ff»ii f’n 
cvts?8 atf if6'5 aN«i ^f»ni aivtl i 

cat? awi atiBla^ic*! 8ll1 

8tcva <8t^ »i*s'»« 'st^n:'8 $ 'SIkK® 

>R"ni Htt I siiTt*ii «nw»i 

<9 "afts I ^f»inff aiiw^ 

8 ft«inf«s ♦!« ea’twi’i ‘Ufa ^twiii «wi 
UffW •tfana i 

>if»i fflwa »itfBtaj^ ^t^^ir»i^ >niw u^n, 
^afa u fauaata *tfa6i *it«i ata i cf a»i atut- 
faciwatai c»iaa *tis» faafaa *(18 tea 4MC1 ct 
wa tatai ca ca ftrti aiu fawa nif«»t« 
c*a»i cat cat faacaa afaf^ft utai aai ata i 
utattaa aiuiaa a^ai aw, m, ata, a^ « 
llitacaa ^aitatiaca atw atwtt^ wtaai <at ^tcaa 
cwta« atwtai «t *tttc«<^l ai i ®taaa ^taiwea 
cat«t wcitw apfa ti ata i atucaa fna*{ai, 

*af^ ^ataai, aa ataa, ^titata, aatsta « 
•If afta uiatta fa'at atiaa i cf wta 4aa 
cacna fan, ana^i, tfwata at wtata afasa caa r 
wtcft ft ▼tcaa cftaa at*ftai aft wtaai cafa- 
cffi at , ft af at atita ata i aawta 

ancaa, fa»taf« a fStatcaa uatata|,ia afitt a ua- 
f fat ^fafta aa i atwrtt f fa filattaa aaa 
waa cua-atatca •wia ata i Wa wta ftcan 
ttfat caitaa fficf atfttaa at i ffaattfacai- 
,fta atp ft! ata f fiiw atftiaa i wtaatf 
waa afftaifiatf aftw •ittcf'ailPi- 


ata I fai aaa« aatta atatat atf'B ata afaca 
atcaa att i a^ia r*(t«iafi, f ?a at, ata a^awa 
uafa caaataicat atatala »l»a caattca atfa- 
caa I aa:»n cat acata-ataia Isaacataa 
iafaafaacifl ft ucatfaa cua a«ft« Btfafaca 
faatfaa f tea atfaa i aaaata, catfaaata Uffa 
atatfa afaai atatff cuca* ^itca ^aata 
atfataa i aascaa atattca atfataa i cat ca 
atfa afa Bafattaa— 

—•at caai aatta ata ata t 
atwa faaa faai aaca aiaa cal 
atfa aiiia catt uti !— ” 

•pta ata— «t»i afati afaai caatcaa atat^ attf 
ata. atia cfH <iat^« '^ai a’t«ca*ii ai atiici ? 
4Cf <5 afaa a^a « acataa 'staaaSt— ftttcf 
’atata afa utaa « a<a atai i %»iaiai atwtflta 
wa caa atfa »tca ai t ft f laa a fa«1 api 
ua: atai atfacaa utfa tata utaawl u 

ai^ataa taalaiaia faata fati afaff 
§ata at afaal fa?f atca Ni afa at— 
atata fa aa aaca aw 
afaal faaca ataca faca 

ai aca ataiia a«i: » 
aatt caatta sics can •ttca 

al5ca aaaaiali 
faafa atatca aiwtata *ica 

caaa caifa^’tiai t 
f attai catt ajeaa twfa 

caata aatia gfa i 
afaw aaica . atcaata ata 
^ata t’atf 'jfai 
uafai aft, a^a afit 

ai ata ftitftai 
fJtfta ai aa *iftw 

atftm tt^ani 









Ttt*! tfftil c'l’iv,— > 2 j«rtsi«j 

Iw I * 4t»tc<fa Hfts si’ll? ff »i 

»av?t? «?i ^fs^i I »tc?^ ?t«ft?? 
at?iitp ?«T 

f?r?? f??r?% f;i9« «iif»c«5|i 

?t?T?1 c»iit»('?i ▼fac'ssi 'stJtw? fw? ♦tfii’wifel 
»lli"ltt*I w Jlsf^CW? 
firip f5i»6 s^-5 I '«iiv?i tsttw? ’wK’t 
?i «ir?Pfl f?’ ill'll ?'f?c« »fTf? ? Isf?t« stt^fji^t 
^t?1 CV?»1 

ftiwsi I «i® f??t5 »isi: ?t?’rt^ 

Sfl I ?tft»lT? >111 ?f 5 l t’lf’l?! fptresi 

«tf 1 ?Wt»I 1 I C*l*(f tf? «t 5 

«t?tw? ’IWI^f'B «’!’! f-lf«9 ?THc« 

fsprt f5»i 511 1 'St? '«it9 'sp 

?twt»l 1 c« «?1 C?? 5 it^ I ^tstss ?1 

sn{rsif»i«ii fs»i 5ti I «c? Ji?f5 '5t? 

?1Wt»11 *tC9« '«l?'5lfs'« «?1 ?1? I 
C»I<IWI? CT¥»l’?tP W15|« ?1t?1s ?l\> 5I1^ I 
<ll|?tt*l ^?91 2?«? ^f? C»lt65|?np iS'SST’Hr*! 
prt?!wtis? 

9^ I C’ltf?’Pl’l, sstsi?t’l 
%c*wf? PI 5it? I -HP ’I’in 

«««'|t?1 ?1W1»11 ®1?t? ^f?^9 ’T’ttfirs p I 
^ttp P «?t 5 l as ?t«?tCT? ?t?W I ^«iT? ^?l 
SfltP I CT?»I ?1wt*l1 ?B^ 

c’Miorrsst? r?pi ’«i5it«tr» ?i ^tsptt^c-u 

m f (HSfltV f’fl ?*ll *ltn 5 fl I 

fl^sttp ? 1 >! 1 «P P CSW < 1151 % -HStS 
{ftcv SUV I fPlfl, ’t'sisitsil? 

CS?®! *I ^?1 C*IW ?1 sla *IWF 5 | I 

Wtfi w (sfew. sifinl at prw ▼ftp ftw 
ftl ▼ft^l C»lt^ ’ll?! Hits ▼!«▼ »llfi|t»wi 
f(%?tCT? *rt ▼ftwp ▼ftj «*l«rtsre: %iiw- 
CTWI I at ▼«?? •€«?«<« ftwi ftiftw situ 


▼ft ▼Sl^ Ptw? ▼▼▼•Ifwrti Hf^ftsp 

ftai Hft® ▼ft?i fpttss I ▼ft suf- 

rifsw? ▼tttf st?i ▼WH stro *i»itw ▼CP 1 

sft3f«1 ▼*lt?l3l'C«t ▼ftfs m I CTCP 

▼SSI s^ ▼ft sH^t ▼t^?Fcs? ascss 

Hir^S ▼ft?tCS 5 H pnifstcs? Stef'S ▼!?! ▼StStvi 

▼ftcs? SCSI ▼tSft'S ▼ftH ^1 

▼ts'sscar? ▼ 9 sm»i *ics *ipi ▼ft^fwi ^ 
▼^▼?M ftifs's stftcfi ▼»;*is S 5 »nts tfcrs? 
?▼*! -Hit? S? I . 

▼senes vt^sp stess c»it ▼pssts 
sststsesRi ▼?! I nssis at cs ▼t^irfi ▼« 
s5tF5 atftess *11 1 ▼s^ sTsi ▼ftsi 

sstetsf ftiftstcfst I sfttsi s«ip, sif^seti 
ftFS 'Stsft ?5Ji1 es sts^ nn ssnl srftl €▼ ▼'ft^ts 
▼fte® ntessf? ^^5 ssin^issi aswsp^s« 
catn^ts s*fti stc^ ^ftie^ft :— 

( I ) 

’!< sst^s s^ps -Hss 
sen ▼?»! p I 

pisr<B ^ f®»i?»i 5 jtJ|i 

csft p I 
esa p stsi csftsl sfts 
nten ettes eitn p 1 
5tv ais ▼▼I csftsi pw 
ftesr ftw nstp 1 
• • • • 

▼i csfs ▼s Htsftn ▼! 

▼SIS ▼Tft stw I 
ftftpptn orfnfwsjm 
■aesftn ften mw 1 

sp ▼?▼ siw 

▼nniffirtiisi I • 



I 


’llwt'll vw? fttw « 


»^»i. ^^»rtf«^«»i 

t«f ’fWfl w« « 

• • • • 

«Ha»l '«!tt1 

’ffom «rt« I 

▼^•11 ^1t^5 II 

( ) 

CT<« fw J)sif>!8f fatfilSI I 
♦If *131 wai *15 «ii:« !f fa ii 

If a? stf ^c«iK*i»i ’ft* 1 1 

f^iiFfs fa «!6 f l55tcf cital ii 

Wtf 11* <i1f f I'ffi f 5«t II 
Mf 1^ 5 I 

f^ »n^ ff® jjitf 5af t5-i5 II 
ffitf ffff fftf f !fis<t!wa I 
f fff 5 1’15’a ft? 5j5f»ia II 
• • ♦ * • 
ffitWj cff f<fi 5iff «icf cfw I 
flfttf ta «f ♦Ifvf fieftfit*! flW II 
tilt *W *1* f W ff I I 

f ttl «w fVfPi ff ft t “ 
ftff «flft*i ftfa nf 9 f ffca ♦itcif 

fsft ff Wtt f'Va f fff » ? fUffCff Hf 
flWf « 9tf SPItf CfW9 f tflfttf f f Jfi 9iwt*il 
wiftfl ft I tJtt^f f iwf c*tf tff fimar i 
ttftf flftfl *CTf ttfi f9ffi atflta fw 
ftt, ftt tftf «Cf fffltpfMf tiwtf « IffitJ 
tfftf •tftffw 99 I 

fftiW ffiBtart f ftff f#f9 f ff 9 Iff iMfi 
Cf tf ¥1C»I fCftftH flCT ttfttf t fftW9 ^tftftf 
. ft«l *rf9fll1 9W(«f ^91 919 I flOT <ft fftt- 
TftW •ttfJtf •lt9l fWlfOTI ft9tf1 fWt 


f f99l f»l9tci I ftft«?l ftlff fret 

f«t9 fff9l fll'>it9 tff »lt9l CfWtf tttT 
ffStfsff ft 5»1 affJI ffft 9 ffTttt ftf I 
tn aftJfl W Hf 19 f ftfl ♦(f9Bt9f fct I 

®l9a6car9 *i9 f wf fff f if9l cf If • am mt 
fit I ff f ffi9 Sfi, f ffsfim 9tfft, ifitff, 
ffat? ifftft. ftatflf 5»fa^ at'fr«9 ftf a ff tff 
c*iicf 9 Jiff *iw fffff ttifia ft* I ftffwff 
fins > Itffuff fflfrft'l', [999, fflf tm 91 Stflt 

( atf ) 9iC*l *IW ftct 9ft9 ftftcf f 99* l5l* ^ I 
9ta; *1191 fftfTtf fit I«?f9l 9tt tttfff tftf 
f ffcan I 

4*f f 9tf tf 1 *IC9I9 f «I1 9t»l I ft am *f 
fiffs *119 fit I ii»o ^ifcf ft f^ait^ff 
fltf tf*l ffflfl'-It® f«lf9* 9tll afftHt 

*9 I ^St9 f 99t*lf ft9 fftff I *«,»t9 
f?l«9 -49siflft9 9lf1»11 fCt *lt9t9 Bftfl ftffWfl 
1919 ■aim*; fl9l •tC* ff**!! 
f 9919 I e»19 *19 f99lft1|9 f 9tf 9. f m9 9[9t9 f 5, 
'5191199 9:999 fl yf«9 9fB* 9tf1»lt ft «t f t«| 
9ifi*ii «tct9 f ml 9^91 *tc? *9? *^nt9 f t^aift 
cftf *’9r* fflftt C»!1f fifftw t9fl tlft 
fl9f f C9f 1 

ff9*i9 fftf Tt’iitffKf f 9f:i| atttf om 
atti 9t*;t «if5: ai9 *tc9 aflt {ffnt •nt i 
*tt9tf 9 ttt9Cf f f99 f 91< l1v fft* C9#l*IJf1t I 
tre9Cf9 f 99f 9<ft9 f (9 fNcttff I 
•H^c* f 99f f f* fCf 199 I 
ctfifim iM'f 9* ct* ff II 
f9i3;tt fjti ft |tt I 
f19l ttl C9tt C9tt ft C9^ ftt I 
t«f I* ff f1 tit 91t tfl I 
tftf t^t 9 icam 9 | 9 l 99 li 
B«| Bt| pi ft ttf 1 tif 9tf 1 
f9f99|1f 5CT fif *1|t1f tCf r- 



« bar, • 




«iW« 'slvi 

WWf WSIWII ’J'Nl fw ^f»lt^ 8 tfS|— ■ 

— •■**>1 n? ’'f« ^■'8 

n»i^ I 

f*ICI V'S c«it5 »it«it^ c^ 

♦fW «l?tJ fs®? » 

CTtW r»ntw ^5 . »1’B)9 «(H 

c*i^¥1 Bf^ •«»W«1 I 
fnitt «rrtt*i 

•\»l NN f*i«tt •I’lt? r— 

^!rtBH ^<*<1 iw ’I'f^ »(f*iwaBJ? • 

4t'c«'*i r’l’itt® *1^ I 

CTW ’ 9 W «It? ftf* »!CB H 
fl«f C’rWKSl’t f^iil I 

fHt» <?itai nw ^?iN ^u»i t«oii I 

«lt«t«fS« 5 »t 5«1 I 

^ firtv cfe[«c«i c®f^c»i <tf <11511 K ■ 
fc®® utmn 4t wtf I 
I'll *tt‘* f ^’iw %w ' 5 ® n 

f*l®1 C<H «lt*l W 1®1.CVC»I C^ I 
r, «ii*t *(C€ C5ii>i cn c*icl) I 

HI <(« *i« w XI Hx I 
Hfi vn Wfx ell'll xw fix «” 
xti * 1 ® *!ibt^ 1« xxiw itiifx ®tni» 5?tx x®i 
■x^ i *«▼ »w:iwt9®iM® imx'l xw 

^ t®tii itc® nw XIX cx;x xicx® xtxw ^xfx® 
xW t*r*tx '•1CT ^nxfxJi fxwitxi x^xitx 
fxxii xfxfxx xxxl <rT9®ttw 

Htitfllix xxM t x xt® ximit « 'xxxttx® fxxt'St® 

xft XIX cxfxtx *I1X I fxx ®XtfX ^ll ^ XlXlXl I 

xWxH l«n<lcx xfxx xixtxt® l<«#1 
xtfitxii xtxitH xtxtt xtx n snt I xtfi 

fW| fxfX fxfxltCXX 'WitW 5R®® XtXt® XX XXX 
XfiWWXlfXtXX Xtft^l XtXtXCXI XtfX fxxicx 
cw|^x(ipi -x^fl ,XXKX Xlxlrt exxx ftxH 


wxixwi ^Xf» xx-x«xitx xxx t® n x^i^k 
xtxxfx® XeXT Xti 5 t^ fxixx XtH^I Xfxxf®® « I 
ffeixxtx X 1 X 1 ® xxx®»x fxxxx xxtl fii^ xfxxi 
<iixtx xfxtxfx ;— ® 1 X 1 ® x^x ^xxcxxxx 

XXI xlxr xrxBi fxixex— 

! xlfx exxx ftxttx 
fX 9 l ex <«xn ixxxix xtxtx 
fxtxx XX ex xnxi 

BlfiiXjx XX xnxtxx XX xxDxi® xfx XHjn i 
xxtxx f< <xixifx xtxx exxl <5x1 xx®cx 1 
xtx 3IX1XX1 fx XX ex>5x 
fcx Hyx xifx fxiit lift HX 

<X 1 X xl> XXI XX B?X .*1 

xfx^xt xitx xfxxicx |;x xfx <a xxtx r 
x®;xx xfx xi^cxx xexx xxi xf»it® xx 1 <axx 
x^c® xi^®i fxxtx xxfa® exxxxcxx xtfx^ix »tt® 
xttx I 1x1x1 fxex%x fixtx xfiirti x^xi f^x^lix 
xlf^ix xtxxiH XIXIXI xixtx xtfxxi xx®irx® 
xfxr®i®x I XX* xixtxi <xt»ixtx® ltx«f®x exxx 
®HtXl XXXXMX X«®XX xfxxl XiXiXiX xxtx 
x®c®®ixiftiex XX* xfxc®tix xrt fxi xilxtx 
xitx xifx xifx xtxixi <t»x fxfxxi ^ixaix %*il^ 
Hfxxilt i£i? XXX exxcxx «axx® xxxx xtx xx 
xtxl «x « 5 fx® xifxix T exifxxxtx xt®irx xlex 
§xinix xxxt xfxija itext ex xit x^x 
xi^xtxx XXI x^ff X I 'flt xfx xfwtxxw 
Xtxtxl XIXIX « 5 fx® XftiXtCfXI lltx X 1 XJ, 
X1^>x « 'xfxxtxrx xm^x 'Stxtx xxxtfxxn 
fxxixxtx xitf I ?txxi Jxai « fxfww .exnxx 
xifextxiftx fxxx xixsrttxx fwxx xrixt xtcii 
%x®ttx “xixttxx xcxx ixix’' xtw XXX exxx 
xfwBiarxfixxil 1 «xxtftixxx®txxi xxl (xxicxixx • 
xfxxtt xwxi XXX ixiltxx exxxt wftpx xt<wx 
XfXXl xtx I «xt xitx XtXtfilX f* CTXlIXtt -xix, 

« 4 I 4 XI PlWX tfX •hurt Xf% CXlXWX 





I 




fc«it*it«imii V ofV', f^in 

Hfii c'ltwa iw« «ff« 

4«>is»« ifs® in i ««iMr « !i^t5(6rarfl 

^n«« »R,’«I*W1I fl?t3Rt«5 ’•'ll 
C»1»l W— •!*(« 

ftlltf I liil »l»iar TJf*i?tP5 w I 

’m !iw I «i»t9 ^«ifsi 

I will «i^« jrifst t»nit 

I ^f« «f»l^ •Il>t51 §*l’1*v?1tfl 

cwfwsar sitw •n’«r 5*if?is 

sti ^fs»i *111 S11 1 n^sn •'I 'Sins 4^>ii3i 
▼f’^^1 fHI Wa 5t«l 3[«mi5> I « 

ci^ Jit ’•i«ic« wr*i« •t«Kf- 

*l'#»i >if»n:»i •!* »wi 

«i>"iTf»i^ •V’l « I 
sutH 3if«f %tt« 

'siJ « « 

11*1 itc»i 11*1 c»i1i efi 

W’^llCf ^5*l»^ « I 
1*1 Vt ITl «11f CSlltfl 

«r*i»i itsn « I 

nil TOII*! >11 V’S C>R1 
inlif»i cvw fw >nti « I 
«tf >lf»I»l <81 CUTfl® 1*1 
*lt'91 *1 rtllw « I 

«itli ni ^11 Cl lira >11 1 
1t« TO ^TOl l^lt*! « II 

*lttl nil ll*! 
ca>ilif n*tf*i % « I* 

iTO *itjcw n^lTOi i8l 

^ftnwfwimifi fin ^t*wi nwft mftn 
TOi .mnrattw toi iwt ci vww 
t^prtw 3« ^jPiniCT niftf 'n <1^^ 


tifi*i >11 itn *nnsi ? lit I'll *»ef m 
«n« Cl ^;*i >ii*n >!*TOiii mi ici" t«jtr«i 

will iw in >i«TO I 

s»i>i?fUi t«i«lTO Him nfiii fiK«nmi 
'feiiiwi uti^R iffTOi 111 Sf» it«i I 
4t Cl iiwi*ii mm « iw^ti mi tit w 
ifiii nfitJS* icai»ttii ittTO&l ^lHli*lfT* ▼« I 
oit ^fi'81 '«t«ii mil »ii»i « m*»i !! inwti 
-amen if»tii -t aficn fana iift ftari 
*imca ^fi4ii*ii «iiiui wSt afa <af>iifiii 

>i*rtc’9i aiAimi ^11 iitpsis— 

“Jill mm M cnii aia, alia »tii imi uw I 
4 >111 faiai -anti caa i 

ii(>i nfn 111 Cl mfn ita-c*i nfi citan mfii 
aw aca i «tt» mfi fa cit<? fir®, w ill ifiw— 
am ita fi fi icmi i iia iia at awi dial i 
ama iia m -.ai ;a--mc« ifa ifa mi i«i1 
itaim I a«ca aicn an lai caa ai i ifi atH 
111 aifTOii Sica,— taa'm wi't ita nfaa catia i 
afi li’f fTO mini- fi’f ca fmatu.mlt ai mi 
cia 4t« -ii I an 11 cici— i;i cita >#tiaii aafa, 
arnica anca caa ca iiafi i a fa afi ical 
fiait® I cflci aam ama, aw atti tin la mi i* 
tmai a* anatl af« «faa a >*rtJla ita 
4 ica ?ir.® an nttatf i aiata ifan attaa 
ifm HIT «w aiatii iifiai ^titiimi faaila 
aia Hn f?tafi i faa aaiati In ai?fa 
iifiaiacn ficmfi ^®in itmtmnn a affi 
a#f aiaii^t ci?ti atin afia aiaki at’ 
i?fifa® i«nf» tafni am^i awmw a^N 
wall «nf 'a itnffiaa <fiii af® aiatia cataa 
a «ii *ifi*iH a^i® iiainn titn miatfaa 
aiatfaairfi ^ia1 fataroin aatf® itn faitna i 
ciitia at faaft atitiias fa ^ lHa i 
>1 afi mail nil— 



'« bar, I 




if ^ ffir '•?*««« '®t*«n 

f3i Bf»m *tf^iii « « ii^ii 

ff*ltt "friW CTIW W!l CfsJ ^IftH ftt? 'H’tCi! 

^ >)fii iifii ^f«nE 61C1 •'« 

CTfli ff cf t«rrt sn fifst 

^ 0^1*11 f t»i ?t*i Mtfl m 

W «ini ?ff5 *ltt5» C^HN i(t^?l 4«!t 
*R i»i«i« sn «oi snrcsi «ti R'Wf ffn isii 
^tl ^ '8fCf CTf»® BUI W 
«fPwi *if^ flNw ?n>(c«R^Bii*i 
ctTw fr f^’if c*rpra bci ^ifr 

ftBtfti ft«t1 mftf BC»I Ilf »tf® Bl»I w 11*1 
< I *lN .W f t^»I I 

P>f • 

Cftf¥t»»l "ICB ft?»l I >11 
1?»Wt fB? Sltftc^, >l1»ltw 
ftHw "nNis Bt^cB *«*inr 
*plff f 'Stff tf 

jvf fB«rT <(Tt»i i«i 

ftiw ftwB ««n JifB'B, 

>11^ BtCf f ftf 

ftw cf r ioi 
««| Bllft*! BtfCf * 

Wf 1»ICT 

iff «tB BKin w3r 
« f f ff c»iWt»i ««i 

ff«m fWl fWI WfiHB sjffJl *w«, 

KftB fff B ftfBf « *ttl»II« 

<Mi wtw iwt« ▼!. fspufw nt «w« Prw 

»wtt vfftf fWf f m, f-itw r*»l*w c»tii 1 Bti t*i 

(mt*t!f *ill «WTfSt cult) i 

• I >tf<i ^ <«»ii I 

ft Wf*> f Btf, iff fBvrtir 
^ cflfW m 


■R'lt fdl fWItff f 1 frti, CTB iR ftftitsf ftfl 
tf ^ifl B»l Cfitff BtBl 
'BtlWB BW fB«l1»t IM 
CWB >!f«C 'i lltf «t«H B»I 

'9Vt*I ««« 

r»t^ «ITm *l»lff « «fil 

<sr fiJfBrt, *fri5f^6Bw ^\'?r wt?fi «tti 
Hfifill?! q^t»I IIBU 

Sl^illiW, TbW 

f«S(m, 'BtW# f *ltC»l 

iff fast's ’^5t»l «*l 

flfOl f «■ 

4 Bll CWI ^ ff, 

If BB 'fJf <(1^1 >«, 

»l#5 1?«tf^»11>I 15t»I 1*11 

( BCTfrMWItl ) 
BtWtH f fWtJ ft!ltflfil'l WftICf BtW CffBCTB 
•fBtw ftcfn" fttfBrafa 4rffff« 

fcitf f f«« w I 

ffw cf f f «rlt« Sw «"— 

f»Rtt »pitt*itB5»tB« f ntf *i1ti I f ft-csk 

ffBBv >^*o >nt»i 

f ffit*i ffff f nrw cf t*itf»ifir fwitfl: 

>«▼ f OR I tBR *ffB«f W1 *ni 

f ft-ffw ’ sitR6ar« ffswtw RRt« 

4Rt ffintiffi »nnni *nif 
ff f IJffl fff I Orff CBf tiifiw 
e¥B»l fti BlWtftl fB«r« BW RfWtBfl 

«ffft^« BfBBtCf I *wic« i|tB«tB>Rfi|fC1 
BtWW«tB1 CBf Rirt Bf>srtB% ftftB <W|(S|« 
fB fOBB BfBBB (fPBH I -BfltBl CB BlfliTl, 
ntf9\^ OFTO ^fWW <tWtR? 



'e ] 

^ ^ I aprt; f(i^it«n 

>WT<Rfr» f?r3 »itrai 

•»l^f»l 5I»l fS*l li^ 4«ltC5» 

^■®fl CT? ! 

01^ 

'■(ifw 

’if'SiKf wl?i ^*r tf«?ic>i I 
?f?T5 f^*lt®l SiH1 ’eifw'Hl *HIU 
*tC?f?»I -sit^U*! ? 

CH ^t8l 5Ht? ! 

>1^ C’ICS I 

^fji;5t»i5! f5»I >ltft^ 

(4^51 '?‘f8 •5t^ ^iff ffl'r'fil ! 
nfjin iir# <ifs»i «tf^« 

uta ?f?»i c^^»i r 


^V» 

!M"t45C¥5 41 fl»lt*l »Ifft f»lH« ltltrf»l I 

JIW '«C<f4 *^’tS4t11* 4W¥ 

’?f^3t9 !4*)1?5l CKIl *It*— 

•■sii'tC^ (65 5(1^— fg* fl« Stt^— 

V1»I gw «rt5 I 

‘c^t’H’ c^ ’T® 

»\i!r^1 g*i I— • 

»rt < 4 t<ti*i<i c>if "c^c^n SJifl 

?is(^0c«9 «ifl!!iiion w«tic« -a^ cwii 
5*^11 'sttui I *ic«ii <4^ 

c<t!4C5 *ii«'’ c^i, -isrstntfl ^sfs’ica catas 

^ll¥ S i)t5 I ^13>I1W sstvtfl f 

set? aWinratii ?l’i1*l i 

liiSi»tijf® WR^ I 




fen’S'ifa I 

C4t4 f»-at4l4 ««» ^f»I 

.9«jr9 ;— 

'SH >!?»! 

f»l«f»I'«1? »IC»1 C41 1 
Wffl ®ii aa-«tf«’»i. 

’ftw 4lglt4 ; 

« ’f«*1 I 
4*|C’tl«ffW f64<t(f«— 

w caw® 4ra «(!?(« 

« *|gl C'Sli I 

iW I 





[ *3 Hfi. 


)V!) 


n(wt?f(Pi 


C^ffW 5t« <l«1 CW I 

c^fwi »nttt-’»tcn4 csii vfflw I 
c>«rjM’ ft*?. ftcff>iCT^, niwrut 

ctNh »f«if(snti, 

Cf%i >iw«i <tc< I t>i cl»i«4 
«i 'stata w»« faf»i»i *(1 1 *f« aasj 

c^t» *ttw c^f*! ‘hu^ata a^*, 'Jifaita 

^ai ^a«aarta atatiaa catana ata i 
'•nl5< »ca faai caraata aTa*>-aai 

.trawv fafafetal atwa cfefaa « ?r«naatn 
•fav cwa -aatfa^ ’artai awaaN a^taai ^fiai 
fwatwa 1 ca araa^atw atai aarfic's ai 
«a»il ^ ai I f afaa— aa. i,aira>aaTai i 

"tta %atataa fa»» ai i at^aatcav aa afaai 
am^tia c^tafr attiai at^w faata aafaiata 
atawia atlai c’Ttffata i «aca afi« ^^ata, 
•rflca 3 t^a aaata i ata ^raata, '9\ ^taj« 
faMi— 

•aaat^ attfa ca ^atta ail, 

«tfa atcar cata ama caa Xil i" 
ataiafftrata a« id aaa fafaaica. aaa cal 
aifaata a^i fa| fafata faata i 
tiatltfV afaai atiatatacaa ra%a aji atfirai 
ftiaai «*aaa f®! ^caa a»l) aa cfadai 
afta, lai iif) ata at aafa i atata fa| afci 
faal faaatati afaa— r»| ad i 

atatata afaat^taa aaa aatal faraa-, 
caaaat* ^Jwi atatarta afaai ataaa cata fi’ 
cafSicafia, atatai artawri frca apcaaa afta 
ail aali cataatit tatatm 'ataicff aa Will 


aaliw 'ifcaa afacal aali aaa^a ^4ca 
faitdi aiiaca ala i atca aca ata? a’faai 
af'S[a aataa asina alai cafacaa, aaa aali 
aa a aaca afat.'T i aicatatcaa catad<ft aRiai 
ata cataa aa ala ai, aaa aaaji artaa 
aali aiata ‘aca’ fta aica ala, aafaa 
afaata. atcatafa atatfaaca ca aa caadai 
faatfaa caatca, atanaa atfaaia acaa a^l 
’jiaf ^aaa aaataj atsfl acaats «iaana 
af«aua I 

acaa-fi’a ‘cttas-aa,’ faetlai ftraj aal a* tIi 
faatai ala a ata'^ta atw Sar- 

anaa att afaa i ia=#iMia [5 caiaatslfl 
•luaica c»raaia, ^iiaicaa a?au<6ta id aa 
^aa 5 laa aittfiatal. atatwa faaill f'sa ata 
•a fa*iltal ; ata%a ciiafaia aa >a^aa 
af^ai ^lcat» i ^taa catca c’»a «ifiata «tcaia 
afatcsca. c^a lt« f^a^fa^ ^far«w, caa ai 
aiaia^Fta caaa^caa ;aa aaitliacf i airta 
aic* 'a«ti asia^ aftcafia, ^aaaiai aitaa 
aaia ^fw aifaai a%afaa, aiaftaiiai ttiaa 
ail^j^ alia ?na>^ afacafaa i <aai ^itatcaa 
a^ai favcaca caa ladw aifacaa i aid 
alai alii aai a ataaanaa afaa fji afata 
afaca aifacafiata, aa«-ami afa afir 
‘aawia’ <•! 8a.al‘ataa' **tiata afireaa, 
aiai flea aaa aaaatca «tatf aai caa^ 
flea ‘aw atiacaa aai ca’ laitd atfti 
ala faai aw a i 

call aliai ipiatai aiaia alii ^ i 
aaa ata, acitatia, atamfa, ftat^ 



'e ] 'jwti |f^ I Wi 

•rtf’iwfi^ I wifrtfl m-Ttw ctertw 

wj wtw ’tfl^-’tiH ®t»i*t« *tisjMti, f*i »f«»i«»-~‘^<^>itt«, mew 1 tuff 

cn ’!’(« i>«i I clnc^i ? I’tJ'r c#*! fa^i^ i ^tl 

• iit#l— ’etvc^ I >itsf c’i'it mu ! f.«mil In'S, mw !'— 
wtm’ j5c^& ’»f«e»ist, **t- 6)«,»tcen! »iw >»w c»% ert vfiii 

cmc«r« ^ff^t« f«r*i ’tim* «^c»i«i m I ’i'tfiiw •iihw'e i 

4 mr« « 4tc<ri f«f»i mfn«i mPim cw i 


Mm flrtifftw, «nt« Hein'S*! 

^rsr»^*F!! I 

Hc^r 4^s!l Htiwmn ft-s »itsi Htas 

<4sm? W sfintfwm I 4 «!•! HIJIU ^Ult 
^«*! *!es i »le^ ^{0*1=! St*l 0C» I 

fM '5?-'»t?CS< CHi 'Si'fffm 
st%9 nfilfi® 5?e« **fr 0!0 9le® htN*! i 

^9 0?C® «tfll9^9 ’I®»ff»l»|-f‘!e9H '«l^6at»f® 
^t^9 '«(iifis ^r«99-*ll^ ’ififl 9eFt0t i« i« 
^tafl 4999^ 4f991 ^1^*1 I e® '«f*!e® C9 
4rei*t, r® S9ri9i!1, 0191 fil’l 1I«1® 4t9 C0 
ifHC® *ITe9 ? 

9f4mfe 91 ciw i^e® 4t4te99 Hsm 
ft*! f*!0efe 9lt*!«. cwft*!- ’t*^m ’ttft 
ft9 m fif*!9i clne^l ff9 

I ft«ficfe ftat fafstfe 4e’l4t 
4C9 I Htmcf 9 'Hilt* f^fse*!® 9f4f*fl WfCItS 
« 4S4*! mcmi-C9^ nfwi.94 1 9WI*!l91 

¥ll^*^cfe^ ^ifft**!, 15’^ 

91 ’ tfwemi «i9t9 net cw ftf«f 4ml9i 
•rtinw. »nti 4»nef He*!®^* mte® stei i 
wiimseirf fwi 4*4«t v mfil '• 
fftf, f«f 4 f 01 fetr*!e4 >tf»te» w* 9mt*ii 

ft f SlWfKW I tXCffflTf •» 449tl •wtm 

fihnmaei ff rnttiesl wremt tti ct^ 
fin fttfti f lev ftv'f 

* tft %wtai f tffitct I wettt wtt tN 


41991 f9 9tfti9i cwfMtf, *ti^9ef9 %ni 
f’fe*!*^ 4i*!«i«f 9f9'9«!i « seifft ht 
fr^tfsi Hits I Of:*!!®® jfSii ♦f9i fliitf 
6194-IC0 '^I0^I»*1 felfnl® tff*lt« •IKH9C9e9- 
Miftfl (409 cif»l91 flew, 4 9< tt*ll|e« 

ti»fi9e4 •11(991 Himeti 0t99ti ^fitew i »t9n9 
6199 f 91^91 9t«91 91?PB 9tlt« iffet Htff- 

e 0 *!.~‘*!te 0 9<5. 9Hl ! Hifl C 0 t*ifi— iflemt 

f*!C9 6t»I ! 999*1 C919t| 91Cf f9t9 t9'19rt»t K*l 

C9e0 *11(9, (09 40ft arttHts fseit ftl tti 
40 *11 4e9ie90 91 1 C9e9e99 0t« 99(1, 40^ 

•ti^e® 41C9 f 0 9i, 0 ft ^9it <991 cfetet 

‘01^’ 4*lf9 9*1 0e9 C9t9 *1? I 4t C01 jflftetf 
0»l ! gt9l9 91f 499 (ie# (’—91(9 6tf»H1 llfl 
H19U99 *lt4 H>lt9 9t9 I 

01t^sit9ft flf't dyte*! C9(9*IT9, fllttfCT 
9l9t9lt9l <0l9tf m 0fae0et 1 9if9 9t9 fffll, 
HI* r9**t9 *19(99 I 099 91^9 f00e9t Hlfll 
019tf»f( 0(991 9t*19 I 9t9t9’l9 (9*11, fttV 
<*>9 tiffsef’ 9 fit lets f(*9i 9tt I 

fwfr^enc'' 1 91’ (9991 fill 9f9C**l 
Ht9te990 99l»' 9 . ,*t *tf9l0ft* | 91^ flftlff 
9^1 *1(^01 *1991 9119 9110 91(911 9(^9, 
9199 91' HWea 0f9f 01919 0f9C99,— ‘4911 
»f9f 019 r 

0l%;99et flft (9911 90t«l| 9911(90 
•rtinit; f9C990l ‘0rt9tt9 9(0(19’ <t9Cfl 





9CVI C*WC»« *p?11fr« 

«Ht»l '•Itw »P*t< Owwlw^ I ^W’»I5 ife- 
Wf ^»fwtl oitN I 

<«»ifi ¥t%w wf^ifwfnn 

fw— ’^t^t1^^l ft*i,f*>'<r«wt»ii I w??!'® 
ilti *li» <wt*i Ilf »iKnt»t« I 

llffH ikfti ai'Bi“«T?t'8 

4ft® ®tfi fft® ftc® ®fn®i 

ft^t«f<*i I ff^^f i#tf fl »t*it»*t <*ifaMi 
fftiff fi»tf®t® ®c«t ?t®Tr«»i ^ff®i 
ftCTtCfl 4fl ftt'ffrl I ®t®1 

fSjf ffR® ^ai®® *t® f®®r®ft*ics® 

®t®r® ntfl ®tfi ft5« ?l»i I ?'®Tc® 
»i®i-c®tfnf « ^icf f»i*&f(®® Bf®t®tf I 
ftifcfl® ®c®i f®'<r®ff»m® f® 

»t«®® *tf«t ®^®tCl I CfWtf ts- 

®(irf-]^Cl® \1, Cfl®!® atflf «tft« *lt®fl 

^ffft f®ff ®r ®r®®tt«, c®t®t« ®i cft®! f f iti® 

®W®J fff ®®f1 flw ftw sfff I 

ft»i®«t*ii »i®®®u®® ®tr®®t® ff ciife 4ff5c®»i 
•it^ wit® fni sffii futn I ^c® If 
flir®fi, fw«f fiiffifrfi 1® ®i^ I 
fiififtfH® ®(fiii*t cnti ca»%® "fitfif 
«rtti ftm *111® itt® 11^ ®tfi®t gii f f®w 
ftfimif I Jfflll atf If (iff fitfff 1, fajfif® 
Wti-frti ft®f ®t«u«i sfire® it®t>®t® 
fwfff iift^ ita if*ni ft® cifmffi® 
wtfiruf cffm ®tfc® ff j<®i f r®® 1 ^1 
fflflfWt®® atit® ftatit® I f f®®t® titcf 
®nf®iPtf f®®tft® itCT®ft® fltit f»®f 
wtit® w cf titf ftii ff ®i ftf® ®) I ^ff 
W ® icinif I ®’ta® f ®t« ocftf ftca® f« 
taf 4ft ftl w I fif% fcf cfcfi®, 
cnti, fvt*iti, fWftf fififtwtf- 


4 ^ I 


itatit® itff®l ft®®t ft8,*v fww, fw® 
ft®f, ®®f®l, «f«®-f®ft, atffff 

ff® ff® ns^ftlt®, 4ff4t®t(®?fCTf f ft®1t®1, 
f®f Jf tit® aif ff ClflCf ftflfl® I jt® 99 
ftfflf If, Cfi® ®ta afit^tf®® flfttl® 
®tf ffftfi® I f ftf fiftrt® ftf 4i®f 
f t®f® f t®f ®® «it^. f®® f®iftl-ft^ 

cii ®»:-in 4114 ft«if ®tf1 ! 4fii®t®tr® 
f®«ti aft® cii ®l®fcts I f tm itft® ®tCf 
fijf ff® ®f«t®® ®tf^. f t®f f . f t®it®i ®i 

1 ?ftf ii®®K® ciri®t® I f f ff ® ®i®iti, f 1® 
ffi>,fffe ®OTt®f ft® Cf tlf f l®Cf c?fi ®tt I 
f i(f ff ® ftc®i®a «t®f-aftfB f fafiff i <lt®t® 
fftf ®f«f® f f t^tf iciast® fff ®>®tffl® fl«1- 

cifl ft® CTsiftc® f laf a^atc®, ftitcf ftli 
®® ftc® t®i ftasic^® ca(i fift%i® 

i^®i ®faff*!f ®tci I 

milff att® ®*t 4lt®t f^r®ft® 
fiifti cii i^«i f tfutif , f tit® att® attf jf t 
ifwci® Cl cft®f fc®®-'5i fcifi ®i®i 
ft®« it® i*<6 f^tf®ft® ff ff ftfif il®Ui I 
4fn^f fajtifiM® itci® f®fif ^c® ^ 3 ?® 
5tfl ifat citfe wife f f 3 cftf ®i It'll cifi®ii i 
4ff®V(tf®® ft®it®t® ®r®fif fifi®-^ ittf 

fti®i fiffsf licftfi ff®®ti riif®ft®i®® 
f^if i®« ftt-iic® fic®i flit® f f f ♦ tt, 
®l®tcf®i ftt-ii® itcf fiifiirt®® *rfif 
tt® t!®iT^. fIRI iltf n I 

®®f Cii ilcf ft®« f f f* ii 111® ®tPi- 
It® fit I ii i«,i® ic® 4t fiifift®® d ff 

ftfi® it®i f f®w ftli i^m® f fit f®tf 
ft® I ifff ®i®citi® ®i®®T mi® f¥i- 
fift®c®« iHi® f ti, fff ff f® f ff ff mit 
fttcf itffit* fiii it® I 4ff iini 





« #^iwiwii ^Mi <iwi «f« ft's <sw ft«f(*i fnitlwi 


’IPlt’ltP'rtWfl ^ «^tcs ■ f»l Cft*t3 ?t»3t 

W C»li5 C’nfs ^urtw '« (s)f«(»i 'eu'e- 

^rtfl '^C33 C3 

ft3Tt5, ^3 'ef33JC? t3 ^f*! 
?l31 ^1^C3 »I?K’S 

nCT< *rtt I 

a’lt? 3it% «tf'5it3t«l 3if^, 

“WfHfJ*-35f3'B1 finis' f»3‘l6nr »r3l3l >m»IC33 
»[WV»ltV nfesifsti I sq3t«l3 »I313I1 

f3W3fW3 t*n >9 '.«'l5f353l. 41% a 

Wf^-«»t3!l 3t»I5» aS8C«I5^ I "(tN ^(»13 
C?31 ’H3Ca 3f'?, tef's) 

fei»i5i I ?'«3i »iisit3 

»frt3ti r»N 3if?3. '6|3’3ie. «IWC3! 

«»?tt3l 3f3W C3 ^l!’( -*!C3S31C3 3331 

I «t3|3 »I3 ^l’IT3 '«)?;C3U3 I«:« 'fttstd 
•wafe ?^f3ai ^iffa »f3C»i5i i 3lwi a!3- 
wf3 «3a t^3 =¥^3 '9'^^- 

«tffi 9i’iica'8 3(31 e.t«i f*(ai9 »i 9 jba 
9(13 5’43i| 5 3Ff3al 3‘f3ca 33*1 I *113 

9t3m»iis!(ta if’J’il^ ^(3(3 ’iif'sai 
33Wt31 1 'Sl3t8 fac’a »(t3c3at ataio. (vaata 
*11313 9ll?*( I <939 “aWiC* ®«f3l3 4(19 
f3f3i-fsw r9f33lil»l(3 I 

a(133Wa act nw 9t%a *l33t3 
fwifia 3(i!^«rc*( *(rfl*(< 3331 S63 I art^a 
3W^-^*ir'«3'3 3f3ff«itc3f*lT3 3f nfafpe C«1fC93 
nw«-»lt» 3(53 I *33133 n3t3 aaf33 31(1C33 
3ttk aitanriw 3f3a 3t3i t7fW9 3ca 3f«33i- 
f^w 5f33t3 1 3in33f ata'ta 
^>c*it» I fwtta « *w’^<mrar8 nfiiffa 
3? 3tft3l^3 *11 *W^<1*^VC3a «mi «C3t 
9fint* I ftalw* <*M3r 3ll3f*»3, Wtt 


9^3 I 9tt13tt9 '«(t3« 9(33 9I3I«33 *tt3t(P » 
i.33l 3tC33 (>|3tW if^C* 

*1ir3*It3 I 5lf3f3(9 ari5t3f|*M 

*tlit 9f<cat3[3 I 93?<t3 C3f33 3t9- 

3ica c>il3T3 3iai, *tfa3tw 3f^ 

3f33iH3}3(5a cam 

facata-ijNcaa 9'*««I9 «(tfci «3W9 dW- 
&M I aafS 9^13 9*^lf«-39i3l 8ii tWnff 
1331 3ia1wa *11133 >31(9 9*I(» *13 9f3l1 

3NC33 Aca 9S133 3lC'8f33 I >333 

413*1 9tal®3l «1393(<3 3113(3 (91319 (3C*I 

H\i 9i«r 99 t319t(33 (313H ffH 3131 

91331 9t« ^'131(33 Kf C3i3, 9t3ll fC33 33 
ail f53«ll4l« 391331(3 «133913 9fl3l 

9lf3(«t3 I 

aat3H 31331*1 N3lf#3l3 I 9(3(93 91H^ 
9(33119319, 9H3 3(93 4913 39 9l3 <91 
91383(^3 913 (91319 31* I 311313 <ff33t3 
•9 3l%t3 3(33(9 491 931* (*3 3*3 I 391* 
(3(3313 6(93 491 31^1 9(3919 9l3l34lf I 
3(3313 ?13|5 (39 41«|9, 19 ^irt-^l*!, 3’ltrt 
CSl* (91* 91(93’— 33 35^3(3 *tf89l3 1 
■41919 C93?(al3 (3191 4913131 (33 *91*31 9*11 
6(33 1 3(3 9139 ?>*1 4913 3f39 9191^ 9*9, 
933* (93 4913 3(31 <*1(93^1 9H« 9*9 I 
C3lf1 ^3(3(9 818(9 91(99, 9t331 9M9tf 
**313 93 9r3(9 9lf93l3 I 319 31*9 *19 
fafatfia ’9133%I3 9(93tr99 9(311 311331 
4113 51(3813 333 31331(33 9313(3(3 C*f(ff3t3 I 
IV*** ^(*^31. «T't3 3(3J 31331(9 

4tt« C3ll1(93 39 8^, 4(93-999 *9Jtff 9191 
*1913 8,9Ht3 (9(33 39K3 3(99 9*3lC« I 

99<(3(*3 4n99r39t(93 9*39 r3391 9’*H(ft3 





>fN*R-'^nF « ^ » 


«*!« MIW •• 4»«ltfs> C<r»ll 

iftftlf I Jlfwi ■« "Ipw »tr«fW¥ 

Tfinti cwf^wfww I 'if’Rfcw »icf ftw ^ftpw 
fii*i, '•'tt’i’i'n c^tai 

ffiiw ilCT ^c<t ^t!n I 

*ItWfl«lfl 4<s»« C’W ?I I 

^N'b ttin*, «t<i wfwit f^'wti 
<lrs w I ’f-v *(5t^tsi, 

»Ri w, '•ttJt* « «r®«wt*i CT <1151 
'BTtt? *iWJi ml I 'jfflC'B ^Pjw 
w cff«« •itH^itij I n'Bi^n «(««•» 

^i<9 •riw 

•tfmt fiwif, 4 4»fltc»i, «*fr» ««9ic« 

«tfii f»ir*t9i 9ft9ni I 

f*if<fwc*i i<Bi^ "crtai wtwt*i I 

•nwt I 

»»t9*«tc<t ^tw— 

aw W« •a'ftiwvi «Krt ^itw 

'utif'iBf aTn*tt«t*i ^tcf, mimn 

’^<»itatCTi 'BtftB f49l« ilin *ttc» I 

ntwft c^'Wni'H 

itf^w ow fiM«i « nH’ii'i w49 

I *wii *i«ir« 4»<tN 

ii4fnnr<rt an atim • 

^ ’iRtv'iti ^ni<i ^fflii ^fll-awn 

«iHitA>Pt cw I c»i fir^ 
nijtf w« «• ’^*11 iw •tv ffii 

Brtvn w ^re4*t 4¥Wi •fni vrti 
vfw ilvii vw wt* cnfw 

tw*tr ftrtf 

•trvrt ftftwfii, «riw 

'■* .. 


9W C4JI9.V 4lf«?fil« <1*1 f<t->nt-f •ftwfiil I 

niftfli c^< ifsi ’tifttc« »nf’it«i*t, cB<*i <tm«i]rw 
ttf fefrjtnj •rf’tc'wt c4t«tti ww *«?»* 
cart* 4««* <t«i «6itc< I •ir<t 4wic< 
cat® ciWi •••fei •ran* <t*i fanw* 
c«rtvi »tf?ii fT»l I •wtii •« •iPl* 
«j«tw t ('.»i<t< <lw C4it«.vc»itc^ •rt* c< 
f« c*P«tf<»it< •t<i 4 f fit* *11 1 fee# 

•*iw <Pf*, <i « JV1 •fiiwn, 
f4» inrr<lf4f*i*’|B •fesatiff® •6^|<w «tPw 
<ti»-cafei atwiV vcfea ’ifta •rSlw* •• 
pqaf#® sfastw ! <ni» *ttife 
na *i**tl#t,-C4? *Ttw n<Tf<«, O'** •*-f»n«, 
C»«1 ’niN-9(«ff* ^*(<191 1 •iifia 

• <r« ^5 9t®tit® atir« •Pilaff*!, *t*a 

»na 5*tVi • <fei9W v®M f<Ri® <#r5f<*i i 

^*itf<»tl <f**i fewii 4l 

W( fsit*f(t 5f«t*1 •tf*I(®W I ?<Tl *|4t®4 
•t*if'i4*t 4tt*t*i»»ii, 4#<tc*i# Wt*! 
f<T*tr«9 *it«r*it9 I 

ctW ^tcfl »nw <Pr®r<®tii aitsKtcfe* *rfl*lf 
<#*i I *itf9 *itf* »it«fei f5®i 4®iiw aftti«fl*r, 
f*ia4«r *i#twi*i •w® Vt 
*rti« *tf#itfii*ii wtc*rt* 

Pi«f*f*, <fa*-r»iii 4¥4*i <ji*nnt *niirtt I 

•frtCT* nKftt® 4®#i c^®t* 4®<w 
fewt*I •!# *tfftwf 1*1,— 

‘nf*<ri’^®9-9« V< <1 ’Itfw 

•fiw a*ii •< ••••«*, 9fiw atffe « *niCT ; 

>itfii w "tffea «U1, <f« « •«, 

V wifet^t I aia^lf I vii ^ ! ••(•oitMt <cf 1' 

( awv ) 










I 

< miT I ) 

OTifll ^ fjRtlt «, 

c>i CT it«(t^ "ijfir }— 
«’ *itN 

»W-CHtfl« CWI ^fil I 
ww 

5t?t»l ^f*ni ^filf »ll^ {— 
^«;8 4 | f 5 i 5 lt« w 

W ’O'lW «c^ ! 


^apl 

'mwtf*! PI ^fif®*i r»ii, 

>pN ifips 

CTWirs PI I 

^»«ii iifji, fllitfl itfi, 
c^fwn c«CT fh. c4WHpi afl^ I 
*if'B«n anw fw, 

*fr«»ilt«t nit?pr f ft fin f^aii 
WJilft wro ftr (TO? fti, 
fsrcvi ftft^iw wn H I 
¥•3^1 ftftw ▼fin ^lf«. 

«iici «ftiiti fftr I 

«« Ca fft < 811 1 f 1 , 
PIH 51 W-W- 8 IPI wfM w 1 

%%»irarwi 


^ispm 4 Wf I 

^ «• ftm “ftwti* atftv 

♦ICJW ftlftltftlft 'Iftft 
f5li*w >R^3t«l 4at« "ilftrt "ifirtPI 
m<8v ftam atPwa 8itc»it6^l «ri«w 'flift *if|a i 
ftfwi >wcw ftfw w wftn ftihw 

*?•! I 4V«il a«ii PI, 8f ftwi WW 
?1>!itaf»i Tn ti* ftw Tifwa hH« am >i«8*ff 
•tc8 »itn sill <«? «»!» t<rlfw 

C»«flfl •r»VT8 WPI Vft I ^5 maim 4|ff 
»iii cat? cvf !itfv aftiiitfsi CT ^ti ’awv 
v«ift -iiTatt >ifr« aifwiw '•Tta *iPfli ntft 

sitt I «tftt >i«f!i-Pitn *itai firnft, («ft 
^ni f»i^rv^i *188 «» f«pn8 1 

>lf»« ftW 'Jtftl PfPfl 8f8W ftn ftH 8lt*lW 

«m»it6sii •«ii, ■ai'Btft* *tc« *1111 511 1 *ifmi*i- 
tfci 9 c?rc»8 aicJi oilmen wi ftaoft, 
uttftv »ratfH f*i<iif*ift «.'^K*>ts5ii *«iti >iftiii 
jwftsn ffii vrtrs; «nt? it«fl*ii cw- 
«f*i« arf^iM? 4t«*i ▼*»t« nWicii 

>a« cnwi ftw prtwl 
^tft -9 ▼trti wP8*i ■»fw8 ■airtt alitff I 
CTft’itn^8 <a»f««itft iftmti 

nttitftw, «ftn« 9ifttt «Mi 

c^w* inan ‘c<8ftpi 59^8* fill I ii^ 
«I|W afW ?TOn ^ '*fftl WrteW <49Fil 
^01^1 w atlratf I tiiititii mrn «ip|# 
Pii»i-»nSft ’?w «rtti 8? «ilftn fi»i t i n- 
Jinw C8fi5i <«▼ Jwnatll 81^, «ifrt tffN 
fnrttw #ifw wvn ▼i^c*i. 8iwi 

*iaTO«n 'tm ftw» 'Witft CTW *w(»jf«il, 
8(ftiPf ^ cntwfftii m^nticn Pprt 
'«HPift TOfti ^tCTit pitinii 



'e iwr, I 




?jctN oiv^fW’ri •«»if*itant 

ftiw«r •ii¥?ii»i— •« 

fli wti c*i w ^1 CT nti CT *« 
!* tTtH «tt«t-fin c»ik “)5ti5"*%?rt «W 

i5«itfir ▼«ii ’»f»nii wmniiv *iai mi «iif>iE® 
^<n rtilfi»i I miv CTW’rt^twsir f!«=»5 
*11 i«ti 'Sfm ’»'< I 

il^nt ^^tslS «nii efflEi 

?t«i. iftm vfati miT 

it I mwiin ciw «it«itw5 

ftWl CTfuHHnm nit’ll itll, itiWffl atfa^rii 
trtltl fwt »!▼ ifiwtl IfllH 

if»iil a^-s ft I fiicimtftfi 'Sifter c^tsiin 

«tati cf «i1 1« Itf ▼, '^11 Tiiti 'ifif If 
^ CTltfti ^lEf 1 fm *11 f*IC15I I 

mfrfiiimif iitfi *nt^l!r5tf 

nitf '5w»i nil ftfi8 ft!i«rs ffm. CTtf 
ftltflff life flt*ltft Itftf «ft1 f •! I 

11 (fif Itif tUftf ctltf f1»Itf fe*irfl; 
Ultftflff »IltE*lf CW ItllEl nfifl 'itftf SfHf 
flfHi 111 *ft5 ff fsttiti it*tii <55^1 cf If ftft^ff 
iff 1 *it«m ifff 1 ipftf cifimflti nwf’jff 
ffifi ciwi I it ftitftti cfetf iKff 

fl 101*1 fti n itfifit 1*1, ftitf m iti 
CT I fi t f l ff ifin fefem-’it ’fts Wirtf 19 
ilitf Btiti mtitf ri until ffi ifiiti 11 f 
iifti iin itif ftitfiriti cictf life ft^ 

itfi fetftf itft rntffcii I if ffWitci, fifsi 'f 

Iff, *itfiiti iiif ititi *ittfi ft^itfi 
ftf I ^ fi^ mi ftfifcff If ^ff ffi I 

mi it mtif ififtRuw cflittfi fi I m 
f¥ 4 itif feiffi ftEi^ mi ttfiii ifi 
itmiitii'm mil imi ctoti i^ftft 


•y«fn itfifOT ifti'ili •iji cfif I 


Iff lElClt it fTt*lttf flffll ftfl *t%ll ; 
cift fev itlfci fill ftftttf 1 iTfi fill fe*i^ 
ftii itf 1 *it?cii Hi it in citiftfttf .It 

fnilEff itci if'fH mtftfttfii ftUftrsii 

*11 ficii I *ian It ititf itfiitf mti 
ifeitffi, If? itfftts m ffi I fii 19 
Itl lEf Itfl ff fefil iff w »ftffr8ff H I 
*if wif fm iiiti it mtEff ffi:— 
“Itfl C9tltf fflt^S Cltf cififi ^9 ftftff I 
C9tltCl fl flflf 91fl9trff1 61 lfft9 Itff H I 
it ckt f« few itstft fffftCfl I fetftfl 
cmniftw fffitit iffcis, ntci fetftwf 
Utl C9111 1C*W1 Cltl IREl 1^ Itfl C9tltf 
Cltl llH<fl1 feftWf Itftfl llttl ltlt9 ifftl. 

Cl 111 itii ifft9 c9titf iimtl nt fttf 

fill iifi H”— tittfi I it *ra ntffef *if mi 

ftftff Ulltl If* ftf'i If? fe^ Itltff 
iiftcff ffstfitf cftfftfttcff Itfi itl , 
itfi I 

iifi fn i^ftitf cm itfni utii itifint 
f Cl iftfi iff, 911 ^ citif 11 ItlClf ftl 
mtf life iiw fill cffii9 *iti I it 93rciti 
ff Itl Itlltl fftll a»f? ftllfef mfiltfltl 
ltflt91 I (9fl t ftllfetl ItltCff Cftl fifi 
itcnif? 9tftti 9tftf cm *itittt9 feftilt 
ftfl I itlfl If ItltCf 9tftf fltltlT Itftfl lfft9 

mi ftiti I Itfi 1 Itf life • ff <t f i ii fe c i 
fill 11 fit ifitcfitf cftfftftftf’ 
fSltf ” feifii ftiti I 911 Itlltl citf mti, 
m m If iffciffii citiftftff ^frtttl 

Itlttff fetftf felt felff l9f ftfl f9«tf fttl 

Itlfl mifeci Cfittfl 111 9 ff 1 1 ^ iffHl I 
ffefi itHififimit fwif artlffftficitiii 
tfti If fifimifetiitm cm iditm w* 
fon iffttiti Hifi iftfi <11 i 





♦ires retttw *i«*rts mi msi, trtcs stis i «t»ti ere itsiH 
0tst SCTfscift fcre ittiw ais c«rrsret« wtiticiisM mwi 's^rereire ifss-V'is 
re I sre vwi >♦ vfii I re»t«ti cifref?tic« iwi re sfrei Ibw* 

CTtretitre ^ rere >i»tnf*re son i reiiw re i« i^fitre - “fretmre freirei, fsi <«♦ 
c»its fere I it?t5 esfa «(^r« sfare ms r 

tretoitfreti« ♦ ren catreti smi 4itw cstretitre fiw ^re filwarew irfre 
4S11 ir»it*i cits re mti n « rerefia fscre i 'itita ataii ’ttiia s'® fUtsti-reW 
feiCT^aislififfei^wstretaretcatcaifreti- «J5^aw f«*?cre iwi <«'rel sfsitre > ♦Wi 
re iretM citmi vfacsi m i ista fa#i- > ft^tMtaa re '•rtfi "Sere ’sfntff i Pw 
tsw 'sr^ tretfas v «refiia «#af ifire ftiista-nata*! atc*i«. atftfrew sttli 

♦nfea fere i cm atat^a ♦taacs awa mcit jjfr® ci» sfacre watwa ca^ hitsti Sf4» re?t 
tretrassen *i«ti mere fis§ *(fa5a ere i sfere ii i >«? ss mtear fre afiitflcre i 
re retre "Ha a^sta acre ca ♦lascsa facatw mata aw "«it9itaat*r «ta eaitts Hi* 
tfeai rawa ^tfre « area ataicsi. wa st*ftsaa fCIT’fWttr i 


^ I 

ar^cai ^a- aa aaal a^ i 
csca esca ca«<,afa 'sti?, esa at? ewa if1 1 
atai -iia^re caaca ?tai, aafi ca !ac* ail i 

a 

cal cat ®ai, cat atfla cat aai, 
catcaas catcaai, faita matti 
cataiiw, cat can, cat at®i cat cam, 
caifanan catmaa. esaatti 
catcaias cat cals, cat caias cat cats, 
cat ca^ cat ere, <acsat atatt i 
ata ata csfai ffa, cat c«tata sere ilf a. 
aita I'll a3[a cafa, aai esa srt ! 
esa faaa aama, atai Jisafa aatata, 
reaa SKI m. re it* ' 
reretta wfa caa csta, ffa rere scata, 
atre csca mtfa fawta, afa atfa aft i 

I 



[ Itl, 


>*8 « Of®, 5 ' 0 ^'i» 


iiwt*tfe?f f^IStil I 

(’m) 


«f^=rtnni lir^n 

tww ^K•|!^lIf^I iroflts >»f«ci5re. 

4 ^^ Wmm ??I« ilTiJt siSItfl 

■«itf»nn -iiwKv ^f»i«i,— 
ilt ?*JM wtwfl siwc^w* 
ft'«il ftm ?” ^firs 111 Ji^l ««f 

'5111 ’ffjt's srt itfflii fsr5t« «n 
Cflftfl iflltH,— ‘flf<l 5tC»l f^S{- 

wi «ra |i8 flHiii »fii I* siPrat ^f»i»i,— 
"«W1 st5 5il-«n« I 5i|!f a^iii <(tcaf -fli, 

fm it’f f^iws C»I C«5 -^«i 

^5ts «^i cat’ll 9 a^st 
OKU 11 r 4*lt’5J el'll mwil :»', 

▼ftn,— 41 ^ 5^1 hsta’i'rinif ^Sii‘s^ 5 ^’ ’jfim 

5pn1 C11 I <f*nl itinmil 

mi ^ClfC* lt»H1 Wl, “SlflCTl CVf 4 

Snt'i® iffToa ^1 cv M '11111 Hf's. 

ntfl lf«1 ir»ICi5 Itfl I lt%5 

<m«| ▼ll §f5<5 11 1M ifm 11511 lllttl 
m-mt Itltl'l 1111^1 15 1C1H ifieqi 

1^*1 1 dJfitii ■’^I'ani’ iti» 41 itn it?«',i 
‘itutfll 1111 If'?l1 ifllTffl, 111 mlMfltl 

W8 'Smflll 1t«l llfltl I >1t«lH15; ilftl 9 

itatfn 111W 01 11*1 1M1 itfiii cm 111 

51111 41051118^ 4l met iflfH 

C1151 iitc5ci I iiriT nci m, 1521 minfi. 
Iiaf lift, 111 fiwili *rff5 11 ? titci i(tf I 
fin8 HHH “ili-atfi" util 111551 
imiiif«5wi ifiiiff Cl Hell 1111 ^1 
411 411111 iwtfl^ nil 11 %»l Utl 5 ^ 
1511 fiPin 111 s^mii ifin “11! fiJwiii 
mm m” itc5 mi ifiii 'cmi ?iii cm 


*?r.5 I|1^l5t1 611^ 1^1 '5,^5" ?5Tlfl Hl'ill 
?f35 11 irif 11 imtHi ificii } fi5 itm 

4HC11 lll-^ll, 51111 15 Hfl irni5l 

mifiriii ii; ifiii cii 11?, licit Hfi 
4? fmt nil itii 112 n ifm 11! till tn 

C511 viisii m ii?f j'c5 iirim I iit« 4i?i 

fimcia til if^i I wfi. m It mi 
C 111 net : - ^ 

itifi 11 sjiiii fim t*it ?5[9ci»i 

cic-j milt 4181 cicmfiii ti* men 
111 nfiit r.i%c5 i!' 55 I Cl 15 i«ci m 
C11 tiftiii c^Titi 5fiai fntcf, 'Sim cm 

IIII? IT 911 »1I?C5C1 11 I 4lf5 an-lfllfci 5tSH 
flit? ifiiii 5tit nncii imi 15 

11 It9?tc5? cm SI all ifaai lim cnil9 iiil?il 
fliTCfe I ^ncfli at 5 ten, 1C1 iitia iti ncf, 
cstti 6IJII, ifci aiin icsa fsi nc? 1 ifi 
Cl? mici ^itciia cm iiti fifC5 ittaa, 5i?i 
??ci fsanwitci 11 af?i 1 ?f5— 

fia(t5 

%fBCTT11f flin I 
ell: « ail— c*i>taiii 1 
fm— mifal,! I 

««it ?s[ 9 ca»i C11, cifiai 4 iitmii 5 fi 
m 1C1 iffai CI1 1 4? ir^c 5 nfial man 
5 wa milt mil fi -4 iftatfi 1 4115 
t?i «t mcia CII net ciNai fifi® 
??m I niitl mcia iwtifi 4 ? nfiti ^ 
Inspicia 5151 cn i?ai na ?*t«ii cntlii 
*# ifaai aifiam 1 





w>i fr !« vffetlii fwtfiF i 
c»t»it5 *(cmvitt f>i^ n*® 

«%, ?lt?af 5IT^5 ’ITIV 

iftcar? SI'S 4'Tt«i1ni '•f'j. flu c*isfv, »™tc»it5^ s 
stwsf»rc^ WC'IM CTW ■il’irljl «rfqws fi^ ^f»ni 
Nstf5»ii tftcrs CTnSt >i5(ii»i? 

5?S1 'flfV'S t c»i<its *f»ts w iftcsn >iw 
'STstwfl fji5i ^i^cs it«r^ ssi»if*i 

¥S I f'v 'stt^ ■ii^! It "Sisic* c^ 'STsTa aw TTata 
4t<i|ji Tlafl fa ®tfl iiaa Tta •saa af'^cscf al i 
'sttata aca Ttw ca, caaia Ttfa ^aia aaa 
■istawa attca? Tiata aial ai^lc« ca'stfc'* 
faiatfsaia.— caatca? sTlaa •'tlwa aw 
fitata 5iTata fa i abiwa caai Tf 'a « 3 c^ 9 
TWw *tf?atfe iiat calaa iJoica ^fass ff'ai, 
^arta awa Tahi faa«‘a caa 9 caf •ftSilai 
faatfsata i Tfacaa Ttattaf atatcaa acai caa 
aiaiasi ^faai faatffa i 'staaa ca aaa aaratai 
Tc»K» fa-4 Tica tIS f tai aTf caca Tifaai iM 
aln, ca aaa f?c«l Tiatcaa acat aiaia“«ti>i 
»l1p$a eta I ^tffCT caca Ttfats cafaai 
Ttfa aata TaiT^ atalfsata i ^c»a atfiaa 
aa sif'sai ca era lei's T^faata at«n fawcT 
ata Tiaal a?ttai faa ? aca aitfaatfsata ca. Ttf, 
4 ata Tfaai ^aaias alters siffatfia f*»« fa^i 
'Stara aitacaa rprear frpst ara ?n artrs fataa 
5ti,— 4 atcat ca ^fwrt^ ati atfaai cacaa a «- 
Ttaiu art4a atatftai ca 4 «r atf^a atai 
afnatWt ani Ttata faeitas araata TtTt»n Tta 
atfi «ta acaf ^tatCT ftata— "aaa Tajfaai 
aitw Tift 4TfiR Ppifs aitaf. fai fft 
ttft« i" ca ^;?i aata ftara caca« Ttft Ti»rtj 
ata ail Setaarff-fsTcatiTaarraatswcai 
"agftarf sfaiati fiE»i a^ aataa,— ica itft 

'aflNalt 5Fa, w ca atfta Tmca ca artttw 


aitatas ^afca faain« niTfiiT 

aifTT. ®Tfi atfft can i 5ti a^at 

ca 4aacaa i'«iicy ( ) attTtai arena 

fart fit® ‘atfiar nttai fnatta i arena aeat 
ca? 4Tt rnt— ‘iHT a? aeaa cien rns 

craa taaiTl— Teatcaa can am atti’ Ttft 
4 ara aitnta cafnai r rftii ^a 

ftfaatls aac aca aca neteaa at»ni1er atnaai 
at Tfaii ntfre® ntta at? i 4rti fnfaa nna 
Tfaflifii, cacaa atfefsir ■ntcartncaa aear erft 
faa? nbla cTta ^»ai5i rta« at i nfa <jirftn 
ibtacai f*«iai Tiaaif?"ia, “Ttt ?fa faen naa 
atfefair, anrea c-stata fart ater ntfaemi 
naa n?al atetsat cania. rta ^fa faen caeaa 
atfff:sir rfcntaca 4ain afaa ntr era f cn« 
etfaai ^«a ftnj— “aiet-.i atfeena 'a' at ntfaitr 
rafnaia m6i Jefaal facncaa mfrri cantter csti 
rea isteicaa af»« sr rfaai ra^r aeatatfnr 
r® rater nfa a?? nnsr rfa i ^fa faen* 
ca 4 ricaffnca catnata r a at ?ei art ?fena ftaa i 
caatea area? nifjfanta atfnat aftai nfera, 
cantca erf a rni afner at sals a’f«l i“ 
ca n^aa sfaaiti -stnren ifrcr ntftatffn, cn 
ntfar. nita atfter rtnatea rtfter nfti mtn 
faat? rtnatca, atfter raw rea rftltr 
ftrtr fsrfteia? ar nil rea i nJfeaa erta erta 
araateaa^ aatenlsai rfarta afnat ca ftar» 
ea fr at fawtat rata ca afti afnalftn, rftl 
4na« Tiaia rtw atfneres i— ’ninn nta fr i 
can rtt ^aa, Ttft Ttata 4t affaaaea arntft 
*wai nttatff rtat Teaera aafct vt at, Ttafa 
arntft ftm ntr rfaatft rtatr aar atcaer 
atam rfter nieaa ai i frr atftai crant 
ntntal na, mal erta ftaeaa atftsta at rftai 
•It ftartt rea, ntft rtatfiMer ftm maaini 









BW orf'< I ▼w '5tiiw? <*t»f>n-f5wi ■"H’lt? 

cwwlf !»i I ^tff-ii 'flwa %m 

▼filW fICT C»J? >IW >!'« If 15 '?titS 

CT^IttBl fijc^ *liw, •slifB I a 

cww lof^ ei»c« »if»i5 »(«iii sffa— JIM 
5tf»«1 I C«t*ltfl ■sitfsi 

iBMI C’II»(J? 

•test r 

i^tsi f?»i c^«H NfetsU ♦uM«i, ifiJia ‘c»ic»tn'i 
5TO’ C»lt^ elf’ll lifil • C" =>Tf5« 

’5f5,— refineil Mtf^.«), >81^1 rt-fin.-.l, Jiiiurt4g 
refined,— 4 ^lf»l C^t^l *11 ^=8?Tf'nnii7C3| 

»lt« ’5fW1C5i ®TW« stt^til W?, »H 

*l<fl C^«lt« •'Biri^’ffllfll B99’ I '«Iff«I 5P«fifif •ifei- 

itff >fw a'«^t f*i«tBt<ii cii«tis C45f f 

cw *Tf*m 1»rniw,— “«§i '3(1 '«it»itii i" 

^It3 «t3 '•tl? 'aiBifl r^Jf^ ?” 

«ItCS ; ^fWif, JffCWf ■8«fTi>1 

*1^ 1t»It'?3l liffllCBJf <P*tH»l 

I5tvi> 3 h|6ji ftffUCBsf I '«fnii3 31^*114 
C’f^«(t94 '•(314 C»ltC4r j|w ijtfj|c<I 

CT, •nfH '« NNWfl C*ft3C4? ^f4l 41Ii»f 

C'(H1tt3 >ltW I «1t «ltl3 ’••(I- 

»I3^ I 41C3 54 3l 

3M5 W*|3C3t »I^ '3f4C3 »lt41 4tl, C»l^ fsf?»l *IT»I3 

•541 *ti»3 5fl ? »|W4 t®3?l? '•I*lf4«5 •f53Tfl 

C4 4C5U f331 '•I5ft«t4i 51»I1 fif4l 
ftf’dl fHWII JIW KCflll J1^3Sf ?t4l 6f»lt3 
•nif , CTt \?Wt3 I 

iSlCTf 1l3>l^t« ff»f '•q[3 I 

ftfiWWMJH. 4^431411 « C4 f4««t-41«l fsfW*! 
3fiW, 3ff!?3 §51 33 §13 I f33 

fwi •(▼Wt §51 fsiNr^ttn §543 3f43 
3tl1 'WWWI^ *1^3 3t5t4 3»14f»lf 4fl3ei 


31414 4151? 4[il3 41 C34, 3l5t? fifft 
»llf<f3 ! 31414 C4«t JICT 31C3 <«3f54 '4151CT4 
^rnlfifc^cailjl 9IJim4 41^ C45?4M»ll4 f3 <113§1 
«I14 flltCafs*! 444 3l5l4 *l1C«l^ >S!31«t434 34»t 
4mi5C3f3»i I (:*ic»ie4a 4315 C5i5 9133 mmm 
f43e5 afJHI 434141 ‘C4131444I4’ 444 

41441 4143 31414 f435 5543 3333f3 "1434 4144 
f3’SS141 3 fail «l?43f3»1 I 444 444 4614 444144 
§«f33 5?al C’ii3iaif«4aa 4lf»i3 C5i5 C4l3ia 3145 
af4ai c’ii3m«4aa ’jsi §«§i?43 3lf4»i 1 3if4 af3»ii4 
—“13 45 4444 f3 •f49l4f3 5§1i(l4 '*l'?r3 454? 
44i3ia4n4aa fff43 44 444 f 3fl4 §34 3fa3— 
"4*ll3ia(f5j|a«(f4l 3l4ia t,*l 3T4 41451— ^44 414 
f"(94l2I rrs3 3lf4 ’ja 34? 4*fr«lalff I 4314 
4314 3fa3l‘3l4ia 44441 444 444 3145 I 44? 44— 
“415^41 444 a? 

4141 4H 414, 

34,41 41311 331 

4ir5 314 4i4 r 

411441 341 afjfll 8 44331 45f411 3l411 4344? 
5lf411 §^414 I f33 9141431 41^ 8 «3l4 44 
’14 51 41? 3151 3151441 1441 3l4 eiflU? 

If31lff4l3l 4441 34441 414 4ir511 43»I43 

f413i 311 9141431 4111 4351 Cl14 5?11 ^- 
?llf?4 i «3f54 5*141 J1444444 314 3lf^1 l4g 
fsfjf 43443 3f>|l 3ril1 ^f41ti^4, 344 ill 4 
445111 f43l3 34f51» 1?11 *11441 41 5?43 §^5:341 
4f»I43 3lf33 ;— ■ 

“^3144 314 141414 §1143154 "Pfl, 
3131133141 firoi 5141 f5#1 4343 44f1 l" 
1441331, lj|4§l 4411 314 11 5?11 433 3H 
3443t54 *1311 3141451 3tl 9141311 It?? 31441 
§l3K413fl4« 51 41? I 

«1M3 31 41 f543? C13 111 fi3, f31 41 
3143 ^431 3411 311 lt5H?t af31?41 iM 



>iwii ] 


f?r5Ta 


>wt»ra ▼tts ‘c’tc*ir 9 5?si c’l*^ i 

r^^SFUtCI «6t?1 f5«1 

•il lf*t «!« (?i?l8f^ *(C? 4-S Uf,V^ 5$51 l^lStfS®! I 
^rptitw CTcn? *itci? »is'5i»’ti?) mK^ 4».® 
cfl^ orT^*ii ^l|t ff»ii '«?f!:i *nc*i “<ii>i9 
Jic«n f^*! sjf® 'sjtcw<n 
C^t$ ?tC»|S Ci|«l 8 

fff^i «s«l «ilN® I silo sfliSi t-iC^Ts if.-in 
^f?nifif, -st C5ic«‘<i 

'^faf,3it5T!:9|’ ^f$S’ »i^l 

wn «n:»i f^’1^5' Cfi? i<i? I 

^r*Hl WJH <)19ls»H lt;T>!651 

»HI ■•iFf«C«'S«It», asifl JlSi? ft -ilSll 

c«tf»irefcif <)^Jit<iii 

CTM f5I«S!W W1 =»!?': tC'-j I "ffervi »;!5IK^' ';*«"«!. 

ST5f, I 

?B51 5?| «c^ Ji’liSl IMS’S! Sli-' I 84 

(■.55T9t9 ^icef SJKK c*!? «iyl af‘:^ CbStSIS 

f^»I ’S»fC5 I Stf ?" »tt;itctr4 4i«)H -llH !ifSl 
afSTH 4t5134t CIlMSStfl "SCH-Ca 4!«1»I— 

^f#t5 'Sjtwtsa! 4>il!, ■smt’s-MS b'ib! i” 

‘W5f?4W,“C»i ■si’j'w tvn ffsi, -"nciiu si«ii 
MT'^r girt 44? crt rt"rtc^ v*t9 ^i»- 

fwts 6<6 i, >« g’lljff C4H »S SCfli SRI 
ffn srt i" agin %«i cntcss rtf»« sfrtrt,— “ain'it 
attJR, «^f5l4 41^ ^*>>5 '<f '■’ *;B1rt8 nsl4 

«tM 4f»W,— ‘at^lla 55^8, — gfailH C4 i!!il ‘l.VSil 
*>'* ""iW. 'ntf’i aifi« 

!|tt I CW ntl? rtCT gJtrtH C’ftrt *lf?6« Sllf •, ■»« 4 
nlftn 5frt»it»i rtf*® airtfa 4g'f ■gtrttn 
' "attf t rtfim*! rtT? »it« •Jirtis rtw csws rtii s? 
aCrtt Land-liolclers' Association 4 gtf gtSrt 
4rtt rtlrtl ’•ItrtlC^ 'a»frtrt af‘t rttl? rtlW Crt# 

artfw rtftCT grtttfl or i crt? rt"rtc< 
«Wf¥rtRfft«H Crt am® rt® rttlrtfetRCrtH 


■au", airti® »itt®rt f agin igj rti sm nc® 
Bfrtjunn I nefi! aRug rttna. •"cr. f«®® 

frt»S5# cg^i ®ew aic® i «ijii« ^4 f^nirt. a®M- 

4 «y cgR crt« cifnii '»ic®’ nf5sic® r 

rt®t* artfi('.i!4 vcrtT* c5® nisrtirt. aginca ca®- 
f -.gits sfssics I rtsl? ®if'iic* »gns?c« 

■stt«. gtrt« 4-r*il5. sfli-lsK® aim® 
caws 'Ilf; t&asin sfi's* agtina sfstai ^agi- 
fn® tfsi sUn I 4i^lw 1 50 44rtH®i«gfe 
rtTlnoKo atsf H®gi t«si® ®« 4tt»® *t®l 
ailrtcj Cfi'i tr-i I “ititi! «t»H ®1® tsiifen 'bWi 
‘iis'ii ls»i ■agun'!i caf®gi i 

|g». ..‘4. »ii tt-sv.rH win!:.* Msw® aifrt«i »iT4. 
AM/iH '«■». i|I *1 c®H*i1®, ®1*tosl 

aiJiKn-: fjc*-: ‘iW'ii sg ®fr.iy i)4 efll crtrt I 
c»ln a'i'14 alM''-*' 

6;if> I 4.14 ♦t-'cn 'slrt ii®— sails® cgn, ntitf*® 
c^**, »a, f®®i i«I^, alrtrtfi ni®,— rti®l 

aw 01® aiw 'sslasi *iIk®w < aaintg ®t® 
>!tii ‘ sils’b,' gl^iai® ; g gw eg ®1 e® f al®t® 
t'.Ma ij» nBU®4 cBtn s^>l®c® nit®*! ®1 1 crt ®lfrt®1 
4'na -“fg c* slsw, ■'.sitn cbk® agf (®ift-nift 
•gf«in®; »sia ®i fa ? ?!® s fg cartel agin 
®® ‘caw4 cgnja®’ *<®i sflicrt t" aif® ^atc® 
-Ign g!®ai®— *®i c» ®1, ®w sitna aif® fasif®® i 
an Mi® rtJcg rtUK'flitrt® 5® 6c»i ®1 1 " 
nt® «if®9tf®*it®, ®g^® ®1® BfR^ft a®t 
nifnai® ®t® ®fHgi i ®®® -jfgrtt® «igH®f® 
®i®f®® eg® 4® ^Kirtge® at®,— 

'aif® nncgtrti -ag nfng -nirtf® i 
rtVfCrtrtT® 5ti®rtt cai, rtgtrtCrtrti® ®f«gi, 
ai®n C5® fg T* 

fg® ng* Btw® f®®®, «®rfl® a-caf®g c»itg®1 
4f naiatni nngfScg 8iN® rtf*® ®®n9 gfw 
®i, a®® fg gf®®f4« “ag® aja cac®®" 





f«IT« C<t< « JKit 

^'S ^TiTt Jfl «. '5tfl itW <»f*H1 Ut^»ItS 

»if«i '(ttcf »(stc»iT 

•feN (Win f6fi 'in I— 

ICl ICT ClWl 

W«i-*rlwfl Sill cii, isai iitiiii Sitit. 
(Win * 1(1 Will ocifs (• 
f’fnti,’'#1 111^11 fifi IKK 11(1 awNs itcii 
11% 1(11- fill 41© i^iiimiiffi 

^11 VI I inn C5ini cifiw? ‘cai’ an 
^tstlci «?(!» 'itin '»v. in (51(11 ?©(i 
‘wiini’ ^fc'ii i«r 11111*1111 1511 w'Ki 

wai 11 1 

ifrltii inn iSiiild (11^1 1111 
HCT nniwi wiKiifKii fim isn cii i 
am fill anii iKi^f cit nan fnaffin i 

iSn m fniMiiiti Cl nf 1 fim-iai ani- 
%iiffi, m ini mil im cm ici wcf i 
•ill, <111111 111 wciici ffin, fiiiii'^ 
amfn wan ilci «iici i wfia Sifi i ;— • 


i 5'9?'!» I t 

Hill sfciiftiiiii^i Wfiiij^fii niiKiafs^w 
55iiff ait aiiiil if Wfi nni n Hijp ifiin 

if[ iititii ifiwiifi 5 lilt imwii^i ciwa 
iiii-ii#i Ilia® ii^w aiiifi mil "Snn 
'Him mil It iifiiti I'^cif will ftai ifim i 
mai WH 1 K 1 If cm ill, citiicii n mi 
ifi< Cl 111 ciaci Siffi iifia iiKim 
nii< fill wiKi i^awi fill ltd Sfii 
ifici C5^ ifiii i” an ma cici aiSi 
iifii cfuni SfScii awiifcii aifiSi iif 
citsiti »lii I'mli I Wilts mil ifii ^1 
ail ci^ii f.fn II 5fa afici iinm ii i 
»n ‘cintSi’ 11 C 1 ifm •cawi cm Jii’ acmci 
fi5*f ifw Cla ! 

♦ * * « * 

ClCll Clt If *1(^1 llllfl IlflCI IlflCI 

111 cim^a if^iff wfiii I cinifi"K*f 
^1 iiffii cm I cai cifiMi Sit wiwicii 
%ii ifm Sill— “cm citf ' 3 ifi I f I cinn ici 
f»Ki 11 aiim 1^1,— wi 'ffi fi a an iiti 
^fici SI ti I ifii, «nif f ici ^fi I” 

cfti I 



'9 *R9n ] I »» 


*w*w« fic« fs*! m I 

C9^»! Cfl? t«t5 ci^ 119 cit 

srtfl^'Ol «lf ?^ic9ff1 I 9l9t1 fUlN, 
i^aifs'B, ^ni fi«i ^tiiin 

ini a9«iiii 9tati cututs ii etfiii 

fl!9t5 fiC9 5tfM1 1M f» ^If^csfsitl I 

i5»ii ?t9ti i9t»i 11 

Cl C11 9tr>ltBtf, 1C1 I »!<1IV 

4t« f«in’lwfl >nfi« 11 iia i 

anfH if#? iiff^im 

ititci ifia'v I'flfli 2siiti»t(fl 1J1 **« 
C11 I 11tC»H 5|11 1ti«!fl«, fsfl, 

lK 1#f?3, 1C1 41 11, I’iS-IIsfSI 

IIIITI 41? 5C1 4li5 ^flCI Itfilti 

mitti 4? ntcm fifia if^ iiifii nn 
Ki^cit iiil iiii wN ®^ia ?ttsfi*ii 
ifit® iTl'. 5?I5. iifi ifiiia tifi5 «?»iii I 

f<ri9 femaifi 4if*i itsii cm itNci 
ifticli 4 a 11*1 itii^ic^s ITU fi. 411 
in ’t'lsn ^wsi wfi »ficitw ?»»i I 
ifiiti iti 4111 itfici«ii 4t iTfwa 
It* 41^1 ifitn ( litittaa ) illtl 44? 
1111 ITftI cfii-itwi ®VI I Siti wn 
itni nft«i 5Tfni cifit««**ti iti m 
ifti* itita i?t l«*i ill I fi* Cl 111 
fifiiii itita 1*1^ fir4ia « ftiitfi H'ni 
ifn. itfiati ifi *fai, m wti* ii itn- 
Ir sfm iflt« C11ITI ifvfjf m iftiw I 
Cl nit* 11 ittcil it4t« i*ti lafi 

9pTt* 1t«fl C11 41? IttH nflJW 

lit* 1T1 4* ^jl lM« til I 4 4*1lft 
41^ HI m iftii fffitti 4*>i 


*f*i lifii* Itfiia itfiiifii I 4Wt Hi#i 

ItCt Cl ?lt1 If*«ft1l 11^11 Cl 

full 111ft fit* 5i(ni tfifi } «tin firftm 
ifii, 

“4ltl Itt 4l| iiitti t* f* 

itmtii trail <itri ititliti i cffit* 
It lift ®nta 9i« “•utrtf'ifett inititfl'^ 

4t lit 44? I^IW “cl, 1V0»" 4| 1'S^TII Itfiti 

cttfi® flfntct i 4^ tifiijl aft**fft ititi 

ini' IlCtll ifti ; 44? cttt tt ^ 
i®ifi tie:i Httn tf*iTii itiitt ffti 
9l14t4H ff*4| -*Tt1 iffi ciitci cifnti 
tI ctftt® itliti n I 

irfstii; 4(14 f*«t4tii ntf Itfiti fill 
44? 1«tfl ttn *11 I5f*®*lC4 •* trill Cl 
4fl11 *dl. “4?» 19f1, 4*1 1*11* I iTin 
4tt 11 ttl4 119« *14 Itfill tfltll 4*ll 
c'i4t ftm imtifti Cl 1K14 tt^gntit* 
llfll 1 

“ft 1*11 4f T" 

141 1*f1, 14 I 411 1t1 ten 11 1^1# 
f*1 1f1 I* 

*14t* tv** Ct 1 Utlttltll f* t* 

*411111 m# *fl r C5t1 eti 4* It^fl 11*1 

fwet— ttfn I CK1 cfi 4f <ft«i *it*i fit* 

— lIHtl ifii* I 111 >1*tfTfl« 1[itt11 

*r*ilfi ftet cttt ett I 4tli cinti lit* 
*i’i ctftti *11 iltii itt*[ iti'^Ti tm 
f* 11, ft 1*11 !’ 

*if«1 W, iT*1 •«", Iffi iflltl I *4 
tf*ritt if* i*!i I *tt ft ti_4if_4»tfi 

HI tfiwfiifi Cl c*fifi t*iti ii*fi ^ ^ 

f1* 411 1* «ff tl 11 I* 



jin? ^ftr I 

'WWt Wf»l» 1tf« '•CV^tCfl *»l «MC« ’i|»lC«I'« 

r 

<•1 if»nt wtfl ^w«r«ii5 >nt^5) 

firn CT •iifif*!— 

?t«f« ’ttCl^ >*W» C^ C’tTsf f*» 
^t’wlr ’Pffl — C^t*! 
w»>t >«<» tnrf»i, ^ ic«i ^tc^— 

^ts c*»t<» *icfl « '^i«fc<n I 

•til, <*’*1 ?f'? fifCJ c&cfe dc«f fft® »itii ?— 

»*it? 'Btfl f<r« ‘^Kj® ntflc*!? cit^nil, 
5’® 1 ®tc^ wN 

'^<rf»fr* apISa ws ^•<5C41 
tW fill ’ll'Sll f» ^*1 ® *|S5rtl fill !* 
«at iPiii cn ic« li« ’rt‘1 ®fa*i i 

^iti I'pin ®f«i ^6*1 1 

“fvfiH mi 111 -iifcsi> itn vifs I 
41 nil C51 ««is I nt fitsia »ni 

4tifi 11*1 < 1 . cifii «ii mu «ita« a(i9 
cTifei® 4titii itfiii full, fmti 4ti5i- 
«ii It® ni f^Ttii firsi u^iTtitifi 411 fei- 
®tt*ri ®ci >i®»i ®i, i®*i iim, i®*i fmi, 
>i®»i ^si, i®*i ^(iiii 4iit*i i?«tn iw ®rni 
c^itfv iiti ®r«®ffitii 4 ® 4® c®t*rt® 
nt# mti ®f®CTi ^*ti »{?Jf ®— f® ®tawt *11 
cn 1® i 1® am 1^1 1^1® ’fti®! 

i^n ®tri® I ifirtiii ®titi i«i ®t»nii 111 

teit itii Cl® I Cl f® ®titcii i— isvffiii r®. 

®t® itf®ii ^fi« 4®iti ®tiTi ®fl® rum 
®it®i ®ii cfij:® iti r 

^ ®titi ®®T® iwi ^®tfll« ®tltl® 
mf®® *fiii '^fi® t 

•^n fefi® 111 ®ti® ®ifi -iiti® ®itft® O I 
{H » ®ti®i^ ®®®r'' cmi fi® I 


bnr, I [ M ®'Q, 

®®®it®t® ®t®t®f®i n® itttitfi ®fni 
f®fl® I ®fitl ^®l*> ®flMl f®#® c®®ii 
lifj® 1^11 tft®, ®i}rfi?t®t®^ ®t®tm 
itu'wi®— ®ii®i ®ic®i ®titwi ®nii %®i 
fiitt? itfsii cmtl® I ®i® ciTi 11 i®m®iii 
^ic®a fifiici® ^^1 c®t®®1i fi® I ®i® ®i^ 
i%® ®titi at'sffe® Cl® ml® i®cii fi®i 
®iiti flr®ci^ lean ®ii®t ®®in m m 
i«®fl lit® I ^iitcii i«f®ii ®titri®c® ti 
411 ®ia® i ®titcia ®ia«f® atltil Cl® 111! 

®fi® i®i <»fa®i ®ii9i cif®<®r® 4®^« 

®tf®S1 ®f®l® fl® ®1 ; lltfl ®®®f® g®®Tl 
®fiai f® a; f®ii?ii itil il® •, ®f® ®®®®r® 
®^®c® ir3f®c® Iff®® ; <iat®® it^ '*i®i®f® 
lattai 4®i ilt® i*® ; lltfl^ril 

®®«r® llfa?® Itf®® ; C®l®t®f® 411 ®®1- 

fi®t® ®f®®®'i8 ®tri®ufeii ifi® ®tf5ii itfsn 
it®i 1 ^® I f®i c® nifi® ®ta ®t^ !” 
“i§®in%ni ®tiifir®c® ' 5 ^f®ii film® I 

41 ®lta® 1141 ^I'f f®M® 4® iSttlll- 

' 5 ^®f ®ii® ®t»ti ci'fam® ®n®, ®fi ®tf® 
4® ®if if®a cifiitc® ®1i&i n®® ^fii® 
ffii® fmi iitiii 111 4 tifi ®tt • ®f®n 
®mfi® lift ®tl5ii ®tini ®®fM ®fiiii 

c®^im I 4tfi 41? ®titi ®i®ffi® ifii 
4i i®i ®®cn 4tf«ti ®fiii titi® ®ifi®t^ 

®fin 'ff®itfi®t® I ®ti ®titin cil rniii 
®®iSf ®T® rntfiic® 4t ntiitijt citmte® 
c®r®ii ®5ttc®ci I 4t ciimt® cifmt «f«- 
ii®"tii cii 41? mii®ii fmi® ®ii I 

®a^l« ® i<itl® f® 411®® ! ®t®tili ®®tfi- 
®i«f® ®« iiii ®fiim, cifnif® iTf®ii 
f®im, if®®®i®i c®®i®f® ®"®i iln ®Tf®* 
nil I ®a*p® ®ti nitfi ft® ®Nt® m ^ 
®®®f® a«i c®!® ®fiiti ®fini ®ifi iWF 



'8 ] ^%<if I 


'Wtw c^tw w «ffa f-ff^ sii$ I 

c^?tf5 ♦rfw ’if??l Ptsfcf I *itfr?s. aasf af ?i 
3FCH *traai ^«t3 fasai ▼ r'aai sitsfCTj 

K^JtTl I ’^f»fc<ra <ffra?F 4«t ^nai 

ca C»f*» ^«afc»i 'ffasi aifa-!, cn 
I ^tat, 'st?Ta vaniait^fjj 
favta 'jfaai «»t«itwa ati I'rdai 

c^fiafcs I ^fitwa * 1 ^ 55 !? •»!!?'? r*?»iiaa c*fa 
atta^ ft&t'T ast'nf® faa«l«ica 
} 'it^ffa^F «»tati»a ^<ta ?*si 

vfarfai ';^a ^sraarcsj ftfcaat* ySc« 
Bifw) af^afc? I f’f 4a? usstta ’»’ii !* 
“aitma !<!• aaf4 »i >9a*« «=»§ 

laij® *na5 ? ^Riwa nif*? 

^ataiiira csfcaa nuiCJ?, *»ta?inra? ^c<f 4 ? 
5inca ^iat?l ^cs ca^it*?, ^fa »jt:itcaa f-a hi 
siwa <if?t « 4^a aii/.«’ 'H's ca^t 

c’icaf ««5 ! f*4at«tciia; a5ji f? cM>ita>4$ 
’j’HPit'ifcaj Ht5 afc® a?a ‘»-i 

>11 csit^f I at aa»5f 5 S ??. ^ans T-aj 
c<ti;’a caa aia >St aiitjufsii? «iiaiwa ^iina 
f 5 ir« aa 1 at»ita au'^a r««a faca if«i ifSa •»! 
>iaai - 0 ca«t ^’ta asacm ’jacjn ^latfa’tt’* fH% 
atw •tftra otw I «aH *(atfaa t»ifaa ^f^ai 
m a?ai ?faa«r»i aiiiaffncs faaf^s 
ales aica, <a? aica areata ai® 4*t»i'«'iaa 
acai astaf? aitfiai a'a 1 a^a aatai ais aneta 
»ta 4 ^ 11*1 ait»if 8 «i a’cn c^\iz c’tcs 
«iwa ^*ta ajlaai *tHa, catnaiH ?tcf 
cif»i)[f'» »ta ft»i aiiff 4 aa arei*t 
utaftta ‘fiwafwa fm r>iaifn^ w a’w 
I ai^ ▼atai viva ^aa^ti ^tai- 
■eva « 1 8 v*i vtitce ttf« I vtana 
, vati «i Psftvtvi Kv CTW <«cn cffa w 
•awF^ w vii w nmni atara 


ata vea ct vi cn at® aa 1 vtfa atai vt» v'ci 
4 ^ ^ a>af« ' 5 ^Rr «8 Vi<b §«caa faev caca c«N‘, 
vtata atata -awra vc4» v^fa ata cacat 1 
vtC5 naa aaa vtata c«aH via aa, aaa 
atai vf 5 wfj ciev 1 arsi a»iff, cvtcaa atrt 
4 > fav t'aca ata vtaa 'aa^ caajev en’ev «a 
c-ista §>11 vwaa vvtcvfita ^faai 

vitaa va caata ain« 1 

“as^i fv u»'f enfaa vta«a 4vft ca’I vtv 
catatv jfa facata 1 fv® vfta 4V aifiF 
vatca caiicvfvtaa vata atn vta, 4 vtfa vtaa 
at»i viata aiaai 1 ttaaaia aaa vttv Cffir, 
san via fatia atU fva vta rvft fav ai 1 
vaa aaa cHaata ^sa cata itw «fa-afiia»!lw 
vttv caa^t? *ita vaa aatsta vta cafatv^ 
vta fiia I ata «^t« avi vfaafa faaa cat 
ataic^ cacaa aca acv 1 fvffaa atal aatavtf 
4 v( 5 aai aftcattva vfva® atfaca ata 1 evtatv 
cat® s’ta ca vfvaii via aca vta? fa a vtal 
ivwi iifli atvita via a^f tivtaY f’vi 
tivi-iUe? via a'{[i ataiita fvau vta atai / 
f*a 4ai ca®8|vi avfvai'j^finiivitlif 

fsitevs ata 1 vta »t4 atataa 5 ci| ttv , 
avicaatai, fw fv ataiafvatwi ^t*ltt^a » 
atvata at? 4-»aiat« at% 1 atata ai attV 4V 
caiai vat vta vtrta 4V^ ®aia 4V cat*1 jn 
vttai faacatattaa vvattavta fata atari 
atv «g v’t« evtata afv fata a«n vta 'vvita i - 
ca vtvatta aK^K a'ta *ti?tf— aav vta ntf 
evtata caa: atata i* 

"ataa ai wa" vef^vatta vtfa af*iai 
«6ata I aai ata "t 4?«a airta vw ntf^ 
catti? aivv finta ai 1 atvatt vatil vPtil 
vtfa B^fvai «ftatai vtata 1 ? vatalt 4a^ 
latattaa vfaata vfvvtui vtftvtlf afiWjiJ 




iwr, I 



CT, ve^i 

«tD— c»t*» <n *mi ."fWi wi 

<fllin ▼«! Wtfl tn sict I til— |[N ^ai{« 
<nfl|C«l C’Irtt'tft fji filHte I f*! 

c«i>ct» <iT^« cf *fr?^Ttefl >m(*icn c<f«n ^to*. 
«i t5 fis*i ’twif « o I 

f'l%< 

f5t'»iw '8’rtfl wNfli »itfji 

tfw ll»1 »H>I1 «llN*1 C’tIf’J I £»I 

•lWl» C?, C>I CT^»I ’ivfet’f 

f* Jf <ilf*n '^eii *it»c«r(?n I 'BTfl 

»it« ’r»*n— c^i. cf ’I’lM 'st^rs 'ift- 

Hfft c>i«ww, 'i’tf?- 

ftCTi *^9 '»' »tr«sf<r'9 ?t?t'?«( itfs I 

vNu I f^ nN’fti 

«n(W«t ^«:»w cn ««i ^«n 

^ISiitt «?i« '«£’•' I ^t^ta icaa <st^ 

v«*n I nainiar cell ^faw^ as « 

am '»iaifl «tsft 'ittcs i 

4n»^ faiia»tn <iraa#4ta i Jiaft ssait*!!*? 
«tfi cafars "ifata «t»it atta. ca "ifaca aa 
«tativ® saf« art, fai »tra^ «Tata ta •rtaisaa 
at« lai 'atra aca afacat atfa art i 
awaj aata afta “at a«, ^arti caata 
a*iata cataat ttf^tata i 'at f?St aaa?— 
art >aaftw aitfa ata afaata -aat uisi|5 
4a^ fca— at 0®l ’atatcaa aa'«at 
aitaatrtt ^rt ca>ta cacacai aaa ca»«fa 
atiai a^< ^tatai aca ataia i ^ta aarti 
artfsM aii aw attaii atiat ^attaa aca 
CK9 act » ca^caa aiaja atatn a^rta wi 
« faart *aaf i fja aiw faata wa at, fai 
aipi a^c« fa, ^rt afaff* ,ajf»wa acai 
artwn caiia** an cati 


ntfa aata catacaa aai a»ift auatai ajtfac 
aica 5ca-afataa ai^ caiait aca aunt 
aiai caWafaa aatatca fa» afinaa frtacttai 
atata aifaa aca facaa aatfarfca «»tca aitfa 
wfcaa aata as^ra i aa caaa atafacaai, jjifa^arti 
atfawi at aaa aa i ^ai aaca^ «tta faaia 
aata i w atait ^tatcaa aatcaa 
aa^tcaai aaf« a"a# rta i 'ata aaa aaata 
afcaa faca caca caa i as a^tai faatca i «rti 
cata atfsii i jttiajjcatcaa aaaaca 

aa catciJaaafata faac® afa f r« a'aaatfa ^ai 
faca aiara atcs W’QSta a» ^ai ata.ca 
acafaa i cuci can aNife faara a’ttfaa i 
aafe aa at-: aftvaaifecas a>?t ca^acaa fafaa 
aca aca i aPsaac^a aatafa ata ata af^at 
cafac® ca a'^a 'etaatcai i»ca awa ca aca 
^f«C5 atc^f ca f rsatacas caaa caaa can acaif 
ca ifat atai'aait c^afa i ^taaca ijfa caac« 
ata laaia aa faata cs'pta ^aa aca >«t caai- 
afa ta tac'sta ’sca i aatfa «c»a fafaafacai 
facaa aas as at, ^as 'satai ««aSl at®* acai 
'ataiaat? atc®a ajcata aa -facaa*: afa a*tfa«- 
*tca ca caHicata ^a ai caca atca i 'atata 
aca aa oitia aatfa fafaa waa seta's <aa^ 
aifaa atca wta at* i 

“^tfa cata faf «5 at, faic^atta fa'aatnta 
as^fa sitata cfcacaa aa art aafstssta 
aitaata afita at 'af^ lataa ataraatfa ata 
'atata aatfac* cassi i tata taw <aail «itta 
caat faa “tfa* aiaata at« atfaatcf t" siaa 
ataa ■* caca atfa caa c^ftaa njaa ^ta t 
faa am safa aat aacaa- 
Vt*a ai «at f«fc» set^a aac cifteaa tat 
atrtai at altat act eaaja via^ ca 
sataaaca 4t|caca airtawtca sWl aw|tt!| 
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OT I 41 tw c'lc^ ifsaH 

mw wn« 4| 4tvc^ v«i 

CVIPB l'«l I 

•«ifCT ’ff'Bvw«f»i nw 5»c« •m- 

f4t«nil ^tWE I r»|4l <e'»I f^sUt'S N5IC« i” 
“4i «, 5i^?n f?fit!^»Er "4 «(» 
^^*1*1— >Vr88 >\tc»l C’tt8'?fW 

4!^iwa ill >Wf« 48 4f« 

* 4W|WW> 4*8W!? •»•! 4fVt8 

»K4 <8 >Et»lt^lf«l «t^— ■m’EH >l8IVlfel «S1C8 

•fttfsE, '8ll f«f»I 5?1 I C«l>m W 

Wll *1(855 V15 f«rc« <115C«I^ <!(»! «(lf>I 

flft® I *1^565 9t9I ?(>! 'B15 'Stfs'li. | 

cn 4t?rit55 >ic5j sjrnfis, 

f5?®l555 ^ft»I I 451^1(9 'qtS r,y% | 

c»it<»9i 8i«t», c>i n^si «ic>\. 5?5t 

«(«5*tC« 9t«5 aiiS-t S|H 

55, 45< tn 5tf>E5 4lf5re 4>|!I 4'ff5 1)3 *«(•< 
fn^S 55 55 .:5 wi >tlf>|5 "sm 

4V9| C»ll515 C*i:5>* t5C5 I 

V.5 c*K>i!" « 5c^ 551 ▼»i'«fn csfi^n- 
■(5W5sfl(65 5*11 8.. '5»Il5-^fMlt<tI^>l 4fl5 
♦W—’jf'B Vra5 ^>IJ >IC55J 55** 5S1I5— >r»«. 

*ltC»I5 5>J5|55U»I 45 n5tf5 55 I "»tC»l5 

W 4fel 1^59 4 8f5C»5 5C5f«»I. 45=1 '» 
4fill5r5 *t5tj»5 »fl5Wf 5>l«« 5:«?1 55(5 
ri»f«t5 *la CT^Cfl 4tnf55 I 505(5 *tfC*t5 

45t5t C5 '•'5lf»!9 5tC5si, its > 5951 CIO 
OtO 4|Cf I 

"i C5 COtoSt 40^»51 oli 51IC0 T15 5tt<5. 
Ont tf^5 Wtl 45(9 51? Htl 455 OttS f5f5f4 
5|t5|tf0 Ott— COOja, ntf T 9 5C5f 5f^c9! 
»Jt41t*5t I wn COtipi iw, 45 55J |OI5fO 
.Ofvtt* 5W, 5»t0twr (4 WW 4(5 C4t 

5WP!5Kf!4Hll • 


* 4(551 55 5’{5 5 tf 4 I 4 ( 5 fW 5 «(« | 

4 ( 5 (W 5 945 5 t% 5(58 5 T 55 I 5 4(5 54 ( 

®( 5 I !l «5 ^45 55((5144 -ao* W, fOf 
4 t 5 ir 54 C 9 •O* 5015 COCO C 5 t 5 HF I 4(51 

slOl C 55{54 4 C?, f *4 Ol 5 (t 55 5 * 45 l 5 C*t 5 
rO|J C 55 I 59 4 C 4 51 I 41515 4 f 459 l 5 4554(5 
f 5 C 5 44515 4 l 951 « 45 455 fOO fOO 505 

50 C 55 C 5 C 415 5 '«i 8 « 9 t 5 't 5 4 l 4 ( 55(5 

55 >t 55 f (9 41405 4((8 I C'StMH Ofo 554(5 
01(4 'jf>l 49 i f 5 t S 0(5 — 491 C 4 C 55(54 45(5 , 
55(8 4 ( 5(5 5 ( 9 1 449 l =185 441 4 ( 0 (C 4 

515 , 814191 5 lf=I 59 t qS 5 4^(4 515 . 5(5 0 (l 0 
45 ^^ ^85 4 ltf«I? ( 5(8 5 ( 5 . 4 ( 5(4 49 l 454 
5(5 C 5 4 ' 8 W 5 4 tM (55 05 ( 5 t 8 »(« 0 l^ ( 4 ( 5(5 
4 l( 0 r 5(9 5(9 I (915 5*115 5(5 51 r* 41 , 41 , 
•IV 5 401 5(519 51 -•5I5 41515 0(5 54 % 5 K►^ 
51*1515 5 i( 5 i>. 41515 01^09 OfO ( 5(9 55 4 J* 
5 ir 5 '.'81515 at 8 44881 59(0 0 lf 5 51 I 4 ( 5(5 
«!■ .5 01 t' 4 t 5 >ll( 9 , (5(55(9 CIO 655515 — 5(0 
9511 5 i — 51 7 5 (t, C 815 I 5 (5510 4 f»ai 5 , 4(5 
41515 5 * 59 i ( 5(9 55 I 

*(5015 54, 41(5 5t(>« I 41(5 51, 4(4 5((a 
599 4151(4 4(54 (5(4 0(5, 4(5 49 

fHf -68 41!5 ^5, 4lf5 Otal 5(45 Olf K4ft 1 
45( (09 <at6lo, 4l< C4t551C5 415 4044 

054 451 51 I 4 ( 31(68 5 l 0 ?t 5 41 0(«11 0 <I 4 

551(99 5(45 1 4(5 o'o 5 Tt 0 t (4 f4t4(fo *1^14 

( 5(4 05 , •»(( 8 « « 5 t 8 1 4(4 OOlOl 45(9 

51(14 I 08 5 lca 'a 4 I« 0(0151 0418 49 501 
5 lal ( 4 ^ 11(55 05 I 4 ( 0 ( 5 t 401 C 5 05(5 OC^K* 

55 o9(5 Co 9 45(5 <4(511:05 «(6t5 4tO(eoi 

415 4451(4 4(f « 45roi 0(f4l5 41 I 4(4ll0fl ' 
*flf54 51(05 4(4 440 (015114 tOC5l% 09C1 
4((5, r41 (5 94(0105 a9410I«4H 4flt4*' 
(14 tm 4(4 i|l1 <4td9 41W4H 4W| 



CT «iww 4 cn* i 

C«t»lf4 JltH?? <!», r^r'5 -sl^lt^ (MH, 

«WW« ni fwfsfl •»3I C»^*> •!« 

/«'• ’IW CVW I «1CT< «(>ic>*rt Sf'VCT 

fiwtcit nffl*!® ?Mf 6 »i I it c’t, 

> ■* 

CTfpnr ?.rH »ir(r it«5 «p»ni© 

<IH ^ftcw Tfo «1 ?C*f C«I|*t ?5 «W4 »iw 
5lfi| BW *ttf« I 'll >I9HI 

4 i gnw.iifciTB •, «« coil mb ’tt'Sic® 

jf’JWff W »W -if*Tf *»V»« «?9«»|jf 

W— >« »1<I «• ni« =*«I1-*»1N *01*1 

ffntwnv >•< »ioi Bf»nii ci^i^'st'i I 

f^itu '«», 1 “ 

0|f»H1 Cn 'Bf?t4 -*1^4 ‘Itr*! 

•1^51’ C»li C4l« opfa*! lill? 

«1«rl oioete. iJtt^Sl f*19', ! 

WtB «nKt4K ’It'Be «ltr>l cn VH 5l5«t 

>*r«« ’ll* I '*lt’J 0 ’(f441 •iif 

WBItMl*Plt«l ’if’^C «51 ' 5 U«f 4 >!» 

^f4H1 OH'Sr® »ITro|«l I «ltfj| lt»i91 

fttfl BW (iul’l'l •Itf^oilB I 

'BtBiWfl oil'll 0lC*l’BtV® '■W14S? >11^1 ’»W»llf4'I4 
*11^1(1 111315 C5»I«M C^CIB 0155 T^»I>11 
5lf5»l, 'ilf55U1l 515151*11155 t555 

5150^5 051W 5f*l51 C5t5 5^5 51 I «t5151 1^55 
5151 5515 5 5515 5t»515 5® 51? 5151 ’5r55 55lt 
f««l5l 5(55 I 555 51515 HWV ^(5? 5l5*l5 
5IH5 0515 C?f5W 5t'951 515 51 1 f«5 

55.55 05(15^1 C5'«'5 5115 5lC5. 55l BtCV 

515115 I C5l 55 55C55 55ir5l»a«t55 
055fl 55W 5*1 fC®5 «!» 55(5 55151 5^ 55 
55155 «lf55t^(5t55 r5«5 ol1lf%, 51(5501 «15t51 
5r5l>l5 ^51 5f55 I 


« ivn* I t 

50re 51t5t5&t5, 051(5 5?1 r5{%« 515151 
^5?HtC54 5* 051514 55Htt,^5 %*|^f5» 

«?51 ^(^5 I ^1515 51515 45^1 ‘iltKwi’i 

jr»5tf6:5 5151 45l? 5l5lC5 5(551 C5if55t5l| 
oilll'lsstfel »Ci« 4t 1—45 f'55l50!^< 551510(15 
4’5f& 151401 51515 5C3I ^515 551 5^51 > 
l5r« 5(5515 15, 051519 5105 ^919 55155 5<51 
541 55554 5?£5 51 I 5155 «5151 BS'B fC515 
5t(« 4315 •^M'SIR «515 ^51 5jll5, 5151151 
«1f1l5fl »1f5® 51(^11541 sfSsi 51IC55 I 

5T5r4t55 4? «I5(H 451 05^551(551 

'55C55 C5lfel t54 (591 f f-?41 •II515 51t5 5115 
5 fs 5 

•;^f5 5li^» ^(55 5?C9151 ; C5 55lf5C5Fa( 

5!4«]15 5^491 051541 B(q91 5t^l«fB 051514 
05 5515 5'«95 59 51, 4^ 55tr50Ofa 5tfs^ ^154 
55051 0-?t5 foil 4f5C-16 05 5:ilC«4 5051 5?14 51 ! 

05^ 5^C0^' 05145 '®lf'5i41 '5(^5. 41? 05> 

5la’l4 55 r551?9l 055 I 4 ?51«1 5I05 fli^l 45 
^opil 15a 0‘Fr54i 055 51 I 5t:5 •Tr59l t(^5l5 I 
4155 05 ’!5t?41 5(?91I«515 ^194 51? 5l? I 
0515515 0OI1514 5151?1 05l4l5 C>95t4l4 510814 

51(904 155(505 ^(*141 5(^9tCf I 05951 5^(8 
<5[< 55 05514 5009 .*159 9?C« 5104, (095 5r55 
5< 5054 509 5(rf 5 519 I 

St51 I 51^54^05 485141 0^9 941 

5l?05C5 .5 8191054 55144 C5l4515«f5 5(5 
54(98 51(591 5118 81 5?15 4 55 05? 55419 
CBIoIj? 591 9(41819 51 1 541 8l9t4 545^ 

55044 519 8^15514 <*115191 I* 

•51? d«95 9?W i 

SllCTttWraf I 








